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PHEFACE. 


Isi  the  conrse  of  arranging  the  following  oasay,  I  pnt  many 
lings  afliilo  in  my  thouf^hta  to  be  said  in  the  Preface,  thin^ 
riiich  I  aliall  now  put  :it<i(le  kI together,  and  pass  by;  for  whun 
.  book  has  boon  adverii&ed  a  your  and  a  half,  it  sooius  best  to 
mt  it  with  at)  liulo  profaco  as  poesible.  * 

TIius  much,  however,  it  is  nocc£8ary  for  tlio  reader  to 
!iow,  that,  whfin  I  planned  tho  work,  1  had  materials  by  mc, 
oUoctod  at  different  times  of  sojourn  in  Venice  dnring  tho 
.  BCTcnteeu  years,  wJiiuh  it  tjetinied  Ut  me  might  bu  arranged 
ith  littlo  di^coJty,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  of  valtto  ss 
etrating   the    history  of    Southern   Gotliic.      Requiring, 
Dworer,  fiomo  clearer  asBuranoe  i-cspecting  certain  points  of 
lolt^y,  I  went  to  Venice  finally  in  tlie  autumn  of  1849, 
at  doubting  bnt  that  the  dates  of  the  principal  edifices  of 
llie  anoient  city  wuro  either  ascertained,  or  ascertainable  with- 
out extniunlinary  research.     To  my  oonfiteniatioo,  I  found 
,  the  Venetian  autiquarioa  wore  not  agreed  witUin  a  century 
the  data  of  the  building  of  tho  ^i^des  of  the  Ducal 
and  that  nothing  was  known  of  any  other  civil  edifice 
'  the  early  city,  except  that  at  Bome  time  or  other  it  had  been 
up  for  somebody's  reception,  and  been  thereupon  Ireish 
inled-     Every  date  in  question  was  determinable  owVj  \j^ 
i«nial  evidence,  and  it  became  necesBary  lor  mc  to  tsaHHSW 
onl/  eroty  one  of  tlic  older  paUces,  BtOT\&  M  fctwa* 
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every  fragment  throughout  the  city  which  afforded  any  4 
to  the  formation  of  its  styles.  This  I  did  as  well  as  I  c« 
and  I  believe  there  will  he  found,  in  the  following  pages, 
only  existing  account  of  the  details  of  early  Venetian  archi 
ture  on  which  dependence  can  he  placed,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
do  not  care  to  point  out  the  deficiencies  of  other  works  on  ' 
subject ;  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  examines  them,  either  1 
the  buildings  to  which  I  shall  specially  direct  his  atteni 
have  been  hitherto  undeBcrihed,  or  else  that  there  are  g! 
discrepancies  between  previous  descriptions  and  mine: 
which  discrepancies  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  this  single 
Bufiicient  reason,  that  my  account  of  every  b^^ilding  is  bl 
oif  personal  e^miination  and  measurement  of  it,  and  that 
t^ng  the  pains  so  to  examine  what  I  had  to  describe,  wt 
subject  of  grave  surprise  to  my  Italian  friends.  The  worl 
the  Marchese  Selvatico  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished  v 
respect ;  it  is  clear  in  arrangement,  and  full  of  useful,  tho 
vague,  information ;  and  I  have  found  cause  to  adopt,  in  g 
measure,  its  views  of  the  chronological  fiuccession  of 
edifices  of  Yenice.  I  shall  have  cause  hereafter  to  qua 
with  it  on  other  grounds,  but  not  without  expression  of  gi 
tude  for  the  assistance  it  has  given  me.  Fontana's  "  Fabbri 
di  Yenezia"  ia  also  historically  valuable,  but  do^  not  attei 
to  give  architectural  detail.  Cicognara,  as  ia  now  gener 
known,  is  bo  inaecorate  aa  hardly  to  deserve  mention. 
.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  accurate  in  an  account  of  i 
thing,  however  simple.  Zoologists  often  disagree  in  ti 
descriptions  of  the  curve  of  a  shell,  or  the  plumage  of  a  b 
though  they  may  lay  their  specimen  on  the  table,  and 
amine  it  at  their  leisure ;  how  much  greater  becomes  the  1 
libood  of  error  in  the  description  of  things  which  must  fai 
jn&njr  parts  observed  from  a  dwtanee,  ot  xcafl 
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oiiHiniBtanccfi  of  light  and  nHado ;  and  of  whicli  tetany  of  tlio 

dieiinciiTC  features  have  boen  worn  away  by  time.    I  believe 

fe»  people  liarc  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  truth  in  theae  things ; 

of  tlic  expenditure  of  time  Dcccssary  to  make  enre  of  the 

saiplcst  foots,  and  of  the  strange  way  in  which  Bcparate  obeer* 

TstiouB  will  Bonietimea  falsify  each  other,  incapable  of  recon- 

niemem,  owing  to  Himc  imperceptible  inadvertency.    I  aui 

»liained  of  the  nrnnber  of  times  in  which  I  have  had  to  say, 

B  llic  following  pages,  **  I  am  not  sure,"  and  I  claim  for  them 

DO  anthority,  as  if  they  w('re  thorouglily  sifted  from  error, 

wen  in  what  tliey  more  confidently  etJite.    Only,  as  f  ar  aa  my 

tinu),  and  strength,  and  mind  &er\-ed  mc,  I  have  endeavored, 

[(Wn  to  the  smallest  matters,  to  ascertain  and  speak  the  truth. 

Kor  wa«  the  subject  without  many  and  most  diaconraging 

I  difflraltics,  peculiar  to  itself.     As  far  aa  my  inquLrics  have  tx- 

I  twded,  there  is  not  a  building  in  Venice,  raised  prior  to  tlio 

I  ibteenth  century,  whicli  lias  not  sustained  eesential  change  in 

ont  or  more  of  its  most  important  features.    By  far  the 

greater  nnmbcr  present  examples  of  three  or  four  different 

ityies,  it  may  be  puccessivc,  it  may  lie  accidentally  associatwl ; 

wd,  in  many  instinccs,  the   rnstorations  or  additions   have 

padnally  replaced  the  entire  stmeture  of  tlie  ancient  fabric,  of 

wMch  nothing  bnt  the  name  remains,  togctlior  with  a  kind  of 

tiilaitity,  exhibited  in  the  anomalous  association  of  the  modern- 

iwl  portions;  the  Will  of  the  oM  building  asserted  tliruugh 

tiiEin  all,  stubbornly,  though  vainly,  expressive;   supereeded 

lly  MriiieiU,  and  falsified  by  misinterpretition  ;  yet  animating 

Ithat  would  othenriso  be  a  mere  group  of  fantastic  mawjuc,  us 

ifflJiarraasing  to  the   anHqnnry,  as  to   the   inineniloi^ist,  the 

jejiffrene  crystal,  formed  by  materials  of  one  B^ibstancc  modelled 

|<ni  lUc  perislirfJ  (^rysfak  of  another.     The  ehnrt\i  ot  S\,.  '5!lb.\V«^ 

f/K /wnwii/oas  oi  lis  stntctiwe  may  at  first  Mg\it  ttp^eKt,w 


tea  epitome  of  the  cKuiges  of  Venetian  architecture  from  < 
tenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.    Its  ciypt,  and  the  line 
low  arcUee  which  enpport  the  screen,  are  apparently  the  earli 
portions;  the  lower  etorics  of  the  main  fahnc  are  of  I 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ccntnrics,  with  later  Gothic  intoTW 
tions ;  the  pinnacles  arc  of  the  earliest  fuUy  developed  Ve 
tian  Gothic  {fourteenth  century)  j  bnt  one  of  them,  that 
the  projection  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Piarnetta 
leoni,  18  of  far  finer,  and  probably  ejirlicr  workmanship  th 
all  the  rest.     The  southern  range  of  pinnacles  is  again  infer 
to  the  northern  and  western,  and  visibly  of  later  date.     Th 
the  soreen,  which  iiiOBt  writers  have  described  as  part  of  1 
original  fabric,  hears  its  date  inscribed  on  its  Rrchitrave,  131 
and  with  it  are  aaeoeiatud  a  multitude  of  small  screens,  lial 
trades,  ducoratiuiie  of  the  interior  building,  and  probably  t 
TOSMi  wlinlow  of  the  south  transept.      Tlieti  come  tliu  iuM 
polatod  traceries  of  the  front  and  sides;  then  the  cmeketin 
of  the  upper  arches,  extravagances  of  the  incipient  Roiu 
aanco:  and,  finally,  the  figures  which  carry  tlie  wuter-Bpoiits 
the  north  side — utterly  barbarons  Bcventocutb  or  eigbteon 
centuiy  work— connect  the  whole  wllli  tlio  plastered  rcsto; 
tions  of  tlio  year  1844  and  1845.    Most  of  tlie  palaces  in  Veni 
Jiavo  eustaiued  iutorpolatioris  liardly  less  numerous;  and  thi 
of  tlie  Ducal  Palace  are  so  intricate,  that  a  yeaa-'s  labor  won 
probably  be  insufficient  ultogether  to  disentangle  and  dcfl 
them.     1  therefore  gave  up  all  tbonghts  of  obtaining  a  pa 
fectly  clear  clironological  view  of  the  early  architecture;  h\ 
the  dates  uecessaiy  to  the  main  purposes  of  the  book  the  reodi 
will  Jiud  wtll  establiehedj  and  of  the  evidence  hrongbt  fi 
ward   for  those  of  less  importanee,  he  is  biinsulf  to   jiulg 
■Oftrz/jt/irl  ct-tinustoa  are  never  niado  gronmls  of  argjiniont ;  .in 
ihe  accarat^  of  the  nctwnnt  of  the  liuMinga  \\\eviu!«\\v»,  1« 
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ffirich  alone  I  pledge  m^-eolf,  is  of  oouree  entirely  independent 
of  than. 

In  like  manner,  afl  the  statonientj;  briefly  mode  in  tlie 
chapters  on  coiietruction  involve  qiicstionft  so  diiKciitt  and  m  gen- 
eral, llmt  I  cannot  Itopo  that  everf  expression  referring  to  them 
will  be  found  free  from  error:  and  as  tlie  eonclusiona  to  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  lead  the  reuder  are  thrown  into  a  form 
the  validity  of  wliiuli  depends  on  thai  of  cacli  successive  Etep, 
it  might  be  argued,  if  fallacy  or  wonknces  oould  be  detected  in 
uno  of  tbeni,  that  all  the  snbeeqncnt  reaftonings  wore  valueless. 
The  reader  may  bo  assured,  however^  that  it  is  not  eo  ;  tho 
method  of  proof  used  in  tho  following  eijisay  being  only  ono 
it  of  many  which  were  in  uiy  choice,  adopted  Jjecauso  it 
ed  to  me   the  shortest  and  siiuplc&t,  not  as  being  tho 
mgCBt.      In  nmny  caw^  tho  conclusions  are  tlioKu  whieh 
of  quick  feeling  would  arrive  at  instinctively;  and  I  then 
wpght  to  discover  tho  reaiBona  of  what  so  Btrongly  recommended 
Hilitelf    »s   truth.      Though    these  rca^ooa  could  every  one  of 
^ftheni,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  be  pmvod 
^meafficient,  the  tnitb  of  its  conclusiotis  would  remain  the  fiaine. 
I  ehonld  only  regret  tliat  I  had  dishonored  them  by  an  il!- 
groandcd  defence ;  and  endeavor  to  re|wur  my  error  by  a  better 
one. 

I  have  not,  hoTTcver,  written  carelessly;  nor  shonld  I  in 
wise  have  expresseil  doubt  of  the  Bccnriry  of  the  following 
iiment,  bnt  that  it  is  physically  impoasiblo  for  roes  being 
tgaged  qnite  afl  mneh  with  mountains,  and  elouds,  and  trees, 
d  criticism  of  painting,  as  with  architectiii-e,  to  verify,  as  I 
desire,  the  expreeeion  of  every  eeiitence  bearing  tijion 
pirical  nnd  Iwbnifnl  matters.     I,ifo  is  nr»t  long  eiurt\^!\\  *,  wrt 
a  dav/»&  bj  without  cnimng  njc  to  feel  nwre  ^n\^.«T\^ 
i/ajTi^Oif/tj'o/aurjrwgontto  the  extent  vrWcVil  &\i* 
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^defttre,  tbe  eeparuW  vtudivfl  wbacli  guueral  criticism  oojitinu 
forces  me  to  undertake.  I  can  only  tmum  the  reader,  tliat 
'will  fnd  the  certaiutjr  of  every  etatomeut  I  pci-iuit  luy&eli 
make,  iBcrea^e  with  its  importance ;  and  that,  for  the  eect 
of  the  lijoal  conclueions  of  the  foUowiiig  essay,  as  well  ae 
the  resolute  veracity  of  its  accoant  of  whatever  facta  h 
come  under  my  own  inunediate  ooguizauoej  I  will  pledge 
self  to  tiie  uttenuoBt. 

It  was  necessary,  to  the  accouipUsUment  of  the  purjxkse 
the  work  (of  which  account  is  givou  lu  the  First  Oiai>tev), 
I  slionld  establish  some  canons  of  judgoieut,  w]acli  the  gei 
reader  should  tlioroughly  iiuderstaiid,  aiid,  if  it  pleaded 
accept,  befui-o  wu  took  cognizance,  together,  of  any  arcliitect 
whateoever.     It  has  taken  me  more  time  and  trouble  to  do 
than  I  expected;  but,  if  I  have  sncceeded,  the  thing  done 
be  of  use  foj-  many  othei'  ]>urpoKee  than  that  to  which  it  is 
put.     Tho  ef.tablisluuent  of  tlicse  canons,  which  I  have 
"tiie  Foundatione,"  aud  Kome  account  of  the  conaectiou  • 
Venetian  arcliitecture  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
filled  the  present  volume.     The  second  wiU,  I  hope,  contain  i 
I  have  to  6iiy  about  Venice  itself. 

It  was  of  oonreo  iuoxpodient  to  reduce  drawiugu  of  crowc 
detjuls  to  tlie  size  of  an  octavo  vohime, — I  do  not  say  imj 
ble,  but  iuexpedieut ;  rerpilriug  infinite  pains  on  the  pait 
the  engraver,  with  no  it-sult  except  farther  jiains  to  the 
Lolrler.     And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  folio  books  are  not 
reading,  I  dctcnnuiod  to  eepai-atc  the  text  and  the  nnredu^ 
ble  platcg.     I  have  given,  with  tlie  principal  text,  all  the  illi 
tmtions  absolutely  neceesary  to  the  uuderstsinding  of  it,  aud,i 
the  detached  worlt,  Biieh  additional  text  a^  has  special  refer 
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*nded  to  bo  exocntcd  in  tinted  lithography ;  bnt,  finding  the 
•SBult  unsatisfactory,  I  have  determined  to  prepare  tlie  princi- 
pal subjects  for  mezzotinting,— a  chanf^  of  method  rcfjiiiring 
two  new  drawings  to  bo  made  of  every  Bttbject ;  one  a  carcfnlly 

tned  outline  for  the  etcher,  and  tlien  a  finished  drawing 
n  the  ctcliing.  This  work  does  not  procottd  fast,  while  I 
jun  also  occupied  with  the  completion  of  t]ie  text;  but  the 
imuDbcrs  of  it  will  appear  as  fast  as  I  can  prepare  thcni. 

For  tlie  illnstrations  of  tlie  body  of  tlio  work  itself,  I  haro 

any  kind  of  engraving  which  seemed  truit'ed  to  the  Emb- 

-line  and  mezzotint,  on  eteel,  with  mixed  Utliogruplis 

.  woodunts,  at  considerable  loes  of  unifomnty  in  the  appear* 

of  the  volnmo,  bnt,  I  hope,  with  advantage,  in  rendering 

I  character  of  the  architecture  it  deecriboa.    And  lK>th  in. 

1  plates  and  the  text  I  have  aimed  chiefly  at  clear  intclligi- 

';  that  any  one,  however  little  versed  in  tho  sahjcet^  might 

table  to  take  up  the  book^  and  nnderstond  what  it  meant 

iwith.    I  have  ntterly  failed  of  my  purpoee,  if  I  havo  not 

3e  all  tho  essential  parts  of  the  cesny  intoUij^ble  to  the  leaat 

led,  and  easy  to  tho  moet  desultory  readere,  who  are  likely 

I  take  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.     There  are  few  paasagea 

even  require  bo  much  as  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  elo- 

its  of  Enclid,  and  tbeee  may  be  missed,  without  harm  to 

Bense  of  the  rest,  by  every  reader  to  whom  tlicy  may 

ear  mysterioTis ;  and  tho  architectural  tenns  necessarily  em* 

Plujcd  (which  arc  very  few)  are  esqilained  as  they  oocnr,  or  in 

t&ote;  so  that,  thongli  I  may  often  bo  fonud  trite  or  tedious, 

I  trast  that  I  shall  not  bo  obscure.    I  am  especially  anxious  to 

pdtliis  essay  of  ambignity,  because  I  want  to  gain  the  ear  of 

Ikbds  of  person*.     Every  man  has,  at  some  time  of  liia  life, 

Bisonal  interest  rn  architecture.     He  has  infl\ieiice  oiv  *i\iB 

ofsvmopuhUo  baUdIng;  or  he  has  to  buy,  or  \)m\4,  OT 
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alter  his  own  hotue.    It  signifies  leas  vhetiier  the  kno« 
of  other  arts  be  general  or  not ;  men  may  lire  without  b 
pictures  or  statues :  but^  in  architecture,  all  must  in  sonu 
commit  themeelTcs;  they  Tn/ust  do  miBchief,  and  waste 
money,  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  turn  it  to  aoe 
Cbnrchea,  and  shope,  and  warehouses,  and  cottages,  and 
row,  and  place,  and  terrace  houses,  must  be  buHt,  and  lirt 
however  joyless  or  inconvement.    And  it  is  aesuredly  inte 
that  all  of  ns  should  hare  knowledge,  and  act  upon  our  ki 
edge,  in  matters  with  which  we  are  daily  conoemed,  aod 
to  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  architects  or  mercy  of  contrai 
There  is  not,  indeed,  anything  in  the  following  essay  b«i 
on  the  special  forma  and  needs  of  modem  bsitdings ;  but 
principles  it  inculcates  are  universal ;  and  they  are  illusti 
from  the  remains  of  a  city  which  shonld  wirely  be  inters^ 
to  the  men  of  London,  as,  aSordii^  the  richest  existing  eg 
pies  of  architecture  raised  by  a  mercantile  commnnityii 
civil  usee,  and  domestic  magnific^e&  ! 

Dkhuabk  Hnx,  JfWnMfy^  1S61,  ^ 
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ins.  QDARBT. 

g  I.  SisoE  tlio  first  dorainion  of  men  was  assorted  over  the 
thrw  throutifi.  of  iiiurk  i;e,voud  all  otliuns  li»vu  huuii  sut 
ipon  ite  eaiids :   thu  thruiioB  of  T^'re,  Vunicij,  and  EngltiiuL 
>f  the  First  of  them  f^reat  powers  only  thi)  memory  reinuinft; 
[of  the  Sixwnd,  tlic  niin ;  the  Thii-d,  whicii  inherits  tlu;ir  great- 
tees,  if  it  forget  their  example,  niay  bo  led  throngh  prouder 
Muiuence  to  less  pitied  destruction. 

Tli«  exaltation,  the  sin,  and  the  punishment  of  Tyre  have 
l^oca  recorded  for  us.  in  perhajx)  the  most  touclimg  u'ords  over 
ibttcred  by  the  Prophets  of  Israel  apainst  the  cities  of  the 
trwiger.  But  we  read  them  aa  a  lovirly  song ;  and  c\mo  our 
to  Uh)  Bterrinesa  of  their  varning :  for  the  very  depth  of  ■ 
ttbe  FiiU  of  Tyre  Uas  blindcfl  ns  to  it»  reality,  and  wo  forget, 
jui  we  watch  the  bleaching  of  the  roeks  Ijetween  rhe  sunshine 
land  the  sea,  that  they  were  once  "  as  iu  Eden,  the  garden  of 
God." 

Her  suocoesor,  like  her  iu  perfection  of  beauty,  tlioiigh  Iobb 

I  in  endurauce  of  dominion,  is  still  loft  for  our  beiioldnig  iti  tho 

'final  iKiriod  of  her  decline:  a  ghost  ujwn  the  sanda  of  the  sea, 

mi  weak — so  finiot,  — bo  bereft  of  all  but  her  loveliness,  that  wo 

I  might  well  doubt,  as  we  watched  her  faint  retiectiou  m  tlvo 

niiraj^i  ftf  the  lag&on,   which  was   tho    City,  and  w\udi 
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I  would  endeavor  to  trace  the  lin^  of  tliis  image  befoi 
be  for  ever  lost,  and  t»  record,  as  far  aa  I  may,  the  wan 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  uttered  by  every  one  of  the  fast-^ 
ing  waves,  that  beat,  like  passing  bells,  against  the  Stone 
Vektce.  ^ 

§  II.  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  overrate  the  value  of  the 
sons  which  might  be  derived  from  a  faithful  study  of  the 
tory  of  Idiis  strange  and  mighty  city :  a  history  which,-in  b 
of  the  labor  of  counties  chroniclers,  remains  in  vague  and 
putable  outUne, — barred  with  brightness  and  shade,  like 
far  away  edge  of  her  own  ocean,  where  the  surf  and  the  et 
bank  are  mingled  with  tlie  sky.     The  inquiries  in  which 
have  to  engage  will   hardly  render  this  outline  clearer, 
their  results  will,  in  some  degree,  alter  its  aspect ;  and,  so 
as  they  bear  upon  it  at  all,  they  possess  an  interest  of  a 
higher  kind  than  that  usually  belonging  to  architectural  ini 
ligations.     I  may,  perhaps,  in  the  outset,  and  in  few  woj 
enable  the  general  reader  to  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  im| 
tance   of  every   existing    expression   of   Venetian    charac 
through  Venetian  art,  and  of  the  breadth  of  interest  wh 
the  true  history  of  Venice  embraces,  than  he  is  likely  to  lu 
gleaned  from  the  current  fables  of  her  mysteiy  or  magn 
cence. 

§  m.  Venice  is  usually  conceived  aa  an  oligarchy :  She  y 
so  duiing  a  period  less  than  the  half  of  her  existence,  and  tl 
including  the  days  of  her  decline ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ft 
questions  needing  severe  examination,  whether  that  declil 
was  owing  in  any  wise  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  her  g( 
emment,  or  altogether,  as  assuredly  in  great  part,  to  chang 
in  the  character  of  the  persona  of  whom  it  was  composed. 

The  state  of  Venice  existed  Thirteen  Hundred  and  Seven! 
six  years,  from  the  first  establishment  of  a  consular  govel 
ment  on  the  island  of  the  Kialto,*  to  the  moment  when  tl 
General-in-chief  of  the  French  army  of  Italy  pronounced  t] 
Venetian  republic  a  thing  of  the  past.    Of  this  period,  Tn 

•Appendix  1,  "FoundatJon  olVeidcei." 
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fncdnxl  and  Scvcnty-six*  ycare  wore  passed  in  a  nnmlnal  Bnb- 
lion  h>  tlie  eitiea  of  old  Venotio,  espeuially  to  Pndiin,  and  in 
L  agitated  fonn  of  dcirnicraey,  of  whioh  the  cxDCUtivc  appears 
ro  been  entmstcd  to  triljunc8,f  chosen,  one  by  the  InUabi- 
Fof  each  of  the  principjil  islandu^  For  six  hundred  yeare.if 
[ig  which  tlio  power  of  Venice  was  eontinnally  on  the  in- 
e,  her  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  her  King  or 
po6»!^n^,  in  isLrly  times  at  le»<t,  aa  inueli  independent 
Ahority  as  any  other  European  eovorcign,  hut  an  authority 
'piuiaiilly  Bubjucied  to  limitation,  and  shortened  almoBt  daily  of 
iprcrogativDft,  while  it  incrwiRcd  in  a  epeetml  and  incitpable 
lificence.     The  final  government  of  the  nobles,  under  tho 
of  a  king,  lasted  for  £ve  hundred  ycant,  during  which. 
lioe  reaped  the  fruitd  of  her  fumier  energies,  conKuniod 

, — and  expired. 
§  iv.  Let  the  i-eader  therefore  coneeive  the  oxistenoo  of  tho 
letian  state  as  broadly  divided  into  two  pcrioiis:  the  first 
[nine  Jiundw'd,  the  second  of  five  hundred  yoarw,  the  M-'iMira- 
bcing  marked  hy  what  was  called  the  "Sorrar  del  Con- 
iioi''  tliat  is  to  say,  the  final  and  alwolutc  distinction  of  tlie 
lee  from  the  commonalty,  and  tlie  e^taMli^hnieiit  uf  tlit» 
,eut  in  tlieir  hands  to  the  exclusion  alike  of  tlie  iu- 
of  the  people  on  the  one  side^  and  the  authority  of  the 
on  the  other. 
Then  tho  tipHC  period,  of  nine  hundred  years,  pre&enta  na 
e  most  intercftting  spectacle  of  a  people  Rtrug<;liiig  out 
hy  into  order  and  power;  and  then  govenied,  fur  the 
na*  part,  by  the  worthiest  and  Tiohlodt  man  whom  they  could 
fl  auKfUg  them,§  called  their  Doge  or  Leader,  M'llh  an  uris- 
"TKAiy  gradually  and  resolutely  forming  iteelf  around  hiiti, 
^t  of  which,  and  at  lost  hy  which,  he  was  chosen ;  an  ari&toc- 

■  Appendix  2.  "  Power  of  the  Doges." 
1  SliRBondi,  lUst.  dra  Itcp.  lul.,  vol.  i.  cb.  v. 
lAppfndixS,  "Sfiriir  iM  ConiJglio." 

I "  lln  mpulo  Itovur  wodv  clw  ooa  mro.  noa  poc:lii.  nrni  nKkU\,  %\gyi» 
leiwK.  mit  mrttinmoui.  fiochj  tuigHori  c  insicmrnii'TiTc.  tin.  ottimo  wlo." 
■^J  Ah.  nvJJJmv,  Vcaicti!    Wisdom  Um,  iuditd. 
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racy  ott-iog  ite  ori^  to  the  aooidoutal  numbers,  iofl 
wealth  of  some  among  the  faniilics  of  the  fuj^tivcs  from 
older  "Venetia,  and  gradually  organizing  itself,  by  ite  onity 
beroisiUj  into  a  separate  IxMiy.  , 

Xliift  &Kt  period  includee  the  rise  of  Yenicc,  h^*  doI 
achiovomoutfi,  and  the  circumstanuce  which  determined 
ehara<!ter  and  jwjsition  ninonp  Kiiroppaii  powers;  and  wi 
it*  nu\^e,  as  might  have  been  anticipiitod,  we  find  the  namoj 
all    her  hero  prinees, — of   Pietro  Ureeolo,  Ordakfo  Fa] 
Domenico  Hichleli,  Sebastiauo  Ziaui,  and  Enrioo  Dandolo.  | 

§  V.  The  second  period  opens  with  a  imndrcd  i^nd  twej 
years,  tlie  most  eventful  in  (ho  career  of  Venice — the  ccnl 
elru^le  of  licr  life — stained  with  her  darken*  criine,  ibe 
del-  of  Carrara — disturbed  by  Iier  moat  dangerous  in 
sedition,  the  conepim^'  of  Falicr — oj^prcssed  by  her  moat 
war,  ttic  wai-  of  Chiozjta — and  distingiiislied  by  the  gift: 
her  two  noblest  ciliwns  (for  m  this  period  the  heroism  of 
citizens  replaces  that  of  her  uionarchii),  Yittor  Pit^aul  and 
Zeiift. 

I  date  the  commeneenient  of  the  Fal!  of  Venice  from 
death  of  Carlo  Zeno,  Sth  May,  l-ilS;*  the  ?t(«'A/^  comm^ 
raent  from  that  of  another  of  her  noble&t  and  wisest  child) 
the  Doge  ToiiiaBo  Moceuigu,  who  expired  five  years  la 
The  reign   of  Foseari  followed,  ploomy  with   pustjience  i 
war ;  a  war  in  which  largo  ocquiationB  of  territory  wore  nn 
by  BVJbtie  or  furtinialu  policy  in  Loinbai-dy,  an<l  difigraa^  i 
nilioant  a*  irmiHirablv,  suBUiiiied  in   the  battley  on  the  Pu 
Cremona,  and  in  the  marshes  of  Caravagj^o.     In  1454,  Ten 
the  tii-st  of  Ihe  states  of   Cliristtrndoni,  linmiliatud  herself 
the  Turk :  in  the  eanie  year  was  cstabliehed  the  Inquisltio; 
State,+  and  from  this  period  her  government  tahee  the  pe 
ious  and  luyetcrions  form  imder  wliich  it  is  neually  concoi 
In  1477,  the  great  Turkish  invasion  Bprcad  terror  to 


*-»D«u,  liv.  ril.cti.xll. 
<  tiani.  liv-  xvi  cap,  xx.     Wv  owp  to  thii*  hislrtHan  the  dlscoTerjr  of '' 
n-^iiai  of  tlu-  Uibttanl  dod  flute  of  ila  w*1n»iii.sliinfn« 
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of  Uie  lagooTis;   and   in  1508  the  Icapno  of  Cambrm 

rkp  tlic  period  usually  aseignt-d  a&  liiu  (x)ninK>i]r4>it)pnt  of  thu 

:  of  the  Venetian  powrjr;*  tlie  wnimercial  prt»ip«rit,v  of 

imioe  in  tlie  rloee  of  tho  tifteeiitli  ct-ntury  I'liii'linj;  Irt  Iiis- 

n»  to  the  previous  evidence  uf  the  dinuiiutiun  of  lior  iuter- 

'  etrenj^h. 

§  VI.  Now  there  is  apparenfly  a   t^if^iificiitivo  fninridoiine 

in  tho  estubiiBlinicnt  of  the  nriKt<M*nitic  mni  oligarchical 

are,  and  the  Uiminntion  of  the  proBperity  of  the  state.     Bat 

is  the  Tcpy  qnestion  at  issue  ;  and  it  ai»]>car3  to  nte  quite 

Btemiined  by  any  iiiatorian,  or  deteriniiied  by  each  in  ac- 

loe  with  lus  ovm  prejudiceo.    It  ib  a  triple  qne^ion : 

whether  the  oli^reliy  estabhshod  by  the  etforts  of  indi- 

anibition  was  tlic  cause,  in  ita  ^nltgctjni'nt  (i|>eni(ion,  of 

Fall  of  Venice ;  or  (secondly)  whether  the  establishinent  of 

oligarehy  itself  be  not  the  sign  and  evidence,  rather  than 

canAo,  of  national  enerration;  or  (lastly)  whether,  as.  I 

sr  tliink,  the  history  of  Venice  might  not  he  written 

without  reference  to  the  construction  of  her  senate  or 

prerogaliveeof  her  Doge.     It  is  tlic  history  of  a  ptM>pIo 

^inently  at  unity  in  itaelf,  desoendantji  of  IVmian  rairo,  long 

dpUned  by  odvotmty,  and  oonipelled  by  ita  position  cither  to 

I  Dobly  or  to  perish : — for  a  thoutnind  yeans  they  fooglit  for 

i;  for  tliree  hundred  they  invited  death;  their  battle  waa 

led,  and  their  call  was  heard. 

1^  vn.  Tlin)nghoa(  lier  career,  the  victories  of  Venicej  and, 

Imany  poriods  of  it,  her  safety,  were  pnivlisisciL  by  individaal 

, ;  and  the  man  wlio  exalted  or  saved  her  was  sometimea 

^teriwt)  her  king,  eometimea  a  noble,  wnnctiines  a  citizen. 

liim  no  matter,  nor  to  lier:  the  real  que«ion  J3,  not  so 

what  names  they  bore,  or  with  what  powora  they  were 

ted,  m  hiiw  they  were  trained ;   how  they  were  miide 

of  themselves,  servanta  of  their  conntry,  patient  of 

impatient  of  dishonor ;  and  what  was  the  true  reaam 

^  Oinlnouslj  idgnlfled  \ix  tliirir  hnnt'iiiatinn  to  the  Pftptil  fviWAr  {nR  ty^nie 
arkbOi)  in  ISU^  *ad  tbeir  abMndoazaeut  oi  their  right  ot  a.OToinJiiuii 
'ofiAeJrttvTftortea. 
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of  tbc  ehanf^  ham  the  time  when  ebc  conld  find  9a.v\t 
among  those  whom  ehc  hod  cast  into  prison,  to  that  when 
roicee  of  her  own  children  eommandod  h«r  to  eigu  cove 
witli  Death.* 

§  vuL.  On  tliifi  cuUatenil  question  I  vrMi  the  roadGr*g 
to  be  fixed  tliroughout  nil  uur  Bubsequent  iiirjuiricft.     It 
give  double  iutervec  to  every  detail:  nor  will  llie  interest j 
profitless ;  for  the  evidence  which  I  eliall  be  able  to 
from  the  art*  of  Venice  will  he  botli  frequent  and  ii 
that  the  decline  of  her  political  proeperity  was  exactly 
dent  ^Aitll  tliat  of  dittnentic  and  individual  n.-Iigion. 

I  i>ay  doineetie  and  individual ;  for — and  thie  is  tlie 
point  wliieh   I  witJi  llie  reader  t*i  keep  in  niitid — the 
cnrionB  jihenonicnon  in  all  Venetian  higtoiy  is  the  vitaJit 
religion  i»  private  life,  and  its  dcadncsd  In  public 
Amidst  the  enthusiasm,  chivalry,  or  fanaticism  of  the  oil 
states  of  Europo,   Venice   etands,  from   first   to  la&t,  lil 
iiuuikod  titatuo;  lier  ooldness  inijx'imtrablc,  her  exertion 
aroused  by  the  touch  of  a  etfret  spring.     That  epriii^  waa 
commercial  intercat, — this  tho  one  motivej>f  all  lier  im] 
political    acts,  or  cndnring  national   aniniofiiticvfi.     She 
forgive  ■insults  to  her  honor,  hut  never  rivalsliip  in  her 
mcpce ;  she  calculated   tho   gloi-y  of  her  conquests  by  tl 
valuo,  and  et^tinmted  tlieir  juBtieo  by  tlieir  facility.    The 
of  «uecc6B  remains,  when  the  motives  of  attempt  are  forgot 
and  the  eaftual  i-cadcr  of  her  history  may  perhaps  bo  mirpri^ 
to  ho  remiurlod,  that  the  expedition  whit^Ii  was  eommandod 
the  nohlcBt  of  her  princes,  and  whoBo  results  added  moat  to ' 
military  glory,  was  one  in  wliicU  while  all  Europe  around 
was  wasted  by  the  fire  of  its  devotion,  she  first  calculated 
highe&t  price  ehc  could  exact  from  its  piety  for  tho  amiimij 
she  fiimishod,  and  then,  f(ir  the  advancement  of  her  own 
vateiutercJstB,  atoneehrokc  her  faith -f-  and  betrayed  her  relij 

•  The  senate  voted  the  abdicaUon  of  their  auttiori^  by  a  m^jori^ 
Iil2  Ui  14.     (Alisnn,  di.  xxiii.) 
/  By  dinvtJog  Uic  itrois  of  the  CrUBsdera  ftg^inBl  a  Christian 
/Ditru,  Ilr.  iv.  ch.  Jv.  vlli.) 
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§ix.  And  yet,  in  the  mtdRt  of  tiiu  nntional  criminality,  wc 

be  struck  again  and  again  hy  the  o^ndences  of  tlie  moat 

}Uc  in'lividiial  fvelin^.    The  teare  of  Dandolo  were  not  slied 

Iiypocrisyj  tliougli  they  wuid  not  Mind  Uim  to  the  uiij)i)r- 
nceof  tiie  ooiniaest  of  Zara.  Tliu  habit  of  atisigniiig  tu  re- 
!»n  a  direct  inilucnco  over  ult  hUs  own  iietioiiis  mid  oil  the 
ain  of  his  oien  daily  life,  is  reitiorkuble  in  every  great 
enetioD  during  tbo  times  of  tho  )iro6i>oricy  of  cho  Bt«t«;  nor 
E  imstaiicea  n-ajtiting  in  whicl)  the  private  feeling  of  the  citi- 
rcachtis  the  t^phere  of  titeir  policy,  and  even  becomue  the 
ide  of  its  course  where  tho  Gcales  of  cxpedicaey  arc  donht- 
Uy  IsUunued.     I  sincerely  trnet  that  tlic  inquirer  would  bu 

ippointed  who  Bliotild  endeavor  to  trace  any  more  iinnie- 
tc  reasons  for  tlieir  adoption  of  the  cause  of  iVJcxander  IXL 
met  Barbaroasn,  than,  the  piety  which  was  excited  by  t!io 
tracter  of  tlicir  suppliant,  and  the  iioblo  pride  which  waa 
evoked  by  the  io^letice  of  the  emperor.  But  the  heart  o£ 
aim  is  ^wn  only  in  her  liastieet  councils ;  her  worldly 
it  recovera  the  aeceudemfy  whenever  she  has  time  to  cal- 
»te  tlie  prolMibilitiea  of  advantage,  or  whe!i  they  arc  eutti- 
rit.ly  dii^inct  to  need  no  calculation;  and  the  entire  snbjeo- 

of  private  pi*>ty  to  national  ]>oh"cy  is  not  onlj-  rtiniarkablc 
oaghout  the  almost  endless  aeries  of  treacheries  and  tjTun- 
by  which  her  empire  was  ctdarged  and  niaiutiuned,  but 
nlwlised  by  a  very  tdugulai*  ciruunistiiiice  in  tho  building  o£ 
city  itself.  I  am  awaii)  of  no  other  city  of  Eunipe  in 
icb  its  cathedral  was  not  tlic  principal  feature.    Gut  the 

ii3|mJ  ehureli  in  Venice  wax  tlio  cliajMil  attjiehcd  t«  tho 
■00  of  her  prince,  and  called  the  "  Ohio«i  Dutale."  The 
iriarcLal  chnrch,*  inoon»idoni.b1e  in  siko  and  mc^  in  dcco- 
loo,  stands  on  tlio  outermi.:*t  islet  of  the  Venetian  gi'onp, 
3  itB  name,  as  well  as  its  site,  is  probably  uulinown  to  the 
taiat  number  of  travellei-s  paaeing  hastily  through  tho  city. 
Or  ia  it  loai  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  two  most  important 

plee  of  Venice,  next  to  the  ducal  chapel,  owe  their  size  and 

*Appeadti4,  "Saa  Pictro  di  Castello." 
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magnifiooncc,  not  to  national  effort,  bot  to  tho  energy  of 
Fninuiwan  and  Dofnioi^ian  nioukts  supported  hj  the 
lOrgiuitzution  of  those  f:^at  eooictiea  on  the  nuunlmu)  uf  It 
and  ootintciiaiiccd  by  tho  mo^t  piouts  and  perha]>.s  ako,  in 
genemtion,  tho  most  wise,  of  all  the  princes  of  Venice,* 
now  resCif  iKsnuatU  tho  nx>£  of  one  of  chuse  very  templce, 
whoec  life  m  not  satirized  by  the  ima;^  of  tho  Virtutjs  wl 
a  Ttittciin  sculptor  has  placed  aronnd  his  tomb. 

§  X.  There  are,  therefore,  two  strange  and  solemn  li^ 
in  which  we  Lave  to  regard  aliuo«<t  every  scene  in  tho  fit 
history  of  the  Kivo  Alto.     We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  a  dc 
and  constant  tone  of  individual    religion   I'haractertRing 
lives  of  tho  intizens  uf  Venioo   in  hi-r  greatnciv ;  wi*  tiiid 
Fpirit  inflnencing  them  in  all  tlic  familiar  and  immediate 
cems  of  life,  giving  a  pccnliar  dignity  to  tlie  eondnct  CTen^l 
their  eom^niercia!  traneactionit,  and  confeBsed  by  them  with^ 
gimplicdty  of  faitli  that  may  well  put  to  shaino  the  heeitatb 
with,  which  a  man  of  the  world  at  present  admits  (even 
be  u>  ill  rwility)  tliat  n^ligioiin  fei.'lit)g  has  any  tnfliionco 
the  minor  branKhca  of  bin  conduct.     And  we  tind  a»  the  nat 
ral  conflcqnoneo  of  nil  tlus,  a  healthy  aerenity  of  mind 
energy  of  will  expressed  in  all  thfir  aeti.ins,  and  n  Iiabit 
heroism  which   never  fails  tliom,  ewii  when   the  imm* 
motive  of  action  ceases  to  l>e  praiseworthy,     With  the  fulr 
of  this  Bpii-it  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  exactly  eor 
eiit,  and  xvitli  its  failni-e  her  decline,  and  tliut  witJi  a  <J( 
and  prt^cifciun  which  it  will  be  oiio  of  the  coIJatei-sd  objects 
tlio   fullowing  «!tisay  to  domonKt.rate  from  such  iMtcidcntal 
donee  as  thu  fluid  of  iti^  incjuirj'  presents.     And,  thns  far, 
is  natural  luid  Hiinple.     But  tho  utopping  sliort  of  this  reh^ 
faith  when  it  appejim  likely  to  inflwcnw  national  action, 
respomlent  as  it  i;*,  and  tliat  most  strikingly,  with  several  cl 
acterietio^  of  the  temper  of  our  prtwent  Englisli  legitjlntiu^j 
a  eubject.  morally  and  politically,  of  tho  most  curiou*  iut 
eet  and  cotnplicatcjd  difficulty ;  one,  however,  which  the 


TnnuiM)  3Iiiofnlgo.  nViovn  nunbO^  %'\. 
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of  my  prewnt  inquiiy  will  not  pomiit  me  to  approach,  and  for 
«  treatment  of  which  I  inuxt  l>d  coiiteut  to  famisli  materiak 
lO  lif!;ht  I  may  be  able  to  throw  upon  tlie  private  tondeii- 
of  tlie  A'^enetian  cluiractcr. 

g  XI.  There  is,  however,  another  most  intcrestiD^  fcatnre 
n  the  policy  nf  Venice  whifrh  will  be  ofltn  hronght  btrfore  lis; 
id  which  a  Houiaiiist  would  gladly  aseign  a«  the  renaon  of  its 
lii^ou ;    naiuely,  the   maj^iiicQut    and  sueceeeful   struggle 
•  Uieli  ^e  iiiaintainod  against  the   tumjmnil  authority  of  the 
'huTch  of   Kuma     It  ia  true  that,  iu  a  rapid  sui-vey  of  her 
larccr,  the  eye  ia  at  first  arrcetod  by  tlie  strange  drama  to 
liich  I  have  ahvady  a!liid(;d,  elo«*t*d  by  that  t^vcr  monmrable 
e  in  the  portico  of  St.  Mark's,*  the  central  expression  in 
lOsLmen^s  thoughts  of  the  unendurable  elevation  of  tlio  pon- 
iticml  power ;    it  ']&  true  that  the  proudeet  thoughts  of  Venice, 
WfU  Kf.  the  insi^ia  of  her  prince,  and  the  form  of  her  chief 
estival,  recorded  the  eervioo  thus  rendered   to   the    Roman 
tHinrnh.     But   the  enduring  suniimeDt  of  ycare   more    than 
jludanced  the  enthnftiasm  of  a  moment ;  and  the  bull  of  Clem- 
ent v.,  which  exeommimicated  the  A'eiietians  and  their  doge, 
ikenittg  them  to  Dathan,  Abiraiu,  AI)«aloiu,  and  Lucifer,  i»  a 
Dger  e\^dence   of  the  great   tetideucies  of   the  Venetian. 
'emucnt  tlum  the  mnbrella  of  the  doge  or  the  ring  of  tlio 
driaiic.     The  hnraitiation  of  Francesco  Daiidolo  blotted  out 
le  eJiiune  of  Biirbaroflea.  and  the  total  cveluAiou  of  eccleAiasties 
all  ehaio  in  the  councils  of  Venice  bc<:aiuu  au  enduring 


•  "In  that  tpmpir  porch, 
[Tlie  braes  b  gOD«,  tlus  porphjTy  rciimlan.) 
Did  BARB-MiOhfA  fllnu:  bis  nuinllc  qH, 
And  kn«'Ilng,  on  his  nerk  reoclvp  Kip  foot 
Of  the  proud  Pontiff— Uiiw  tit  lA<t  «m«>Icd 
For  fliglit,  di<^iiM,  and  many  an  agaiaii  sbukin 
Oa  hit  KtoDc  pillow." 
bsnTly  my  irliu-mxj  the  litics  are  talhrn  :  Hogcw'  "  Ilaly"  hJW,  I  be- 
^jK>w  n  pliu'fi  in  Ihc  hvSI.  bctovixl  coinpttrlmviiE  of  all  librarive.  ai>d  nilL 
■   imiii  U.    Tlutn-  h  more  true  cxpre»i\oa  ot  ttift%v">'^"'^1 
<  LA  dvfvtvd  to  luT  in  ihat  poem,  tluui  \a  tiU  iAwi  >]t:taX ' 
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miirk  nf  her  knciwloil^  of  tlio  Bpirit  of  the  Chnrcii  of  Rom 
snd  of  her  detianoo  of  it. 

To  this  exclusion  of  Papnl  inflncntrc  from  lier  councils,  tb 
Romaniet  will  anrihiito  tlieir  irrL-ligioii,  and  the  I'rotegtni 
tliuir  euccees.*  Tlie  first  may  be  gilencod  hy  a  reference  to  th 
character  of  the  [K'licy  o£  the  Vatican  iue]f ;  and  (he  second  h 
hwi  own  eliaint',  when  he  reflcuttt  that  the  EugUnh  lu^^i^lsiti 
BornlitMHl  their  principles  to  expose  themeclvt*  to  the  \< 
danger  winch  the  Vcnoriaii  twinatti  Bu«rlfi<!cd  theirs  to  avoid. 

§  xn.  One  more  cdi-ciiTnstancc  remains  to  he  noted  res 
ing  tlie  Venetian  government,  the  singular  unity  of  tlie  familie 
composing  it, — luiity  far  from  eintsjro  or  perfet't,  but  still  &i 
mil-able  when  contragtoJ  with  llio  liery  feuds,  the  almoet  dait 
revolutions,  the  metier  succcRgionit  of  fnniilicB  and  paition  I 
power,  whicli  fill  tlie  annals  of  tlie  otlior  states  of  Italy.  Thi 
rivalahlp  should  eonicti'mes  he  ended  hy  tUo  dujcger,  or  cninit 
conducted  to  its  ends  under  the  mask  of  law,  eonld  nfjt  hut  b 
anticipated  whore  the  fierce  Italian  gpirit  was  Bubjeetod  to  i 
Bevorc  a  restraint :  it.  is  much  that  jealousy  apijcars  URUally  ui 
mingled  with  illi^tiinato  ambition,  and  tliat,  for  every  Irietanc 
iu  which  private  passion  eonj^ht  iu  gratification  through  piihli 
danfrer,  there  arc  a  thousand  in  which  it  was  Mcrificed  to  th 
pnMic  advaiitigi?.  Venice  may  well  call  npon  na  to  note  vH 
reverence,  that  of  all  the  towers  which  are  still  ecen  rising  lib 
a  bi-anclitoes  forest  from  her  islands,  there  \&  but  one  whose  oifiol 
was  other  than  tliat  of  summoning  to  prayer,  and  that  one  was  j 
watch-towor  only :  from  Srat  to  last,  wliile  tho  palaeea  of  th 
otlier  eiiies  of  Italy  were  lifted  into  Bullen  furtitudrs  of  rani 
part,  and  frin^rd  with  forked  battlemonts  for  tlie  javelin  on 
.the  bow,  the  sands  of  Venice  never  sank  midur  llie  weight  of 
war  tower,  and  her  roof  terraces  wore  wreathed  with  Arahiai 
imagery,  of  golden  globes  sngpended  on  the  leaves  of  Uliee-f 

•  Al  Imwt,  siicb  Micoess  aa  they  had.    Vide  Appendix  6^  "  The  Pqa 
l^►»■e^  io  Veoico." 

f  The  luconstdcmWi.'  forlifiraltnns  of  the  ararnnl  arc  no  PsivpHon  to  Ih' 

mahvaenl.  as  far  as  it  Wfranls  tho  dry  lt«:Jf.     Tliey  atf  llnie  nK^r«i  Uun 

-cmbluaoe  ofprecaaiioa  affiiaat  the  attack  of  a  forcl^  coemjr. 
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^  sm.  Tliefie,  llien,  ap^vav  to  mo  to  he  the  points  of  chivi 
pmeml  intcrost  in  the  clianieter  ajid  fate  of  tlic  Venutiaii  ]»«►. 
fik.  I  would  next  oniioavor  to  jrivo  tho  reader  eome  idea  of 
tlie  iriMirier  in  whioli  the  tefitimoiiy  of  Art  l>eare  iijum  tliesa 
qiiicstion&,  aiid  of  the  ab'p<!et  which  the  arts  themselvej^  asAuma 
iriren  they  arc  regarded  in  their  tnio  connesiou  with  the  history 
of  the  fitato. 

laL  lioeeiTO  the  witncM  of  Pointinf!^. 

it  will  Iw)  rciacmlicred  that  I  put  tho  commoncoment  nf  tho 
Fall  of  Vtiiiiee  m  far  haek  ob  141S. 

Xow,  Jalin  Uulhiii  whs  bum  in  1423,  and  Titian  in  HjtO. 
John  Bclliiii,  and  Ida  brother  Gentile,  two  years  older  ttian  lio, 
Am  tho  line  of  the  wiered  painten*  of  Vcniee.  Bnt  the  moet 
Kleinn  spirit  of  religions  faith  aniniat<?s  their  works  to  the  hi«t, 
There  Jb  do  religion  in  any  work  of  Titian's ;  there  is  not  oven 
llx]  smullebt  evidcnw;  cf  rolinioiis  temper  or  sympatliitw  either 
ia  lmii«ilf,  or  in  tliufic  fur  whuin  Itu  piiiiitod.  J  Lib  largiT  Htcrod 
iiihject*  are  merely  themes  for  tho  exliibltion  of  pictorial  rhet- 
oric,— eompoeition  and  color.  Ilia  minor  works  are  pnicrally 
nado  snl»ordinatc  to  pnrpofica  of  jmnraitiuM.  The  Madonna  in 
UiBcJinrch  of  the  Krari  is  a  more  lay  fignrc,  intpodnced  to  form 
'a link  of  connexion  between  tho  jw^rtraits  of  various  memborfi 
odhe  I'csaro  fajiiily  whu  surruund  hor. 

Knw  this  IB  net  merely  heraiutMi  John  Bellini  was  a  relij^ious 
nan  and  Titian  waii  not.  Titian  and  Bellini  arc  each  tnic  ro])* 
niientativce  of  the  schof)!  of  pointerti  wmteniporary  with  them  ; 
Bil  tho  differenoe  in  their  artistic  feeling  U  a  «)nMKpien(x>  not 
*(i  mach  of  differcnec  in  their  own  natural  charactcra  as  in  their 
wrly  education:  Bellini  was  hrouj^ht  up  in  faith;  Titian  in 
fiinnalism.  Between  ihu  ycare  of  theii"  births  the  vit:d  roligitiu 
ufVonicii  had  explroih 

§xiv.  Tho  viiid  religion,  ol>serva  not  tho  formal.  Out* 
*inl  ub«!rvi\nco  was  its  strict  m  ever ;  mid  doge  siiid  senaltkr 
"iQ  were  jMintcd,  in  almost  everj*  important  instuneo,  kiineling 
Iwforo  the  Madonna  or  St.  Mark  ;  a  confciwion  of  faith  made 
naivcrgal  h/  the  puiv  giiki  of  thv  Venetian  mh^\iuv.  Wa  "^ 
[^ne  ibe  ^^at  pivtuni  of  Titiim'a  in  tlie  ducal  YraXac*:;.  ttt  'Ow 


I 
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Doge  Antonio  Grimam  kiweling  before  Faitli:  there  is 
curioos  Lc«6oa  in  it.  T1j»  ligare  of  Fiuth  i£  a  ooai-sc  portrait 
of  one  of  Titian's  loaet  gnioeful  foiiiule  nnxJtils:  Faitli  liad 
become  earnal.  Tto  oyo  m  tirst  cAiiglit  hy  tbo  flasb  of  tJitf 
Dc^'a  annor.  Tlie  heart  of  Venico  was  in  her  wars,  not  in 
ier  worship. 

The  mind  of  Tintoret,  incomparably  more  deep  and  Beriona 
than  tliat  of  Titian,  caeta  the  eolemnity  of  ite  own  tone  over  tha 
sacred  subjcets  which  it  iipproaebea,  and  Bometiines  forgeta 
itnolf  into  dovotion ;  but  the  principle  of  treatment  is  altogether 
the  same  aa  Titian's ;  abeolute  snbordination  of  the  roligiowii 
mbject  to  purposes  of  decoration  or  portraiture. 

The  evidence  might  be  aeeumulated  a  thoui^andfuld  froni! 
the  works  of  Veronoee,  and  of  ovei-y  eucc^eedinj;  painter. ^tiiat 
tlie  fifteenth  century  had  taken  away  the  rcligioue  heart  of 
Venice. 

g  XV.  Such  X8  the  evidence  of  Painting.    To  collect  that  o; 
ArehitectnrQ  vrill  be  our  task  through  many  a  page  to  come; 
but  1  must  hero  pirc  a  general  idea  of  its  beads. 

Philippe  dc  ('oumiync&,  wTitiug  of  his  entry  into  Venice  ia 
1495,  says, — 

''(."liascun  nic  fcit  oeoir  an  meillicu  dc  ecs  denx  ainbassA 
dcurs  qni  est  rhorincnr  d'ltalio  qno  d'estro  au  moillieii ;  et  me 
menei-ent  an  long  de  la  grant  me,  <iu'ik  ajipellent  le  Canal 
Grant,  et  est  bien  lai^e.  Lea  galleee  y  parent  a  Iravers  et  y  ay 
veu  uavire  do  quatre  cens  toiiueanx  on  plus  prcB  dtJH  maieoufi: 
ft  ust  la  pins  bellB  rue  (juu  Jo  croy  qui  sott  en  tout  Ic  mondc,  di 
la  mienlx  niaiftonnce,  et  va  lo  long  do  la  villo.  Lee  maisonA  soul 
fort  gnuides  et  liaultes,  et  de  bonne  pierre,  et  lea  anciennes 
tontce  painctcs;  los  aultres  faictes  depuis  cent  ans:  touted  ojit 
le  dcvant  de  marbre  blanc,  qui  lenr  viont  d'Istrie,  u  cent  mils 
de  U,  et  encores  inaincte  grant  piece  de  pori>liiro  et  de  earpen- 
thie  ear  le  devant.  .  .  .  C'i»t  la  plus  triuiiiphanlc  cit6 
que  fays  janiius  veue  et  qni  plus  faict  d'honnenr  a  anibasea- 
doiire  et  eelran^ers.  et  qui  phis  Raigeniont  no  gouvcmc,  et  ail 
Je  fvrvice  de  Dieu  est  le  plus  sullempnellement  faict :  et  encoi-eg 
}a'Jl  jrpeaet  him.  avoir  d'aulti-CB  faultes,  si  jo  croy  que 
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«  flv^e  ponr  h  revetcnec  (jn'ilz  portent  an  eervice  de 

§  ITT.  This  pawage  h  of  peculiar  iuturcet,  for  two  reasaiia. 
OkeiTf,  first,  the  iiiiiirefiflion  of  Coiiiin^Ties  i-espwtiiiij  the  roti- 
poaof  Vfiiiee:  of  which,  as  1  have  above  wiid,  the  foniis  Ktill 
raiuuDcd  with  eoiiie  gUinrncring  of  Hfe  Jn  Oieiii,  and  were  tlio 
fvitenoc  of  whiit  tlio  real  life  had  Ijoen  in  former  timoft.  Hut 
olssrve,  secoudly,  the  iinpreftsion  in^jtantly  uiatle  ou  Coiimiyiies' 
iBind  hy  the  diFtinction  between  the  elder  pnlaceti  ami  thoao 
lioilt  "within  this  last  hundred  ycare;  which  all  have  their 
froiitfl  of  wliite  niarblo  hroughfc  from  lati-ia,  a.  hundred  miles 
vn^y  and  heaidcs,  many  a  large  pieco  of  ]>urj;hyry  atid  serpen- 
tine  upon  their  fronts." 

On  the  opposite  page  T  have  given  two  of  the  ornamente  of 

^  ptdaces  wliich  so  struck  the  French  amboeeador.f    He  wm 

right  in  hU  uutiee  of  the  dit»t1notion,     There  had  indeed  come 

»clan|re  over  Venetian  areliitectunj  in  the  iiftot'Uth  century; 

ami  a  change  of  some  importaneo  to  ue  inodcriifl:  we  Dnghah 

[oire  to  it  onr  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  Europe  in  general  owes 

I  to  h  the  ntter  degradation  or  destnieticm  of  hcrschonlsof  arcJii- 

I  twtare,  norer  eince  revived.     But  that  the  reader  may  nnder- 

[Rvtd  tliis,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  tioiuc  general  idea 

*rf  tlie  connexion  of  the  architecture  of  Venice  with  that  of  the 

fmoi  Kuru[)e,  from  its  urigiu  forwards. 

S  xvn.  All  European  arehiteeituro,  had  and  gooH,  old  and 
tii'W.  is  derived  from  Greece  through  Rome,  and  e<ilored  amd 
l^rffCted  from  tlie  Kast.  The  hislory  of  architectni'o  ia  notliing 
bat  the  tracing  of  the  various  modc^  and  directions  of  thin  do- 
tiratioiL  Understand  this,  ooee  for  all :  if  yon  hold  fast  this 
put  connecting  clue,  you  may  string  all  the  types  of  snece&sivo 
"tlutectund  invention  upon  it  like  so  many  licada.  The  Boric 
'"^  Iho  Corinthian  orders  arc  the  n^ots,  the  one  of  all  Konian- 
^110,  luasBy-cupitalud  buildingii — Norman,  Lombar*!,  Byzantine, 
"J  what  else  you  ean  name  of  the  kind ;  and  the  Corinthian 

*Mc'mijlrmiid«  Conimynwt,  Ilv,  vlf.  ch.  xvtii, 
i  Ap]H^u(lb(  6,  "llenniaauiteOniamema." 
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of  all  Gothic,  Early  EngliBli,  French,  German,  and  Toscan.  : 
Now  observe :  tliose  old  Greeks  gave  the  shaft ;  Rome  gave 
the  arch ;  the  Arabs  pointed  and  foliated  the  arch.     The  shaft 
and  arch,  the  frame-work  and  strength  of  architecture,  are  from  , 
the  race  of  Japheth :  the  spirituality  and  sanctity  of  it  from 
Ismael,  Abraham,  and  Shem. 

§  xvm.  There  is  high  probability  that  the  Greet  received 
his  shaft  system  from  Egypt ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  keep  this 
earher  derivation  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  only  neees- 
Bary  that  he  should  be  able  to  refer  to  a  fixed  point  of  origin, 
when  the  form  of  the  shaft  was  first  perfected.  But  it  may  be 
incidentally  observed,  that  if  the  Greeks  did  indeed  receive 
their  Doric  from  Egypt,  then  the  three  families  of  the  earth 
have  each  contributed  their  part  to  its  noblest  architecture : 
and  Ham,  the  servant  of  the  others,  furnishes  the  sustaining  or 
bearing  member,  the  shaft ;  Japheth  the  arch ;  Shem  the 
spiritualisation  of  both. 

§  XIX.  I  have  said  that  thetwoordera,  Doric  and  Corinthian,  , 
are  the  roots  of  all  European  architecture.  You  have,  perhaps, 
heard  of  five  orders ;  but  there  are  only  two  real  orders,  and 
there  never  can  be  any  more  until  doomsday.  On  one  of  these 
orders  the  ornament  is  convex :  those  are  Doric,  Norman,  and 
what  else  you  recollect  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  the  orna- 
ment is  concave :  those  are  Corinthian,  Early  English,  Deco- 
rated, and  what  else  you  recollect  of  that  kind.  The  transitional 
form,  in  which  the  ornamental  line  is  straight,  is  the  centre  or 
root  of  both.  All  other  orders  are  varieties  of  those,  or  phantasms 
and  grotesques  altogether  indefinite  in  number  and  species.* 

§  XX.  This  Greek  architecture,  then,  with  its  two  orders,,  ■ 
■was  clumsily  copied  and  varied  by  the  Komans  with  no  particu- 
lar result,  until  they  begun  to  bring  the  arch  into  extensive 
practical  service ;  except  only  that  the  Doric  capital  was  spoiled 
in  endeavors  to  mend  it,  and  the  Corinthian  much  varied  and 
enriched  with  fanciful,  and  often  very  beautiful  imagery. 
And  in  this  state  of  things  came  Christianity :  seized  upon  the 

'.Appendix  7,  " Varieties  ol  the  Ofdere." 


jifh  OS  licr  own ;  (tijcoratiMl  it,  and  dulightcn  in  it ;  invented 
I  new  Dorio  rapitol  tn  replace  (lie  spoiled  Rurnan  uiie:  aiid  all 
rer  tlic»  Koiiian  empire  set  to  work,  witli  bucIi  iiiatfriuU  as 
tiiixi  nearest  al  liand.  to  oxprtsa  ant!  ailuni  licracif  a^  W-st  glie 
Id.  This  Roman  CliriBtian  arcliitectiire  id  tlio  exact  exprea- 
iun  of  Uw  Clirieiiaiiity  of  tlie  time,  very  fervid  and  beaurifiU 
-htit  very  iuipcrfuct;  in  many  respc'cU  ifpiunuit,  and  yet 
liant  with  a  strong,  childlike  liglit  of  iniagiiiatjon,  wbiuh 
Tflamfs  lip  timlcr  Conrtaiitiuc,  illumines  all  tlie  sliores  of  the 
ipiioms  and  the  j^-gcan  and  tlie  Adridtie  Sea,  and  then 
iidnally,  as  the  people  give  thenuelvcs  up  te  idolati^,  becomes 
>rp8e-Uglit.  Tliu  iii-cliitecture  ainka  into  a  ecttlwi  foim — a 
tmni;^,  gildud,  and  euibaluied  rcpoee:  it,  with  the  religion  it 
ireaecd ;  aiid  bo  would  have  romiiined  for  evur, — so  does 
remain,  wliero  itg  lanj;:iiar  has  boon  undih-turbcd.*  But  rough 
i^vakcning  waa  ordaintni  for  it. 

g  XXI.  This  Christian  art  of  the  dwliiiing  empire  is  divided 
[into  two  great  brantOiea,  western  and  eastern ;  one  centred  at 
jltonio,  the  other  at  Byzautiuiu.  of  which  the  one  is  the  early 
|dtrifitiaii  lloniajiestiuo,  projwrly  so  called,  and  tlie  other,  oar- 
to  liigbor  imaginative  perfection  by  Greek  workmen,  is 
IdiftingiiLnhed  fmni  it  ae  Byy-intino.  But  I  wisli  the  reader,  for 
'tijM  proisent,  to  clafis  the^e  two  branches  of  art  togetJier  in  his 
mind,  they  being,  in  points  of  main  importance,  the  same; 
Lllut  ii-  to  say,  lw»th  of  tlitra  a  true  eontiuuanoe  and  sequence 
[of  the  art  of  old  Rome  itself,  flowing  uninten-uptedly  down 
Uroni  Lho  fountain-head,  and  entruiitvd  always  to  the  beet  wurk- 
jjiifii  will)  wtnid  bo  found— I.!itins  in  Italy  and  Greeks  iji  lireoce ; 
Lund  tliuB  both  branciies  may  be  ranged  under  the  general  term 
lof  Ohrititiun  Ruinancst|uc,  an  arcliitocturc  which  liad  loKt  the 
fndinement  of  Pjignn  art  in  the  dcgradaTiun  of  the  empiro,  biit 
prliicli  was  ciovatcd  by  ClirifetijiDity  to  higher  auns,  and  by  the 
nanny  fif  the  Greek  workmen  endowed  witli  Ijrighter  forms. 
lAtal  this  art  the  reader  may  uunceive  as  extending  in  its  various 

I  •  TIm-  rraikr  will  flml  \he  ffltvr^ points  of  ByranlinP  arrfuitAwrc  s>\t('-w''^'3 
VmitaL  uui  trt'/uiiJu'Jj-  skctiJn^.  tn  th<^  opening  clmplt'T  ot  Wve,  mwA  ***-f)a 
IWtoit  oflnreblera-  oyvnod.—Curzon'H  "  MoniWtcrVcs  ot  l\wi\irt«aJ 
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liranohcs  over  all  the  central  provinoes  of  tlie  empire,  U\ 
nstwrfs  moift  or  le*w  retimrcl.  nwortliii^  to  its  proxiuiity  to  tl 
Beats  of  government ;  dejieiidenl  for  all  its  jxjwop  on  tho 
and  freslities*  of  tlie  religion  wliich  miiinatot]  it;  and  us  tl 
vigor  and  parity  departed,  losing  its  own  vitaliti.-,  and  sin 
into  nerveless  rest,  not  deprived  of  its  beanty,  but  Ixaiuralj 
and  inoapalile  of  ndvsnce  or  change. 

§  XXII.  Meantime  there  liadWn  preparation  for  its  renoT 
"Willie  in  lloine  and  Conitlantinople,  and  in  tlio  dihtrie-te 
thtir  iinmediatf  inlluenw^  this  I^Jlnan  art  of  pure  deeeeut 
pmetiBed  in  all  its  refinement,  an  inipuro  form  of  it — a 
of  Romanesfjne — was  parried  by  inferior  workmen  into  di 
provinces ;  and  still  nider  imitations  of  tlas  patois  were 
ented  by  the  barlKirous  uatiuiis  on  the  sldrts  of  the  eni| 
But  tlieso  liarlmrous  nations  were  in  tlic  strength  of  their  yootilj 
and  wliiie,  in  the  centre  of  Eunipe,  a  refined  and  purely  i 
Boondod  art  waR  Rinking  into  graoaful  formalism,  on  its  conflnc 
II  barharoiis  and  borrowed  art  ^ras  organifiing  itself  into  sti-eng^ii 
and  consistency.    Tlie  reader  must  therefore  consider  the 
tory  of  the  work  of  the  period  as  bruadiy  divided  into  tt 
great  heads:  tho  one  cnibraeing  tlio  elaborately  languid  euc 
«on  of  the  Christian  art  of  Rome;  and  the  oilier,  tlie 
tioiis  of  it  executed  by  nations  iw  every  conceivable  pliaaai 
early  orgaiiiswtion,  on  the  edges  of  the  empire,  or  inclndod  ! 
its  now  merely  nominid  extent. 

g  sxm.  Some  of  the  barbaric  nations  were,  of  conrse, 
snscepribio  of  tide  influence ;  and  when  thoy  burst  over 
Alps,  appear,  like  the  Huns,  as  scourges  only,  or  mix,  as 
Ostrogotlis,    with   the   enervated   ItalianB,   and   give   phyBio 
strungth  ti>  tlie  mass  with  whidi  they  mingle,  without  mata 
rially  affecting  its  intellctitiial  eluracter.    But  otherB,  both  soiit' 
and  north  of  tho  empii*c,  had  felt  ita  inflncnoe,  back  to 
beach  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  one  hand,  and  tt>  the  ifi 
oreoks  of  the  North  Sea  on  the  otlier.     On  the  nortli  and 
tho  influence  was  of  tho  Ijitins;  on  the  Bouth  wid  caet,  of  tlia 
Grcelig.     Two  imtUm?,.  ]>rc-eminent,  alMweaU  \,\ic  i:e»,t, reyr 
to  us  fho  fortffi  of  derivt^l  ndud  on  eiUwir  iM»\ti.     \%'Catt< 
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power  18  eclipsed,  the  ott*  of  reflected  light  gather  into  their 
iulnesa ;    and  when  «i;iii>iiality  and  idoUclry  liad  dufie  Uieif 
and  tltu  ruli^ioii  uf  the  empire  '^vae  laid  a^ecp  in  a  glit- 
•ring  sepnJohre,  clio  living  light  rose  upon  both  horizoiiE,  and 
e  fierce  swonk  of  the  Lombard  and  Arab  were  sbaltiin  over  its 
n  parolygis. 

xxfT.  TIio  work  of  the  Tvomhard  wna  to  ^ve  hardihood 
and  svHtem  to  the  enervated  body  and  enfeebled  mind  of  Cliris- 
tendom;  that  of  the  Arab  fvas  to  puQieli  idolatry,  oud  to  pro- 
olaiiii  the  flpiritnality  of  worship.  Tlio  LoinlMird  coverwd  every 
hurch  which,  he  built  with  the  Buiiljitiired  reprefieutations 
f  biKliiy  eseroises— hunting  and  war.*  Tho  Arab  lianishod 
^nation  of  crcaturo  fonn  fmin  liifl  tctiiplos,  and  ptitv 
>irom  tlieir  iniaarot.s,  '*  Tlien;  in  no  god  but  CukV^  Op- 
ate  in  their  character  and  juiiwion,  alike  iu  their  miigiuilceuce 
(Uiergj*,  thiiy  auiio  fmtu  thu  iN^orth  and  from  the  Soulli,  the 
glacier  turruut  and  the  lava  btruaiii:  tliey  juet  aud  euutunded 
ivor  the  wruck  of  tUo  Roman  eiupire ;  and  the  very  centre  of 
ift  t  I  '  tlie  point  of  pauao  of  both,  tho  dead  water  of  the 
"J .1^  uliarged  with  enilmyod  fragments  of  tho  Human 
k,  is  VicxicE. 
e  Ducal  jialaee  of  Tcince  conlainB  the  throe  elements  in 
\j  e^iial  proportions — tlie  Human,  X>oui)>ajrd,  and  Arab, 
is  the  central  building  of  tho  world. 

§  XXV.  The  reader  will  now  liogin  to  understand  wmiotliing 
t}ie  importance  of  the  Btudy  of  the  cdificea  of  a  city  wliich 
lehidoa^  within  the  circuit  of  some  seven  or  eight  milea,  tlie 
Id  of  contest  iKitwoen  the  three  pre-eminent  arehitcciMrcJi  of 
world  i^^ach  architecture  cxprcs&ing  a  condition  of  reli^on; 
(Bch  an  erroneous  condition,  yet  neceesajy  to  tho  correction  of 
le  ucbers,  and  correr'ted  by  tluun. 
^zxvi.  It  will  be  ikltI  of  my  endeavor,  in  tlie  following  work, 
mark  thu  viii-iouB  modes  in  wbi(Ji  tho  northern  and  southern 
TOR  were  dovelojied  from  tJie  Komun:  here  I  must 
uly  to  name  the  difttingnialung  eharaeten&\\c%  ui  *0a& 


*  Appendix  S,  "ThcNcwthemKuera-." 
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great  famitie«.    The  Cliri«tian  Koinnn  and  Byzantine  woritj 
roniid-ardied,  with  single  and  weU-pn'[«i<riii>m»*l  hhafl^i:  t-apit 
imitated  from  cJaeaitta]  Roman ;  nionldings  more  or  lees  tu ; . 
large  siirfam^  of  wnlls  c-nlinly  covervd  with  iniaper)-,  mo 
land  paintings,  whether  of  Hrripinre  tii^torr  or  of  siK^i-ed  srml 
The  Arah  wbool  \s  at  Jirst  the  aame  in  iu  princii^d  faaCni 
the  Byzantine  workmen  being  employed  by  the  caliplii;; 
tlie  Arab  rapidly  introduces  diaracicK  half  Puraepolitan, 
Kgyptian,  into  the  Bhafts  and  capitalB :  in  his  intense  love ' 
exftitcnicnt  he  poinla  the  arch  and  writhes  it  into  eitrai 
'  foliations ;  he  banishes  the  animal  imagery,  and  invents  an  or 
ritttentation  of  Ids  own  (called  Arabesque)  to  replace  it ;  tliia ! 
being  adapted  for  covering  large  rarfacvs,  he  concentmteg  it  < 
fcutarce  of  intercei,  and  bars  liis  surf»ue6  with  liorizuiital  lii 
of  color,  tiio  cxprcsfiion  of  the  level  of  the  Deeert.     He 
the  dome,  and  adda  the  minaret.    All  is  done  with  exc 
refinement. 

§  xxviL  Tho  changes  effected  by  the  Lombard  are 
carious  atill,  for  they  are  iu  tho  anatomy  of  tlie  buil(Uiig,  m4 
than  its  decoration.     The  Ixjmbard  anrhitecture  represuntajj 
I  eaid,  thu  whulo  of  tliat  of  the  northern  barbaric  nations, 
tliis  I  believe  ^iifi,  at  first,  an  imitation  in  wood  of  tiio  CI 
lEomaii  elmrehea  or  liaBilicas,     "Without  staving  to  exiiiiiine 
•whole  stnicture  of  a  baeiliea,  the  pcader  will  ejisily  nnderetj 
thus  much  of  it:  that  it  had  a  navo  and  two  aistea,  the 
nnich  hijj;her  than  the  aisles;  thut  tho  nave  was  Bcparatcd 
tlie  aialets  hy  rows  of  sliiifts,  which  supported,  above,  large  6j 
of  flat  or  dead  wall,  rising  ahovo  the  tusltjs,  and  fonnjng 
uppor  part  of  tho  nave,  now  called  tho  clercBlory,  M-liich  ha 
gabled  wooden  roof. 

These  high  dead  walU  were,  in  Roman  work,  built  of  i 
but  in  tho  wo-jden  work  of  the  jS'orth,  they  mnsf;  ncccBSur 
liitvo  been  niado  of  horizontal  boai'ds  or  timbers  attached 
upriglitfi  on  the  top  of  tliu  nave  pillurs,  whicih  were  thwusd^ 
«lw  of  wood.*    Kow,  these  uprights  wore  noceaBiirily  tl 


f  ^fpendix  e,  •  •  Woodfca  CUukAw*  ot  tt»  lioTtti," 
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tBon  tlio  rest  of  tho  timborc,  and  formed  vertical  sqnarc  pjlaa- 

Ltere  ulwive  tlic  nave  piore.    As  riirwtiiiiiity  cxtciiilr!*!  luid  clvili- 

don  iucreoeed,  tlie»e  wooden  structiin.*  were  dianged  into 

[aoiiei   Imt   they  were  literally  petrified,  retaining  tlie  fonu 

1  ttiueli  hinl  been  made  ueecaiary  by  tlieir  being  of,  wood.     Tim 

[upnght  piIti£tor  above  tlie  iiavu  pier  ruiriiuni>  in  tliu  btone  cfUttns, 

[■till  is  Ihii  firpt  fonii  of  tiic  ^reat  diiitiuctive  foattiro  of  Nortltiirn 

twiiitei^turo — tlio  vaulting  sliaft.     In  that  form  tlic  Louihards 

raght  it  into  Italy,  in  the  soi'enth  centiirj*,  and  it  remains  to 

[liiiiday  in  St.  Amhrogio  of  Milan,  and  St.  iricliolc  of  Pavia. 

§  iXvuL  When  the  vaulting  shaft  wm  introduced  in  the 

sti>i7  wulU,  additional  membei-s  were  adduJ  for  its  support 

llie  nave  piorg.     Perhaps  two  or  three  pine  tranks,  used  for 

single  pillar,  gavo  tlie  tli^t  idea  nf  tlie  grouped  i^haft.     Bo 

hat  2i  it  may,  the  arraugernent  of  the  nave  pii^r  in  the  fonn  of 

I  cross  ac<iomi3anica  the  sn|jerimpoMtion,of  the  \'au]tin^  sliaft; 

cr  with  cftrrosprmding  grouping  of  minor  slmfts  in  door- 

ajB  and  ajjcrturee  of  windows.     Thus,  tlic  whole  bi}dy  of  tlio 

Itortlicni  arehitceturc,  represented  by  that  of  the  Lcmliartis, 

ay  be  diiw^ribod  m  n:)ugb  but  majestic  work,  roimd-arclit'il, 

,  grouped  shafts,  added  vaulting  ftlmf  te,  and  endless  imagery 

[active  life  and  fantastic  mipei-atitions. 

§  XXIX.  The  glacier  stream  of  the  Lombards,  and  tlie  fol- 

one  of  the  Normans,  left  their  erratic  blocks,  wherever 

had  flowed;  but  without  influencing,  I  think,  the  South- 

nationfi  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  their  own  prcttcnce.     But  tho 

ivi  sireaju  of  the  Arab,  evcu  after  it  ceiifiod  to  tlow,  warmed 

!  whole  of  the  Northern  air ;  and  the  liistory  of  fcrotluc  awihi- 

luro  is  the  hirtory  of  the  refinement  and  spiritunlisntion  of 

^'iirtherti  work  under  its  influence.     The  no'dest  buildings  of 

t  world,  the  Pisan-Romaneeque,  Tuscan  (Giottesque)  Gothic, 

Veronese  Ootluc,  are  those  of  the  Lombard  ficJiook  them- 

tlTis,  under  ita  clooB  and  direct  influence ;  the  various  Gotiuca 

tlie  North  are  the  original  fonns  of  the  aJ'cliiteptnre  which 

piic  LomlKiniri  brought  into  Italy,  changing  uiidur  the  loee  di^tiitA 

[•nfliieiice  of  t}M  A  raff. 

/xxr.  Uuilvrstunding  tkm  mmh  of  the  format\m  ol  VXift 
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great  European  stylc»,  wc  bIibU  have  no  difficulty  in  tnipinpl 
SiiefiCBsion  "f  arcliiteeturos  in  VoiiicR  hoisclf.      Fnmi  whatj 
eaW  of  tlifi  f-t'iitrjil  rlmni«t«r  of  Vwiotiiiii  art,  llio  ruador  isi 
of  conrsL',  to  f(Hi<?liiil(j  tluit  tlio  Rimiivn,  Ndrtlicm,  and  Aral* 
clomciitg  met  tojyirther  tmd  cnn tended  for  tlie  mastery  nt 
saino  period.     The  earliest  elcraont   wrm  the  pure  Chrii 
Koman;  but  few,  if  any,  remains  vf  tliis  art  exist  atVeiit 
for  the  preecnt  pity  wiu?  in  (ho  carHest  tiiiim  ouly  one  of  ma 
sottlenierits  funned  on  the  i-liain  vi  itnin>\iy  it*Iiuid8  whidi  est 
from  the  inDutlis  of  the  Iboiizo  to  tliOBe  of  the  Adi^,  and] 
was  not  nntil  the  l>nffirming  of  tlie  ninth  centnry  that  it' 
tho  seat  of  j|;ovonnnf;iit;  ■while  t.ht-eatliod nil  uf  Tcirrello,  the 
Clirietian  Roman  in  genera!  form,  wa*  rebuilt  in  the  eleven 
century,  and  eho'Wts  evidence  of  Uyzantine  woi'kiiiiLnslup 
many  of  its  details.     Tliis  eaUtednU,  howuver,  with  tho  dii 
of  Santa  Fobwi  at  Torcullo,  San  Giat-oiiio  di  Rinlto  at  Ven 
and  tho  crypt  of  St.  MarVft,  f urms  a  distiufrf.  ^w^tup  of  huiUlir 
ia  whieh  the  Byzantino  intiiicnee  i.t  exceedingly  slifjjht; 
which  is  probably  very  frnfflciontly  rt^presentativc  of  the 
est  arcl;itoctnre  on  tho  islands. 

§  xxxi.  The  Ducal  refjidence  was  removed  to  "Venice  in  I 
And  the  body  of  St.  Mark  wiis  brought  from  Alexandria  t^ 
years  later.     The  first  churcli  of  St.  Mark's  irus,  doobt 
bnilt  in  imitation  of  that  destroyed  at  Alexandria,  and  fr 
wliich  tho  relics  of  tho  saint  had  ]mj(?ji  obtained.     During  i 
I  ninth,  t-onth,  and  eleventh  cenniries,  tlie  architecture  of  Vuii 
Beems  to  have  been  foniiod  on  the  sanic  ni<KlcI,  and  is  ahno 
idcntteal  yrith  that  of  Cairo  nnder  the  caliphs,*  it  being  cr 
immaterial  whutlier  tho  reader  chooses  tu  call  both  Byi 
or  both  Arahie;  the  vorkinen  hQinjy;  certainly  Byzuntine, 
forced  to  the  invention  of  new  formii  by  their  Arabian  nuiste 
and  bnu{!;inf^  these  fonnt>  into  use  ia  whatever  other  partei 
the  world  tiioy  were  cni]iloyed. 

To  this  tirst  Tnanner  of  Venetian  arclntectnre,  tojretheri 
0nch  vestiij^cs  as  i-euiain  of  the  Chmtian  Ronuiu,  I  shall  d« 
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nrt  division  of  the  folloiring;  inqiiij^.  The  examples  ro- 
miniiij;  t>f  it  consist  of  tlu-ec  mihle  c'liun-Iiw(tliosu  of  IVtrx-cllo, 
MiiraiK",  and  tii«  groatur  part  of  St.  Mwk'e),  and  almiit  tun  or 
iwlvo  fni^ients  of  palaces. 

J  xxxir.  To  this  style  tmropods  n  twmsitional  one,  of  a  nliar- 
irtep  tntjrJi  more  difitincily  Amltiaii :  tlio  shafts  becomu  more 
(Punier,  and  the  arches  wmsirtently  pjiiited,  iiiRtcad  of  mniid ; 
certain  otlier  cliaiiges,  not  to  be  enuineralBd  in  a  seutcnoe,  tak- 
ng  place  in  the  capitals  and  raouldbiga.  This  8tylc  is  a^uiost 
BctogiFcly  secular.  It  was  nataral  for  thp  Venetians  to  imi- 
ite  the  1x%iutiful  details  of  the  Arabian  dwelling- house,  wliilo 
flicy  would  witJi  i-ehict-inco  adopt  those  of  tlie  inoB(|uo  for 
Jhrintian  chnrchee. 

I  have  not  mcooedcd  in  fixing  limiting  dates  for  this  style. 

nppears  in  part  contempomry  with  tlie  Ilyzaiitino  manner, 

outlives  it  Its  position  is,  however,  fixed  by  t!ie  eeutnil 
te,  IISO,  that  of  the  elevation  of  the  granite  sliafts  of  tlta 
'iwetta,  wliows  wipitals  are  the  two  most  ini|njrtjint  pieces  of 
Mni  in  this  transitional  style  in  Venice.  Exiunples  of  its  np- 
ic»tion  to  doineetie  Imildinpi  exist  in  almost  cvi>ry  street  of 
«  city,  and  will  fonn  the  subject  of  the  «x;Qnd  division  uf  the 
iDowing  eseaj. 

I  ixxin.  Tlie  YenetianB  were  always  ready  to  receive  le»- 
IKti!  in  art  from, their  enemies  (ebe  had  there  Ijcen  no  Arab 
ork  in  Tenicc).  Bnt  their  cspeeiiil  dread  and  hatred  of  the 
nmi«irfls  ap[»ears  t/>  have  long  prevontwl  them  from  receiving 
iien<5e  of  the  art  whlcli  tlint  pfo])lt'.  had  introniue^d  on 
and  of  Italy.     Nevertheless,  during  the  pmctiee  of 

two  styles  alwve  distin^iBhed.  a  pecaliar  and  vorj'  priml- 
oondition  of  pointe<l  Gothic  had  ariBen  in  eeclewiastical 

litectiire.     It  appeare  to  he  a  fecblo  reflection  of  the  Lom- 

i-Arah  foniiB,  which  were  attaining  iterfeetion  upon  the  con- 

and  would  prohahly,  if  left  to  itself,  have  l^ecn  soon 

lUt^d  in  the  Venetian-Arab  school,  with  which  it  had  from 

first  so  cloee  a  fellowship,  that  it  will  be  fouwl  difficuU  v*i 
ftiiyiJit^b  the  Arainan  o^vit^  in,\\\  those  wiiitrli  s«^\iv  Xo  W«t 

buiU  andcr  thU  tiu-Ijr  Gufhic  influence.     TUe  cAmwXw*  «A 
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Ban  Giacopo  doll*  Orio,  San  Giovanni  in  Bra^ro,  tho  Oanuq 
aiiU  uiio  or  two  niorv,  fiiniieJi  tlio  oiil^'  iuijKiitaiit  exampl 
of  it  Bnt,  in  the  thirteenth  centurr,  the  I>ancij«am» 
Dominicanj;  introduced  from  tiic  continent  their  moralitj 
their  arcbiteetutt),  already  a  distinct  Gotliie,  curiously  develop 
from  Ixunbai'dic  and  Northern  (Gennan  i)  foniie ;  and  the 
fltiunce  of  llie  priaciplcs  exhibited  In  the  vaH.t  churcliee  of  i 
Paol  mid  tho  Fniri  hegan  rapidly  to  alTeut  the  Venetiau-Ai 
seliool.  Still  the  two  sytitemti  never  became  united;  the  Vei 
tian  policy  represstid  the  power  of  the  elmn^h,  and  the  Vonoti 
artists  resUtcd  ita  example;  and  tjienreforwani  the  arcliit«ctl 
of  the  city  becomes  divided  into  occJesiostieal  and  civil :  the 
au  un{»nicefiil  yet  powerful  fonii  of  the  ^Ve8tera  Golliie,  CO 
mon  to  the  whole  |)cninsiiltt,  and  only  sliowing  Venetian  6JI 
pathiet;  iu  the  adoption  of  certain  characteristic  nionldiugs;  t 
other  a  rich,  luxuriant,  and  entirely  orijpiial  Gotliic,  foi 
from  the  Vcnctian-Arah  hy  the  influence  of  the  Dominican 
Fmnciscan  art^hitecture,  and  especially  by  the  enp;rafting  up 
the  Arab  fonns  of  the  most  novel  feature  of  tJtc  Franciw 
work,  its  ti-aceric8.  Tlicso  various  forms  of  Gotliiu,  the  distin 
toe  arcliitecture  tif  Vonite,  chiefly  reprcBontcd  by  the  chund 
of  St.  John  and  Paul,  the  Fran,  and  San  Stcfano,  on  the  cctJi 
afitical  side,  and  by  the  Ducal  palace,  and  the  other  prind 
Gothic  palace^  on  the  secular  side,  will  be  tho  subject  of  I 
third  division  of  the  eseay. 

§  xxxiv.  Is'ow  observe.  Tlie  transitional  (or  espeda 
Arabic)  »tylfj  of  the  Venetian  work  h  coutnilincd  by  tho  di 
1180,  and  IB  tranafoi-med  gradually  into  the  Gotliic,  which  ( 
tends  in  itii  purity  from  the  middle  of  tlie  tliirteenth  to  the 
ginning  of  tlic  fifteenth  century;  that  ia  to  say, over  tlio  p 
cise  period  ■which  T  have  deecribed  as  the  central  epoch  of 
life  of  Venice.  I  dated  her  deeliiio  from  the  year  HIS;  J 
cari  Ifocamo  doge  five  yearn  later,  and  in  his  reign  the  fi 
marked  aigng  appear  in  tircLitecture  of  that  mighty  chall 
whidi  Philippe  do  Conimynca  notices  as  above,  the  clian^ 
wJticIi  London  owes  St.  PaviVa,  Xtome  ftX-.Tfti.w'*,Vftai 
YicvnzH  the  edifices  cOJiuuonly  6upv*^ae<!t  to  "^Ki  xiisas 
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Bd  Europe  in  general  the  degradation  of  every  art  she  lias 
liaoo  ]>nu.-tu>ed. 

^  XXXV.  This  chan^  appears  first  in  a  loeB  of  tmtli  and 

riUlitr  in  existing  arrhit*?eture  all  over  tlio  world.     (Conipure 

'Sevtn  Lanijis,"  <-hap.  ii.)     All  the  ttothics  in  oxi3tenoo,aouth- 

n  or  northern,  were  corrupted  jit  onoc:    the  Ocmiiui  and 

fnach  lottt  tlic-niMiives  in  every  itpcckn  of  extravagance ;   the 

iigiiesh  Gothie  waH  couiiued,  in  its  iuauiti.',  by  a  gtrait-waisteoat 

f  perpendicular  lines ;  the  Italian  ofllorcBOcd  on  the  mairiliind 

lito  tlio  meaningiesR  oniiunentatiuu  of  the  Certosa  of  Pa\'ia 

m)  the  Calliednd  of  Como  (a  Btyle  sometimca  ignorantly  called 

alan  Gothip),  and  at  Venice  into  the  insipid  confni>ion  of  the 

'arts  della  Carta  and  wild  crockets  of  St.  Mark's.    Tliis  cor- 

[jtiw)  of  all  architecture,  especially  ecclcsiastival,  correejMJiided 

la^an<l  mai-ked  the  state  of  rxilij^on  overall  Kurojx^-  the 

k^ar  degradation  of  the  Iktmoniet  ttnperstidon,  and  of  pnblic 

oriliiy  in  conpctjuence,  which  broiiglit  alxtnt  the  Rcfonnation. 

I  xxXYt.  Against  the  corrupted  papacy  arose  two  grcsit 
rioon*  of  adversaries,  Protestants  in  Germany  and  England, 
stionaliuta  iu  France  and  Italy;  tlie  one  requiring  the  pxirifi- 
UtOQ  of  rt^ligion,  tlio  other  iU  dcptnic.tinn.  The  Protestant 
ift  the  religion,  but  caat  aaide  the  liem^ieB  of  Kouie,  and  with 
on  her  arts,  by  which  List  rejection  ho  injured  his  own  diar- 
ter,  cramped  his  intellect  in  refusing  to  it  one  of  its  noblest 
terci«e«,  and  materially  diminished  hi^  influence.  It  may  be  a 
irioag  question  how  far  the  Pausing  of  the  Beformation  haa 
SCQ  a  ex>[iije(|ueuee  of  thiti  error. 

The  Itationali&t  kept  the  arts  and  cast  aside  the  religion, 
liis  rationalistic  art  Is  the  art  commonly  cjl1Ic<1  Kcnaissance, 
uked  by  a  return  to  pagan  systems,  not  to  adopt  them  and 
illow  them  for  Clmstianity,  but  to  rank  itself  under  them  aa 
I  imitator  and  pupil.  In  Painting  it  k  headed  by  Giulio 
oioanu  and  JTicolo  Poussin ;  in  Architecture  by  Sansovino 
idPalladio. 

I  xxxvii.  Tnatant  degnidiition  followed  in  every  dVrwAww, — 

%fd  of  follr  aiii!  hypocmr.    MnhoU^t^  \\\  \m4ei:%twA  sft. 

^mben  jfcn-ertod  wto  Wbie  eeiiBimlitLes,  take  l\ie  v^suoa  ^ 
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the  ropresontatiiMis  of  (niristiari  eul)ji;(.'ts,  wiiinli  had 
hliisphfiumiB  uiidur  t)ie  trcatinent  of   men   like  the  Cs 
Gods  ftitliont  power,  natyrs  withont  rnsticity,  nymphs  wit 
innocence,  men  withowt  lumianity,  gather  into  idiot  groups  uj 
tho  polluted  canvas,  and  scouic  affectations  enciuutwr  the  i>tr 
with  prepostoixpuB  marble.    -Lower  suid  tower  deelinos  the  h 
of  abused  iiitelleet ;   the  bjise  Wihool  of  landflcape*  gradt 
usurps  the  place  of  tho  liistorieaJ  painting,  wliich  had  snnfc 
prarient  pedantiy, — tho  Alsatian  siihliniities  of  Salvator,  tl 
confectionery  ideiilitica   of  Claude,  the  dnll   mannfacttire 
Gaspur  and,  Camiletto,  south  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  north  tl 
patient  devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  deliufatiou  of  bricks 
fogB,  fat  cattle  and  ditchwater.      And  thus  (Htristianity 
morality,  courage,  and  inteUoct,  and  art  all  nnimblinff  togell 
into  one  wreck,  wo  are  hurried  on  to  the  fall  of  Italy,  the  rev 
lution  in  France,  and  the  condition  of  art  in  England  (navcd 
her  Protestantism  from  severer  penalty)  in  the  time  of  Geor 

n. 

§  XXXV Tu,  I  have  not  written  in  vain  if  I  havo  heretofo 
done  ariTtliiiig- towards  dimiuinhing  the  reputation  of  the 
naieennce  kuidac^ipo  painting.     But  the  hiirm  which  lins 
done  by  Claude  and  the  Pousflins  is  aa  nothing  whoa  eomp 
to  the  miKeliiof  effected  liy  Palladio,  Sfianiozzi,  and  Sansvovii 
Claade  and  the  Ponesijis  were  weak  men,  and  have  had 
fierions  influcucc  on  tlio  general  mind.    There  is  little  hana : 
their  works  being  purchased  at  high  pricee  :  their  real  intlnen( 
is  very  slight,  itiid  they  may  Ijc  left  withont  grave  indignatid 
to  their  poor  mission  of  furnishing  drawing-roome  and  as&ii 
stranded  conrcrsntion,     Not  so  the   Rcnaia^ncc  architcctot 
Raised  at  once  into  all  the  magnificence  of  which  it  was  ca| 
"by  Michael  Augelo^  then  taken  up  by  men  of  real  intellect  i 
imagination,  such  as   Scamozzi.  Sanaovino,  loigo   Jouee, 
"SVren,  it  is  traiK>6BiblB  t«  estimate  the  extent  of  its  inlluence ' 
the  European  mind;   and  that  the  more, heeiiiitie  few  ponw< 
Are  eoueemed  mth  ]):uiitiiig,aud,of  those  few,  the  larger  ni 
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'n^rd  it  with  slight  aitentEon  ;  hut  all  men  arc  concerned 

[withardiitucturu,  aud  have  at  eome  time  of  their  lives  M-ritiiis 

[ixuabnefi  witli  it.     It  does  not  much  matter  that  an  individual 

.  two  or  tlu"eo  Imniirot]  jwunds  in  bnjing  a  bad  picture,  but 

[it  U  to  Ik*  regretted  tliat  a  iiot  ion  sUouId  lose  two  or  three  tmii- 

thoiuaud  in  luiung  a  ridiculous  huildiug.     Nor  k  it 

iy  waated  woaltli  or  distcui]H.TL'd  coneeption  whicli  wu  have 

[ivregrot  in  tlda  Kcnai^sauco  iircliitocture :  hut  we  bIuiU  find  iii 

pBitly  the  root,  pjirtly  tho  oxpn»«iou,  of  oortain  doininnnt 

lUof  modem  times — over-Bophisticiition  and  ignorant  clas- 

ilism  ;  tJio  one  deatmying  tho  lieAlthfuUiGsa  of  general  eoci- 

j,  tlie  other  r«udering  our  kIiooIs  and  universities  u»elcs»  to 

ilugn  number  of  the  men  who  \asa  thmu^h  tliem. 

Now  Venice,  as  siio  was  onee  tlie  must  i-eligiouB,  was  in  hat 

i  Uie  mnet  corrupt,  of  European  statEw ;  and  s\a  she  wan  in  ficr 

h  the  centre  of  the  pure  cun'entd  of  Chnstian  itrdii- 

BO  she  is  in  her  decline  the  i^ouruti  of  the  Kcnai^ancc. 

;vras  t!ie  originality  and  aplontlor  of  the  palaces  of  Vicenza 

nulTeniee  wlueh  gave  this  schoid  itt;  euiineuoe  in  the  eyee  of 

Eitn>pc;  and  the  dying  city,  magnificent  in  her  dissipation,  and 

eful  in  lier  follies,  obtained  widiir  worthip  in  her  deorcpi- 

ii  than  in  lier  youth,  uid  sank  from  tliu  uildBt  of  her  ad- 

into  the  grave. 

§  XTz\x.  It  is  in  Veniee,  tliercforc,  and  in  Venice  only  that 

il  hlovrs  can  he  struck  at  this  pc^^tilcnt  art  of  tlie  Kenaia* 

nee.    Dtalroy  it«  claims  to  admiration  there,  and  it  cauaissurt 

nowheix:  cite.     This,  thcreforvj,  ^vilI  be  the  tiual  purpose 

■  the  following  CBsay.     I  ^liail  nut  devote  a  fourth  section  to 

PiUodio,  nor  weary  tjio  reader  witii  suetreflsive  chapters  of  vitu- 

I'rotion  ;  hut  I  shall,  in  my  account  of  tho  earlier  architecture, 

the  forms  of  all  its  leailing  features  Tvith  those  Into 

^h  they  were  t-ormpted  hy  tlie  CIas*iicalists ;  and  piuiee,  in 

1  clg«Kt,  ou  the  edge  of  the  pi-«cipit;«  vt  decline,  so  booh  as 

UTomailo  its  deptlis  disceriiible.     In  doing  this  I  sluiU  dc- 

cmi  fi|«m  two  distinct  kinds  of  evidence : — the  first,  the  te&lv 

ay  iK.rno  )*}'  /xtra'cular  incidciits    imd  facts  lo  a  'wauV  ol 

lit  or  ofXwUiig  in  the  bmI<lcK ;  from  wliicli  wc  mvj  cwu- 
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elude  that  their  architecture  must  be  bad : — the  second,  the 
sense,  which  I  doubt  not  I  shall  he  able  to  excite  in  the  reader, 
of  a  systematic  ugliness  in  the  architecture  itself.  Of  the  first 
kind  of  testimony  1  shall  here  give  two  instances,  which  may 
be  immediately  useful  in  fixing  in  the  reader's  mind  the  epoch 
above  indicated  for  the  commencement  of  decline. 

§  XL.  I  must  again  refer  to  the  importance  which  I  have 
above  attached  to  the  death  of  Carlo  Zeno  and  the  doge  Tomaso 
Mocenigo.  The  tomb  of  that  doge  is,  as  I  said,  wrought  by  a 
Florentine ;  but  it  is  of  the  same  general  type  and  feeling  as  all 
the  Venetian  tombs  of  the  period,  and  it  is  one  of  the  last 
which  retains  it.  The  classical  element  enters  largely  into  its 
details,  but  the  feeling  of  the  whole  is  as  yet  unaffected.  Like 
all  the  lovely  tomtra  of  Venice  and  Verona,  it  is  a  sarcophagus 
with  a  recumbent  figure  above,  and  this  figure  ie  a  faithful  but 
tender  portrait,  wrought  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  painfulness, 
of  the  doge  as  he  lay  in  death.  He  wears  his  ducal  robe  and 
bonnet — his  head  is  laid  slightly  aside  upon  his  pillow — his 
hands  are  simply  crossed  as  they  fall.  The  face  is  emaciated, 
the  features  large,  but  so  pure  and  lordly  in  their  natural 
chiselling,  that  they  must  have  looked  like  marble  even  in  their 
animation.  They  are  deeply  worn  away  by  thought  and 
death ;  the  veins  on  the  temples  branched  and  starting ;  the  skin 
gathered  in  sharp  folds ;  the  brow  high-arched  and  shaggy ;  the 
eye-ball  magnificently  large ;  the  curve  of  the  lips  just  veiled 
by  the  light  mustache  at  the  side ;  the  beard  short,  double,  and 
sharp-pointed :  all  noble  and  qniet ;  the  white  sepulcliral  dust 
marking  like  light  the  stem  angles  of  the  cheek  and  brow. 

This  tomb  was  sculptured  in  1424,  and  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  recent  writers  who  represent 
the  popular  feeling  respecting  Venetian  art. 

"  Of  the  Italian  school  is  also  the  rich  but  ugly  (ricco  ms  non  hel)  sar- 
cophagus in  which  repose  the  ashes  of  Tomaso  Mocenigo.     It  may  be  called 
one  of  the  last  links  which  connect  the  declining  art  of  the  Middle  Ages 
witli  that  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  in  its  rise.     We  will  not  stay  to 
particularise  the  defects  of  each  of  the  seven  figures  of  the  front  and  sides, 
which  represeat  the  cardinaj  and  theological  virtuea  •,  not  will  we  make  any 
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rks  upon  thntv>  which  Bland  tn  (he  nichm  tHwvt  tb«  paTilion,  btvaiise 
re  consider  ihem  iinwortliy  both  of  tho  nge  iukI  rcpulatiou  of  Uii>  FIomi< 
ne  school,  which  vas  then  with  tguod  considered  the  most  notoUe  to 
Italy."  • 

It  is  vdl,  imlccr],  not  to  paufle  over  tlieee  defects:  but  it 
light  iiavo  been  bottt!]'  to  tmvo  paused  a  uionieiit  buside  that 
'^noWe  imaj^  of  a  king's  niortaJity. 

xLi.  lu  the  choir  of  tUo  same  cliurch,  St.  Giov.  and 

1*0010,  is  another  tomb,  tliat  of  thu  Dogo  Andrea  Vcndnunin. 

his  doge  died  in  H7S,  after  a  nhort  reign  of  two  years,  the 

Doet  dLiatitrous  in  the  aniiaLi  of  Teuicu.    Ho  diud  of  a  pueti- 

ace  which  followed  the  ravage  of  the  Turia,  mrricd  to  tho 

•horee  of  the  lagoons^    He  diod,  leaving  Venice  disgraced  hy 

«ea  and  land,  witli  the  Bmoke  cf' hostile  devastation  nVing  in 

die  blue  distances  of  Friuli ;  and  thL-re  was  raised  to  luia  the 

oust  costly  tuuib  ever  lK>Etowed  ou  lier  nioiiun.-]i& 

§  ULU.  If  tho  writer  above  quoted  was  cold  beside  tho  fitntne 
bf  Olio  of  tlie  fathers  of  hia  eonntry,  he  atones  for  it  by  his  elo- 
jce  lieside  the  tomb  of  the  Veiidi-aniin.     I  must  not  ajwil 
force  of  Italian  eupcrlative  by  translation. 

"  Qnando  hi  giuirrla  a  qticlln  rorrrlla  filcgutza  di  profili  e  di  prDporzionl, 
I  qudln  squbitfZza  d*  onmmvtiti.  a  r^iiel  ocrto  npore  «ntl(ro  rhe  aenm  Qinbra 
'Imitiuttonctnisiiare  datuttaFoiicnk" — Ac.  "SopraDmuiisetmoKcNxolofor- 
I  di  siiuirtiti  iuU<H  »'  al7Ji  uiio  iilylobato" — &c.  "  Solto  le  culonne.  il  pro- 
iW  vliluluUu  kI  niiiln  Ift^'iiulnunvciU!  in  |iiiidii(liUln,  poi  co»  hell«  noviUlk  dl 
di  effvtto  \y  voruoatu  da  ua  In-flo  U  piO  gcoUlc  chv  v?dcrtd 

' '  yon  puossl  lasclar  neDm  ua  cecno  Y  ami  tfow  sta  chlmo  U 

ospo  Invoro  dl  jieiwlcro  a  dl  vacuuzioue,"  &ic 


There  ai-e  two  pftgea  and  a  half  of  closely  printed  praise,  of 
r)iio.h  tbo  above  «pecimeua  may  gtiltice ;  but  tliere  is  not  a 
runJ  of  tlie  Rtatiio  of  the  dead  from  be^nning  to  end.  I  am 
lywlf  ill  the  habit  of  considering  this  rather  an  ini]X)rtant  part 

a  tftinb,  and  I  was  et^peeially  iiituro&ted  in  it  here,  because 
Ivatica  only  echoes  tlie  praiie  of  thousandfi.    ll  \a  wwaia.- 


^Schmiioo,  -AKhitottum  d!  V'cJitzia."  p.  147. 
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moiifily  (leclftrod  the  elief  d'ceuvre  of  Reuaiseaaoe  eepnk 
wurk,  and  prone miKHid  by  Cicogiuu-a  (aleo  quoted  hj  Sttlval; 

"11  verlico  acui  V  niii  VeiMitiaiiesriipiiiiicrowil  miniiHtro  del  mmIi 
— "  The  very  culmiiuilring  puint  ly  wliicb  thu  Vvuc-tioii  lists  uttaiucd  Iqri 
isuy  of  liiti  ctiia^. " 

To  tliis  OHliitniating-  point,  therefore,  covered  with  dusti 
cobwebs,  I  attained,  as  I  did  to  every  tomb  of  iiiipoil 
Venice,  by  the  mhilHtry  of  sudi  andciit  ladders  tm  wore 
fonnd  in  the  gaeriataii's  keeping.     I  wsui  struck  at  first  hy] 
excewivc  awkwardness  and  wont  of  feeling  in  tlie  fall 
hand  to^'ard.s  tlie  Rpcetator,  for  it  in  tlirown  off  the  midt 
the  body  in  oi-der  to  show  its  fine  cntting.    Xow  the 
nigu  liand,  i^evero  and  even  BtitT  in  its  ariiculatiLtiu),  \iaa\ 
Tcins  finely  drami,  its  sculptor  hiiving  justly  felt  tliat  the 
jcacy  nf  the  veiiiing  cxpreseea  aJiko  dignity  and  age  and 
The  Veudrmuin  hand  ia  far  tiifiro  laborimwly  cut,  but  ita 
and  elunisy  contour  at  once  makes  us  feel  tiiat  all  the  cai 
been  throwi  away,  and  well  it  may  be,  for  it  liaa  boon  cut 
bt'slowed  in  cutting  gouty  wrinkles  about  the  joints.     Sm 
the  hand  is,  I  looked  for  its  fellow.     At  first  I  thought  it! 
been  broken  off,  but,  on  clearing  away  the  dust,  I  eawl 
wretched  effigy  luul  only  om:  hand,  and  wfis  a  mere  block^ 
the  inner  side.     The  face,  heavy  and  diisagroealtle  in  ita 
ures,  is  made  monsti-ons  by  it*  ftfinu-sonlptnrc.     One 
the  forehead  is  wrinkled  elaborately,  the  other  left 
one  eide  only  of  the  doge's  cap  U  cLaiiod;   one  cheek 
£uiehed,  and  tbo  other    blocked    out  and   dititorted   hmi 
finally,  the  erniinu  robo,  which  is  elaborately  imitated  to  it 
most  look  of  hair  and  of  ground  hnir  on  the  one  side,  is  hi 
out  only  on  the  other:  it  Imvhigteen  supposed  Uiroughoot] 
work  that  the  effigy  was  only  to  be  seen  from  below,  and : 
one  side. 

§  xLin.  it  was  indeed  to  l)e  so  seen  by  nearly  evBi^-  one ; 

I  do  not  blame — I  Bliould,  on  tlie  contrary,  have  praiiscd- 

t*cii//>tur  for  regi\]Htm<*  his  treatiiieut  cA  'a  \>y  \Vfe,  ■jfrntionj 

tJmt  trvjitniout  had   uot  iuvoAvtd,  fi-reV,  di^uaesl;;! /\tt 
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only  hftlf  a  face,  a  muiiBtroiH  iiiuhIc,  when  we  doiiiimdoil  trne 
portraitTiro  of  tlio  dead ;  and,  euuondly,  such  ntter  coldnesa  of 
lin^.  as  omU  only  eonslst  witU  nn  nxtrttiiie  «»f  inri^llwtual 
d  moral  dcgntdalioii :  Who,  with  a  liwtrt  iu  Ids  bivust,  w\i\d 
liuvc  stayed  liis  Land  as  lie  drew  the  dim  lines  uf  the  old  iniui*B 
^fciimtcnanee — oniiijijiistiooncej  indeod,  hut  at  Iciast  sanfiiifiwi  Iiy 
^Bfae  liijleiiinitiee  of  death — eenhl  have  stayed  hi8  hand,  a»  he 
^KAcked.  the  head  of  tlio  groy  foreliund,  and  ineiisiired  uiit  the 
P    last  veiiia  <.>{  it  at  so  much  the  zecchin  ? 

I  I  dv  nut  thmk  the  rea<ler,  it  he  lia^   feeling,  will  expect 

that  inuch  talent  ahoidd  be  shoira  in  the  rest  gf  his  work,  by 
iKMilptor  of  this  ba£o  ujtd  ^cuMtleM  lio.     I1ic  whole  nionu- 
is  one  wearisoinu  a^re^tiun   of  that  fijieciwi  of  oma- 
ital  rtoorinh,  wliicli,  when  it  is  done  with  a  pen,  is  called  pen- 
:up,  and  when  done  witJi  a  eliisel,  ahonkl  be  eallcd  chisc!- 
lip;    the  snhject   of    it  being  chiefly   fat-]inil>ed   Iwys 
mwluig  en  dolpliins,  dolphin*  iufajmble  of  Bwiinming,  and 
d  ah>aj^  the  &ea  by  expanded  pocket-handkerchiefft. 
Vixit.   now,  reader,  itomes  the  very  j^ist  luid  jHiiiit  of  the 
btilia  nuLtti5r.     Thia  lying  monmnent  to  a  dinhonored  <h^?e, 
8  culminating;  pride  of  the  llenaiHsance  art  of  Yetiice,  is  at 
veJ^cions,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  its  TeRtimony  to  the  char- 
of  it*  sculptor     JJd  io<M  iHtiiitJu-d  from  Venice  for  for' 
jery  in   1487.* 

^  XLiT.  1  have  more  to  say  aiiout  this  eonvi(;t's  work  here- 
tfier;  but  I  pHM  at  present,  to  the  sceoud,  Kli|irliter,  hut  yet 
looru  interijRting  pieoo  of  evidcmoo,  which  I  proinitied. 

The  ducsil   jKilai^o  has  two  printnpal   facades;  one  towards 

«ea,  tlie  otiier  towards  the  Piazzetta.  0,'he  seaward  side,  and, 

K  far  ati  the  eeveutli  nuiin  arch  incliitiive,  Uie  Fiozzetta  side,  is 

of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  some  of  it 

even  cai'lier;  wJtilo  the  rent  of  the  PioKzetta  tiidc  ie  of 

teentli.     The  diiTKreni^o  in  si^  has  been  gravely  dii^puted 

the  Venetian  luiliquarieia,  who  liave  examined  many  doou- 

>to  ou  tlic  fiuliject,  and  quoted  some  wliieli  tlicy  uovct  c^uoi^ 

'tielvHda*.  p.  23i. 
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ined.  I  liave  my&elf  collated  most  of  the  written  docomi 
aiid  one  doouiueut  more,  to  which  tlie  Ycnetiim  anlii|iii 
never  tliouglit  of  refen-iiiK, — the  masonry  of  the  jmlace  it 

§  XLv.  That  moBonry  climigis  at  the  oeiitre  of  the 
arch  from  the  eea  angle  on  the  Piazzetta  side.    It  has 
comparatively  small  etoiics  up  to  tliat  point ;  the  fifteenth 
tiu-y  work  iiiiitantly  bcgiua  witJi  larger  stones,  "  brought 
I»tria,u  hundred  miles  awsty.'" *     The  nhith  elmft  fronithel 
in  the  lower  arcade,  and  tlio  Bcvontccnth,  which  ib  al>ove  i^ 
the  upper  arcade,  commence  tlic  «Ties  of  fiftcentli  ocn 
shafts.     These  two  ai-e  somewliat  tliicker  than  the  rifhers,! 
carry-  tho  pai-ty-wall  of  the  Sahi  del  Scrutinio.     Now  ol 
reader,     The  face  tif  the  ]>ulace,  from  this  point  to  the 
delUi  (^arta,  wa«  liuilt  at  the  instance  of  that  noble  Doge 
ceiiigo  heeide  whose  tomb  you  have  been  etaiiding; 
uintai »_■(■-,  and  in  the  hepinning  of  the  reign  of  Ms  em 
Fuacari ;  tliat  ia  to  gay,  circa,  H2i.     Tliia  is  not  dft^piiied; 
only  disputed  tliat  the  rca  fajadc  is  earlier;  of  which,  ]\o\ 
the  proofs  are  as  pimple  as  they  are  int-tmtrovertible: 
only  the  niasonn,',  but  the  Rculpturc,  ehangts  at  the  ninth 
shaft,  and  tliiit  in  the  eapitids  of  the  sliafts  Imth  of  the 
and  lower  arctide:  the  costninea  of  the  fi^irt'S  iniit)dnc 
tho  sen  facade  being  purely  OiotteBcjue,  corruHpondent 
Giotto'e  work  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  ]*adua,  wlulo  the 
tunic  on  the  othrr  capitals  is  Kenaisiance-Classic:  and  tho  1 
lieaflg  between  the  arches  change  at  the  same  jioint.  And 
are  a  multitude  of  other  evideueos  in  the  Btatues  of  the 
with  whidi  I  bliall  not  at  present  trouble  the  reader. 

§  XLTj.  Now,  tlie  areliitcct  wUo  huilt  nnder  Foscari,  in 
(remember  my  date  for  the   deeline  of  Venice,    1418), 
obliged  to  follow  thc!  principal  forms  of  fJic  older  pnlaec. 
he  hud  not  the  wit  to  inve-nt  new  capitals  in  tho  eame  styloj 
theiefore  chunsily  ci.ipied  tho  tjld  ones.     Tlie  jialaco  has 
teen  main  aj-ches  on  the  &ea  fa^-ade,  eighteen  un  tho  I^i 
aide,  wliieh  in  all  ai"e  of  course  carried  hy  thirty-fiix  pil 


*  Tba  older  work  is  of  Tatriaa  stotoc  fi.\sB,  Vftil  et  A\ttcie.nX  «^Ml6!q.] 
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and  these  pillare  I  bIulII  alwa^'s  number  from  riglit  to  hit^  from 
Hie  angle  of  tlie  puLice  at  the  Ponte  dcllu  Pagliii  to  that  next 
PiL'  Porta  <UilIa  {3ai-ta.  I  immliLT  tLem  in  this  succtweion,  ho- 
iiiiHj  I  thus  liave  the  carlieast  ithafts  first  nnmberwl.  Su 
KHinUtd,  the  let,  the  l!ith,  an<l  the  S«>T,h,  are  tlio  gre^  Bupport* 
»f'  the  iinglps  of  tlic  palaw ;  au d  the  first  of  ibo  fifteenth  cen- 
tury' t;erie8,  beitig.  as  abovo  stattn),  tbu  !^ih  from  t}ie  flea  <»n  the 
t'iazzctta  side^  is  the  i&ih  of  the  entire  series,  and  will  alwaj's 
future  be  eo  euinberod,  bo  that  all  nnnil>crB  al">ve  twenty- 
lix  indicate  fifteenth  century  work,  and  all  below  it,  fourteenth 
ontnrir',  with  somo  eseeptioual  cajxa  of  reetoratiou. 

Tlien  the  copied  capitals  are :  the  2Sth,  copied  from  Uie 

^th;  the  S'Jth,  from  Iho  9ch;  the  80t.h,  from  the  lOth;   tlie 

Ust,  from  the  Stli ;  the  33d,  from  the  12th ;  and  the  34t]i, 

mj  the  llth;  the  othcra  being  dull  inventiona  of  the  15th 

"^century,  except  the  3t>tli,  which  is  vcrj'  nobly  designed. 

§  XLvu.  The  capitals  thus  selected  from  the  earlier  portion 
>f  the  palace  for  imitation,  U^ther  with  the  rest,  will  bo  ao- 
'cnrately  doecrilxid  hereafter ;  the  point  I  have  here  to  notice  ia 
Ja  the  copy  of  the  mnth  capital,  which  was  decorattxi  (being, 
ce  tlie  rest,  octagonal)  with  fignrca  of  the  eight  Virtues:— 
th,  TTope,  Cimrity,  Jnstioe,  Teniperancje,  Prudence,  llnmil* 
(the  Venetian  antiquaries  call  it  ITunianity  I),  and  Foiti* 
The  Virtues  of  the  fourteenth  ecntm-y  are  Bomewhat 
ird-featurod ;  with  vivid  and  living  uxpreeeion,  and  plain 
i-rry-day  clutlies  of  tlic  time.  Charity  has  her  lap  fnJl  of 
iploa  (perhaps  loavcc),  and  i^  giving  one  to  a  little  child,  who 
Irt'Udii^  his  anil  for  it  across  a  ga.p  in  the  leafage  of  tlie  capt' 
Korritnde  tears  open  a  lion's  jaws;  Faith  luys  her  baud 
her  breast,  aa  she  beholds  the  OroBe ;  and  Hope  ia  praying, 
lile  atH)ve  her  a  band  is  seen  euierging  from  sunbeamti — the 
d  of  God  (atwording  to  that  of  Eevylatiuns,  "  Tito  L<Jrd  God 
("elh  tijem  light") ;  and  the  inscription  above  is,  "  Spes  op- 
iia  in  Doo." 

§  xi.vin.  Tiiift  design,  then,  its  rudely  and  with  bn^wrfect 
hiitelling,  imitatoiil  by  iho  fi/f<wntii  ocntury  worktacvw  SXitt 
^Irtnu)  havo  1o^  thmr  hard  fcafima  and  Ui.'iug  cxw 
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tiiey  bare  now  all  got  Roman  noeee,  and  liave  had  their ' 
curled.     Thetr  actioiis  and  emblems  are,  hawovcr,  Preiser 
mitil  we  cojiio  to  lloiic  :  eho  is  etiU  graying,  but  she  is  prayl 
to  the  son  only  :   The  hand  of  Ood  ie  gone. 

\%  Tiot^htit  A  cnrioufl  and  striking  type  of  tlie  opirit  wl 
had  tlien  become  dominant   in    the  world,  forgetting  to 
God*et  hand  in  the  light  IIu  gave ;  so  that  in  the  issue,  wl 
ihiit  liglit  0]H;nL'd  i[)tu  thu  Itefuniuitlun  on  this  uuu  side, 
I  into  full  knowledge  of  ancient  literatnre  on  the  other,  the 
•WftB  arrested  iuid  the  other  ]>ervt;rt.cd  I 

§  SLii.  Snch  is  the  nature  of  the  aoradental  evidence 
which  I  sliall  depend  for  the  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  dii 
ter  ill  the  Renaissance  workmen.     But  the  proof  of  the 
riority  of  the  work  itself  is  not  so  eatty,  for  in  tills  1  liavol 
appeid  to  judgments  whitOi  the  Ronaisamcij  work  lias  itself  i 
toited.     1  fell  tilts  diflioulty  verj'  forcibly  as  I  read  a  slight  i 
view  of  my  former  work,   '*  The   Seven   lAiiips,"  in 
J\  rfliitect :"    the   writer    noticed   my  eoiurtatit    pmise  of 
Mark's:    "Mr.   Ruskin   tlunks  it  a  very  beautiful  ImildiD 
"We,*'  Said  the  Arehitccl,  "think  it  a  very  ugly  building,'' 
was  not  snrpmed  at  the  dUfcrence  of  opiuiou,  but  at  the 
being  considered  so  completely  a  subject  of  opinion.     My  i 
poncnts  in  matters  of  painting  always  assmno  tlia.t  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  Law  of  right,  and  tltat  I  do  not  understand  q 
but  n\y  arehiteetunil  adversaries  sippeal  to  no  law,  they  8ini| 
set  their  opinion  against  mine;  and  indeed  there  is  no  kw| 
pmiiont  to  whie]i  either  they  or  I  can  a^ipoaL     No  man. 
Bpeak  ^rith  rational  decision  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  h 
iDgR :  he  may  with  obstinacy ;  he  may  witli  resolved  ad]rt 
to  provioTifi  pwjnfUees ;  bnt  never  as  if  the  matter  ooiildl 
otlierwise  decided  than  Iiy  a  majority  of  votes,  or  pertinacity  i 
partizanshi]>.     I  had  always,  however,  a  clear  conviction 
tiicro  wax  a  hiw  in  this  matter :  that  good  architecture  mi^ 
bo  imlisputablv  discerned  and  diii-idcd  from  the  bad  ;  that 
opp'wition  in  theii-  verj-  nature  and  essence  was  cle;u-ly  visil 
ojh}  th-M  «'u  vveiTJ  all  uf  ns  just  as  unwiBu  iii  disputing  abo^ 
the  jojtttttr  without  reforenco  to  ■pnuc\\A«,  ia&  vjvi  ^Sw.\^^  Xift ' 


I 
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JcIinHnje:  abont  tho  gciininences  of  a  coin,  witliont  ringing  it 

felt  alf»  8fsnrc<l  that  Uus  law  mnst  he  nnivcrsal  if  it  wera 

"eonclnBive ;  timt  it  innat  enable  ub  to  n-yM  ail  fooUali  and  l){uifi 

hwork,  aud  to  accept  all  noblo  and  wiiie  work,  witliuut  reference    j 
Em  style  or  niitioual  focliug ;  that  it  must  suiction  tho  desij^  of  ^M 
all  trnly  great  nations  and  times,  Gothic  or  ttrock  or  Arab ; 
it  must  cast  oS  and  reprolmto  tbo  design  of  all   foolidh 
lations  and  times,  Chiuere  or  Mexican,  or  modem  European : 
\d  that  it  must  be  easily  applicable  to  all  poeaiblc  architoo 
iral  in^-cntiona  of  human  mind.    I  Bet  myselfj  therefore^  to 
Ktablitili  Euch  a  law,  in  fall  Iwlicf  that  men  arc  intended,  mih- 
it  uxcu^ive  diJliL-ulty,  and   hy  nm  of  their  general  common 
mse,  to  know  ^^ood  tilings  from  IhuI  ;  and  that  it  iii  only  bo- 
inec  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  rc<jnired  for  the  discera- 
lent,  that  the  world  is  bo  widely  cncnml>crcd  with  forgeries 
baacueeses.    I  foimd  the  work  simpler  than  I  had  hoped; 
le  reasonable  things  ranged  themselves  in  the  order  I  r&- 
^nired,  and  the  foolish  things  fell  a£ide,  and  took  themselves 
Iwar  BO  soon  ttE  they  were  looked  in  tho  face.     I  liad  tlien, 
ritli  respect  to  Venetian  areliitectnrc,  the  choice,  either  to  es- 
fcblifih  each  division  of  Liw  in  a  separate  form,  as  I  rame  to  the 

with  which  it  wm  concerned,  or  else  to  ask  the  read-    ^| 

■'ft  pationt-e,  wlu'lo  I  followed  out  the  general  inquiry  first,    H| 

and  detennincd  ^-ith  him  a  code  of  right  aud  wrong,  to  which 

re  might  together  nudie  retrospective  appeal.     I  thought  this 

10  best,  tliongh  perhaps  the  dullest  way ;  and  in  these  first 

>llowing  i>Bgee  I  Iiavo  therefore  endeavored  to  arrange  those 

iiins  of  critidsm,  on  wluch  I  sliall  rest  in  my  account  of 

'\ ill  arcliitccturo,  in  a  form  clear  and  simple  enough  to  bo 

iteiligible  evou  to  theso  wlio  never  thought  of  architcotoro 
fore.     To   those  who  have,  mncli  of  what  is  stated  in  thcin 
ill  \to  well  known  or  self*vidcnt ;  but  they  mufit  not  bo  in-  ^U 
ligniuit  at  a  simpHeity  on  which  tho  whole  argument  depends  ^| 
ar  its  nsufnlncsB.     From  tliat  whicli  appears  a  mere  tniism 
-    ftrnt  Mated,  they  will  find  very  singular  coiifie(\wt'WCRR  ^H 
■  ■■■-&    f.jIlowiiig, — cou^ueucvs    alt:<:»gcthcr    «nes.\wcUA,^B 
o/  oojMiditr^bh  IinjKTtmtM;  I  wiU  not  puuae  \w:r^  U>  OlVjO\ 
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on  thdr  Importance,  Tior  on  that  of  the  thing  itself  to  be  d 
for  1  believe  most  i-eadors  will  at  once  a<lmit  the  valne 
critorion  of  riglit  and  wrong  in  eo  pi-actical  and  coetly  an  art  as 
artJiitcRtarOj  and  will  bo  apt  rather  to  doubt  the  poesibility  of 
its  altuininoiit  thou  dii>|mto  Its  ufiofulnees  if  attalntxl.  I  invite 
them,  therefore,  to  a  fair  trial,   being  certiun  that  even  if 


P 


should  fail  in  my  main  pnrpOBC,  and  bo  nnablo  to  induce  in  m 
reader  the  confidence  of  jud^nent  I  desire,  I  bIuiU  at  least  re- 
ive his  thanks  for  the  eoggestion  of  consistent  reaaons,  'wliidJ 
ay  dot:orinino  hesitating  choice,  or  justify  involuntary  prefoi-- 
euce.  And  if  I  ^lould  enccx^ed,  as  I  hope,  in  making  tlte 
Stones  of  Venice  touchstones,  and  detecting,  by  the  mouldep 
infT  of  hor  niarlilo,  poisfiu  mure  eubtle  thiin  ever  was  betrayei 
T>y  the  rending  of  her  erystiil  j  and  if  thns  I  ain  enabled  ti 
show  the  baseiicfls  of  the  Bchoola  of  architecture  and  nearly 
every  other  art,  whicli  liavo  for  tlipeo  centuries  been  predonii 
naut  in  Euixppe,  I  beUeve  the  result  of  the  inquiay  may  be  ecD 
vioeable  for  jiroof  of  a  more  vital  truth  than  any  at  wbicli '. 
liavo  hitherto  liinted.  For  ubaerve :  I  said  the  Pr«jteBtant  haf 
dcspiflod  the  arta,  and  tho  Rationalifit  corrupted  tliem.  Bu 
what  has  the  Romanist  done  meanwhile  I  lie  boasts  that  i 
was  the  papacy  which  raised  the  arts ;  why  could  it  not  enp 
port  Ihem  when  it  was  left  to  its  own  strength  J  IIow  cam 
it  to  yield  to  CIiiBsiealism  wUieli  was  based  on  infidelity,  am 
to  oppose  no  Ijarriur  to  innovations,  wliich  liavo  reduced  tlw 
onoe  faithfully  conceived  imagery  of  ita  wonsljip  to  stage  dceo 
ration  if  ShiiU  wo  not  rather  find  tliat  Eomanifini,  irwtead  a 
btang  a  promoter  of  tho  arU,  lias  never  ehowii  itself  capable  a 
agiiigle  gi'cat  (■(rtipepttori  since  the  Boparation  of  Protcstantisn 
from  it*  side?*  So  long  as,  corrupt  though  it  might  Ire,  n( 
clear  witnees  had  been  borne  against  it,  so  that  it  still  includct 
in  ita  ranks  a  vast  Dumber  of  faitliful  ClnistianB,  so  long  its  arti 
I  were  noble.  But  tho  witness  was  borne — tho  error  made  ap 
H  parent ;  and  K<ime,  refusing  to  hear  tlie  testimony  or  foreakf 
H    the  fulsehood,  has  been  struck  from  ihaX  fust^mt  with  an  intel^ 


*  Ajipeadlx  "ii,  "Rom»nUlBlo«lcm\tt.'* 
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.  lectnal  pal^,  which  has  not  only  incapacitated  her  from  any 
fnrtlier  iise  of  the  arts  which  once  were  her  miuisterB,  but  has 
made  her  worship  the  shame  of  its  own  shrines,  and  her  wor- 
diippers  their  destroyers.  Come,  then,  if  truths  such  as  these 
ae  worth  our  thoughts ;  come,  and  let  us  know,  before  we 
enter  the  streets  of  the  Sea  city,  whether  we  are  indeed  to  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  their  undistinguished  enchantment,  and  to 
look  upon  the  last  changes  which  were  wrought  on  the  hfted 
forms  of  her  palaces,  as  we  should  on  the  capricious  towering 
of  sanuner  clouds  in  the  sunset,  ere  they  sank  into  the  deep  of 
night ;  or  whether,  rather,  we  shall  not  behold  in  the  bright- 
neffl  of  their  accumulated  marble,  pages  on  which  the  sentence 
of  her  luxury  was  to  he  written  until  the  waves  should  efface 
it,  as  they  fulfilled — "  God  has  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and 
£iUBhedit" 


CHAPTER  n. 

THi:    VIUTUES  OF   ASOUITBOTOSE. 

§  I.  "We  address  ourselvea,  then,  first  to  the  task  of  deter- 
mining some  law  of  right  which  we  may  apply  to  the  architee- 
ture  of  all  the  world  and  of  all  time ;  and  by  help  of  whidi, 
and  judgment  according  to  which,  we  may  easily  pronounce 
whether  a  building  is  good  or  noble,  as,  by  applying  a  plumb- 
line,  whether  it  be  perpendicular. 

The  first  question  will  of  course  be,  "W^hat  are  the  possible 
Virtues  of  architecture  1 

In  the  main,  we  require  from  buildings,  as  from  men,  two 
kinds  of  goodness :  first,  the  doing  their  practical  duty  well : 
then  that  they  be  graceful  and  pleasing  in  doing  it;  which 
last  is  itself  another  form  of  duty. 

Then  the  practical  duty  divides  itself  into  two  branches, — 
acting  and  talking: — acting,  as  to  defend  us  from  weather  or 
violence ;  talking,  as  the  duty  of  monuments  or  tombs,  to 
record  facts  and  express  feelings;  or  of  churches,  temples, 
public  edifices,  treated  as  books  of  history,  to  tell  such  history 
clearly  and  forcibly. 

"Wo  have  thus,  altogether,  three  great  branches  of  architec- 
tural virtue,  and  we  require  of  any  building, — 

1.  That  it  act  well,  and  do  tiie  things  it  was  intended  to  do 

in  the  best  way. 

2.  That  it  speak  well,  and  say  the  things  it  was  intended  to 

say  in  the  best  words. 
8.  That  it  look  well,  and  please  us  by  its  prosence,  what- 
ever it  has  to  do  or  say.* 
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g  iL  Now,  as  regards  tbc  second  of  theee  Wrtues,  it  is  evi- 
lUi  tlmt  we  can  cstablUli  no  general  laws.  First,  buc^auBe  it 
iiut  n  nrtuc  required  ia  all  building'g;  tiicro  we  some  wliicU 
only  for  oovert  t>r  defence,  and  from  which  we  auk  uo  con- 
rsiUion.  Secondly,  becaosc  there  arc  coontlcse  mRthodii  of 
-Psion,  some  conventional,  some  natiu-d,l :  cadi,  conven- 
}nal  niodo  has  ite  own  alphabet,  which  evidently  citn  he  110 
\\KCt  of  gfUXBTaX  laws.  Every  natural  mode  U  Instinctively 
jycd  and  Instinctively  nndcratoo*!,  wherever  there  is  true 
"ling ;  and  this  uwtinct  is  above  law.  Tlio  choioe  of  eon- 
[intioual  methods  depends  on  circumstances  out  of  ealeula- 
>n,  and  that  of  natural  methods  on  senRations  out  of  control; 
that  M-o  can  only  say  Uuit  the  ehoiou  13  right,  wbeu  we  feel 
that  the  means  are  efifective;  and  we  cannot  alMruj-a  say  that 
it  15  wrong  when  they  are  not  so. 
^m  A  huJIding  wliicli  recorded  the  Bible  hiRtorj-  by  meant)  of  a 
^Buiee  of  sculptural  pictoree,  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  a 
^^^■^  uuuMjuainted  with  the  Bible  beforehand ;  on  the  other 
^T^m,  the  text  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Tcstamcnta  might  ho 
written  on  its  walla,  and  yet  the  building  bo  a  very  ineonven- 
at  kind  of  book,  not  so  useful  as  if  it  Imd  Iwen  ailomed 
intelligible  "and  vivitl  scnlpture.  So,  again,  the  power  of 
citiitg  cu;otion  must  vary  or  vaniah,  m  tlio  spectator  W 
oiee  thoughtless  or  cold;  and  the  building  may  be  often 
id  for  what  is  the  fault  of  its  critic,  or  endowed  with  a 
wluch  is  of  it*  Bpoctator'H  citmtion.  ft'  is  not,  therefore, 
to  make  expresaional  character  any  fair  eriterion  of 
BxwlK'neo  in  buildings,  until  wo  can  fully  place  onrselvcs  in 
{K«itiun  of  those  to  whom  their  e.xpi'esslou  was  oi-i^inally 
ireatied,  and  until  we  aru  certain  that  wo  understand  eveiy 
I,  and  are  cajtablo  of  Iwiiig  touched  by  every  association 
rhieU  its  bnildcrs  eraph>yed  aa  letters  of  tlieii*  language.  I 
iiall  continually  endeavor  to  put  the  reader  into  rucU  syin- 
tic  temper,  whon  I  tt^  for  his  judgment  of  a  building ; 
In  over)"  work  I  may  bring  Ijo/orc  liiui  1  &\w\\  ^^^^^^^  ^^^1 
faraa  I  am  «Wrt  vfm/t^v^r  in  pecuiiur  in  its  tsx\irC8s\ow,i^^'^. 
'^rtfo  tfcjwad  m  such  peeu/mritied  for  mucii  ol  mj 
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evWenco  refipcctin!;  the  nbtiractor  of  the  builders.     Bnt 
nut  legiilizo  the  jiidginent  for  which  I  plcjid,  nor  insist  uixml 
if  it  be  refused.    I  can  neitlter  force  tbe  reader  to  fee] 
architectural  rhetoric,  nor   coiupol   liim   to  confesB   tliat. 
rlielorio  is  {joworful,  if  it  have  pruiluccd  no  impruauou  on 
own  mind. 

§  III.  T  Wrfi,  therefore,  the  expresMon  of  hnildings  f{iril 
cidentjil  notice  only.     But  their  other  two  virtucB  aro  prop 
suhjeets  of  lau-, — their  j^Kirfonnanco    of  their   common 
neccsaarj'  woric,   and   thoir    coiifonnity   with   universal   sfl 
diviiiQ  oannnfi  of  Involinewi :  n'spcoting  those  thcro  ean  be : 
doubt,  no  ainhigwity.     I  ■wonhi  have  the  reader  diseem  tK 
80  <[uickly  tliat,  as  ho  imases  along  a  street,  he  may,  by  a  gli 
of  the  eye,  dintinpiiish  the  iiohle  from  tho  ijinolilo  work, 
can  do  this,  if  lie  jicnnit  freo  play  to  his  natural  instinc 
and  all  that  I  hnvo  to  do  for  him  ia  to  remove  from  tin 
iufitinels  the  arlificiii!  n-Htmiutfi  which  pRivt-nt   llR'ir  aetifl 
and  lo  enoonrage  them  to  an  unaffected  iinJ  iiidi!:ii«!afc!d  dhtM 
Wtween  right  and  wrong. 

§  IV.  "VTe  Iiavc,  then,  two  (jualitJes  of  buildings  for  euhje 
d  separate  in<juiiy :  their  action,  and  aspect,  and  the 
of  virtao  in  both ;  that  is  to  Bay,  Sti-cngth  and  lieanty, 
of  these  being  lose  admired  in  theannclvcfi,  than  a&  tistifyHl 
tlio  inlolligenco  or  imagination  of  tho  builder. 

For  we  have  a  worthier  way  of  looking  at  hnman  then  i 
divine  arohitectnre:  much  of  tho  valtio  both  of  constractia 
and   decoration,   in  the  edifices  of   men,  dcpcndi*   npon 
being  led  by  tho  tiling  produced  or  adorned,  to  some  cont 
plation  of  the  powers  of  mind  concerned  in  its  creation 
adoniniont.     "Wo  are  not  bo  led  hy  divine  work,  but  are 
tent  to  rest  in  the  contcinplatibn  of  tho  thing  ereated.     1 
the  reader  to  note  this  especially;  we  take  pleafture,  or 
take  pleasure,  in  architectural  oonstniction  altogether  afi 
mauifeetuliou  of  an  admimble  human  intolligenee ;  it  is 
the  strength,  not  the  size,  not  tho  finisli  of  the  worlc  wlri< 
we  aro   to  ve;it'nite :    rocka   are  aA'wu^fft  b-Vtoti^ct,  \ftw\ftt; 
31V  all  natural  objects  more  ft'Qi^\*^-,'VMX'\'>^l 
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MigeDce  and  rueolution  of  man  in  overooming  ph}^cal 
iciilty  whioh  aro  to  bo  tbo  souive  of  our  jjluaoire  luid  Eiiiy 
Ktiif  uui'  praifie.  Aiid  agaiiif  iu  decomtioit  ur  )>uuuty,  it  ia 
die  actiiiU  luvuliuiAid  uf  the  tiling  prodtiix'd,  than  tho 
moa  and  invciilion  ctmoonied  in  tho  production,  which  aio 

dsdight  us;  the  love  and  the  thoughts  of  tho  wurkiiian  inoro 
an  htfl  work :  iiin  work  munt  alwiiys  Uj  imiierfect,  hut  Ida 
mghii  and  afFecrioiis  niiiy  be  true  and  di«p. 

$  V.  This  origin  of  our  ploflmire  in  architecture  I  raust  in- 

ap>n  at  somewhat  greater  lon^h,  for  I  would  fain  do  awiiy 
th  eonio  of  tho  tingnitefiil  coldnesH  wliicli  we  ehow  towards 

good  builden*  of  old  time.  In  no  art  is  there  closer  con- 
etion  between  onr  deltglit  in  tlie  work,  and  our  admiration 
the  workman's  mind,  than  in  arcliitectm-e,  and  vet  we  rarely 

for  a  bidldur'a  noine.  The  patron  at  whose  cost,  tho  uiouk 
rough  who^  dreaming,  the  foundation  wtie  kid,  we  remom- 
tKa-asioiiiill y ;  never  the  man  w!io  verily  did  the  work. 
d  the  reader  ever  hoar  of  Wiliiam  of  Smis  as  having  had 
jrthing  to  do  with  Canterbury  Cathedml?  or  of  Pictro 
ise^o  m  in  anywinc  connected  with   tlw   Ducal  Palace  of 

niooJ  Tliere^ifi  much  ingratitude  and  iiijuRtiwj  in  tliis; 
I  therefore  I  deeire  my  reader  to  observe  earefnJIy  how 
Kh  of  his  p!ea£urt!  in  building  ie  derived,  or   Ehonld   bo 

iveil,  from  admiration  of  the  intellect  of  men  whuee  names 

knows  not. 

§  VT.  The  two  virtues  of  architecture  which  wc  can  justly 
agh,  are,  wo  said,  its  strength  or  gr»od  ronstniction,  and  its 
nfy  or  good  decoration.    Consider  fii-st,  therefore,  what 

moan  w!u»n  you  kij  a  buildinf*  in  well  conetnietcd  or  well 
ill;  you  do  not  merely  meiui  that  it  auBweraits  purpose, — 
Is  13  much,  nod  many  modem  huildinga  fail  of  tins  mucli; 
t  if  it  be  verily  well  built,  it  must-  answer  this  pnrpoeo  in 

Rimplost   way,  and  with   no   ovor-exjjcnditnrc  of   mcaiia. 

e  PBqoiro  of  a  lighr-house,  for  inptance,  tliat  it  ehall  stand 

and  carry  a  light ;  if  it  do  not  thin,  usBT\rcA\^  il  \ffl»  ^jinso. 

\mi}t ;  bat  ft  may  rfo  it  to  tlm  end  of  t'mvu,  anA  yel  T\o't  X'ft 

Viati/i,    Ittnaybuve  hundreds  of  tons  of  etonom  \\.mot« 
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than  vr&ce  needed,  and  Lave  coet  tliousunds  of  pouncU  mote 
than  it  oughc.  To  pruuouiioo  it  well  or  ill  built,  wo  nana 
kno^r  the  utntoijt  forces  it  can  lutve  (o  resLBt,  uiid  tTm  lea 

I  arniu^'i Hunts  of  stuno  (ur  encounteriug  tliwrij  uiid  tjie  i|nicI:i'>E 

*vayH  of  elli^ctiug  sncli  arruiigt;iiieiita :  then  only,  no  fai-  an  -mt 
arnui^mcnts  liave  been  cboeeu,  aiid  sucli  luetliods  lused,  isit 
well  I  milt  Tlieu  tlie  kuowk'd}^  of  nil  dilHcuItiiK  ti>  Iw  mot, 
and  of  all  inL-mis  of  rneeting  tht^m,  and  the  qxuck  and  triw 
fan(^  or  iuveutioa  of  the  iiiodeH  of  applying  the  ineaiui  tu  iIh) 
end,  are  what  wc  have  to  admij-o  in  thu  builder,  cv&i  as  he  u 
Eccn  thi'ongh  tluB  first  or  inferior  part  of  lii^  work.  Tkli-nul 
power,  observe:  not  muscular  nor  iriooUanit-al,  nor  techiutai, 
nor  ompiricnl, — ptux',  pntL-ious,  majei*tit\  inasay  bitulluct ;  not 

,  to  bo  Iind  at  vnlgar  prico,  nor  received  without  thanks,  mi, 

Iwithout  fujking  from  whom. 

§  VII.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  are  present  at  the  buil 
of  a   bridge:  the  brickliiyure  or  maaous  Imve  had  tUuir 
tring  ereulud  for  thutn,  and  that  cuntriiig  vra6  put  togetl 
by  u  cjirpcnter,  who  had  the  line  of  its  curvo  tniceil  for  liS 
hy  tho  areliitoct:   tho   miuions  are   dextcronsly  handling 
fitting  their  bricks,  or,  by  the  help  of  loacliint^ry,  carofnll 
a*ljnflting  atones  wliich  are  numbered  for  their  places.     T. 
is  pnjbaUy  in  their  ijuieknoss  of  eye  and  rt-adiness  of 
boniutliiug  udiiiinililu ;  but  thiti  Je  nut  wliut  I  ithk  thu 
to  admire:   not  the   carpentering,  nor   the   bricklaying, 
anything  that  he  can  pi-eatintly  see  ajnl  understand,  Ifut 
choific  of  thi;  curvo,  ami  tlie  sliaping  of  llm  nunibi-nsi  inni 
and  the  appointment  of  that  number;  tliere  were  msuiy  CliI: 
be  known  and   thonght  upon  liefore  thaao  were  dccifii 
lie  man  who  chose  the  eui've  and  niunbured  tha  stoiiee, 
to  know  the  tiincg  and  tidoa  of  thu  river,  and  tlio  eti-cngth 
its  fioode,  ami  the  huighl;  and  flow  of  theiu,  and  Uio  wiil  of 
banks,  and  the  endiirarico  of  It,  and  the  weight  of  the 
he  had  to  build  with,  and  tlto  kind  of  traific  that  day  hy 
"Would  \>G  wii'ried  on  over  his  bridge, — all  this  sptMtially,  and 

tJio  g}vat  geiwfdi  laws  of  force  and  ^yii^\i^  »ail  tU-eir  working' 
isnc/  i'u  thu  cholco  of  the  curve  and  uuiiiWtvwg  *A  <iUA-«£  t« 
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not  only  liia  knowledge  of  tlieec,  but  bdcIi  iDgenuit/ 

Dil  llnuuetJB  aa  im  Liul,  iu  upplyiug  8[>uuuU  meuiB  to  ovci-uuma 

difilmiitiee  nl^uut  htjg  bridgu.     Thoro  is  n<i  sayini; 

■much  wit,  Uow  much  Jcjiih  of  tliought,  liow  mucb  fancy, 

£t>ce   of  mind,  courage,  and  fixed   r&M;lutiou   tlten-   inuy 

ivu  gone  to  tiio  placiji^  of  a  singlu  gtono  of  it.     This  i&  what 

have  (0  adniiro, — this  giiind  i>o\vcr  and  Luart  of  man  in 

I  tluuj; ;  not  his  technical  or  empirical  way  of  holding  the 

ovel  and  laying  mortar. 

viiL  Jfow  there  ia  in  evfrythjii'^  properly  called  art  tliifi 
emnioiit  of  the  JntcUci^t,  evon  iu  the  province  of  the  itrt 
Jch  teems  merely  practicaJ.  For  olxi^urvc:  in  tliis  hridjjo- 
lilJing  I  suppose  no  reference  to  Brchitectm-al  principles; 
iliat  I  tvupjMJKO  we  want  is  to  gut  bafuly  over  the  river;  the 
who  has  taken  us  over  is  still  a  mere  bridge- hnildor, — a 
■Itrr,  not  nn  architect:  ho  may  be  a  nrn^'Ii,  iirtlee*;,  feeling* 
man,  iiu!a|)Ablo  of  doing  any  oiiu  tnily  fine  thing  all  liis 
.diiy&  I  £ludl  eall  upon  you  to  despise  him  pred(jiit)y  in  it  sort, 
Uit  not  as  if  he  wore  a  mere  smoothur  of  iimrtiir ;  perluipe  a 
great  man,  infinite  in  memory,  iudefutigiiblt^  In  labor,  exliauiit- 
1^  in  expodient,  unsurpaeaahle  iu  fjuicknesB  of  thought, 
good  heed  you  midenttand  him  iHifore  yon  despise  him. 
§  IX.  Uut  why  is  lio  to  bu  in  anywiso  det^piBod  i  Hy  no 
despiae  him,  unless  he  happen  to  Iw  without  a  soul,* 
'Or  It  Ica^t  to  show  no  fiigns  of  it ;  which  pctAsibly  he  may  not 
^merely  carrying  y»u  iieroiis  tlio  rivor.  Tie  may  Imj  mt-rely 
at  "Mr,  CaHyle  lightly  caUs  a  human  beaver  after  all ;  und 
|^^e  may  he  nothing  iu  all  tliat  ingvnnlty  of  Uia  greater  tlian 
acomplii-ation  of  animal  fatmltieB,  an  iutricJito  bestiiility, — nest 
"r  iiivi!  building  in  iu  highost  development.  Vou  need  sonic- 
tiwi^  more  tlum  this,  or  the  man  is  despicable ;  yow  need  that 
inrtui' of  bnilding  tltrougb  which  lie  may  bbow  hia  affectiona 
^<!  iltJiglitsj  yon  need  its  beauty  or  decoration. 

I  z.  }fot  tliat^  in  raality,  one  division  of  tbc  man  is  more 
llum  another.    ThcoIogSsts  fall  into  tliia  error  very 

'  J.pp«adSx  H   "  Divhio£i&  of  Humanity.'" 
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I       fatally  and  continnally ;  and  a  man  from  vbom  I  hare 
I       muclu  Ia>w1  Liiidaay,  has  hnrt  his  noble  book  by  it, 
■       as  if  tho  spirit   of  the  man   only  wore   inuuortal,  and 
^^HOppoP*^  to  liiA  intelltjct,  aud  the  latter  to  the  senses;  ^)]cr 
^B^nU  the  divisions  of   huinuaity  are  noble  or  brnial,  iniinortali 
mortal,  according  to  tho   dc^^ree  of  their  BAnciiBcatiou: 
tber&  is  no  part  of  tho  man  which  is  not  immortal  and  dii 
whon  iC  ia  onoo  given  to  God,  and  no  part  of  lum  wtuchl 
not  mortal  by  the  aocond  dcatli,  and  bmtal  before  the 
when  It  i«  witlidra\m   from  God.     For  to  what  bIuiII  wo 
for  our  diatinc-tiou   from   tlio   beasts   that   perish?      To 
higher  ifltellect !— yet  are  wo  not  bidden  to  bo  wis©  u 
Bor|Hiiit,  and  to  eonaidor  tho  waj-s  of  t!ie  ant  i — or  to 
afltwiions  i  nay;  these  are  more  sbarod  by  tho  lower 
than  our  intolligeneo.     Uamlet  leaps  into  the  grave  of 
beloved,  and  Icarea  it, — a  dog  had  stayed.     Tlumanity 
immortality  consist  neither  in  reason,  nor  in  love ;  not  in 
body,  nor  in  the  animation  of  tlio  heart  of  it,  nor  in 
thoughts  and  stirrings  of  tho  brain  of  it, — lint  in  the  de 
tion  of  tlicin  all  to  ITini  who  will  miso  them  np  at  the 
day. 

§  XL.  It  is  not,  therefore,  that  the  signs  of  his  affectio 
wliicli  man  leaves  upon  his  work,  are  indeed  more  ennol 
than  the  signs  of  bis  inteUigenoe;  but  it  is  the  balance ' 
both  whoBo  expression  wo  need,  and  the  signs  of  the 
nient  of  thorn  all  by  Conscience  ;  and  Discretion,  the  danj 
of  (^)nflcience.     So,  then,  the  intelligent  part  of  man 
eminently,  if  not  chiefly,  displayed  in  the  stmctore  of 
work,  liis  affectionate  part  is  to  be  shown  in  itt;  dfeorat 
and,   that  dceoration   may  be  indeed  lovely,  two  things 
needed :  first,  that  the  afTections  be  rivid,  and  honeetly  she 
son<mdly,  tlmt  they  be  fixed  on  the  right  things. 

^  XII.  You  think,  perhaps,  I  have  pnt  the  requiremento  I 

wrong  order.     Lo^cally  I  have ;  practically  I  have  not : 

it  is  Utiuc«sary  first  to  toach  men  to  e;peak  out,  and  say 

tLay  like,   tntiy;   and,   in   the  second  i^\i!S^^  to  teach 

whSch  of  thoii-  iikinga  are  ill  8et»  and  •wVidi  yiaxXj.   "VL  *.i 
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wld  in  htB  likings  and  dislikings,  or  if  ho  vill  not  tell  jon 
hat  he  Ukue,  yun  can  uiake  notbiiig  of  bin).  Only  get  him 
feci  qniclcly  and  lo  Bjieak  plainly,  aud  yon  may  wt  hirn 
j;;lit.  Aud  tiie  fact  is,  that  the  great  ovil  of  all  recent 
nJiilwtuiul  effort  bafi  not  been  that  men  likoU  MTong  tliingn: 
Dt  tJiat  chey  eitlior  cared  notliinp  about  any,  or  pretended 
like  what  tbey  did  not  Do  you  suppoBo  that  any  modum 
chitect  likcia  what  ho  build^  or  eujop  it?  I^ot  in  tbo  least.1 
c  builds  it  because?  bo  bi»  been  told  that  hiicIi  and  snch 
ings  arc  fine,  and  that  he  should  like  them.  Tie  protends 
like  thetn,  and  gives  them  a  falese  relirfi  of  vanity.  Do  yon 
iooBly  imagine,  reader,  tliat  any  living  bouI  in  London  likes 
yypbfl?* — or  gtita  any  hearty  enjoyment  out  of  podi- 
ent8?f  You  are  mudi  mistaken.  Greeks  did:  English 
•pleDCYcr  did, — never  will.  Do  you  :foney  that  the  nrehi- 
rt  of  old  Rurlington  Mr-ws,  in  Regent  StrooL,  had  any 
Uticular  satisfaction  in  putting  the  blank  triangle  over  the 
dtway,  lUBtcad  of  a  useful  garret  window  i  By  no  manner 
means.  He  had  been  told  it  was  right  to  do  so,  and 
;)ngl»t  ho  Bhould  be  admired  for  doing  it  Very  few  faults 
ordiitectare  arc  miittakos  of  honest  clioico  :  tlicy  arc  almost 
irays  hypocriBie*. 

§  xnu  So,  then,  tho  first  thing  we  have  to  ask  of  the  dec- 
lion  is  that  it  should  indioatu  sti-ong  liking,  and  that 
moetly.  It  inattcre  not  so  much  what  tho  thing  is,  ai  that 
8  builder  fihould  renlly  love  tt  and  enjoy  it^  and  say  so 
linly.  The  arthitect  of  Bourgos  Cathedral  liked  hawtltoms; 
he  hoB  covered  his  porch  with  hawthorn, — it  ia  a  perfect 
iobe  of  May.  Never  was  rach  hawthorn ;  yon  would  try 
gather  it  forthwith,  but  for  fear  of  being  pricked.  The 
i  LombArd  architects  liked  hunting ;  so  they  covered  their 
orit  with  lioreea  and  honndfi,  and  men  blowing  trumpets  two 

•  Tri^yph.  LJlcrally,  "  Three  Cut"  Tbe  a-wkwarn  npngbt  ornament 
hh  two  ooU:li(s  iu  it,  aiid  i\  cul  ul  eacli  plde,  to  lie  aeea  everywliiTc  at  llie 
pe  of  Doric  rolonnudt^  uticit'ut  ilucI  uiodLTii. 

I  P«Kmo»i:     TTic  inaoffuinr  space  above  Qrock  pottlcca,  at  ouliuft 
isieiu  House  orBojmi  Excbaage. 
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ywh  long.    Tho  haso  RonaiBsanoo  ardiitocte  of  Yenice 
luafifjuiug  and  f}<ldliug;   so   they  covered    their  work  wii 

coiiiit!  iua*fks  and  iimsica!  iustnimenLs.     Even  tliat   was  bett 
than  our  Eiigli«li  way  of  liking  notliing,  and  proft-ssing  ^u> 
trigl^'pliii. 

^  XIV.  But  tlio  second  requirement  in  decoration.  Is 
of  our  liking  the  rigUt  Uiiug.     AuJ  tlie  riglit  thing  to  )ie1 
is  God'e  work,  wliidi  He  made  for  our  delight  and  contei 
meat  in  this  world.    And  all  noble  oniumentatiou  in  the 
preesion  of  man's  delight  in  God's  work. 

§  XV.  So,  then,  thcec  are  tlio  two  virtues  of  bnilding:  fir 
the  eigne  of  man's  own  good  work ;  peeoudiy,  the  uxpr 
of  man's  doHglit  in  Iwttcr  work  than  his  own.    And  the«e 
the  two  virtues  of  wlucli  I  desire  my  reader  t.^  )>o  able  qftk 
to  judge,  at  least  in  some  meagure ;  to  have  a  definit«  Of 
up  to  a  certain  point     Beyond  a  certain  point  he  cannot  ffl 
one.     ^^heu  the  ^^ieuce  of  the  btiildiiig  m  great,  great  seiet 
IB  of  courBC  required  to  comprehend  it ;  and,  .therefore,  of 
cult    bridges,  and    ligltt-InMittcA,  and  harbor   imlU,  and   m 
dykes,  and  railway   tunnels,   no    judgment   may   be   raf 
formed.    But  of  common  "buildings,  built  in  common  circitE 
elaneets  it  is  vury  pus-ible  for   every  tnnii,  or  woman,  or  chili 
to  fonn  judgment  both  rational  and  rapid.     Their  nect 
or  even  poRBible,  fcatnrcfi  are  but  fow ;  tlic  laws  of  their 
struption  arc  as  simple  as  tliey  are  intorwling.     Tho  labor  i 
a  few  lionrs  m  enough  to  render  tho  reader  maiiter  of  i\ 
niaio  points;  and  from  tliat  moment  he  will  find  in  himaclfl 
power  of  judgment  wliieh  can  neither  he  oseaped  nor  deceit 
and  discover  subjects  of  interest  where  everj-tliing  before ' 
appeai-ed  ban-eu.     For  tliough  tlic  laws  are  few  and  simpll 
tlie  modes  of  obedience  to  tlieni  ai-o  not  bo.     Evei^  builti 
prewnts  itti  own  ryqaircmcnto  and  difficulties;  and  every, 
building  liaa  [XHiuliar  apjiliancea  or  contrivaueos  to  meet  the 
Underetaiu!  the  laws  of  stnictnro,  and  y..»n  will  feci  the  sp 
difficnlty  in  every  new  building  which  yon  approacli ;  :md  Jt 
btJJ  Inyw  also,  or  fctl   iiifitiuetively,*  whutlier  it  liaa 
*  Appendix  15:  *■  InsllotlVve  3Mdgiwai.W 
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wisely  met  or  otliorwiso.     And  an  cnnnnona  Tinmbor  of  build- 
tti^  aiid  i>f  slyUiti  uf  litiildin^  yoo  will  liu  utile  to  «uit  ABide 
oiiRC,  aa  at  variance  with  {hem  coiif^taiit  luuii  of  titructiii'^ 
id  tlierefora  nnnaturol  an<i  inonKtroiuL 

§  xvL  Then,  as  n^gai-ds  decoration,  I  want  yon  only  to 
insult  your  own  uatural  choice  and  liking.  There  is  a  rigUt 
d  WTonff  in  it;  hut  you  will  asaui-cdly  like  tlio  riglit  if  you 
fler  yonr  natural  instititit  to  lead  you.  H^Ji  tho  evil  in  this 
orld  eonics  from  people  not  knowing  what  tliey  do  like,  not 
lil^eratcly  setting  themselves  to  tind  out  what  they  really 
ijoy.  All  people  enjoy  giving  away  money,  for  instance: 
don't  know  thiity — they  mthcr  think  they  like  kcepuig  it; 
they  (lo  keep  it  under  this  falee  luipre^ion,  often  tu  their 
real  discomfort.  Every  body  likes  to  do  good;  hut  not  one 
n  a  hnndriid  Ends  tJitfi  out.  Multitude  think  they  like  to  do 
il ;  yet  no  man  ever  resdly  enjoyed  doing  evil  since  God 
e  the  world. 

So  in  tliis  lessor  matter  of  ornament.  It  needs  M'Iuu  litUo 
,re  t(>  try  expertnicnta  upon  yonrsolf:  it  jiocd»  (lelihumto 
ue^on  and  upright  answer.  But  thero  is  no  difficulty  to  Iw 
VDTcomc,  no  alBtniso  reasoning  to  be  gone  into ;  only  a  little 
chfiilneiM  needed,  ajid  thonglitfulness,  and  so  much  honesty 
will  enaljlc  you  to  confess  to  yourseli  and  to  all  men,  that 
00  enjoy  things,  though  gi-eat  nuthorities  Hiy  you  should  not. 
^  xvu.  This  louka  soniiiwhat  liko  pride;  hut  it  is  true  bu- 
ility,  a  trust  that  you  liavu  Iwen  so  created  as  to  enjoy  what 
fitting  for  you,  and  a  willingness  to  be  pleased,  as  it  was 
dod  yon  tjiould  bo.  It  \s  tho  child's  spirit,  which  we  aro 
iheo  most  happy  when  we  most  recover;  only  wiser  than 
ildruQ  in  that  we  are  ready  to  tluuk  it  subject  of  tlmnkful- 
less  tliat  wo  wm  Btill  bo  plea^  with  a  fair  color  or  a  dancing 
ght.  An<l,  alioro  all,  do  not  trj'  to  make  all  tlicBc  pleasures 
foaaooable,  nor  to  connect  the  delight  wliicL  you  take  in  omo- 
fnt  with  that  which  yon  take  in  cnnfitrnction  or  usefulness. 
'Jiey  have  no  connection ;  and  every  L'ffort.  that  you  make  to 
nsAon  from  one  to  tho  other  wHl  blunt  your  scnau  ot  \«si.u^-3,j 
r  iotifufie  it  witli  eojiBathus  ii/togBthur  iiileriOT  lo  St.    "S.' 
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•were  made  for  enjoyment,  and  the  world  was  filled  witli  things 
■ffiiich  you  will  eajoy,  unlws  you  are  too  prond  to  be  pleased 
by  theni,  or  too  gnisping  to  eijru  fur  what  you  wiuiiot  turn  to 
other  account  thitn  mere  delight.  Kemeniber  that  the  most 
benutifiil  tilings  in  the  world  arc  the  mont  useless ;  peaeoclJ 
Hiid  lilius  for  Jnet'dUfje ;  ut  least  I  enpposo  this  qiiill  I  hold  m 
niy  liand  writes  better  than  a  pcacock'B  would,  and  tho  iieafi-^ 
nnts  of  Vevay,  whose  fielda  in  epring  time  are  as  white  wit 
lilies  as  the  Bent  du  Ifidi  is  with  its  suow,  told  mo  the  haj 
wns  none  the  better  for  them. 

§  xvui.  Our  task  therefore  divides  iteolf  into  two  hranehc 
and  thcBo  I  shall  follow  in  Bnw^eBsion.  I  sliall  first  conwdcr 
the  coniitraction  of  bnildings,  dividing  theiu  into  their  reiilly 
necessary  inemherB  or  fentnres;  and  I  shiill  endeavor  so  to 
Jead  tlie  reader  forward  from  tho  fonndation  upwards,  a^ 
lie  may  find  out  for  himself  the  l)ep.t  way  of  doing  everything 
and  having  so  dLsCOVcred  it,  never  forget  it.  I  shall  give  luir 
Btones,  and  brielts,  and  straw,  elueclt;,  and  trowels,  and  tliQ 
ground,  and  tlien  ask  him  to  build ;  only  helping  him,  us  I  can, 
If  I  find  him  puzzled.  And  when  he  has  built  his  house  or 
church,  I  shall  ask  him  to  ornament  it,  and  leave  it  to  him  to 
chooiie  the  omanienta  as  I  did  to  find  out  the  construction :  I 
shall  use  no  influence  with  him  wliatever,  except  to  counter- 
act previous  prcjndif^eK,  and  leave  Iiim,  as  far  as  may  be,  free. 
And  when  ho  lias  thus  found  out  how  to  build,  and  chosen  his 
forms  of  dcooration,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  io  amfimi  liis  eon-, 
fidence  in  what  ho  has  done.  I  shall  asHurehim  that  no  onC 
in  tho  woi-ld  could,  so  far,  have  done  bettBr,  and  roqm'rc  hit 
io  oondemn,  as  futilo  or  falhw-Ions,  wliatever  has  no  rosci 
Waiice  to  his  own  performancjea. 


§1.  The  practical  duties  of  bniMinpp  are  twofoM. 
Xbejharo  eitlier  (I),  to  hold  aiid  pnotoct  something;  or 
^to  plaoQ  or  cany  EometUinff. 

1.  Arcliitecture  of  Protection.  Tliis  U  arcliitecttire  intended 
to  jmjtect  tut-'U  or  tlieir  possessioae  from  viuluuce  of 
fmj  kind,  whethur  of  men  ur  uf  tliu  ulcmmits.  It  will 
inoludc  all  chnrcJie^  honecR,  and  trr^ai^uriQB ;  forircwue, 
feucutt,  und  mmjurts;  the  ajvhitocttire  of  the  liut  and 
Bheepfold;  of  the  palace  and  tho  citadel:  of  thodyke, 
breakwater,  and  sea-wall.  And  the  protection,  wheu 
of  Hnng  creatures,  is  to  he  understood  as  iBeliidiug 
coimnodioiisnoss  and  comfort  of  habitation,  wherever 
theee  are  potsfiihle  under  the  givuu  circnmBtiuioes. 

S.  Ardutectiire  of  Poeitiou.  Tliis  i&  architoctiirc  intended 
to  carry  men  or  tilings  to  eomo  certain  plneee,  or  to 
hold  them  tliere.  This  will  im-ludo  all  bridgefl,  ac|ue- 
dnotfi,  and  Toad  architectnre;  light-houBcg,  which  have 
to  hold  light  in  appointed  places;  chiinneja  to  carry 
snoko  or  direct  cmrenta  of  air;  stairfafics;  towere, 
whlcli  are  to  ho  watched  from  or  cried  from,  as  in* 
nio«qnc8,  or  to  liold  IkiIIb,  or  to  place  men  in  poeitiona 
of  ofTenc*,  as  ancient  moveable  attacking  towers,  and 
jnoei  fortress  toTcra. 

i.11.  Proteelivo  arciiitectnrft  has  to  do  one  or  all  of  threo 
\',  to  -wall  a  epaoe,  to  roof  it,  and  to  give  aeoeea  to  It^ol 
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persons,  ligUt,  and  air;  and  it  is  thorcforo  to  be  eoimdc 
under  tlie  three  divisions  of  wallEi,  roofs,  and  apertures. 

We  will  taJco,  firet,  a  sliort,  genend  view  of  the  eonnoetic 
of  these  muint>ei*8,  and  then  cMniine  them  in  detail:  cndca'^ 
oring  alwiiyfi  to  keep  the  sunpUcity  of  our  first  arrangemc 
in  view;  for  pi-otetrtivo  architecture  has  indeed  no  other  mer 
Iiers  tlian  these,  unloa»  fluoriug  and  paving  bo  considc 
architecture,  wliich  it  is  only  when  tho  flooring  is  also  a 
tlie  laj'iiig  of  the  stones  or  timbers  for  footing  being  paWoi 
or  carpenter's  work,  rather  than  arcltitect's ;  and,  at  all  event 
work  respecting  the  well  or  ill  doing  of  which  wo  sliali  ha 
Hiiil  uiiich  dilfun^ncc  of  opinion,  except  in  ]K)int8  of  ee^thetic 
We  shall  therefore  eonceni  oureolves  only  with  the  eomitruclic 
of  walls,  roufa,  and  apertures. 

g  ni.  1.  irfi'^.— A  wall  is  an  oven  and  united  fcn( 
whether  of  wood,  earth,  Btone,  or  metal.  "Wlien  meant  U 
piir[>osx'8  of  mere  partition  or  encloenro,  it  romaius  a  wa 
pr<)]>er:  but  it  haa  generally  uIbo  to  su^taia  a  eortaln  vertk 
or  lateral  ])reaBUi'e,  for  whidi  its  strength  ia  at  first  iai 
hy  Bomo  general  addition  to  its  thicknesB ;  hut  if  the  pr 
becomes  very  great,  it  is  gathered  np  into  jn^r*  to  resist  ve 
ticfil  presanre,  and  supported  by  buUrfgses  to  resiat  lat 
pressure. 

H  its  functions  of  partition  or  eneJosnro  are  continncdj 
gother  with  that  of   resisting  vortical  jiresauro,  it  rcmainit  as 
wall  veil  between  the  piera  int;«j  which  it  has  been  p;i!tly  gat 
erod;  but  if  it  is  required  only  to^rcsist  the  vertical  or 
prcssni-o,  it  is  gathered  up  into  piers  altogether,  loses  its 
eliaracter,  and  becomes  a  group  or  line  of  piers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  tho  lateral  pressure  be  slight,  it 
retain   its   elmracter   of  a   wall,  being  supported  against 
pnswure  by  huttrcsscg  at  intervals;  but  if  the  lateral  pr 
be  very  great,  it  is  supported  against  sncli  pressure  by  a 
tin  nous  buttress,  loses  its  wall  character,  and  becomee  a  dj 
or  rampart. 

^  IT.    We  BhaU  have  therefore  (A)  first  to  get  a  general 
<?/  a  wuJIj  ajtd  i}£  right  couBtructJou  oi  'Kviia ',  *l^l«a  ^"^  "ift 
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>v  this  vail  Id  gatliered  into  piere ;  and  to  get  a  general  idoa 

piers  and  the  i%l)t  coiiBtruction  of  piera;  theu  (C)  tii  see 

iw  a  waiJ  iti  supported  liy  l>iittTcsscfi,  and  to  (jet  a  general  Idea 

|jnttrc?ssca  and  tlie  right  conetructiun  of  ImttreeBes.     This  ia 

i\y  very  simple,  and  it  is  all  we  slmll  liave  to  do  %vith  walls 

their  divUioTis. 

§  V.  3.  J^mifa.—rA  roof  la  the  covering  of  a  epaue,  narrow 
wide.     It  will  be  meet  oonvcnienUy  Btndiod  by  first  oon- 
~8iilcriiig  the  forms  in  which  it  may  bo  carried  over  a  narrow 

Fig.  T. 


y 


U^iXj  and  then  expanding  these  on  a  wide  plan ;  only  there 
{iB6i:trae  diflicoUy  hero  in  the  iiomenchitore,  for  an  aixshed  roof 
roTbr  a  narrow  apace  haa  (I  belioru)  no  naine.  except  that 
Ivldch  belongs  properly  tx>  the  piece  of  stone  or  wood  compos* 

fip  «ucli  a  roof,  namely,  lintel.    Bat  the  reader  will  have  no 
[dJfEciilly  in  understanding  tttat  bo  is  fii«t  to  consider  roofs  on 

e  i^ertion  only.  rliirikiiif>  how  best  to  construct  a  ixaTTCvw  \>m 
•lice  of  them,  of  \rJj.irevor  form;  as,  for  iiislam'-«,  x,^,  vs-^ 

,  anr  tbepLui  or  arm  a.  Fig.  L     Having  done  t\na,\«X 
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imagine  these  several  divisions,  first  moved  along  (or  Get  side 
by  8ide)  over  a  rectangle,  h.  Fig.  I.,  and  then  revolved  roimd  a 
point  (or  crossed  at  it)  over  a  polygon,  c,  or  circle,  d,  and  he  will 
have  every  form  of  simple  roof :  the  arched  section  giving  suc- 
cessively the  vaulted  roof  and  dome,  and  the  gabled  section 
giving  the  gabled  roof  and  spire. 

As  we  go  farther  into  the  subject,  we  shall  only  have  -to 
add  one  or  two  forms  to  the  sections  here  given,  in  order  to 
embrace  all  the  uncomhined  roofs  in  existence ;  and  we  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  many  questions  respecting  cross- 
vaulting,  and  other  modes  of  their  combination. 

§  VL  Now,  it  also  happens,  from  its  place  in  buildings,  that 
the  sectional  roof  over  a  narrow  space  will  need  to  he  consid- 
ered before  we  come  to  the  expanded  roof  over  a  broad  one. 
For  when  a  wall  has  been  gathered,  as  above  explained,  into 
piers,  that  it  may  better  bear  vertical  pressure,  it -is  generally 
necessary  that  it  should  be  expanded  again  at  the  top  into  a 
continuous  wall  before  it  carries  the  true  roof.  Arches  or 
lintels  are,  therefore,  thrown  from  pier  to  pier,  and  a  level 
preparation  for  carrying  the  real  roof  is  made  above  tliem. 
After  WB  have  examined  the  structure  of  piers,  therefore,  we 
shall  have  to  see  how  lintels  or  arches  are  thrown  from  pier  to 
pier,  and  the  whole  prepared  for  the  superincumbent  roof ;  this 
arrangement  being  universal  in  all  good  architecture  prepared 
for  vertical  pressures :  and  we  shall  then  examine  the  condition 
of  the  great  roof  itself.  And  beeause  the  structure  of  the 
roof  very  often  introduces  certain  lateral  pressures  which  have 
much  to  do  with  the  placing  of  buttr^ses,  it  will  be  well  to  do, 
all  this  before  we  examine  the  nature  of  buttresses,  and,  there- 
fore, between  parts  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  above  plan,  §  iv.  So 
now  we  shall  have  to  study :  (A)  the  construction  of  walls ; 
(B)  that  of  piers ;  (C)  that  of  lintels  or  arches  prepared  for 
roofing ;  (D)  that  of  roofs  proper ;  and  (E)  that  of  buttresses. 

§  vn.  3.  Apertnires. — There  must  either  be  intervals  be- 
tween the  piers,  of  which  intervals  the  character  will  be  deter- 
jnlned  by  thai:  of  the  piers  themselves,  or  else  doors  or  win- 
dowB  in  tiie  walls  proper.     And,  Tespecting  doota  ot  Endows, 
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we  have  to  determine  three  things :  first,  the  proper  shape  of 
the  entire  aperture ;   secondly,  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
filled  with  valves  or  glass  ;  and  thirdly,  the  modes  of  protect- 
ing it  on  the  outside,  and  fitting  appliances  of  convenience  to 
it,  as  porches  or  balconies.     And  this  will  be  our  division  F  ; 
and  if  the  reader  will  have  the  patience  to  go  through  these 
ax  heads,  which  include  every  possible  feature  of  protective 
architecture,   and  to  consider   the  simple  necessities  and  fit- 
nesses of  each,  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  shall  never  confound 
good    architecture  with  bad  any  more.     For,  as  to  architec- 
ture of  position,  a  great  part  of  it  involves  necessities  of  con- 
stmetion  with  which  the  spectator  cannot  become  generally 
acquainted,  and  of  the  compliance  with  which  he  is  therefore 
never  expected  to  judge, — as  in  ehinmeys,  light-houses,  &c. : 
and  the  other  forms  of  it  are  so  closely  connected  with  those 
of  protective  architecture,  that  a  few  words  in  Chap.  XIX.  re- 
specting staircases  and  towers,  will  contain  all  with  which  the 
reader  need  be  tronbled  on  the  subject. 
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§  I.  OcB  fii'st  bnsinees,  then,  is  with  Wall,  and  to  find 
wherein  lies  tlie  tnie  excellenco  of  tlie  ""Wittiest  Partitipi 
For  it  is  mther  (jtrauge  that,  often  as  we  speak  of  a  "i 
Willi,  mid  tluit  with  wjnsidcrablo  disgust,  we  have  not  oft 
Biucu  Suont'H  tiiiHr,  heard  of  a  living  tuiu.     But  the  comnuj 
epithet  of  opprohrium  is  justly  bestowed,  and  marks  a 
feeling.     A  wall  has  no  hnsinoas  to  bo  dead.     It  ought  toluil 
members  in  its  make,  and  purposes  in  its  existence,  like  m 
ganized  cruaturc,  and  to  uugwur  its  ouds  'm  a  IiTitig  and  cn6 
gctio  way ;  and  it  h  only  when  wo  do  not  cliooae  to  put 
Btrengtli  nor  organization  into  it,  tliat  it  offends  us  by  its  d( 
ness.    Every  wall  ought  to  be  a  "sweet  and  lovely  walL" 
do  jiot  care  about  ita  liaving  ears;  but,  for  instruction  and 
hortation,  I  would  often  have  it  to  "hold  up  its  fingers." 
its  HRceBsary  mombere  and  excellences  are,  it  is  our  pr 
bnslnesH  to  discovor. 

§  n.  A  wall  has  been  defined  to  be  an  even  and  unit 
fence  of  wood,  earth,  stone,  or  metal.  Metal  fences,  bowc 
seldom,  if  ever,  take  the  form  of  walla,  but  of  railings ;  infl 
like  all  otlicr  metal  coustnictione,  nmst  be  loft  out  of  OB 
present  invcatigation ;  as  may  be  also  walls  eoni]>oBed  m€ 
of  h'glit  pliJTilis  or  lathf?  for  purposes  of  partition  or  incJoem 
SiibatantinI  walls,  whether  of  wood  nr  earth  (I  use  the  woB 
earth  as  includiug  clay,  baked  or  imbaked,  and  stone),  h»V 
in  their  perfect  fonn,  three  distinct  niembere ; — the  Fc 
tioii.  Body  f>T  Veil,  and  Cornice. 

£  tu.  The  fouudiitiou  is  to  tlie  wall  what  the  jviw  is  t/) 
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imtnaL  It  ifi  a  long  foot,  -wider  tlmn  tho  wall,  on  wlimh  tlio 
wall  B  to  stand,  and  wluch  kMf]Ki  it  from  settling  into  the 
UPCinnd.  It  is  moat  niweswiry  that  tliis  gn?at  clement  of 
lepnrity  slioiUd  be  viaiblo  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  made  a 
part  of  the  structure  above  ground.  Somotimee.  iiideud,  it 
lieoDtaee  inoorporatcd  witb  the  entire  foundation  of  thv  build- 
ing, avast  table  on  w}iich  walU  or  piertt  are  alike  ect :  Imt 
PTCTi  then,  tlie  eye,  ta.ujjht:  hy  tho  reason,  reqnirea  Bomo  ad. 
ditional  pw^ration  or  foot  for  the  wall,  and  tho  building  ia 
felt  to  he  imperfect  without  it.  This  foundation  we  ehall  call 
Ibe  Ba*i  of  the  wall. 

§  IV.  The  body  of  the  wall  t»  of  conree  tlio  priocipal  mass 
flf  it,  fomuid  of  mud  or  clay,  of  bricks  or  etones,  of  logs  or 
hewn  tiniU^r;  lite  condition  of  Btmcture  Iwing,  that  it  in  of 
oqoal  thickness  everywhere,  below  and  above  It  may  be 
lalf  af*»ot  thick,  or  six  feet  thi<.*k.  or  fifty  feet  thick;  bnt  if 
iifoqua!  thickness  everywhere,  it  is  still  a  wall  jiroper:  if  to 
its  ftfty  feet  of  proper  thickneaa  tliere  be  added  so  much  as 
« inch  of  tliickncHs  in  pailieular  parts,  rliat  jidded  thit';knei« 
is  lo  laj  eoiisideiTx!  as  some  foi-m  of  buttress  or  pier,  or  otliBF 
jppliancc.* 

In  perfect  arcliitecturo,  liowovor,  the  walls  are  generally 
kept  of  moderate  tliickneas,  and  strcngtlicncd  hy  piers  or 
Imttrcfiscs;  and  the  part  of  tho  wall  Iwtwecn  these,  being 
gmeraUy  intended  only  to  secure  privacy,  or  keep  out  the 
dieter  fiircea  of  weather,  may  bo  properly  <;alletl  a  Wall 
ToL  1  shall  alwajTi  use  this  woni  "  Veil "  to  Bif^nify  tho  even 
portion  of  a  wall,  it   being  more  cspreseive   than  the  term 

§  V.  When  the  materials  with  which  this  veil  te  bnilt  are 
'ntf  looee,  or  of  eliapes  which  do  not  fit  well  together,  it 
•oiHtinjee  becomes  necessary,  or  at  least  adds  to  security,  to 

'  Uuij  inUIs  aro  sliglitly  slupL-d  or  curved  towariU  their  t-ops,  and  liavo 
UtmaM  MWod  lo  thmi  (thnl  of  the  QiifCn's  Btnch  Frifwin  is  a  ciirloiia 
'■■Muce  of  Ibc  vortical  l>uttri.'!M  »nrf  inclincil  wall) ;  l>uL  in  all  Hucti  in^lniLcei 
1^  sUipe  ot  Ibc  wall  is  prD))Crly  lo  Ix:  coosidcred  a  coadiUiiD  of  iacorpuraCed 
ImUus. 
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introduce    courses  of   more    solid    materia].      Thiifl,  bri< 
alteruat«  with  rolled  pebbles  in  tlie  old  walls  of  Verona, 
.  hewn  etoDcs  with  hrick  in  its  Lotnhard  cliurcliee.     A  baiK 
stntcturo,  alruoet  a  t^tratitication  uf  tbe  wiilt,  i&  thiifl  f>r(>dnc 
and   tlie  eoursea  of   nioro  Bolid  material  are  eometinics  dc 
rated  with  curving.     Even  wlien  the  wivll  is  not  llms  bani 
tiirough  ita  whole  height,  it  frequently  beooraea  expedient 
lay  a  conrsa  of  Btone,  or  at  least  of  more  eaj-efully  cl 
materials,  at  regular  lieight^  ;  and  such  heits  or  bands  we 
call  String  ouiirBua.     Theeo  are  a  kind  o(  epochs  in  the 
existence ;  aomothing  like  periods  of  rest  and  reflection  in  hi 
life,  before  entering  on  a  new  earoor.     Or  else,  in  tJio  builc 
tluiy  twri-espond  to  t)ic  divisions  of  its  storiea  within,  exprese  I 
internal  structure,  and  mai-k  oH  some  portion  of  the  ends 
it6  exititcuce  already  atlainud. 

§  VI.  Finally,  on  tlic  t(jp  of  tlie  woU  Borae  protection  fp 
tlie  weather  is  iKjeesBary,  or  eomo  preparation  for  the 
tiiJii  of  HUperinannbent  weight,  Cidled  a  etipiiig,  or  Cor 
I  fthall  use  the  word  Ooniice  for  both ;  for,  in  fact,  a  copii 
is  a  rix>f  to  the  wall  itiiulf,  and  U  carried  by  a  small  cor 
as  the  roof  of  the  building  by  a  large  one.    In  either  case, 
cornice,  8111  nil  or  largu,  ia  the  tcnuiuat ion.  of  the  wall's  exist 
the  awoiiipiiBliiiimit  of  its  work.     When  it  is  meant  to 
some  Buperintsuinbcnt  weight,  the  cornice  maybe  consideredj 
itfi  hand,  opened  to  carry  souiething  above  il*  head ;  as  the  ba 
was  fionsidiii-vd  itsfout:  aiid  the  three  parts  shonld  gniw 
of  each  other  and  fonu  one  whole,  liko  the  root,  stalk,  and  1 
of  a  flower,   ■ 

These  tliree  parts  wo  shaU  examine  in  Buccesaion ;  and,  i 
the  BsMo.       ' 

§  vn.  It  may  be  sometimes  in  our  power,  and  it  ia 
expedient,  to  prepare  for  the  whole  bnildiTig  some 
foundation,  level   and  firm,  ont  of  sight.     But  this  li» 

rttteen  done  in  some  of  the  noblest  bnildings  in  existenct 
*  cannot  always  he  done  perfectly,  except  at  enonnous  exjwns 
anrf,  la   rcasonirg  upon  the   Bi.»pcTrtrvu\tuTfi,  we   shall   m 
eup/tose  it  to  bo  done.     Tlio  mmil  ot  Oifc  s^wXaJuDt  itoo.' 
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it ;  and  ho  estimates  tlio  merits  of  the  edifice  on  the 

p^ition  of  itfi  lH?ing  Iiiiilt  upon  the  gi-onnd.     Kren  if  there 

kvaat  taltle  land  of  foundation  eIevato<l  for  the  whole  uf 

iWxx^bible  Uy  stvpt^  all  ruuiid^  as  at  Pi^i,  tliu  i^iirfaeu  of  this 

is  idwaya  conceived  m  capable  of  yielding  somuwliat  to 

iieuml>cnt   weiglit,  and  generally  ir  ro  ;    and  wc  ftlioliJ 

all  our  ar^uitientft  on  the  widest  poBeihle  Hiippoidtioii, 

;is  to  say,  tliat  the  huilding  stands  on  a  surface  cither  of 

til,  or,  at  all  eventa,  eapable  of  yielding  in  some  degree  to 
I  weight 

§  Tin.  Now,  let  tho  roador  eimply  ask  Inntuclf  how,  oa 
r,a  snrfiice,  he  would 
t  huilding  a  eub- 
utial  wall,  that  Ahonld  he 
le  to  bear  weight  and  to 

d  for  ages,  lie  woidd 
oreilly  look  about  for  the 
geet  stonca  he  had  at 
dieposul,  and,  rudely  Icv- 
ing  the  grountl,  he  would 

ilieite  well  together  over 

sonsidunibly  larger  width 

he  ref(nii"ed  the  wall  to 

(sappuoe  as  at  a,  Fig.  IT.), 

order  to  equaliBe  the  preasure  of  the  wall  over  a  largo  eur* 
ce,  and  form  its  foot.     On  the  top  of  these  ho  woidd  perbajw 

a  Msxmd  tier  of  lai^  stones,  b,  or  even  the  tliird,  c,  making 

breadth  somewhat  lees  each  time,  bo  a^  to  prepuru  for  ihe 
tfflnrc  of  the  wall  on  the  oentre,  and,  naturally  or  nccua- 
ffly,  using  somewhat  smaller  atones  aboTC  than  below  (since 
e  lupposed  him  to  look  about  for  the  largest  iinst),  and 
mine;  them  more  neatly.  His  third  tier,  if  not  liia  second, 
ill  jirobabty  api>ear  a  sufficiently  socuix)  fouiulatiou  for  fitiup 
wt ;  for  if  the  earth  yieid  at  all,  it  will  probably  yield  pretty 
[tially  nnder  the  great  nuiris  of  miisoTiry  now  knit  together 
M  it.  So  ho  jrilf  pivpiire  for  the  wall  itself  at  owea  \)-3 
^Bg  off  the  noxt  tier  o£  stones  to  the   right  diam(A;Gtitta 


m^^^Alg 
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at  (7.    K  tTiere  be  any  joints  in  this  tier  within  the  wall, 
may  perhaps,  for  further  seciintr,  lay  a  binfliiig  Btone  aci 
tbpm,  6',  and  then   begin   tbo  work  of   t!ie    wall   veil   ilae! 
whetliur  in  biii;kH  or  Rtoiies. 

§  rx.  I  have  supposeil  tlie  preparation  kere  to  bo  for  a  Is 
■wall,  Ueaiufte  such  a  pT-cpanitiiHi  will  give  iiB  the  best  gentt 
tvj)0.  But  it  is  evident  that  t]ie  csaontiid  featuroB  i>f  the  ar- 
'nui^nient  are  only  two,  tlint  is  to  fiay,  one  tier  of  massy  work 
for  foundatiun,  unpposo  r,  missing  the  first  two;  and  tlie  reced- 
ing tier  or  roal  foot  of  the  wall,  fj.  Tbc  i-cader  will  tind  tlu 
Tncmbers,  thangb  only  of  brick,  in  moat  of  the  considyrabl 
and  imlcpcridcnt  walk  in  tho  subiirhB  of  Jjondon. 

^  X.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  general  type,  Pig. 
will  1)6  subject  to  uiauy  di^erent  modifications  in  diEorei 
circ'uuistanees.  Sometimes  tlio  ledges  of  tlie  tiers  a  and 
may  Imj  of  greater  width;  and  when  tbo  building  is  in 
Boe.niv  plaoe,  and  of  finished  nia^.onry,  tlieee  may  be  sloped 
off  also  like  tho  main  foot  tl.  In  Venetian  bniUlinga  these 
lower  lcdgc*i  are  exi>08ed  to  tho  Bea,  and  thorct'oro  left  rough 
lieivn  ;  but  in  fine  work  and  in  important  positions  the  lower 
ledgce  may  ho  berelled  ami  dec^orated  like  tho  uppor,  or 
another  added  above  d;  and  all  these  parte  may  bo  in 
ditlerent  pniportionB,  according  to  tho  th'sposition  of  the 
building  above  them.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  tlicse  variationfl  at  pi-escnt,  they  being  all  more  or  less 
dcjw-Mident  upon  decorative  considerations,  except  only  one  of 
very  great  importance,  that  i&  to  say,  the  widening  of  the 
lower  ledge  into  a  stone  seat,  whidi  Jiiiiy  bo  often  done  in 
bnildings  of  great  rizo  with  most  beaiiiifnl  effect:  it  hwt 
kind  and  hospitable,  and  preserves  the  work  above 
vjoleuee.  In  St.  Mark's  at  Yeniee,  which  is  a  *imall  and  k 
chnreli,  and  needing  no  great  foundation  for  the  wall  vei 
of  it,  we  finti  only  the  tliree  membere,  i,  e,  and  t/.  Of  tlw 
the  first  rises  nivint  a  foot  aliove  the  pavement  of  St,  5rark*fi 
Place,  and  fonna  an  elevated  dais  in  some  of  the  recesses  of 
thv  porohen,  elieqwortid  rod  and  white  ;  c  forms  a  seat  .which 
■foi/owB  tho  line  of  the  walla,  whUo  iU  batlc  clianioter  i» 
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marked  by  its  also  carrying  certain  phaftn  with  which  we 
Ittvb  heru   no   concern ;  d  is  of   white  marble ;  and  all  are 

Learicbed  aud  dwoi-ated  in  the  simplest  and  most  perfect 
wanner  poiwble,  as  we  bliall  sou  in  Chitp.  XXY.  Anil  thus 
much  may  serve  to  fix  the  type  of  wall  liases,  a  ty|K.'  ofUirmi' 
foUow«d  in  real  practice  thaii  any  other  we  sliall  horeiifter  be 
ennbled  to  determine :  for  wall  ba&ee  of  ueceseity  must  be 
B)liiily  hnilt,  and  the  architect  is  tiierefore  driven  into  the 
sdoption  of  the  rigjit  form  ;  or  if  ho  deviate  from  it^  it  la 
^nerally  in  meeting  sonie  uece«»ity  of  peculiar  circnmstaneea, 
«a  in  obtaining  cellars  and  underground  room,  or  in  preparing 
fuf  some  grand  features  or  psirticular  party  of  the  wall,  or  in 
ttWB  mistaken  idea  of  decoration, — into  -wliiuh  errors  we  had 

j  letter  not  pnrane  hira  until  wo  understand  something  more 
aftlic  rest  of  tlie  builduig :  let  us  therefore  pi-ocecd  to  consider 
Ikvall  veil. 


CHATTER  V. 


TITB    WALL    VEIL. 


g  I.  The  suDuaor  of  the  ycai"  1849  waa  spent  l>y  the  writ 
in  r«<ejirelioa    little    hearing   n]K)ii   his    present  anhject, 
connected  cliititly  with  proposed  ilhistratioiw  of  the  mount 
forms  in  the  works  of  J.  M.  "W.  Turner.    But  there  are 
times  more  vtihiahie  lestioiis  tu  bu    luarued   iti  the  Bebool 
Tiatiii-e  than  in  that  of  Vitruvius,  and  a  fragment  of  l>iiil( 
among  tlio  AIpH  is  t^ingiilarly  illufitraiivo  of  the  eliiof  fcatii 
which   1   liavc   at    prtwent   to   develope  as  noceseary  to 
perfection  of  the  wall  vi.nL 

It  is  a  f  i-ajjmcnt  of  some  size ;  a  group  of  broken  walls,  ■ 
of  them  overhanging;  crownod  with  a  cornice,  nodding  bob 
hnnthtid  and  fifty  feet  over   its  mjisKv  flank,  tlirce  thi.>u6aB 
above  its  glatiiL-r  bitac,  and    fourteen  thoudiiud  above  the 
— a  wall  tnily  of  Bome  majesty,  at  once  the  most  precipit 
and  the  strougoet  maas  in  the  whole  chain,  of  the  Alps, 
Mont  Corviii. 

g  u.  It  has  been  falsely  represented  as  a  peak  or  towti 
/t  ifi  a  vai^t   ridged   proinoMtory,  eoimccted  at  its  wet?temi 
with  the  Dent  d'Erin.  and  lifting  itself  like  a  rearing 
with  its  face  to  the  east.    All  the  way  along  the  flank  of 
for  half  a  dayn  jonniey  on  the  Zmntt  glacier,  the  grim  bla 
ternicieB  of  its  f  onndations  range  altuoet  without  a  break : 
the  eloiidd,   when   tlicir   diiy'a  work    is   done,  and    they 
weary,  lay  themselves  down  on  those  foundation  stj^ps, 
i-et^t  till  dawn,  eaeli  with  hie  leagues  of  grey  mantle  stretcli 
along  thr  grisly  ledge,  and    the;  eoniice  of  tbo  mighty 
£^JtxuiuDg  >'    •'■'■  Niooiiliirlit,  UiTOfc  tUoufeand 
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§  m.  The  eagtem  face  of  the  promontorc  U  hewn  down, 
08  if  bj  the  single  swe^^-p  of  a  swurd,  from  the  cregt  of  it  to 
Uto  baiMj;  bewQ  cddchvu  and  RiiiiKtih.  liko  the  LoUuw  of  a 
Tore:  on  each  flank  of  it  there  is  set  a  buttress,  both  of 
about  eqnal  height,  their  heads  sloped  out  from  tlic  main  ■wall 
aboat  neven  huiidre<l  feet  below  it«  enmmlt.  That  on  tha 
north  is  the  most  important ;  it  is  as  sharp  as  tliu  frontul  angle 
of  a  bastion,  and  elojted  ^heer  uwiiy  to  ttie  nortb-cust, 
throwing  out  apur  iMsyond  spur,  until  it  terminntes  in  along 
lovr  curve  of  russet  precipice,  at  whose  foot  n  great  bay  of  the 
glider  of  the  Col  de  Cervin  lies  as  luvel  as  a  lake.  Tliis  epur 
is  ODe  of  tlie  few  poiats  from  which  tlie  mase  of  the  Mont 
Cenriri  is  in  any  wiso  approachable.  It  ie  a  continuation  of  tlio 
aiaewuT,-  of  the  mountain  itst-if,  and  aiTords  us  the  lueuiia  of 
examining  tlie  cliaractcr  of  its  materials. 

§rv.  Few  architect*  would  like  to  build  with  tiiom.  The 
of  the  rocks  to  the  nortli-west  is  a»vere<l  two  feet  deep 
their  niiiis,  a  imajk  of  luot^e  and  idaty  sltaht,  of  it  dull 
bick-red  color,  whieh  yields  beneath  the  foot  like  ashe^  bo 
tiiftt,  in  running  down,  yon  Htc]*  ono  yard,  and  elide  tliree. 
Tlie  rock  is  indecti  hard  beneath,  but  still  dispoflod  in  tluu 
emraeB  of  theso  cloven  shales,  so  finely  laid  tliat  tliey  look  in 
phws  more  like  a  heap  of  cnielied  autumn  leaves  than  a  rock ; 
ud  the  £n>t  eeusatiou  is  one  of  uumitigiit<;d  surprit^e,  us  if  the 
Biuttntain  were  upheld  by  miraeic;  but  Burjirise'  beeomes  luore 
ttteDigcnt  rovorcnro  for  the  great  builder,  whrn  wo  find,  in 
^  middle  of  the  inius  of  those  defid  kytvcs,  a  course  of  living 
lock,  of  quartz  as  white  as  the  snow  tliat  encircles  it,  and 
hnlsT  than  a  bed  of  steeL 

§v.  It  is  one  only  of  a  thousand  iron  bands  that  kuJt  the 
t^eogth  of  the  uiiglity  moniitaiu.  Througli  the  buttri'wi  and 
'W  wall  alike,  the  eour^cfi  of  its  varied  ninsonry  are  seen  in 
'lieir  Bnceessivo  order,  smooth  and  tme  as  if  laid  hy  line  and 
I^nmmet,*  but  of  thiekntwe  and  etrongth  eoutinually  varying, 
«kI  with  silver  corniees  glittering  along  the  edge  of  eacli, 

*0n  file  easlcru  aiile:  rloteatly  contorted  on  Ihe  DortUeia  an4  -wesAfcnu 
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Iftlcl  h^  the  snowy  winils  and  carved  liy  the  snnshinc, — stainlc 
ommnenU   of    the  eternal    temple,   by   whicli   "  neither  tl 
liuinitiur  nur  tUu  axo,  nor  any  tool,  was  heard  while  ic  was 
liiuidiD<;." 

g  VI.  I  do  not,  however,  hring  this  forward  ob  air  instoDi 
of  any  uiuvensd  law  of  natural  building;  tlicre  arc  solid 
well  lu  c'oui'scd  iimssoH  of  prodpice,  but  it  is  soniowhat  curioi 
tJmt  tlie  mcrt  noble  cliff  in  Europe,  wliich  this  e^wteru  froi 
of  thti  Oervja  in,  I  believe,  without  dispute,  should  be  to 
an  example  of  the  utmost  jxeable  stability  of  precipitousnc 
tittaitieJ  with  material);  of  im]>ei*fcct  aud  variable  oiiaractci 
aud,  what  ie  mure,  there  are  very  few  cliffs  which  <lo  uot 
display  iLlteniatiotiB  Itetwcen  ooni[>uL-t  aud  friable  oouditaonft 
of  their  mQtorial,  niai-ked  in  their  contonrs  by  tjcvellcd  slopes 
wbcu  the  brickg  are  soft,  and  vertical  steps  when  they  are 
harder.  And,  although  we  are  not  lience  to  conclude  that  it 
is  well  to  iutruduw  CMursus  of  bad  muterials  when  we  con 
gut  perfect  nwterid,  I  believe  we  may  conclude  witli  great 
cciliiinty  that  it  is  better  and  easier  to  Btreugthcn  a  wall 
neccHKarily  of  imperfect  snlwtanco,  as  of  brick,  by  intro<incing 
carefully  laid  coui-aes  of  stone,  than  by  adding  to  its  thickness ; 

1  the  first  impression  we  receive  from  the  unbroken  aspect 
'f  a  wall  veil,  unless  it  bo  of  hewn  stone  throughout,  Ir  that 
it  mnet  bo  boih  thiekcr  and  weaker  than  it  wonld  have  becu, 
had  it  been  pi-opcrly  coursed.  The  decorative  reasona  for 
ado|iting  the  coursed  arrangement,  which  wc  shall  notice 
hcrsafter,  arc  so  weighty,  that  tlicy  wonld  alone  be  almost 
sntficient  to  enforce  it;  and  the  constructive  ones  will  apply 
nnivoi-sally,  except  in  the  rare  casos  iu  wliich  the  clioico  of 
perfect  or  iniiR-rfect  material  is  entirely  open  to  us,  or  whert* 
the  general  system  of  the  doeoration  of  the  building  requirc*- 
al)t4ohite  unity  in  its  sni-fjuic. 

§  vti.  As  regai-ds  the  arrangement  of  the  intermediates 
parr«  themselves,  it  is  regulated  by  certain  conditions  oC 
bonding  and  fitting  the  stones  or  bricks,  which  the  readcC 
net*il  hnrflly  be  troublet]  to  consider,  and  which  I  wish  rhiifc 
hrickhiycra  thenisclvct!  were  always  honest  enongh  to  ohservc- 
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Bnt  I  hardly  know  whctlior  to  note  under  the  hend  of  fwUiotio 
or  constructive  kw,  i\m  iin]>ortunt  priiipiplo,  tiiat  rtuiRonrj,-  is 
ilmiyn  biul  which  apjiearH  lu  hnvn  arn-iitwi  the  altrnlioti  of 
tliB  airhitecr,  inoro  than  iibf*oIutc  conililions  of  strength 
TKjnireL  Notlung  is  more  eonteniptiWo  in  any  work  thnu  an 
ippiwranoo  of  the  Bllghtcst  desire  on  the  jwiit.  of  tho  bnildor 
tu(/(m!(  (itlention  to  the  way  it*  stones  are  put  t^>gether,  or  of 
any  trouble  taken  either  to  show  or  to  conceal  it  inoro  than 
woe  rigidly  necesBary :  it  inny  iHHnettineti,  on  thu  une  hnnd,  ho 
wwofsniy  to  contical  it  hb  far  aa  may  he,  by  delicuto  and  close 
fitting,  wlicn  the  joints  -would  interfere  with  lines  of  Rculpttiro 
or  of  moiildinga;  and  it  itiny  oftxin,  on  the  other  hand,  ho 
^(tli^htful  to  »how  it,  as  it  in  delightfnl  in  places  to  show  the 
uuttouiy  even  of  t  lie  most  delicate  iniiniui  frame:  hut  at  fid  lotia- 
Ij/io  conceal  it  h  iJie  error  of  \TJlgar  painterH,  who  are  afraid  to 
iliow  that  their  tigiirea  have  bones  ;  and  siudioufily  to  disjilay 
it  is  the  error  of  tlie  bofic  pupila  of  Miehaol  Atigeloj  who  turned 
IieiWM'  Umlw  into  surgc^n^'  diagraniR,^but  with  less  excnso 
tku  tlieire,  for  there  is  less  interest  in  the  anatomy  dispIayetL 
Exhibited  initHinry  is  in.  ruoat  cases  the  expedient  of  archiU-etti 
vbu  do  not  know  how  bo  ^11  up  hbuik  gpikees,  and  niutiy  a 
IraSding,  whieli  wotUd  have  been  decent  euoogh  if  lot  ubne, 
liaa  Ijecn  scrawled  over  with 
ttaight  lines,  aa  in  Fig.  IIL,  ^^  ™- 

ou  exactly  the  eame  priuci- 
flo*,  and  with  juat  the  eanic 
Mnitmt  of  intelligence  ob  a 
mfs  in  scrawling  liis  eopy- 
i>ooV  when  he  cannot  write, 
'licdorico  waethouglit  injjir- 
BJons  at  one  period  of  iirchi- 
*«tiiral  luBtory;  St.  Paul's 
"ml  WhiteluUl  are  covered 
^  it,  and  it  is  in  tliis  I  imagine  that  jsome  of  onr  rtiLidmu 
•Wihitects  snppo&e  the  great  ment  of  those  buildings  to  conuist. 
Tliere  ts,  however,  no  excuse  for  errors  iu  dispositii>n  of 
laaonry,  for  them  is  hut  one  hiw  uixtu  the  subject,  and  thaC 
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easily  complied  "with,  to  avoid  all  afEectation  and  all  unneces- 
Bary  expenie,  either  in  sbowing  or  concealing.  Every  one 
knows  a  building  ia  built  of  separate  stones ;  nobody  will  ever 
object  to  seeing  that  it  is  so,  but  nobody  wants  to  count  them. 
The  divisions  of  a  church  are  much  like  the  divisions  of  a 
sermon ;  they  are  always  right  so  long  as  they  are  necessary 
to  edification,  and  always  wrong  when  they  are  thrust  upon  the 
attention  as  divisions  only.  There  may  be  neatness  in  carving 
when  there  is  richness  in  feasting ;  bnt  I  have  heard  many  a 
discourse,  aud  seen  many  a  church  wall,  in  which  it  was  all 
carving  and  no  meat. 
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§  X.  "Wb  liave  lastly  to  oonsidor  tlie  doee  of  the  walPe  oxiBt- 
"eneo,  or  Ua  coruicse.  It  wae  above  etated,  that  a  cornice  haa 
one  of  two  offices :  if  the  wall  haves  notlnng  to  carry,  tho 
cornice  is  its  roof,  and  defends  it  from  the  weather;  if  there 
is  weight  to  be  caiTied  above  the  wall,  the  cornice  i2  its  hand, 
uid  ia  expanded  to  carry  tlie  suiii  weight. 

There  are  Bcvoral  ways  of  rooling  or  protecting  indnpen- 

3cnt  walls,  according  to  the  meanB  nearest  at  liand  :  eomotiniea 

I  the  wall  has  a  tme  roof  all  to  itself;  souielimod  it  tenninates 

!  ia  a  small  gabled  ridge,  made  of  brickfi  set  slanting,  a&  constantly 

I  in  the  euburbe  of  I^ndon ;  or  of  hewn  stone,  tn  stronger  work ; 

or  in  a  single  sloping  face,  inclined  tn  tlie  ont&idc.    Wo  uood 

not  trouble  ourselves  at  pre&out  about  the^e  Btnall  roofings, 

vLi<^  are  merely  the  diminutions  of  lai-gc  ones ;  but  we  inuHt 

Mamine  the  important  and  con^timt  moniber  (tf  the  wall  stroct- 

VK,  which    prepares    it  either  for  these  email  roofs  or  for 

vcdghts  above,  and  is  its  true  comico. 

§  n.  Tlio  reader  will,  perhaps,  as  heretofore.  Ixi  kind 
enongh  to  think  for  hinificlf,  how,  having  carried  up  his  wall 
Veil  as  high  as  it  may  he  needed,  ho  will  eet  alioat  protecting 
it  EttMU  weather,  or  preparing  it  for  weight,  iict  him  imagine 
llictopof  the  unfuiiBlit'<i  wall,  as  it  would  be  seen  from  above 
witli  all  tbo  joints,  perliaps  uncemonted,  or  imperfectly  illlod 
wp  with  eeioent,  opon  to  tlie  sky ;  and  small  brokt'ti  materials 
tilliug  gi4>b  between  large  one«,  and  leaving  cavities  readvj  fot 
tlwnun  to  soak  into,  and  loosen  and  difisolve  the  cenvfeM 
■plit,  u  it  /roz^  the  whole  to  pieces.     1  am  tou(s\\  wisXaJijea. 
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Fig,  IV. 


\m  firet  inipulfio  would  not  be  to  take  a  great  flat  stone  and  k 
it  on  the  top ;  or  ratlior  a  Beries  of  bucIj,  Eidc  hj  fiidu,  priijoet-' 
ing  well  over  the  txlgn  of  thu  wall  veil.    If,  al)^,  he  propo© 
to  lay  a  weight  (m,  for  instance,  tlic  end  of  a  beam)  on  the  wall, 
bo  would  feel  at  once  that  the  pressure  of  this  beam  on,  or 
rather  among,  the   email  stones  of  the  wall  veil,  might  vory 
po^ibly  didodge  or  disamuige  some  of  them  ;  and  the.  firei 
impulse  would  be,  in  tliis  case,  aim  to  hy  a  large  flat  Btono  o 
the  top  of  all  to  reeeivo  the  beam,  or  any 
other   weight,  and    distribute    it   equally 
among  the  email  stones  below,  aa  at  a-y  Figi^| 

§  m.  "We  must  therefore  have  onr  flat 
Btono  m  cither  ease;  and  let  A,  Fig.  TV"., 
he  tlie  section  or  side  of  it,  as  it  i%  set  across 
the    wall.      Now,  evidently,  if   by   any 
ehanec  this  weight  happen  to  be  thrown 
more  on  the  edges  of  tliis  stone  than  the 
centre,  there  will   be  a  elumce  of   these^ 
edges  breaking  off.    Hud  wb  not  betterj^ 
0    therofore,  put  another  Btonc,  sloped  off  to 
the  wall,  bencJith  the  prftjecting  one,  as  at 
c.     Bnt  now  our  oomice  looks  somewhat 
too  heavy  for  the  wall;  and  as  the  uppetjH 
stone  is  evidently  of  needless  thickness,^ 
we  will  thin  it  iwmewhat,  and  we  have  the 
form  d.    Now  obscr\-e :  the  lower  or  lievellod  atone  liere  at  i^M 
oorrtwponds  to  d  in  the  base  (Fig.  II.,  psige  50).     That  was  th(i^ 
foot  of.  the  wall ;  this  is  ltd  band.     And  the  top  rtono  here, 
which  IB  a  constant  member  of  comicee,  corresponds  to  tJic 
Tinder  stone  c,  in  Fig.  TI.,  which  is  a  constant  ineuih(.*r  of  Ikiso; 
Tiio  pcadcr  lias  nn  idea  at  present  of  the  cnonnoiis  importani 
of  these  members;  but  as  we  shaU  have  to  refer  to  tlic 
perpetually,  I  must  ask  him  to  compare  them,  and  fix  their 
wlatioufi  well  in  his  mind  ;  and,  for  eonvonionro,  I  shall  call 
the  /wvdled  or  sloping  atono,  X,  and  the  npright  edged  ri^jno, 
y.     T/ie  jvadcr  may  I'emembcr  easily  which  is  which ;  for 
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ail  intersection  of  two  slojics,  and  may  thoi-eforo  properly 
mu  eitlter  of  tlie  two  sloping  stoitee;  aud  ¥  ie  a  Hgiim  with 
&  perpendicular  line  aad  two  slopo?,  mid  amy  tJieitfoiv  litly 
ffiuid  for  tJie  iipn*;!)!:  stone  in  relation  tu  eaub  of  the  elonin)' 
ones ;  and  lut  wc  shall  buve  to  Niy  iuqcIi  luon;  about  cuniicee 
than  about  boMis,  let  X  and  Y  stand  for  tlin  etonee  of  tlie  cor- 
nice, and  Xb  and  Yb  for  thoec  of  tlie  base,  "whoa  difitinction  ia 
Boeded. 

I IV.  Now  the  form  at  d,  Fig.  IV.,  is  the  great  root  and 
primal  type  of  all  cornioes  whatsoever.  In  oi-der  to  see  what 
fonofi  may  be  developed  from  it,  let  ns  take  ite  profile  a  Uttlo 


X— 


iijer— a^  Fig.  V.,  with  S  and  T  duly  marked.  "Now  this 
form,  being  the  root  of  all  cornices,  may  either  have  to  finleU 
tie  wall  and  £o  keep  oil  niUi ;  or,  as  so  often  stated,  to  carry 
'eight.  If  the  former,  it  is  evident  that,  in  its  present  profile, 
tiic  nin  "wHIl  nm  back  down  the  slope  of  X ;  and  if  tlio  latter, 
that  the  sharp  angle  or  edge  of  X,  at  k,  may  be  a  little  too 
•fiak  for  its  work,  and  nin  a  chance  of  giving  way.  To  avoid 
the  evil  in  the  first  case,  snppoae  we  hollow  the  filope  of  S 
inwards,  as  at  J;  and  to  avoid  it  in  tiic  second  caye,  suppose 
ire  Btreugthen  A'  by  letting  it  bulge  outwards,  as  at  c. 
0  v.  Tbeae  (d  and  c)  atv  the  profiles  of  two  vast  ian\\\vta 
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cornices,  springing  from  the  same  rocft,  which,  with  a  third 
arising  from  their  combination  (owing  its  origin  to  aesthetic 
considerations,  and  inclining  Bometimes  to  the  one,  sometimes 
to  the  other),  have  been  employed,  each  on  its  third  part  of 
the  architecture  of  the  whole  world  througliout  all  ages,  and 
must  continue  to  be  bo  employed  through  such  time  as  is  yet 
to  cora£.  We  do  not  at  present  speak  of  the  third  or  com- 
bined group ;  but  the  relation  of  the  two  main  branches  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  line  of^  origin,  is  given  at  e,  Fig,  V. ; 
where  the  dotted  lines  are  the  representatives  of  the  .two 
families,  and  the  straight  line  of  the  root.  The  slope  of  this 
right  line,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  curves,  here  drawn  as 
segments  of  circles,  we  leave  undetermined :  the  slope,  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  the  depths  of  X  and  Y  to  each  other,  vary 
according  to  the  weight  to  be  carried,  the  strength  of  the 
stone,  the  size  of  the  cornice,  and  a  thousand  other  accidents ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  curves  according  to  aesthetic  laws.  It  ia 
in  these  infinite  fields  that  the  invention  of  the  architect  is  per- 
mitted to  expatiate,  but  not  in  the  alteration  of  primitive 
forms. 

§  VI.  But  to  proceed.  It  will  doubtless  appear  to  the 
reader,  that,  even  allowing  for  some  of  these  permissible  vari- 
ations in  the  curve  or  slope  of  X,  neither  the  form  at  h,  nor 
any  approximation  to  that  form,  would  be  sufficiently  undercut 
to  keep  the  rain  from  running  back  upon  it.  This  is  true ; 
but  we  have  to  consider  that  the  cornice,  as  the  close  of  the 
wall's  life,  is  of  all  its  features  that  which  is  best  fitted  for 
honor  and  ornament.  It  has  been  esteemed  so  by  almost  all 
builders,  and  has  been  lavishly  decorated  in  modes  hereafter  to 
be  considered.  But  it  is  evident  that,  as  it  is  high  above  the 
eye,  the  fittest  place  to  receive  the  decoration  is  the  slope  of 
X,  which  is  inclined  towards  the  spectator ;  and  if  we  cut  away 
or  hollow  out  this  slope  more  than  we  have  done  at  J,  all  dec- 
oration will  be  hid  in  the  shadow.  If,  therefore,  the  climate 
be  fine,  and  rain  of  long  continuance  not  to  be  dreaded,  we 
shall  not  hollow  the  stone  X  further,  adopting  the  curve  at  6 
mewly  as  the  moet  protective  in  o\ir  -power.   But  if  the  climate 
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be  one  in  wliicli  rain  ia  freqnent  and  dangorone,  as  in  alterna- 

tioiis  with  froHt,  we  may  be  cou]i>cilIod  to  ooiwder  the  oomios 

io    a   character  distinKtly   protoctive,  and   to   hollow  ont  X 

iuthcr,  so  as  to  enable  it  thonjiigbly  to  acooinplifih  it«  purpotic. 

A  comi<x  thn»  treated  lodes   its  character  as   the  croun  or 

honor  of  the  wall,  takes  tlio  office  of  its  protector,  and  in  called 

a  UKii^TUNic.      The  drlpetoiie   is  uaturalty   the  attributo   of 

^'orthem  buildings,  and  tlicrefore  espevially  of  Gothio  ai-clii' 

tectnre ;  the  true  cornice  is  the  attributo  of  Southern  bmldiuga, 

wd  therefore  of  Gi-eek  and  ItjUian  architocturo ;  and  it  is  ono 

of  their  pocullar  bcanties,  and  eminent  features  of  superiority. 

§TXL  Before  passing  to  the  dripstone,  liovovor,  let  u» 

exuuiiie  a  little  farther  into  the  nature  of  the  true  cornice. 

We  uumot,  indeed,  render  either  of  the  fomiH  A  or  rr,  Vig.  V., 

perfectly  protective  from  rain,  hut  we  can  hdp  tliein  a  little 

in  llieir  duty  by  a  Blight  lulviitic^  of  tlioir  upper  lpdj»c.     Thla, 

with  the  form  A,  wc  can  best  rannaj^e  by  cutting  off  the  fihurp 

upper  point  of  ita  curve,  which  is  evidently  weak  and  useless ; 

and  we  shall  have  the  form/.     By  a  slight  advance  of  tlio 

Upper  Btonc  c,  wc  shall  liavc  the  pandlcl  f^triu  g. 

Tlieee  two  cornices,  /  and  jjr,  are  clianuitoriutic  of  early 
Bysintine  work,  Mid  are  found  on  all  the  most  lovely 
EMmplcft  of  it  in  Venice.  The  typo  a  is  rui-cr,  but  oeoura 
pore  in  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  composition  in  Venice— 
t^  northern  portico  of  St.  Mark's;  and  will  be  given  in  due 

tilDU. 

g  vm.  Now  the  reader  haa  doubtless  notieed  that  theeo 
foraifi  of  cornice  result,  from  considerations  of  fitncBS  and 
becessity,  far  more  neatly  and  dceisivcly  than  the  foruis  of  tho 
bftae,  which  we  left  only  very  generally  determined.  Tho 
leason  is,  that  there  are  many  ways  of  building  foundation*, 
and  many  ^ood  ways,  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  accidents 
of  the  ground  and  nature  of  acecfisiblc  maturials.  There  is 
abo  room  to  spare  in  width,  and  a  chance  of  a  piu*!  of  tho 
arrangement  being  concealed  by  the  ground,  ro  as  to  modify 
litii^ht.  Tint  tre  Imvi;  no  room  to  sparti  in  ■w'\«\\.\i  tiW  *CUti  "wfl 
^a  wal/j  and  ail  that  we  do  must  bo  tlioroTigW^  -riaWite',  *i^ 
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;  vre  (!an  but  have  to  deal  with  bricks,  or  stones  of  a  certain 
'dcgreo  of  fineness,  and  uot  with  mere  grarcl,  or  «aud,  or 
day, — so  that  hb  die  cunditiona  nrc  liinitod,  the  forms  bcieomo 
dowririiiiL'd ;  «nd  our  wtqw  will  Ivt  inure  clear  aiid  certaia  the 
farther  we  advance.  The  Bourcea  of  a  river  are  nsually  half 
l(«t  imiong  moss  and  pebbles,  and  irs  first  movements  doubtful 
in  direction ;  but,  aa  the  current  giithers  furce,  its  banks  are 
dcteririincd,  and  its  bnuichea  are  niunbered. 

§  IX.  So  far  of  the  true  cornice :  we  have  Htill  to  determine 
the  form  of  the  dripstone. 

Wo  go  back  to  our  primal  typo  or  root  of  cornice,  a  of 

[Ji^g.  V.    Wo  take  this  at  a  iu  Fig.  VI.,  and  we  are  to  oon- 

eider  it  entirely  as  a  proteetioa  against  rain.     Xow  the  only 

way  iu  which  the  luiu  can  1)0  kept  from  running  bock  on  tlio 

ng.  VI. 


^ 


[-filopo  of  X  in  by  a  hold  hollowing  out  of  it  upwards,  h.  But 
clearly,  by  thne  doing,  we  shall  so  weaken  the  projectiuf*  part 
of  it  that  the  least  slioek  would  break  it  at  the  neck,  e;  we 
imust  tlierofore  cot  the  whole  out  of  one  stone,  which  will  give 
lis  the  form  d.  Tliat  the  water  may  not  lodge  on  the  nppcr 
ledge  of  thiSj  wo  had  better  roimd  it  off ;  and  it  will  better 
protect  tlie  joint  at  tho  bottom  of  the  slope  if  we  let  the  stone 
project  over  it  in  a  roll,  cutting  the  recess  deeper  above. 
These  two  changes  arc  made  in  ^ ;  e  is  the  ty^e  of  dripstoneB ; 
the  projecting  part  being,  however,  moi-e  or  less  ronnded  into 
I  an  approximation  to  the  shape  of  a  falcon's  beak,  and  often 
clung  it  completely.  But  the  eEsentiat  part  of  the  arrange* 
it  is  the  lip  and  under  cutting  of  the  curve.  Wlierever  we 
/id  thi*,  we  are  sure  that  the  climate  is  wet,  or  that  the 
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lilderB  have  been  hred  in  a  wet  oonntn.-,  and  that  the  rest  of 

ic  Imilding  mil  he  prepared  for  rotigli  weather.     The  up  cat- 

ig  of  the  curve  is  somctbucs  all  Uie  dutmctu>n  between  tlio 

luuldiugs-  uf  far-di^Uuit  couiicrics  and  utterly  Btiuuge  tuitions. 

Fig.  VII.  representing  a  moulding  with  an  outer  and  inner 

irvo,    the    latter    nnder-cut.     Tako    tlie 

Iter  line,  and  this  motdding  i»  one  tx)u-  ■" 

It  in  Venice,  in  aivhitectaro  traceable 

Arabian  types,  and  chiefly  to  the  early 

ouKques  of  Cairo.      Jiiic  tako   the   inner 

line ;  it  is  a  dripstone  at  SaliBbury.    In 

it   narrow  intorval   between  the  curves 

lero  is,  w}ion  wc  read  it  rightly,  an  ex-_ 

Mon  of  another  and  mightier  curve, — 

orbed  sweep  of  the  ourth  aud  eea,  bo- 

»een  the  desert  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  green  and  level 

ii-lda  through  whicli  the  clear  strcaiua  of  Sarnni    wind  eo 

rly. 

And  eo  delicate  is  the  teat,  that  tUi>ngh  pure  oomic^s  are 

found  in  the  north, — borrowed  from  classical  models, — m 

ly  as  we  find  a  true  dripstone  moolding  in  the  South,  the 

influGHco  of  Korthem 
"*■  ^""^  builders  lias  been   at 

work;  and  ••lus  will  ' 
l>e  one  of  the  princi- 
pal evidences  which  I 
shall  use  in  detecting 
Ijumbai'd  InfluGnee  on 
Arab  work ;   for  the 
troo   Byzantine    and 
Arab   mouldings    are 
all  open  to  the  sky  and 
light,   but  ■  the  Ixmi- 
bards    brouglit    with 
I  from  the  North  the  fear  of  rain,  and  in  aU  t\iR  l/imXrArOttii 
wo  instantly  7f£y{?w/JS0  (ie  shndowy  dripslotve  *.  a,'¥\^. 
IL,  U  from  a  nob/o  fragment  at  Milan,  io  tUo  Vwi./.va  ^sx 
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Mercantl;  b,  from  the  Broletto  of  Como.  Compare  thrai 
■with  c  and  d,  both  from  Salisbury ;  e  and/*  from  Lisieux,  Nor 
mandy ;  g  and  A  from  Wenlock  Abbey,  Shropshire. 

§  X.  The  reader  is  now  master  of  all  that  he  need  kno^ 
about  the  construction  of  the  general  wall  cornice,  fitte( 
either  to  become  a  crown  of  the  wall,  or  to  carry  weigh 
above.  If,  however,  the  weight  above  become  considerable 
it  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  cornice  at  intervals  witl 
brackets ;  specially  if  it  be  required  to  project  far,  as  wel 
as  to  carry  weight;  as,  for  instance,  if  there  be  a  galler 
on  top  of  the  wall.  This  kind  of  bracketrcomice,  deep  e 
shallow,  forms  a  separate  family,  essentially  connected  wit 
roofs  and  galleries ;  for  if  there  be  no  superincumbent  weigh 
it  is  evidently  absurd  to  put  brackets  to  a  plain  cornice  or  dri] 
stone  (though  this  is  sometimes  done  in  carrying  out  a  style) 
so  that,  as  soon  as  we  see  a  bracket  put  to  a  cornice,  it  implie 
or  should  imply,  that  there  is  a  roof  or  gallery  above  i 
Hence  this  family  of  cornices  I  shall  consider  in  connectifl 
with  roofing,  calling  them  "roof  cornices,"  while  what  th 
have  hitherto  examined  are  proper  "wall  cornices."  The  roc 
cornice  and  wall  cornice  are  therefore  treated  in  division  D. 

"We  are  not,  however,  as  yet  nearly  ready  for  our  roc 
"We  have  only  obtained  that  which  was  to  be  the  object  < 
our  first  division  (A) ;  we  have  got,  that  is  to  say,  a  gener 
idea  of  a  wall  and  of  the  three  ^sential  parts  of  a  wall ;  ai 
we  have  next,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  get  an  idea  of  a  pi 
and  the  essential  parts  of  a  pier,  which  were  to  be  the  subjee 
of  our  second  division  (B). 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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[h  §  m.  of  Oiap,  ITT.,  it  wii&  etatod  tlt&t  when  a  wall  had 
to  BOgtain  an  addition  of  vertical  prefigure,  it  was  iirst  fittExl  to 
NKtain  it  hy  some  addition  to  its  own  thickness ;  hi:t  if  the 
ire  bccaino  veiT  great,  by  lioiug  gathered  up  into  PiKRfl. 
I  most  first  make  the  reiider  undei-stand  what  I  mean  by  a 
buiiif^  gathered  up.  Take  a  pieco  of  t<derably  thiek 
ing-paper,  or  thin  Bristol  board,  five  or  six  iiichus  square. 
.  H  on  itfl  ciigc  on  tJio  tabic,  and  put  a  smalt  octavo  book 
the  edge  or  tOf»  of  it,  and  it  vnii  bond  instantty.  Tear  it 
ito  four  atrips  all  across,  and  roll  up  eacli  strip  rightly.  Set 
these  rolls  on  end  on  the  table,  and  they  mU  carry  the  gmall 
lavo  perfectly  well,  Now  the  thicknew  or  snbstanc©  of  the 
iper  employed  to  carry  the  weight  is  exactly  tbu  same  as  it 
lioforc,  only  it  is  diilereiitly  arnuiged,  tliat  ig  to  Gay, 
'gatJiciied  njt''*  If  therefore  a  wnll  he  galliorLHl  up  like  tbo 
Jrigtol  board,  it  trill  bear  greater  weight  than  it  would  if  it 
lained  a  wall  veil.    The  sticks  into  wliieh  you  gather  it  are 

PUrs.     A  i)ier  is  a  coagulated  walL 
%  n.  Now  you  c-annot  quite  treat  the  wall  as  you  did  tlio 
Jri-itot  ixHird,  and  twist  it  up  at  once ;  but  let  m&  see  how  yon 
M»  treat  it     Ixt  A,  Fig.  IX.,  bo  tho  plan  of  a  wall  which  yon 
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*  Tbe  experiracut  1i  not  qutle  fair  in  this  rude  fa§]don ;  for  the  BmaU 
rtib  Q-KM  UieSr  Uiox-iun:  uf  )itruiii:lli  mucli  morv  to  LlicSr  tubular  fonn  Iban 
iftoroggTvguUoD  ut  maaTtal:  liut  if  Itiu  p^apcr  bu  cut  up  into  liuUkU  sIrlVK, 
■I  Urd  tof^iiicr  drmlj'  in  tJiree  or  four  roiopact  bundles,  \l  %'\\\  ux^\l^W. 

■  of  ilrei^^  £aoufili  to  allow  Uic  priocJpIe.    Vule,  UoviCTet^  K"? 
:14  "SOiapeUlof^iafU" 
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have  made  uicoTiTenicntly  and  expensively  thick,  imd 
BtiU  ap|>earft  to  he  slightly  too  weak  for  what  it  muat  ca 
divide  it,  au  at  B,  iiittt  e(|ii;il  spaces,  a>  ft,  a^  &,  &G,  Cut  o 
thin  slice  of  it  ut  uvery  a  un  eiLvh  side,  and  ]>iit  the  sUocs 
cnt  out  on  at  every  b  on  each  side,  and  you  will  havo  the 
at  B,  with  ex:«'tly  the  same  quantity  of  brlcJa.  But  yoor 
is  now  60  mudi  concentrated,  that,  if  it  waa  only  elightly 
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weak  before,  it  will  he  stronger  now  tlian  it  need  he ;  aa 
may  spare  some  of  yonr  space  aa  wcl!  an  yonr  bricks  by 
ting  oil  the  comers  of  the  tluclccv  parta,  as  mpposo  e,  c, 
at  c;  and  you  havo  now  a  series  of  square  iiiers  oouneote 
s  wall  veil,  which,  on  leea  space  and  with  less  materials, 
do  tho  work  of  tlio  wall  at  A  perfetrtjy  well. 

§111.  I  do  not  say/i^to  much  umy  he  cut  away  in  tho  eoi 
o,  c,^thnt  is  a  mathematical  q^uestion  with  which  we  nee( 
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tronble  oiu-sclTce :  iOL  thajt  vre  need  \:t\ovr  10,  tliat  pnt  of  every 
dice  wo  lake  from  the  "^Vs"  and  put  on  at  the  ^^^%'"  we  may 
|kp  a  ocrtain  porcentu^  of  room  and  bricfcfi,  until,  supposing 
Bt  ■WTO  do  not  wiuit  the  wall  veil  for  itfi  ow-n  Kiko,  this  latter 
ift  tliiimcMi  euttrelj  away,  like  the  girxlie  of  tlic  Lady  of  Avenol, 
Xid  linally  breaks,  and  wc  haro  nothing  but  a  row  of  square 
ere,  D. 

k'§  IT.  But  Itart)  we  yet  arrived  at  the  fomi  which  will  spare 

room,  and  um  fewest  nialeriala.      Nu  ;  and  to  got  further 

must  apply  tlio  gfcnpral  priufiiplo  to  our  wall,  which  is 

tally  tme  in  morals  and  mathematics,  that  the  strength  of 

teriok,  or  of  men,  or  of  minds,  is  always  most  available 

it  ifi  applied  as  cltjBoly  ae  possible  to  a  single  point. 

Let  the  point  to  wluch  wo  wish  the  Blreiigth  of  our  square 

to  1ms  applied,  bo  choBcn.    Then  we  sliall  of  course  put 

u  directly  under  it,  and  the  point  will  be  in  their  centre. 

novr  some  of  their  materials  are  not  so  near  or  cloee  to 

point  as  others.    Tho«e  at  the  corners  are  farther  ofE  than 

rest. 

Xow,  if  every  pcurticlo  of  the  pier  Ijc  hronght  as  near  aa 
jwteihlo  to  tho  centre  of  it,  the  form  it  aiwumcs  is  tho  circle. 

The  urcle  must  l»e,  therefore,  the  best  possible  fonn  of 
■plan  for  a  pior,  from  the  Itcjfiimiiig  of  time  to  the  end  of  it. 
!|A  areolar  pier  Is  called  a  pillar  or  column,  ami  all  good  arclii- 
'  -'•  adaptod  to  vt*rtioal  support  is  mado  up  of  pillarti,  has 
_  -  Imcu  eo,  and  nmiit  ever  ho  so,  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the 
DuivcrEe  bold. 

The  final  condition  is  represented  atK,  In  itsrolation  to  that 
it  n.  It  will  bo  observed  that  though  each  circle  projects  a 
Ifttfe  lieyond  the  side  of  tho  sirjuaro  out  of  which  it  i«  formed, 
flw  sjwce  cut  off  at  the  angles  is  greater  than  that  added  at 
Ihc  »idcfi;  for,  having  our  materials  in  a  more  eoneentratetl 
Urangymeiit,  we  can  afford  to  part  with  Pomc  of  them  in  tliis 
JiBt  IraiLsfontiatioa,  as  in  all  the  rest, 

^§  T.  And  now,  what  liavc  the  base  and  the  ooniice  uf  tho 
Bl  been  doing  while  we  have  been  cutting  the  veil  to  pieces 
m  gathering  it  together  J 
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The  base  is  also  cut  to  pieces,  gathered  together,  and  be- 
comes the  base  of  the  colnmn. 

The  cornice  is  cut  to  pieces,  gathered  together,  and  be- 
comes the  capital  of  the  column.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
new  word,  it  does  not  mean  a  new  thing ;  a  capital  is  only  the 
cornice  of  a  colmnri,  and  you  may,  if  you  like,  call  a  cornice 
the  capital  of  a  wall. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  examine  these  three  concen- 
trated forma  of  the  base,  veil,  and  cornice ;  first,  the  concen- 
trated base,  still  called  the  Base  of 'the  column;  then  the 
concentrated  veil,  called  the  Shaft  of  the  column ;  then  the 
concentrated  cornice,  called  the  Capital  of  the  column. 

And  first  the  Base : — 

§  Ti.  Look  back  to  the  main  type.  Fig-  IL,  page  55,  and 
apply  ita  profiles  ia  due  proportion  to  the  feet  of  the  pillara  at 
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E  in  Fig.  IX.  p.  72 :  If  each  step  in  Fig.  II.  were  gathered 
accurately,  the  projection  of  the  entire  circular  base  would  be 
less  in  proportion  to  its  height  than  it  is  in  Fig.  11. ;  but  the 
approximation  to  the  result  in  Fig.  X.  is  quite  accurate  enough 
for  our  purposes.  (I  pray  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  have 
not  made  the  smallest  change,  except  this  necessary  expres- 
sion of  a  reduction  in  diameter,  in  Fig.  II.  ^  it  is  appKed 
in  Fig.  X.,  only  I  have  not  drawn  the  joints  of  the  stones 
because  these  would  confine  the  outhnes  of  the  bases;  and 
/  hare  not  represented  the  rounding  of  the  shafts,  because 
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tt  docs  not  bear  at  present  on  the  ai^muont.)    Kow  it  would 

Jurdly  bo  convtmioit,  if  wo  liad  to  xmm  betvcon  tlio  pillars,  to 

We  to  squeeze  ouriielves  tlirougli  ono  of  tluim  aiiguliir  ^apa 

I  or  bnches  ^e  lloland  in  i-'ig,  X.    Our  llret  inipiilso  would  Ixs 

[  to  cat  them  open ;  but  wc  cannot  do  tliig,  or  our  piere  are 

InoEafe.     We  bavo  but  one  othex  nvioiiroc,  to  fill  thum  up  until 

!  vc  hare  a  flix)r  wide  enough  tn  lot  xm  pana  caeilv ;  thin  ve  may 

jpoi'haps  ubiain  at  the  llrHt  ledge,  ve  are  nearly  suro  to  get  it 

jit  the  second,  and  we  may  tben  obtain  aoceiss  to  the  raised 

]ter\':il,  eitUer  by  raising  the  eartli  over  the  lower  cour&ge  o£ 

foundation,  or  by  steps  nfund  the  entire  building. 

Fig.  XI.  is  the  amuigcmeut  of  Kig.  X.  so  treated. 
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§  vu-  But  suppose  the  pillars  are  so  vast  that  the  lowest 

uiik  in  Fig.  X.  would  be  (£uite  wide  cnon^^h  to  let  ub  paes 

jugh  it.     Is  Lliere  then  any  reiwion  for  lUling  it  upi     Yee, 

fill  hi:  rcmemlMjrLii  tliat  in  Cha]).  lY.  g  vni.  tlio  cliii-f  reason. 

ID  wide  foundation  of  the  wall  was  stated  to  be  "that  it 

it  equalise  its  prewexu*  over  u  lai-ge  surface  j"  but  wben 

fonad;ition  is  cut  to  piercH  as  in   Fig.  X.,  tho  pret«nre  is 

Bwn  on   a  Bucoefflion  of  narrowwl  and  detached  fipaees  of 

^Burfiiec.     If  the  ground  la  in  gome  places  more  disposed 

yic-ld  tbiui  in  others,  the  pitri-s  in  those  plact;^  will  sink  uiuro 

i         n  the  itttt.  and  Hi'm  4ifetoitio]i  of  the  sy^teni  will  hv  probably 

■     more  iinfiortance  in  pillars  than  in  a  wall,  beeau&e  tliea(\\u^ 
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ntcnt  nf  the  wcsgfat  above  u  man  delicate ;  ire  tbuB 
vant  the  wxigki  ai  the  stottm  benreen  Uto  |iiUius  in  onk 
tiuU  the  vliule  foan'l^oii  mi^  be  bontled  bito  one,  an<]  titnl 
together  if  it  sink  at  all :  aud  the  muro  tatter  the  pillare,  tli 
more  we  elmll  nnnl  to  fill  the  interrals  of  their  fouiulutioi; 
In  tlie  beet  form  of  <Treck  ardiitectare,  ti>e  interrulfi  ore 
tip  to  thfi  root  of  ihe  »)mft,  and  tlie  oluinn^  luivo  no  indc 
(leiit  Iaac;  tlie/  stand  on  the  cron  floor  of  their  foiindatJi 

§  vni.  Such  a  iitnictuni  »  not  crt\y  adiuiiHsible,  but, 
tho  colunin  is  of  gT(.*at  thitiknces  In  proportion  to  Itit  }n 
BndtliCKiifG<nuut  firmnc«#,  either  of  the  ^mnd  or  prepared) 
is  evident}  it  is  the  l>ciit  of  all,  having  a  etrango  dignity  ii 
exueesivo  eiinplidty.     It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ttiiim-frted  in 
minds  with  the  dcop  uicaning  of  primeval  iiieiiiorial. 
Jacob  took  tho  Rtone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and 
up  for  a  pillar."    I  do  not  fancy  that  ho  put  a  baso  for  it : 
Ii  yuu  try  to  put  a  bauo  to  tho  rock-piera  of  Stonehenge,J 
will  Iiardly  find  them  improved  ;  aiid  two  of  the  most 
bnildiiij;^  in  tho  world,  the  Parthenon  and  Duoal  pali 
Vonitu!,  have  no  hascfl  to  tht^ir  pillars:  tho  latter  has  til 
indcc<1,  to  its  upper  arcatlo  shuftR ;  and  liad  once,  it  is 
contimioTia  raised  base  for  its  lower  ones:  bnt  snccessive 
tiotiH  uf  St.  Mark's  IMacc  havo  covered  tins  baae,  and  p 
tho  »haflH  tliuiiiHuUeii,  with  au  iuundatlon  u£  paving  «t 
ajid  yot  tho  biiililing  Ir,  I  donbt  not,  as  grand  as  ever.     Fii 
tlie  two  most  noble  jtiUars  in  Vcniee,  thoBo  bmngbt  from, 
stand  on  tho  Binooth  iruirblo  siirfaeo  of  ilie  Piazzotta,  wJt 
indo|>ondeiit  Imsea  wluitevcr.     They  are  rather  broken 
bciKiith,  80  that  yoti  may  look  nnder  parts  of  tlioni,  and  it 
(not  fjiiito  eroct,  but   leaning  swiuewliat)  safo  by  their 
niasBy  weight.     Nor  could  any  bases  possibly  be  devieed 
would  not  spoil  thcni. 

g  rx.  Rut  it  is  otiiervnso  if  the  pillar  be  eo  slender  as  tol 
donbtfttlly  Imlaneed.     It  would  iudecd  BtanJ  quite  as 
without  an  iutleiw^mlent  biise  as  it  would  with  one  (at  11 
unless  tho  base  be  in  tliu  fonn  of  a  fi.f»f:ket).     But  it  will' 
sppcar  6o  saTo  to  tho  eye.    And  hor«  for  the  first  time,  I 
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0  exprem  Mid  apply  a  pinneiple,  which  I  believe  the  reader j 
nil  at  once  grant, — that  f(?aturt><^  tiecessary  to  cxprutw  ricfiiritj 
Wliie  iino^iiiatiuri,  are  oftcitt  us  OBgoDtia]  parte  of  gwui  archi- 
Caaure  as  thutw  rmjiiirwl  for  eeciirit^-  ita^lf.  It  was  paid  tlmt 
tilt)  widl  base  wan  tlic  foot  or  paw  df  the  wall.  Exantly  in  tlio 
same  way,  and  witli  ojearer  aiudu^v,  the  pier  base  is  the  foot 
w  paw  of  the  pier.  Lei  ns,  then,  take  a  hint  from  nature. 
Afoot  ha«  two  offices,  to  hear  up,  and  to  liold  tinn.  An  far 
■Bit  baa  to  bear  up,  it  ia  anclovon,  wit)i  Blight  projection,— 
look  at  an  eluplianl's  (tho  Doric  Itaso  of  aniiiiidity)  ;*  Imt  og 
farad  it  bas  to  hold  finu,  it  id  divided  and  clawed,  with  wide 
projeo-tions, — look  at  an  eagle's. 

$  X.  Now  oliecrvc.  In  proportion  to  the  masainesa  of  the 
jBuhmui,  we  i-eijuiro  ite  foot  to  uxpreas  merely  tlie  power  of 
tearing  up ;  in  fact,  it  can  do  M-itbout  a  foot,  like  the  Squire 
Cliovy  f'ha»ie,  if  the  ground  only  lic  hard  enough.  But  if 
<!uh]rnn  be  ijlender,  and  look  hb  if  k  iwght  Iobu  its  balance, 
rcipiro  it  to  look  aa  if  it  had  hold  of  the  ground,  or  the 
iid  hold  of  it,  it  does  not  matter  which.* — BOme  exprussion 
aw,  prop,  or  aocket.  Sow  let  us  po  back  to  Fig.  XI.,  and 
up  one  of  the  liitttes  tltero,  in  the  ttate  in  which  we  loft  it 
may  leave  out  tbe  two  lower  etupe  (with  which  we  have 
ling  more  to  do,  aa  tlicy  have  Iteocme  the  united  Hoor  or 
iflatitiu  of  the  whole),  and,  for  the  eakc  of  grcfltcr  clears 
1  sliall  not  draw  the  bricks  in  the  shaft,  nor  the  flat  stone 
h  carries  them,  though  tbe  reader  is  to  suppo&e  theiu  i"e- 
ing  as  drjwn  iu  Fig.  XI.;  but  I  eliidl  only  diaw  the  shaft 
its  two  essential  membena  of  Imiso,  Xb  and  Yh,  as  I'xplained 
05,  above:  and  now,  cTcprewing  tho  roumiing  of  thtwo 
here  on  a  douiewhat  larger  gode,  we  have  the  profile »?, 
XII. ;  ft,  the  perspective  appearance  of  fiuch  a  huac  seen 
I  above ;  and  rr,  the  plan  of  it. 

;  XI,  Now  I  aui  quite  sure  the  reader  le  not  eatifified  of  the 
Jity  of  thifi  form  a«  it  is  seen  at  ft  ;  nor  would  lie  ever  be 
til  the  main  contour  of  a  circuhir  base.     Observe,  wc  have 

»  ApiwudU  IT.  "  AoBwer  lo  Ml.  Qarbctt" 
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some  troTible  to  rednce  the  momber  Yb  into  Uua  roni 
>rm,  and  all  that  we  have  gainwl  by  m  doing,  is  this  iinsat 
torj  and  mutable  look  of  tlie  boee;  of  which  tbe  vhif 
1  is,  tliat  a  circle,  udIobs  enclosed  by  riglit  Hues,  has  nex 
an  apjHJiirance  of  fixture,  or  deiinito  place,* — wo  BUHpeet  it 
motion,  like  an  orb  of  bearcn ;  and  the  second  u,  tbat 


rig.  ML 


z 


wh(do  baso,  oonsidorod  as  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  has  no  grasp 
nor  lioUl :  it  is  a  e!nl>-foot,  and  looks  too  blunt  for  tbe  limb, — 
H  wants  at  least  ex]mnsion,  if  not  diviRion. 

§  XH.  Suppose,   then,  inFtoad  of  takinj;  fo  much  trou 
■with  the  member  Yb,  we  save  time  and  labor,  and  leave  it 


i 


'  Vet  mom  bo  than  any  otlipr  f\^m  rocloacd  tty  a  currcid  line:  for  thA 
clrvle,  la  iw  rehrions  to  its  own  centre,  te  ttwi  cant  ot  pcolcst  BlaUUtx. 
Vvmparc  g  xx.  of  CliHp.  XX. 
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iqnare  block.  Xb  irnigt,  liowGver,  eridently  follow  tlic  pillar, 
la  it*  condition  i*  that  it  elope  to  the  veiy  l<«*e  of  the  wall  vnil, 
■ft  of  wUattiver  tliu  wall  veil  bucotiiLts.  Su  tUu  ixfinure  of  Vb 
SRn  project  bevond  tho  eirclo  of  Xb,  and  wv  filmll  \utvv.  (Vl^. 
Xlt.)  tilt'  jipotiltt  fl,  the  iwrepecHve  ap]>eanincw  c,  and  tlie  plan 
I  am  quite  soro  the  reader  likes  e  much  better  than  he  did 
y  The  circle  i*  now  placed,  and  wo  are  not  afraid  of  its  roll- 
iiit^  awuy.  The  foot  has  greater  cxpan&ion,  aii<l  we  have  eaved 
hbor  heKidce,  with  little  lots  of  spaoo,  for  the  interval  between 
tlw  bases  la  jitnt  as  great  as  it  was  boforu, — we  have  only  filled 
tlte  curners  uf  the  equaroB. 

Bat  IK  it  not  potsible  to  mend  the  form  fltill  further  ?  There 
Ij  Rtill  an  appearanre  of  sci>aratioTi  between  Xb  and  Yb, 
if  the  one  niij^iit  slip  oS  the  other.  Tho  foot  i&  ex]>uiidu<i 
ii ;  but  it  need«  some  exprei^tun  of  gni^p  a^  well.  It  has 
Uw.  Suppow  we  were  to  put  a  epiir  or  prop  t*>  Xb  at  enrh 
',  go  as  to  hoh!  it  fast  in  tho  centre  of  Tlu  Wo  will  do 
io  Uie  -iiniplefit  jHjetiihlo  form.  We  will  have  the  Bpur,  or 
hnttrcAe,  sloping  straight  from  tho  corner  of  Yl>  up  to 
top  fif  Xb,  and  ai  w>en  from  al>ovq,  of  tlie  shape  uf  a  t-ri- 
;!(;.  Api>lyiiig  eufh  spurs  in  Fi^.  XII.,  we  have  tho  diago- 
protilc  at  ff,  the  perspective  ^,  and  the  pliui  i. 
§  sin.  I  am  (piilu  i^iire  tlio  render  likee  this  lost  Ikiri  the 
and  foeU  as  if  it  were  the  firmest.  Jiut  he  must  carefully 
Uh  between  this  feeling  or  iniAgination  of  the  eye,  and 
real  Htability  of  the  etmcture.  That  tliiii  real  stability  lias 
alightly  increased  by  the  changes  betwceu  If  and  A,  in  Fig. 
KlL,  is  tmc.  There  U  in  tho  base  h  eomewhat  lees  chance  of 
leHilr'ntal  dislocation,  and  somewlut  greater  solidity  and  weight. 
Hot  tliig  verj'  blight  gain  of  eecurity  is  of  no  iinjwrtanec  wliat- 
iver  when  eomparcd  with  tho  general  i-cquiremoiite  of  tho 
ptiefurc.  llie  pillai'  mnst  bo  jierfectly  w-enre,  and  more  tha.ri 
■  .  with  the  baae  J,  or  the  building  xrAX  bo  unsafe,  what- 
her  biiwj  you  put  to  tho  pilli^r.  The  changes  are  made, 
tot  for  tho  flake  of  tlie  almost  inapprecialilc  increa.se  of  security 
liB^  invf.lve,  but  in  order  to  couvinue  tho  eye  of  the  reul  aeeu- 
llty  wliielt  tho  base  A  ajfjieara  to  coaiproinise.    T\u5  ift  ^^^ 
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rs,  wliich  ai^^ 


daily  tlio  CflBO  with  rc^rd  to  the  props  or  Bpiim,  wliich 
absolntelj*  iiselesfi  in  reality,  but  are  of  the  highest  importance 
as  an  expresaioa  of  safety.  And  tliis  will  farther  a])]>ear  when 
we  obeorve  that  iLuy  bavu  been  aI>u^'c  iiiiitc  whitrurily  fupjioRodM 
to  Imj  of  a  triangular  form.  Why  triangular  f  Why  shoit^B 
not  the  Bpur  be  made  wider  and  stronger,  bo  us  to  ot-cupy  the 
•whole  width  of  the  angle  of  the  srjuare,  and  to  become  a  com- 
plete  expansion  of  Xb  to  the  edge  of  the  syuare  i  Sijuply 
hccause,  whatever  its  width,  it  has,  in  reality,  no  EU]»porting 
power  whatever;  and  the  expr*^mion  of  fiupjMirt  'm  greiitcst 
where  it  alanines  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the  spur  or 
claw  of  an  animal.  Wo  shall,  liowcver,  find  licrcMiftcr,  tlmt  it 
ought  indeed  to  be  much  wider  than  it  is  in  Pig.  XII.,  wbem 
it  ifi  narrowed  in  order  to  make  its  etmctoi-e  clearly  inte 
gible. 

%  xiT.  If  the  reader  cliooaes  to  ooiieider  this  spur  as 
awthctic  fcatnre  altngotbcr,  ho  is  at  Hhorty  to  do  bo,  and 
transfer  what  we  have  hero  said  of  it  to  the  l*eg;iiuiing  of  Cliap. 
XXV.  I  thini  that  its  true  jdace  is  here,  as  an  acpresinon  of 
safety,  and  not  a  means  of  beauty  ;  hut  I  will  asaime  only,  an 
estahliahevl,  tho  fonn  e  of  Fig.  XII.,  whicJi  is  abwhilely,  jia 
construction,  eaBier,  stronger,  and  more  perfect  tlian  b. 
word  or  two  now  of  its  materials.  The  wall  base,  it  will 
remembered,  was  hnilt  of  dt^onca  more  neatly  cut  as  they  wi 
higher  in  place;  and  tlie  members,  T  and  X,  of  the  pier  haso, 
were  the  highest  members  of  tho  wall  ba^  giithcred.  But, 
exactly  hi  proiwrtion  to  this  gathering  or  e(m<'.cntnition  1^ 
form,  Bhonld,  if  possible,  l»o  tho  gatlioring  or  coiieeiitnition  ofl 
fiuhstanee.  For  ai?  the  whole  weight  of  the  huilding  Is  now  to 
rest  npon  few  and  limited  spaces,  it  is  of  the  greater  impf>rtancQ 
that  it  should  be  there  rooeivcfl  by  wlid  mafioniy.  Xlj  and  YU, 
are  therefore,  if  possible,  to  bo  each  of  a  single  stone ;  or,  wl 
tho  shaft  is  fimail,  both  cut  out  of  one  block,  and  especially 
spurs  are  to  be  added  to  Xlj.  Tlie  reader  niuet  not  be  anj 
ir/e/r  me  for  stating  things  so  self-evident,  for  these  are 
Tioccfisary  stejm  in  the  chain  of  ai-^wmei^i  vc\\'w;h  I  must  n< 
*^^^^ Even  this  diauge  from  dtilac\ivyi_fflfiBSt.Vj  a^  m&s 
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U  not  without  ffignificnnce ;  for  it  is  pAit  of  tlic  roal 
rvice  aiid  value  of  the  incinl>cr  Yb  to  pro«de  for  the  rocep- 
an  of  tbo  shaft  a  tjiirfuuu  free  from  joiiita ;  mid  thu  eyu  alwavs 
:itu'£ivcti  it  Art  a  film  uovcriug  over  all  iuuijualitius  ur  lieburca 
I  in  ilio  aniallor  masonry  of  tlie  lloor. 

K  §  KT.  1  have  said  not  lung  yer  of  the  proportion  of  tJie 
Height  of  Yb  to  its  width,  nor  of  that  of  Yb  and  Xb  to  c&ch 
Btlior.  Bi>tU  depend  luudi  ou  the  lieight  of  shaft,  and  ore  t>&- 
Eiilt»  variablo  M'ithin  certain  limits,  at  tho  architect's  discretioti. 
I  But  the  UmiLs  of  the  liuiglit  o!  Yl>  may  bo-  tliu«  generally 
jtated.  li  it  looki^  eo  tluu  aa  that  the  weight  of  the  oolunin 
>vc  might  break  it,  it  U  too  low;  and  if  it  Is  liiglicr  than  its 
width,  it  is  too  high.  The  utmost  adniieaible  height  is 
of  a  cubic  bloek ;  fur  if  it  ever  become  higher  than  it  In 
pit  bueuiueB  itiielC  a   part  uf  a  pier,  and  not  the  base  oi 

xvL  I    have  ahio   snppfwcd  Tb,  when  expanded   from 

th  Xb,  a^  always  expanded  Into  a  equarc,  and  four  spurs 

tv  be  ailded  at  tlie  angles.     But  Yb  may  bo  expanded  into 

,  pentagon,  Uexagon,  or  polygon;  and  Xb  then  may  have  five, 

n^  or  many  ^purs.      lu    proportion,  liowcvcr,  as   the   fiidea 

in  iiumlwr,  tlio  spurs  boamie  nhorter  and  lefts  cnergtitic 

their  effect,  and  the  square  m  in  most  eaecs  the  best  furm. 

§  xvTT.   Wc  have  hitherto  conducted  tho  argument  ontiivly 

the  supposition  of  tho  pilUrs  being  numerous,  and  in  a 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  require  only  a  single  pillar : 

wo  have  fn.;e  tipauo  round  It,  there  id  no  nciod  to  till  np  tlio 

rangefl  of  its  f  oimdations ;  nor  need  wo  do  bo  in  order  to 

jiiiilijit*  prtwfture,  gincc  the  pressure  to  bo  mef;  is  its  own  alone. 

Jnder  sneh  circumstanet*,  it  is  well  to  exhibit  the  lower  tiers 

the  foundation  »a  well  as  Yb  and  Xb.     The  noble  bases  of 

I  two  granite  pillare  of  tho  Piazzetta  at  Venice  are  foi-med 

the  imtiro  scries  of  members  given  in  Fig.  X.,  the  lower 

oureea  expanding  into  etej*,  witli  a  Kuptirb  Iireadth  of  propor- 

bn  to  the  shaft.     The  member  Xb  is  of  course  circular^  liaviu^ 

ti  proper  A^onttiro  niouldhjge.  nut  here  e.oneidere'tV ',  X'V>  \a 

ti^ffo/ijtl,  Imc  ait&l  up  into  a  Bqaure  by  certain  cui'ioui>  gtQxi-^ 
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of  figures  rcpropentinf?   tlio   trades  of  Venice.      The  three 
counMa  below  aiu  (letiigoiml,  with   their  eidca  set  acrou;  th6_ 
angles  of  tlic  innermost  octagon,  Yb.    The  shafts  are  15  ie 
in  cireinnferencOj  and  the  lowest  octagons  of  the  base  56 
feet  each  side). 

§  xvui,  Dotaehed  building  Uko  our  own  Momimcnt,  ar 
not  pillare,  hut  towei-K  t»nilt  in  imitation  of  Tillars.  As  towei*^ 
they  are  barbaroua,  beirg  dark,  inconvenient,  and  unsafe, 
beijideB  lying,  aiid  protending  to  be  wliat  they  are  not.  As 
uliafts  tliey  are  barbarous,  because  they  were  designed  at  n  titno 
'nlien  tho  Ilciiais&aucc  arcliitoetg  had  introduced  and  foixxnl  intQ^ 
at'cepljuicu,  a«  de  rtijwur,  a  kind  of  eolumimr  lugh-heeled  shocfl 
. — a  thing  wliieh  they  called  a  pedestal,  and  wliieh  is  to  a  tnic 
base  exactly  what  a  Greek  actor's  cotlmrnus  waa  to  a  Gitol 
gentleman's  eandal.  But  the  Greek  actor  knew  better,  I  b( 
lie ve,  than  to  exhibit  or  to  decorate  hia  cork  eole;  and,  \vi^ 
shafts  a5  with  lioroes,  it  is  rather  better  to  put  the  uandal  of 
than  tlie  eothurnuB  on.  There  are,  indeed,  oecaHionH  on  whic^ 
a  pedestal  may  be  necessary;  it  may  he  hotter  to  num  a  bIih 
fi*oin  a  sudden  depression  of  plinth  to  a  level  ivitk  others,  {( 
eomiwmions,  by  jtieana  of  a  pedestal,  than  to  introduce  a  Iiigh* 
shaft  j  <jr  it  may  be  better  to  place  a  shaft  of  alabaster,  if 
oihoi-wisQ  too  short  for  oiur  purpuse,  on  a  pedestal,  than  to 
ft  largtsr  shaft  of  coarser  material ;  but  the  pedestal  is  in 
caae  a  mako-shift,  not  an  additional  perfection.  It  may,  in 
like  manner,  Ito  sometimes  convenient  for  men  to  walk 
Stilts,  init  not  to  keop  their  stilts  on  as  ornamental  parts 
dress.  The  hase«  of  the  Nelsijn  Colunm,  the  Monnmcnt,  an< 
the  column  <if  the  I'laco  Vend/mie,  are  to  the  shafts,  exactfjp 
what  highly  ornamented  wooden  legs  would  be  to  hnmi: 
beings. 

g  XTX.  So  far  of  bases  oC  detached  shafta.     As  wo   do  n( 
yet  loiow  in  what  manner  shafts  are  likely  to  he  groniHsi, 
can  say  nothing  of  those  of  grouped  shafts  until  we  know  moi 
of  what  they  are  to  sui)itort.. 

Ijuitly;  we  ?iavo  tliroiighout  our  reaaonrng  upon  the  ha 
Buppoevd  thu  pier  to  bo  circulav.    But  t\Tt:vwnst3cnti»w«v5 
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to  prevent  its  being  reduced  to  this  form,  and  it  may  remain 
equare  or  rectangular ;  its  base  will  theu  be  simply  the  wall 
base  following  ita  contour,  and  we  have  no  spurs  at  the  angles. 
Thus  much  may  serve  i-espeeting  pier  bases ;  we  Iiave  next  to 
■examine  the  concentration  of  the  Wall  Veil,  or  the  Shaft. 


CHAPTEE  YHL 


THE    SHAFT. 


§  1.  We  have  Been  in  the  last  Chapter  how,  in  converting  ■ 
the  wall  into  the  square  or  cylindrical  shaft,  we  parted  at  every , 
change  of  form  with  some  quantity  of  material.    In  proportion 
to  the  quantity  thus  surrendered,  is  the  necessity  that  what  wo  ' 
retain  should  be  good  of  its  kind,  and  well  set  together,  since 
everything  now  depends  on  it. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  best  material,  and  the  closest  con- 
centration, is  that  of  the  natural  crystalline  rocks ;  and  that,  by 
having  reduced  our  wall  into  the  shape  of  shafts,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  avail  om^elves  of  this  better  material,  and  to 
exchange  cemented  bricks  for  crystallised  blocks  of  stone. 
Therefore,  the  general  idea  of  a  perfect  diaft  is  that  of  a  single 
stone  hewn  into  a  form  more  or  less  elongated  and  cylindrical. 
Under  this  form,  or  at  least  under  the  ruder  one  of  a  long 
Btone  set  upright,  the  conception  of  tme  shafts  appears  first 
to  have  occurred  to  the  human  mind ;  for  the  reader  must  note 
this  carefully,  once  for  all,  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
the  order  of  architectural  features  which  is  most  reasonable  in 
their  arrangement,  is  most  probable  in  their  invention.  I  have 
theoretically  deduced  shafts  from  walls,  but  shafts  were  never 
so  reasoned  out  in  architectural  practice.  The  man  who  first 
propped  a  thatched  roof  with  poles  was  the  discoverer  of  their 
principle ;  and  he  who  first  hewed  a  long  stone  into  a  cyhnder, 
the  perfecter  of  their  practice. 

§  n.  It  18  clearly  necessary  that  ahafte  of  this  kind  (we  will 
cafl  thenij  for  conrenience,  Uock  shaiti)  6Vo\A4  "Viei  cftTK^oiRA. 
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Rtono  not  liablo  to  flawa  or  fiesurca ;  and  tlicreforo  that  we 

1!^  110  longer  continue  our  argument  as  if  it  were  always 

le  to  ilo  what  is  to  he  done  in  the  best  way  ;  for  tlie 

'le  of  a  narional  architecture  niay  evidently  depend,  in  great 

mre,  npon  the  nature  of  tho  rocks  of  the  country. 

Our  own  English,  rocks,  which  supply  cxee)tc-ut  bnildin|^ 

no  from  tliuir  tiiiii  and  uiuily  UiviBtblo  bedB,  are  for  tho  niutit 

port  entirely  incapable  of  being  workod  into  i^haftii  of  any  aixoy! 

axcept  only  the  granites  and  whinstonos,  whose  Iiardneas  ren- 

Jen  them   intractable  for  ordinary  purpose*; — and  KngUsh 

ichitoctore  therefore  supplied  no  instances  of  tho  block  sliaft 

iplied  on  an  extensive  scale ;  while  tho  faeility  of  obtaining 

^  nifl^aes  of  marbio  has  in  Greece  and  Italy  Iwon  [wrtly  tlio 

nee  of  tlie  adoption  of  certain  noblo  types  of  architectnnd 

irm  peculiar  to  those  conntKes,  or,  wlion  ofxrnrring  olsowhcro. 

aived  from  them. 

"We  hare  not,  however,  in  reducing  o«r  walls  to  shafts,  eal-' 

lated  on  the  probiibilitietj  of  our  obtaining  better  materiala 

la  those  of  whiuh  the  walls  were  built ;  and  wo  shall  thero- 

rc  first  consider  the  fonn  of  shaft  which  will  l>o  best  when 

J  have  the  best  materials ;  and  then  consider  how  far  wc  can 

Rpy  or  how  far  it  will  be  wiae  to  imitate,  this  form  with 
lateriaU  m-o  van  obtain. 
,  in.  Now  as  I  gave  tho  reader  the  ground,  and  tho  stones, 
it  he  tnight  for  himself  find  out  how  to  build  bin  waM,  I 
all  ^'ve  him  the  biw'k  of  iiiarbJe,  and  tlie  chisel,  that  he  may 
naclf  find  ont  how  to  shape  his  column.  Let  him  snpposo 
6  elongated  maw,  so  given  him,  rudely  hown  to  the  thieVncss 
licit  he  has  calculated  will  l>e  pi-oportioned  to  the  weight  it 
s  to  carrj'.  Tlie  oonditions  of  fctability  will  require  that 
inc  allowance  be  made  in  tiniHliing  it  for  anychanw!  of  plight 
aurhance  or  snbaidcnKc  of  tlie  gronnd  below,  and  that,  «a 
rerythinif  must  depend  on  the  uprightness  of  the  shaft,  as 
tl«  chance  should  be  left  as  poeaible  of  its  being  thrown  off 
I  Imlan**.  Tt  will  tliorcforc  be  pnident  to  ieavu  it  slightly 
iirVor  at  the  base  than  at  tho  top.  Thii*  excess  of  tV\aiv\etcT  '^ 
B  bMe  being  dfiivnuined,  the  reader  J6  to  a&k  \iimse\i  Vovi 
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moftk  easily  nnd  eimply  to  smooth  tlic  column  from  one 
it^'  to  tlie  other.  To  cut  it  into  a  trnc  atmight-Kidcd 
would  be  B  matter  of  much  trouble  and  niTOty,  aiid  ■wot 
iiienr  the  continual  risk  of  chipping  into  it  too  deep. 
not  leave  some  room  for  a  chance  atroke,  work  it  slightly, 
slightly  convex,  and  emootli  the  curve  hy  the  eye  Iwtwecn 
two  extremities  i  you  will  save  mucli  trouhlo  and  ttmo, 
the  fihaft  will  bo  all  the  stronger. 

Tlii»  is  accordingly  tlio  natural  form  of  a  detached  hl« 
filiaft.     It  IB  the  befit.     No  other  will  ever  ho  so  agreeable 
the  mind  or  eye.    I  do  not  mean  tliat  it  is  not  capable 
moro  rcflned  oxocution^  or  of  the  appllcutioa  of  some  of 
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]tiw8  of  a-sthetic  bcnuty,  but  tliat  it  ie  the  beet  recipient 
execution  and  (iubjoct  of  law;  better  in  eitlier  case  tlian  if 
liad  Uikva  inoro  pains,  and  cut  it  etraigbt. 

g  IV.  YoTi  will  observe,  however,  that  the  convexity  is  to 
very  slight,  and  tliut  tlie  elmft  is  not  to  lulj/c  in  the  centre,  b 
to  taper  from  the  r(x>t  in  a  curved  line ;  the  pcciiHar  cha 
of  the  cuiTc  yon  will  discern  better  by  exaggerating,  in  a 
grani,  the  conditions  of  its  sculptiuxx 

Let  o,  a,  ft,  5,  at  a,  Fig.  XIII.,  be  the  rougli  Wock  of 
sliaft,  laid  on  tbu  ground  ;  and  ns  thick  as  you  can  by  tfj 
chance  require  it  to  be ;  yon  will  IcaTC  it  of  tliis  full  Ihietui 
-«/  its  hasQ  at  A,  but  at  the  other  end  you  will  mark  oS  npon 
tLo  diamotcr  c,  (/,  which  you  iateni  il  V)  Vaxe;  ixV  \Wi  sammil 
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wiH  then  take  your  mnllot  nnd  elusol,  and  worlcing  from  a 

d  yon  will  roughly  knfick  off  tho  corners,  Bhadt'd  in  tlio 

80  as  to  rednw  the  sliiift  to  the  tiguro  descril^ed  by  tUo 

,do  lines  in  a  and  thu  ouUiido  Hneti  iu  ii ;  you  iheii  {>nK»ud 

ooolli  it,  yoa  cIubcI  away  the  slinded  jmltIb  in  b,  and  luuvo 

Rnisliud  uliaft  of  (lio  form  of  tho  insu/n  lines  <?,  ff,/,  h. 

The  reaalt  of  this  operation  will  be  of  course  that  tho  sliaft 

iastcr  towards  tho  top  than  it  docs  near  tho  ground. 

re  thifi  cart^f iilly ;  it  is  a  point  of  pxnt  future  importanro. 

g  V.  So  far  of  tlio  tOiajw  of  detached  or  hliK-.k  filiuftfi.     AVo 

carry  tbo  type  no  farther  on  merely  stnieturai  iwiisidorfc- 

Ict  Hi;  yassi  to  tlie  sliaft  of  inferior  niateriula. 

rnfortnnar<'!y,  in  practice,  this  Btep  must  lie  soon  made. 

Iti^aliko  diffieult  to  oMaiu,  tranj»port,  aud  niifie,  block  ehaftd 

iuore  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  except  iu  reuiarkablo  Y^' 

liuns,  and  as  piceca  of  eingitbr  map:nifieence.     Larjjj  pillare 

tlicroforo   always  ooihimjp^iI  of  imtpo  than  one   Mock  of 

0.    Sudi  piUiint  are  either  jointed  like  liu^lt  coliuimm,  and 

ipoftod  of  BoUd  pieces  of  stone  set  one  aliove  another;  or 

are  filled  up  towtrgy  Imilt  of  sniall  stones  cenienteil  into 

with,  more  or  lees  of  regularity :  Keep  this  distinction 

fully  iu  mind,  it  is  of  givat  iniportjincts ;  for  the  jointed 

iumflj  evei'y  stone  oomposing  whicli,  however  thin,  if!  (so  to 

:)  a  complete  »l.ic6  of  tho  shaft,  is  jnet  as  strong  as  the 

k  pillur  of  one  lit.one,  so  long  m>  no  iirvn»  are  l>rought  into 

ion  upon  it  which  wonld  Lave  a  tendency  to  cause  horizcm- 

dislocatiou.     But  the  pillar  winch  is  built  as  a  filletl-np 

er  is  of  oourae  liable  to  iJseiiro  iu  any  direction,  if  its  oeuiont 

0  way. 

Jtut,  in  either  case,  it  is  evident  that  all  eonstmctire  reJisnn 

M  tlie  curved  oontonr  is  at  once  destroyed.     Far  from  being 

to  ewy  or  natural  procedure,  tho  fitting  of  each  portion  of 

•I*  cur\-e  to  its  fellow,  in  tlie  ecparatc  stones,  would  rcquiru 

pinfnl  caro  and  considerablo  masonic  nkill ;  while,  in  tlic  eoso 

'  ^  the  filled-up  tower,  the  eun'c    outwards  wouhl    he  i^vcri 

■  ttttafb;  for  its  greatcj^t  atrc^D^th  (Aiid  that  the  more  ui  ^i^o^-it- 

■w  to  its  ctuvlmi  huihlmg)  lii.s  m  it»  bark,  or  dicU  ol  ou\A\^^e 
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stone  ;  and  thlfi,  if  cnrred  outwards,  wonld  at  once  buret 
Wiirde,  if  heavily  loaded  alwve. 

If,  tiicrcfore,  the  carved  outlino  bo  otbt  retained  in  sac 
eliafrs,  it  must  be  in  obedionco  to  eoetlietic  laws  only. 

g  VI.  ISut  fai-tbcr.    Kot  only  the  curvature,  but  even 
ta[>onng   by  ^.traight   lines,  would  be  eomowhat   difficult 
exevutiuu  ia  the  luecud  culumn.     Where,  indeed,  the  cntif 
Bliaft  if)  composed  of  fow  or  fivo  blcieks  set  one  upon,  anot 
the  diameters  may  be  easily  detenninod  at  the  fineccssivo  jo:i 
and  the  stones  cliiiKjllod  to  the  aatnc  slope.     But  this  become 
enfilciently  tronbloaome  when  the  joints  are  numerous,  bo 
tlio  ])illiLr  IK  liko  a  pile  of  clicceeR ;  or  wlicn  it  is  to  ho  built  < 
(triiull  and  iri*e.guliir  stoneri.     "Wo  should  be  natnraUy  led, 
tlio  one  ease,  to  cut  all  the  ehcesca  to  the  ^anic  diameter; 
the  other  to  build  by  the  plumb-line;  and  in  both  to  give' 
tlie  tajKsring  altogether. 

§  vn.  Farther.     Since  tlie  chance,  in  the  one  oaec,  of 
zontal  dislocation,  in  the  other,  of  irregular  fiesure,  is  ml 
increased   by  the  componition  of  the  shaft  out  of  joints 
Btnall  stones,  a  larger  bulk  of  slmft  is  required  to  carry 
given  weight;  and,    aMeri*  parihu«y    jointed  and   cement 
itliafis  must  be  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they 
than  those  which  are  of  one  block. 

Wo  ]iavo  hero  ovidcntly  natural  eausca  of  a  vory  ir 
diviHiou  in  Hrh4n»Is  iif  areliitectnre:  ouo  group   comptififtd 
buildings  whose  shafts  are  cither  of  a  single  stone  or  of  fci 
joints;  the  shafts,   tlicrefope,   being  gracefully  tapered, 
n-dueed  by  successive  experiments  to  tbe  narrowest  posfiibl 
diameter  pro]M>rt;ioned  to  tlic  weight  tliuy  carry ;  and  the  otlrt 
group  embncing  thoEio  buildings  whose  shafts  are  of  nianjj 
joints  or   of  Bmall  stones;   shafts   which   are  therefore 
t.'vjHsrcd,  and  rather  thick  and  ponderous  in  proporfion  to' 
weight  they  carry;  the  latter  ecliool  being  evidently  somewt 
imjjerfect  and  inelegant  as  compared  with  the  former. 

It  mny  perliapfi  appcjir,  also,  tliat  this  ari-angcment  of 
niatifriith  in  cv'iudnca!  shafts  at  all  would  hardly  have  mf, 
gceted  itself  to  n  |>ei>j)le  who  poaseseeA  no  Wg*  X^wodK*  w(&< 


prutjalil^-  derived  from,  and  iinitativQ  of  tlie  tdiaft  liewu 
u  few  or  from  one. 

§  vui.  If,  therefore,  you  take  a  good  geological  map  of 

Europe,  and  lay  yonr  tiugor  upon  the  sjwt*  wliero  rolcnnic 

neiices  supply  ciilier  travertin  or  miu'ljlc  in  acteeeiblo  and 

ilallo  masses,   you   will  pruWbly  mark  the  |K>iuU{  wburo 

types  of  tlxe  first  school  have  been  originated  and  dcveb 

If,  in  tlio  next  plaw,  yon  will  mark  the  districts  where 

ken  and  ni^ed  basalt  or  wliinstone,  or  slaty  esiidstone, 

iply  materials' on  easier  terms  indeed,  but  fragmentary  and 

munana^cablc,   you   will   probably  diittinguiEli    Bomc   of  the 

Iiplaees  of  the  derivative  and  less  graceful  whool.    You 

,  in  tJio  first  oaae,  lay  your  finger  on  Pawtum,  Agi-igeutum, 

Athens ;  in  tho  ficeond,  on  Durliam  and  JJndififanie. 

Tlie  shafts  of  the  great  primal  school  are,  indeed,  in  their 

fuiiiL,  as  masuy  us  thut^e  of  the  other,  and  the  tendency 

both  is  to  cotttiuuut  diniinutiutt  of  their  diamelere:  but  iu 

first  sehoij]  it  is  a  tnie  diniinntion  iu  the  thickness  of  tlio 

pendent  pier;  in  the  last,  it  h  an  appiirrnt  diminution, 

ined  by  giving  it  the  appeiirmce  of  a  group  of  minor 

The  distinction,  however,  with  wliieb  wo  arc  coneemed 

that  of  slenderness,  but  of  vertical  or  curved  contour; 

we  may  note  generally  tiiat  white  throughout  the  whole 

of  Xortht-ni  work,  the  perpend ietnlar  nhaft  appears  in 

tinnally    clearer    development,    throughout    every   grfiup 

ich  has  inherited  tlie  spirit  of  the  CJrcek,  the  rfiaft  retaina 

od  or  tapered  fonii;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  vertical 

led  shaft  may  at  all  times,  iu  Europea]!  architecture,  be 

jpmJed  at)  one  of  tlm  uiost  iinporlaitt  colUteral  evidences  of 

onJieni  induence. 

^  IX.  It  is  ucn<]«sary  to  limit  thin  observation  to  Euroi»ean 
hdiitecture,  Woause  the  Egyptian  shaft  is  often  uutaperci], 
te  the  Northern.  It  apjiears  that  the  Central  Southern,  or 
Kek  shaft,  was  taperud  or  cun'cd  on  lestlietic  i-iither  thaa 
mwrnctive  princijiUv-^:  «nd  tho  t^yptian  wlik-k  \>TccftAcfc,  wA 
Iff  Xurtliem  which  follows  it,  are   botU  \&rtic3i,  ^i  wwa 
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bocaiiso  the  beet  fonn  had  not  been  dlscoTcrod,  the  otii 
becauE^e  it  could  not  bo  itttaincd.    Jitith  am  iu  a  cort^ui  dc 
bitrbaric ;  and  both  |Xt86t'*3  in  combination  and  in  their  or 
menta  a  jmwct  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  Gi 
shaft,  and  at  least  ss  iniprcJisivo  if  not  or  adnnirablc. 

§  X,  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  sliafts  as  if  their  nuinl 
were  fixed,  and  only  their  dlauiotur  ^'ariablu  accordlug  to 
weiglit  to  be  borne.     Bnt  this  snpposititm  is  evidently 
itous;  for  the  same  weight  may  he  carried  either  by 
and  slender,  or  by  few  ntid  maiwy  shaftfl.     If  tho  reader 
look  back  to  Fig.  IX.,  he  will  find  the  nnmbcr  of  shafts  inC 
which  the  wall  was  rcdticcd  to  be  dependent  altogether  uj 
the  length  of  tho  Ki>aceH  a,  h,  a,  t,  Acj  a  length  which  w 
arbitrarily  iixed.     Wo  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  Bpaces 
what  length  wo  ehooBc,  and,  in  bo  doing,  to  increase  tho  ni 
ber  and  iliinini.^h  tho  diameter  of  tho  shafts,  or  viee  vcrsd. 

§  xr.  Snppoging  the  materials  are  in  each  case  to  be  of  tb 
fiame   kind,    the   choice  is  in   great  part  at  the    ardiit 
discretion,    only  there   is   a  limit  on   the  one   hand   to 
multiplication  of  the  slender  Bhaft,  in  tlie  inconvenience  of' 
Jiarrowcd  interval,  and  ou  the  otlier,  to  the  enlargement 
the   maspy   shaft,    in   tho   loss   of  breadth   to   the  building.^ 
That  will  be  commonly  tho  best  proportion  whiclj  is  a  natn 
mean  between  the  two  limita ;  leaning  to  the  side  of  grace ' 
of  grandeur    aeoording  to  the   expressional  intention  of 
work.     I  say,  cotnnionbj  the  best,  becauee,  in  some  cases, 
expreseioiial  invention   may  prevail  over  all  other  coualde 
tionft,  and  a  coliLmn  of  nnnecossary  bulk  or  fantastie  slightne 
be  adopted  in  order  to  strike  the  e|HX;tator  witli  awo  or  wit 
snrprisc.t     The  architect  is,  however,  rarely  in  practice 

*  la  eajring  thia,  it  ia  assiimed  that  the  interval  la  one  whicli  u  1«  I 
Imversi'd  by  men;  miii  Ihut  a  ctTtuiii  rL-lulIon  of  tbe  shiifta  and  inleira^f  ' 
tlif  atzu  of  tin:  Liiman  fl^irc  is  tlifflcfore  iicrt-saary.  When  Ebuf  in  an; 
in  \\w  iip[iiT  Dorics  of  buildings,  or  on  n  scale  which  ignorta  all  ivlatioal 
the  huniau  figure,  no  such  relative  limits  exist  either  to  slendcmeili 
Boliiiity. 

f  Vid«  the  inteR'Btins  disL-ygsitfn  of  tlil«  point  ia  Mr.  Furguseon'S ' 
cooni  of  the  Ttiuplt;  ol  Karoak,  "Principles  of  lleauty  ia  Art,"  p.  21% 


to  use  one  kind  of  material  oolj;  and  his  chotco  lies 
frequent);  between  tho  einplo^inent  of  a  lai^r  number  of 

tlid  and  perfect  small  shafts,  or  a  less  number  of  pieccil  and 
raent«d  laigc  ono&  It  is  often  i)os»iblo  to  obtain  from 
quarriua  near  at  hand,  blocks  which  might  be  cnt  into  shafts 
eight  or  ^elve  feet  long  and  fonr  or  firo  foot  round,  when 
Ut^r  shafts  can  only  be  obtained  in  distAiit  localities;  and 
iLe  qneation  then  k  between  the  perfection  of  smaJlor  features 
and  the  in)[>erfection  vf  larger.  Wu  shall  £nd  nunibcrlcHs 
iDBtancca  in  Italy  in  which  the  first  chnico  lias  been  boldly, 
nd  I  tbiiik  most  wisely  mode;  and  magnificont  buildings 
lave  l>epn  conipn^id  of  systems  of  email  but  perfect  shafts, 
multiplied  and  superimposed.  So  long  as  tlie  idea  of  tlie 
miuueiry  of  a  jwrfeut  shaft  remained  in  the  builder's  mind, 
luft  uhoice  could  lumlly  bo  directed  otherwise,  and  the  adoption 
<if  the  bnilt  and  tower-lilte  ehafl  appears  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  loas  of  this  sense  of  symmetry  eoiisoijnent  on  the  emjjioy- 
aeot  of  intractable  materials. 

§  XII.  But  farther:  we  have  up  to  this  point  spolcen  o£ 
iaits  as  always  set  in  ranges,  and  at  equal  intervals  fivin  each 
Alur.  Bat  thoro  is  no  necuBsity  for  this ;  and  material  dilTer- 
tucea  may  lie  made  in  their  diametcrp  if  two  or  more  be 
grunped  so  aa  t(j  do  together  tlie  work  of  one  largo  one,  and 
that  within,  or'nearly  within,  the  space  which  the  larger  one 
would  have  occupied. 

§  xui.  Let  A,  Bj  0,  Fig.  XIV.,  be  three  surfacoa,  of  wliich 

■  and  0  contain  e«]ual  areas,  and  each  of  them  double  that  of 
a:  then  supposing  them  all  loaded  to  the  same  height,  b 
wc  wonld  receive  twice  m  much  weight  as  a;  thcnifore, 
t«  rarry  n  or  o  loaded,  we  should  need  a  shaft  of  twice  the 
strength  needed  to  carry  A.  Let  b  be  the  shaft  required  tt> 
"tfrj"  A,  and  s,  the  ehaft  rctjuired ' to  carry  n  ore;  then  b 
Buy  bo  divided  into  two  sliafte,  or  s,  into  four  shafts,  as  at  b,, 
lU  equal  in  area  or  solid  contents;*'  and  the  mass  a  might  be 

*  1  bave  aasunted  thai  Ihc  Blreiiglh  of  Htmilar  MhaCls  of  eqiuil  hcigliL  » 

■  tkcKjuarCD  of  Uii'Ir  <linmeters;  wtiii^h,  tboiigli  not  ucLually  «  CUiTt,-ct  ex* 
ina^D,  U  cuJHclvatly  eo  tvr  nU  our  preaent  purpoHC«. 
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carried  safely  by  two 

f^        thorn,  and  tbe  niassee 
2        and  e,  cadi  by  four 

Xow  if  we  put 

I  I  Bingle  sliafts  eacb  uuii( 
J—'  I — I  the  centre  of  tbe  oji 
I  they  bevo  to  boar,  a&  re| 

'  I  rceented  by  tbe  Bbade 
cirdos  at  a,  a*,  a,, 
mflfsos  A  &nd  c  are  bot 
of  them  very  ill  euppor 
ed,  and  even  b  ins 
ciuntly;  but  apply  Ou 
four  and  tbe  two 
08  at  ft,  i>j,  bt,  and  tbcji 
are  supported  eatisfu 
rily.  Let  the  weiglitoaj 
eadi  of  tlie  mabseti 
doubled,  uud  tlic  sbufti 
doubled  in  area,  tlicn 
ahall  liavo  buuh  orrdDj 
men  te  as  those  at  i-^  <?,,  e,  j 
and  if  again  tlie  Bliafn 
and  wciglit  be  doable 
we  shall  liavf  (?,  (7»,  J*. 
%xtv.  Now  it  will  1 
oncfo  bti  observed  t]iat1 
arrangement  of  the  i 
in  tbe  Beries  of  n  andcq 
always  exartly  the  «uu* 
in  their  relatione  to  caeb 
other ;  only  tlie  group  i 
B  is  Bct  evenly,  and  ibBj 

group  of  (1  is  sot  obliquely, — the  one  tarrying  a  Bquarc,  tl 

other  a  crora. 

Ton  have  m  Ehceo  two  Bcrics  tliG  iprnwai  Tc^TCRc».\sAvona  of 


tl 


n«.  XV. 


shaft  arran^raent  in  tlie  Southero  and  Northern  BclioDla ; 

rliile  tlio  gft^np  h,  of  wliiuh  6,  ia  the  double,  sot  evenly,  iind 
r,  the  double,  wt  obliquely,  is  eonunon  to  Iwth.    The  reader 

rill  be  BurpriacJ  to  tiiid  how  all  the  complex  and  varied  tozua 
>f  ehiift  iirmiigumeDt  will  niugo  themselves  into  cue  or  othor 
tf  tlicsc  ;rronp<s ;  and  etill  more  snrpn&od  to  Jind  the  oblique 
>r  crof»  stit  flystcm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  square  Ret  syetem 
>n  the  other,  aeverally  distinetive  of  Southern  and  Northern 

rork.  The  dome  of  St.  Mark's,  and  the  crossing  of  the  navo 
and  trauwptB  of  Beauvais,  are  botli  carried  by  square  piers ; 
but  the  piers  of  St.  Mark's  are  set  square  to  the  walls  of  the 
chure)i,  and  those  of  IJeauvais  obliquely  to  them :  and  this 
difference  is  even  a  more  essential  one  than  that  between  the 
nnoodi  surface  of  the  one  and  the  reedy  coitiplioation  uf  the 
other.  The  two  sqnarfs  here  in  tho  margin  (Fig.  XV.)  are 
.  e:iaetly  of  the  same  size,  but  their 
Icxprossiori  is  idtogetUel-  different, 
tuid  in  tUa.t  dilierunec  lies  one  of 
Ithc  mofft  snbtlo  dit!tinctions  be- 
itween  the  Gothic  and  Greek  spirit, 
—from  the  eliaft,  which  beara  the  """^^  t^ 

,  building,  to  the  siualleet  decomtion. 
i  Tbo  Greek  square  it,  by  preferenec  set  evenly,  the  Gothic 
l-*qnikre  obliquely;  and  that  so  oonatautly,  that  whenever  wo 
'  find  the  level  or  even  square  ocf^urring  as  a  prevailing  form, 
jfiitlior  in  plan  or  decoration,  in  early  northern  work,  tliero  wo 
ay  at  least  6iu>(>6Ct  the  presence  of  a  goutliern  or  Greek 
Bnoe;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  tho  oblique 
\&  prominent  in  the  south,  wo  may  eonfidontly  look  for 
l&rther  evidenoo  of  the  iollncnco  of  tlie  Gothic  architects. 
[The  mlo  must  not  of  course  he  pressed  faj-  when,  in  eitlier 

ihool,  there  ha*  been  determined  ecarch  for  every  poeeiblo 
riuty  of  decorative  figures;  and  accidental  circumstances 
may  reverse  tho  usual  eysteni  iu  special  cases ;  but  tho  evidence 
drawn  from  this  cliaracter  \&  collaterally  of  the  h%\v«sX  NisSvift^ 
and  tlio  tracing  it  out  is  a  pursuit  of  singular  mlCTCftt. 
Pisitn  Jiotmnosijiw  might  m  an  instant  >>o  \iTOUQVta< 
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have  lieen  formed  andor  some  measnra  of  Ixtmbardic  inf 
eiioe,  from  the  obliqiio  Bquaros  sot  uiKicr  its  an^es ;  and  h 
it  we  have  the  spirit  of  aorthem  Gothic  affecting  details 
the  eontliem ;— obliquity  of  sqnarc,  in  magnificently  shaft 
Eomanesqne.    At  Monza,  on  the  other  )iaadj   the  levellt 
fiqttaro  is  the  cliaractertstic  figure  of  the  entire  dccx>niti<m 
the  fii^ade  of  the  Uuoiuo,  emiuoutly  giving  it  eoutlieru  char 
aeter;   but  the  details  are  derived   almost  entirely  from  tl 
nortliem   Gotliic>     Here   then  we  have  southern   spirit  and 
northern  detaiL     Of  the  cruciform  onth'ne  of  the  load  of  tli( 
tiiaStj  a  still  more  positive  test  of  northern  work,  we 
have  more  to  say  in  the  2$tU  CJiapter ;  we  must  at  preec 
note  certain  farther  changes  in  the  form,  of  the  grouped  shi 
wliieli  oj>on  tho  way  to  every  branch  of  its  endless  comhii 
tious,  fioniheni  or  northern. 

g  IV.  1.  If  the  group  at  d^.  Fig.  XIV.,  be  taken  from  nndef 

its  loading,  and  have  its  cent 
filled  np,  it  will  become  a 
trefoil ;  and   it  will    rttpreeont,^ 
in  their  form  of  most  freqnenl 
occurronce,  a  family  of  Bhaftfi,] 
whose  plans  are  foiled  fignwsii] 
trefoils,  qnatrefolls,  cinquefoils,] 
*S:c. ;  of  which  a  trefoiled  exam-" 
pie,  from  the  Frari  at  Ycnice,  iij 
tlie   third   in   Plato   II.,  and 
qnatrefoi]    from    Salisbury  llioj 
eighth.    It  is  mi-e,  however, 
find     in     Gothic    ardutectnr 
ehafte  of  this  family  composed 
of    a   large   nnmber    of    foil 
because   ninltifoiled    shafts 
eeldom  true  gronpod  sliaftB,  Iflit 
arc   rather  canalicniated   oou 
tious  of  massy  piers.    The  repr 
aentatives  of  this  faniily  may 
considered  as  the  qnatrefoil  on  the  Qot\ne  ttift  <A  V)afc 


HrximcnOK. 


vni.  Tns  eaxFt.         ^^HV  K 


id  tlie  Egyptian  timlHfoiled  aliaft  on  the  sonth,  approximafc 
g  to  tl]«  g<;n«ral  tyye,  J,  Ftg.  XVI. 
§  XVI.  Exactly  ojipused  tu  this  great  family  is  tliat  of  8hafta^ 
lieh  iiave  concave  Korvce  inatcad  of  convex  on  each  of  t)jcir 
Sob;  but  these  are  not,  properly  speaking,  grouped  s]iafta  at 
I,  and  iheir  pro]>or  pla*«  is  among  decorated  piers ;  only 
ley  must  be  named  here  in  order  to  mark  their  exact  oppoai- 

00  to  the  foiled  systom.  In  their  simplest  form,  repreecnted 
f  c,  I'Tg.  XV'L,  tlicy  have  no  roprcscntativee  in  good  arclii- 
leture,  being  evidently  weak  aiid  meagre ;  but  appruxiriiations 
)  them  exist  in  late  Gothic,  as  in  the  vile  catlicdral  of  Orlcanii, 
hA  ill  niotlem  cast-iron  shafts.  In  their  fiilly  dovolojipd  form 
my  are  tlie  Greek  Doric,  a,  Fig.  XVI.,  and  occnr  in  caprices 
f  tlic  Komanesquo  and  Italian  Qotliic :  d,  Fig.  XVL,  is  from 
a  Duomo  of  Moiua. 

'   §  xvit.  2.   Uetween  fi,  and  d^  of  Fig.  XTV.  thope  may  bej 
ridently  anotiicr  condition,  repreetrnted  at  fi,  Plate  11.,  and' 
Mined  by  the  insertion  of  a  centnd  shaft  within  the  font 
Itemal  ones.    Tliie  central  shaft  wo  may  suppose  to  expand 

1  proportion  to  the  weight  it  haa  to  carry.  If  the  external 
1^  expand  in  tho  same  proportion,  the  entire  form  remains 
Bclianged  ;  Ijiit  if  they  do  not  expand,  they  may  (1)  bo  pushed 
It  by  tlie  expanding  shaft,  or  (2)  bo  gradually  swallowed  up 
I  its  ejtpansion,  as  at  4,  Plato  II.  If  they  are  pushed  ont,  they 
fe  removed  farther  from  each  other  l>y  every  increase  of  the 
mtial  shaft ;  and  others  may  then  be  iutrodnced  in  the  vacant 
iBices;  giving,  on  the  plan,  a  central  orb  with  au  ever  iuereaft- 
jg  host  of  Eatcllitcs,  10,  Plato  U. ;  tho  sittullittis  thcmEclvos 
ten  varying  in  size,  and  perhaps  qnitting  contact  with  tho 
antral  shaft.  Suppose  them  in  any  of  their  couditinni*  fixed, 
Me  the  inner  sliaft  expands,  and  they  will  be  gradually  bnr- 
id  in  it,  fanning  more  complicated  conditions  of  4,  Plate  IT, 
Le  oombinations  are  thus  altogether  infinite,  even  suppoeing 
le  eantral  shaft  to  Iw  circular  only ;  but  their  in&iity  is  mul- 

by  many  other  infinities  when  the  central  shaft  itself 
sqnaro  or  crofisht  on  the  section,  or  it&c\i  m'uVtV^oWvA 
PUee  n.)  vritb  stitcih'te  ehaff*:  eddying  about  ita  receesefe  aiA 
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angles,  in  every  pneAi'Mc  relation  of  attraction.  Among  tlic 
endless  conditions  of  change,  the  clioioo  of  the  architoct  is  (r 
this  only  being  generuUy  noted:  that,  afi  the  whole  value 
Buch  piers  depend^  iint,  upuu  tlicir  being  widely  fitted  tu  the 
woight  above  them,  and,  secondly,  upoa  their  all  worb 
together :  and  ono  not  failing  the  reet,  perhaps  to  tlio  niin 
all,  he  mast  never  multiply  shaftg  without  vi&iblB  (!uiibo  in  till 
disposition  of  members  Bupcrimposed :  *  and  in  his  multiplif 
group  ho  diould,  if  poeeible,  avoid  a  marked  iteparation  betwt 
tliti  large  central  shaft  and  its  &atolHtoe;  for  if  tliis  exist,  tlii 
aatetlltcB  will  either  appear  useless  altogotlier,  or  else,  wliicb 
worse,  thoy  will  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  keep  the  oeiit 
ehttft  together  by  wiring  or  caging  it  in ;  like  iron  rods 
round,  a  supple  cylinder, — a  fatal  fault  in  the  picn*  of  "We 
ininstur  Abbey,  iuid,in  a  less  degree,  in.  the  noble  nave  of 
eathedr,il  of  liourgtjs. 

g  XTin.  While,  however,  we  have  been  thus  sulxlividing  i 
aseembling  our  ehaftd,  how  far  \ia&  it  been  possible  to  ret 
their  curved  or  tapered  outline  i  So  long  as  they  remain  dia 
tinct  and  et^ual,  however  close  to  each  other,  the  indepcndc 
curvature  may  evidently  be  retained.  But  when  once 
come  in  contact,  it  is  equally  evident  that  a  column,  formed 
ahafts  touuhiijg  at  the  ba«j  and  separate  at  the  top,  woulfl 
appear  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  splitting  asunder.  Hence,  in 
the  closely  arranged  groups^  and  especially  those  with  a  centr 
abaft,  the  tapering  is  sacrificed ;  and  with  less  cause  for  regre 
because  it  was  a  prorision  against  subsidonoe  or  distortion 
which  Ciinuot  now  take  place  witli  the  separate  members 
the  group.  Evidently,  the  work,  if  safe  at  all,  must  bo  exe 
ted  with  far  greater  actiuraey  and  stability  when  its  supjwr 
ore  so  deiiaitcly  arranged,  than  would  be  implied  by  such  pr 
caution.  In  grouping  shafts,  therefore,  a  true  perpendict 
line  18,  in  nearly  all  cases,  given  to  the  pier;  and  the 
will  anticipate  th.it  the  two  schools,  which  wo  liavo  alresdj 
found  to  be  distinguished,  the  one  by  its  perpendicular 

'/Tow/urlJi/aconditionlimitB  the aj-stemQlsliaft  grouping  wc  sliall 
prssoat/jr.     The  reader  must  rciUi'mber,  \\vA  wc  to  pte-scnv  iga!i<!i>ai 
ahafts  in  tbo  abalract  only. 
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pieced  sltofts,  and  the  otlior  by  ite  curved  and  block  shiifta,  will 
found  divided  also  in  tUeir  employmunt  of  gnmpod  shafts ; 
'—it  h  likely  that  tlie  idea  of  grouping,  however  enggeeted, 
will  be  fully  cutertained  and  acted  upon  by  the  one,  but  hesi- 
tatingly by  the  other ;  and  that  we  shull  find,  ou  the  one  hand, 
tWldingR  displaying  BomutiiitLti  iiiii^.'^y  piers  of  smiLll  stoiioe, 
liQUietiiiiee  clustered  piers  of  rich  complexity,  and  on  the  other, 
are  or  Icee  regular  succession  of  block  shafts,  cooh  treatod  as 
entirely  independent  of  those  around  it 

g  XIX.  Farther,  the  grouping  of  tJiaft*!  once  admitted,  it  w 

^  prohnblo  that  the  complexity  and  richness  of  such  arrangeuientfi 

'  would  recommend  them  to  the  eye,  and  induce  their  fitH^ucnt, 

(Ten  their  uiuieeeesiry  introduction;  m    that    weight  which 

might  have  been  borne  by  a  single  pillar,  would  be  in  prefer- 

(nce  supported  by  four  or  five.     And  if  the  stone  of  the 

coimtry,  whoee  fragmentary  character   first   occasioned   the 

Uiiiiliug  and  piecing  of  the  large  pier,  were  yet  in  beds  con- 

I  littent  enouj^  to  supply  shafts  of  very  lunall  diameter,  Uie 

ttrength  and  simplicity  of  such  a  construction  might  justify  it, 

■  tt  Well  as  its  grace.     The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  charm 

I  which  the  mnltiplication  of  line  poseesBos  for  the  eye  has 

ilwaya  been  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  work  in  the  grouped 

kLooIs  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  employing  the  grouped  piers  in 

I  ttdor  to  the  introduction  of  very  slender  block  sliafts,  the  most 

oiHiinon  form  in  which  such  piers  occur  is  that  of  aflolid 

JTinted  shaft,  each  joint  being  sepiirately  cut  into  the  contour 

I  of  the  group  required. 

\xx.  We  have  hitherto  snpposefl  that  all  grouped  or  clua- 
shaftA  have  been  the  result  or  the  expreesion  of  an  actual 
igiiliering  and  binding  together  of  detached  shafta.     Tlics  is 
J  however,  always  so:  for  some  cluBtercd  shafts  are  Utile 
than  solid  piers  channelled  on  the  surface,  and  their  f<irm 
[jppeara  to  be  merely  the  development  of  some  longitudinal 
nrrowiug  or  striation  on  the  original  eiiigJe  shaft.    That  cliiR- 
or  striation,  whichever  we  choose  to  call  it,  in  iu  this 
.dccrjracivc  featmit^  uut)  to  bo  considered  under  \,\icWiA 
'  ti  fheonii/oii. 
/xix  Ji  mwtt  be  evident  to  the  reader  at  a  gi\ivaco,  G\aA.  Ooi 
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real  eerviccablcnoss  of  any  of  these  grouped  arrangements  mi 
d«ptiiid  vpuu  the  relative  sliortue«s  of  the  shafts,  and  Uui 
wiien  tlie  whole  pier  b  bo  lofty  that  its  rniuor  mcmiicrs  tjocor 
more  reods  t»r  rods  of  atono,  those  minor  mcmbcre  can  w 
longer  be  charged  with  any  considurable  weight    And  tl 
fact  is,  tliat  in  the  most   complicatod  (iothic  arrangement 
'when  the  pier  is  tall  and  its  satellites  stand  clear  of  it,  no  rea 
work  is  given  them  to  do,  and  tliey  might  all  be  removed 
without  endangering  the  building.     Tliey  arc  merely  the  fx 
prei»ian  of  a  great  conBietent  system,  and  are  in  architect 
what  is  often  found  in  animal  anatomy, — a  bone,  or  process  < 
a  bono,  uaelcgs,  nnder  the  ordained  cirpumstances  of  its  life, 
the  particular  animal  in  which  it  is  found,  and  slightly  dcvcli 
opod,  but  yet  distinctly  existent,  and  representing,  for  the  saki| 
of  abflolulo  consistency,  the  Bame  bone  in  Its  appointed, 

^sawnllf  nsufnl,  place.,  either  in  skeletons  of  all  anunaJs,  or  i^ 
raS'geUtiB  to  whicli  the  anima!  itself  belongs. 

§  xxn.  Farther ;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  pieces  of  stooj 
long  enough  for  thoBO  fiupplcmentaiy  shaftp  (ps|xn'ially  as  it  id 
always  unsafe  to  lay  a  BtratifiDd  stouo  with  its  beds  upright] 
thoy  liave  Iwen  frequently  comptwed  of  two  or  more  cdi« 
shafts  set  npon  each  other,  and  to  concoal  the  unsightly  jnnc 
tion,  a  flat   stone  has  been    inteqxiseti,  carved   into   certait 
mouldings,  wliich  have  tho  apjKJaranee  of  a  ring  on  tlio  shaft 
Now  observe :  the  whole  pier  was  the  gathering  of  the  who!) 
wall,  the  base  gathers  into  base,  the  veil  into  the  ehaft.,  imd 
tho  string  couivos  of  the  veil  gather  into  these  rings;  and 
when  this  is  clearly  expressed,  and  tJie  riiigs  do  indeed  cor 
spfmd  with  tlie  string  courses  of  tho  wall  veil,  they  are 
feetly  adniissible  and    even   beautihd ;    but    otherwise, 
occurring,  as    they  do  in  the  diafts  of  Westminster,  in 
middle  of  eontinuoue  linen,  they  are  but  sorry  mako-ehiffs.  an^ 
of  late  since  gas  bus  been  invented,  Iiave  become  espociallj 
offensive  from  their  unlneliy  rescmbknce  to  tho  joints  of 
j>ij)ft!?,  or  conimon  wator-pipL'S.     There  are  two  k-adon  on( 

for  itmtancc,  ou  the  left  hand  as  yne  eutftTft  U\e  abljey  at  Poet^ 
OoraQr,  with  their  solderings  and  SunnuU  \w^m%  ts.a«\^' 


rings  and  capitals,  aa<l  most  disrespectfully  mimicking  tho 
B)iait»  of  ihe  abbey,  inside. 

Tbiia  far  wo  liiivo  tnioc<l  tho  proltahlo  uomiitions  of  shaft 

itnro  in  pure  tlieorj' ;  I  shall  now  lay  beforo  the  rtader 

brief  statement  of  tho  facts  of  the  thing  in  tluio  past  and 

BDt 

§  xxm.  In  the  earliest  and  gi'andedt  shaft  architectttre 
^ch  wo  know,  that  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  grouped  arrango- 
ite,  properly  so  called,  but,  oither  eingle  and  Bmootk  shafts, 
Iridily  reeded  and  furrowed  shafts,  whieh  roprewint  the  cx- 
ne  conditions  of  a  complicated  grmip  bound  togothor  to 
ttutaiu  a  eingle  masg;  and  are  indeed,  without  doubt,  nothing 
efee  tlian  imJtatioDfl  of  bundles  of  reeds,  or  of  clneters  of  lotus  t* 
in  Uiesc  ahafte  there  is  merely  the  idea  of  a  group,  not  tho 
function  or  stmcturc  of  a  group ;  they  aru  jiwt  as  much 
and  Biuiple  Blmfts  as  thoee  which  are  smooth,  and  merely 
[the  method  of  their  decoration  prusoiit  to  tho  eye  the  imago 
[a  richly  complex  arrangement. 

r.  After  tlieee  we  have  the  Greek  shaft,  lesfl  in  scale, 

all  suggestion  or  purpose  of  suggeetion  of  eomplcv 

Ij  its  so-callod  fintings  being,  visibly  as  actually,  an  cxtomal 


Tho  idea  of  the  shaft  remains  alwmlntcly  single  in 
Uic  Roman  and  Byzautino  mind  ;  but  tnie  grouping  bt^'ns  in 
Christian  architecture  by  the  placing  of  two  or  more  separate 
^ts  side  by  side,  each  having  its  own  work  to  do ;  tliuu  tliree 
*  four,  still  with  iwparato  work ;  then,  by  such  steps  as  those 
ilwve  tlicorotieally  pursued,  tho  nnmhcr  of  tho  members  in- 
inanea,  while  they  w)agiilato  int<i  a  single  masB ;  aud  we  have 
fiMlly  a  shaft  apparently  composed  of  thirty,  forty,  6fty,  or 
(ui'te  distinct  members ;  a  ehaft  which,  in  the  reaUty  of  its 
"■'i-^i  e,  ie  as  much  a  single  shaft  m  the  old  Egyptian  one ;  but 
■  !  ii  differs  from  tho  Egyptian  in  that  all  its  rnemboi-s,  how 
■ony  soever,  have  caeh  individual  work  to  do,  and  a  8yi)ftrato 
Jib  of  arch  or  roof  to  carry :  and  thus  tbe  great  CUtistvaxi 

»«/  liT  rlw  nsetin  aj  iJte  top,  imder  lljc  weight  of  the  i\rcW\lT£ivc.. 
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trath  of  distinct  Mrvices  of  the  individoal  son!  ie  typified  it 
the  ChriaHan  ftlmft;  and  the  old  Egj-ptian  eorvitude  of 
iiniltitndcR,  the  eervitude   ineepariible   from  tlio  children 
Hain,  L4  lypilicd  abo  in  that  ancient  slmft  of  the  Eg}'ptia 
whiuh  in  its  gathered  Btrength  of  the  river  roods,  seema,  astli 
Bands  of  the  dcsisrt  drift  o%'er  it£  ruin,  to  be  intended  to  remin^ 
us  for  ever  of  the  end  of  the  association  of  the  wicked, 
the  rush  grow  np  -without  mire,  or  the  flag  grow  wit 
water  i — So  are  tho  pathn  of  all  that  forget  Uod;  and 
hypocrite's  hope  BhaJl  perish." 

§  XXVI.  Let  tlio  reader  then  keep  this  distinction  of 
three  syi^tcnis  clearly  in  his  mind:  Egy]>tiiLn  eystcin,  an  nj 
parent  cluster  gnpporting  a  simple  capital  and  single  weight 
Gruek    and    Eouua    sybteiu,    »iuglo    ^aft,    single    weight j 
Grothic  syBtem,  divided  shafts,  divided  wuight :  at  first  actni 
and  simply  dividwl,  at  last  apparently  and  intinitoly  dividod| 
flo  that  the  fidly  formed  Gothic  slwft  is  a  return  to  tlio  Egv] 
tian,  hnt  the  weight  is  divided  in  the  one  and  undivided  in 
other. 

g  xxTTt.  Tlio  transition   from  the  actual  to  the  app 
cluster,  in  the   Gothic,  is  a   question  of  the  most  curio 
intei-cBt;  Iliiive  thrown  together  tho  shaft  sections  in  PI 
n.  to  illustrate  it,  and  exemplify  what  has  been  genei 
stated  above.* 

1.  The  earliest,  tlio  most  frequent,  perhaps  the  most  heatit 
fnl  of  ail  the  groups,  is  aim  tho  sijnplcst ;  the  two  shafts  i 
ranged  us  at  b  or  c,  (Fig.  XIT.)  alwvo,  bearing  an  oblong 
and  Buhstitutod  f«ir  the  still  earlier  structure  a,  Fig.  SIV. 
Plate  XVU.  (Chap.  XXVII.)  arc  three  examples  of  the  trana 
Hon :  tho  one  on  the  luft,  at  the  top,  is  the  earliest  siiigl- 
shafted  arrangement,  constant  in  tho  rough  Romancstpi 
windows;  a  huge  hammcr-ehapoci  capital  biding  employed 
sustain  tho  thickness  of  the  wail.     It  was  rapidly  siipeiwedc 


*  I  have  not  boca  at  the  paios  to  draw  tlie  cumplloatod  piera  b  Ibis  pW 
nith  ahsolate  cxaclicucle  to  the  soilo  o(  tiiich:  llioy  iir«  iiccuniU;  duoii^ 
tAvIr  purjinm}:  those  of  fJiora  n-Rpcclinp  w^ucYi'wii  idaft  \»i.iti  telluir  qUB 
Hon  will  be  given  oa  a  mucJi  larger  fscaVe. 
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the  double  shaft,  as  on  tlie  rigli(«f  il: ;  a  very  early  uxatiipic 
the  cloiMors  of  tlie  Dnomo,  VorQiiii^  lioncath,  in  a  most 
jiate  and  perfect  one  from  St  Zenoof  .yeroiia,  where  tho 
is  twice  complicated,  two  &iiaSU  Uuiiig^.iiMMl,  both  with 
trutoiJ  Bcctious.  The  plain  double  shaft;  however,  is  by 
the  meet  froqnent,  both  iu  the  Kortbcnr  "and  Bunthem 
iotliic,  but  for  tho  nioat  part  early;  it  is  very  -  freqaent  in 
_cl(/i8ter9,  and  in  the  singular  one  of  St.  MicliaePs  Motmt^-  Nor- 
Dandy,  a  small  pBeudo-arcadc  rone  along  between  the  p&^  of 
f te,  a  miiiiaturo  aisle.  The  group  is  employed  on  a  aiftg- 
it  scale,  but  ill  proportioned,  for  the  iniiin  piera  of  the. 
I  of  the  cathedral  of  Coutjtnpcfi,  its  pnrpwie  being  to  conceal 
eliaft  Iwhind  the  other,  and  malic  it  appear  to  tlie  spectator 
m  tlie  nave  ae  if  tlie  apse  were  sustained  by  single  eliafte,  of 
Dordiuate  sicadenietie.  The  attempt  is  ill-judged,  and  the  ro- 
ult  im&atijB  factory. 

xxvin.  3.  When    thpso  paire  of  shafts  camo  near  etuih 
ber,  as  frequently  at  tho  turnings  of  angles  (Fig.  XTTI.), 
quadruple  gronp  reaull«,  b  2.  Fig.  XIV..  of      Fig  xvn. 
tlic  Lombardic  sculptore  were  excessively    ^ 
usually  tjing  the  shafte  together  in  tlicir    ^ 

in  a  lover's  knot.     They  thus  oocm-  in 
v.,  from  the  Brolctto  of  Conio;   at  tho 
of  St.  Michele  of  Lucca,   Plato   XXI.; 
the  balustnido  of  St  Mark's,     Thia  is  a  group,  how- 
F,  which  I  have  never  seen  usod  on  a  large  eealo.* 
§  XXIX.  3.  Such  groups,  consolidated  by  a  small  nqnarein  their 
form  the  shafts  of  St.  Zeno,  juat  spoken  of,  and  figured 
I  Plate  XVII.,  which  are  among  the  moat  interesting  piyces 
Dfk  I  know  ui  It;ily.     I  give  their  entire  arrangement  iu 
[fl. ;  l>oth  shafts  have  the  same  eeetion,  but  ono  rc- 
a  half  turn  as  it  ascends,  giving  it  an  exquisite  spiral 
the  plan  of  their  bases,  with  their  plinth,  is  givcu  at 
\\  Plate  II. ;  and  note  it  earcfnlly,  for  it  is  an  epitome  of  all 
tlstt  ve  observed  above,  respecting  the  oblique  and  eveiv  w^aitj. 

'TTw  hufpp**  f  rf/netafnT  j^upport  a  moniimpntin  8t.  Zcao  CilN'«»t«.', 
raftarndmarbh,  some  tea  or  Iwclro  feot  liigb. 
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It  was  asserted  that  ttp'oTfliquo  belonged  to  tlio  nortb,  11 
evon  to  the  Hoiitli  i-.*ft  liave  here   thu  northern   Lombar 
natifttt.  naturalised  in  Italy,  aiid,  behold,  the 
li^LCf'ind  even  (|iiatrcfoiI  linked  together;  nd 
.'tfttofiiijcd,  hut  actually  linked  by  u  bar  of  stoue,  i 
seen  in  Plate  XVIL,  under  the  capitals. 

4,  Kext  to  tbeec,  observe  the  two  jpTJajw 
five  shafts  each,  5  and  6,  Plate  II.,  one  obliqi 
the  other  even.     Both  are  from  nppcr  stent 
the  oblique  one  from  the  trlforinm  of  SalishuryT 
the  even  one  from  the  upper  range  of  ahafcs  i^^ 
the  facade  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.*  ^M 

§  XXX.  Aronnil  thoso  eont.m!  typesarc grouped, 
in  Plate  II.,  four  tninplo  exunipluB  of  the  satel^ 
litic  cluster,  all  of  the  Northern  Gothic  :  4,  frot^| 
tlie  Cathedral  of  Ainieus ;  7,  from  t!i.^t  of  Lyons 

' '     (uavo  pier) ;    8,  tlie  same  from   SaUsbury ;   I( 

from  the  porch  of  Notre  Daiuo,  Dijou,   having  wit«llitua 
three  niajE^nitudca :  9  is  one  of  tlie  jyiers  lietween  the  doors 
the  same  chnrch,  with  ahaft.^  of  four  magrutiidos,  and  is  aT? 
inKtanco  of  the  confusion  of  mind   of  the  Northern  architects 
betwetu  piere  pro]>er  and  jamb  mouldings  {noticed  farther  ^ 
the  next  chapter,  g  xxxi.) :  fur  this  fig.  9,  whicli  is  an  augl 
at  the  mooting  of  two  jambs,  is  treated  like  a  rieli  independonf 
sliaft,  and  the  tiguro  below,  13,  which  is  luilf  of  a  true  fihaft, 
is  t]*cated  like  a  meeting  of  jambe. 

All  t.he8<j  four  exaiuplon  belonging  to  the  obliqne  or  Nortl^j 
em  8^-steiti,  the  curious  trefoil  plan,  3,  liis  h^ween  tho  two,  ^| 
the  double  qnatrcfoil  next  it  uniU'^  the  two.  The  trefoil  ia 
from  the  Frari,  Venice,  and  ba*  a  richly  worked  capital  in  tlto^ 
illyzantino  manner, — an  imitation,  I  think,  of  the  Byziuitin^| 
work  by  the  Gotliic  buildere :  I  in  t^o  lie  ooinpared  with  it, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  conditions  of  the  croBa  shaft,  from  tl 
Btrium  of  St.  Amhrogio  at  ItJiaii.  13  is  the  nave  pier  of 
Uliehplc  at  Pavia,  showing  the  same  condition  more  fully 
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irelopod :  ami  1 1  anotlier  navo  pier  fn>ni  Tionnc,  on  tlic  TOioiie, 

of  fax  more  duttliict  Ituiriaft  derivatiou,  for  the  flut  pilaster  is 

iet  to  the  nave,  and  is  tinted  like  an  antique  one     12  ik  tho 

odcst  development  I   have  over  Rocn  of  the  cross  sliaft, 

satellite  eluiits  in  the  noiiks  of  it :  it  is  half  of  one  of 

Uk  gruat  -wcfitom  piers  of  the  cathedral  of  Bour;ge6,  mea^uriitg 

eiolit  ftjet  each  side,  thirty-two  rouud.*     Then  the  ouu  below 

(IS)  13  half  of  a  navo  piur  of  iiouoii  Cathedra^  showing  tho 

.mode  in  which  sncli  couditions  aa  that  of  Dijon  (9)  and  that  of 

Boorgea  (12)  were  fnse*!  together  into  forms  of  inextricable 

(umplexity  (inextricable  I  nieanin  tlio  irregularity  of  propor- 

I  liuu  and  projection,  for  all  of  them  are  uaaily  resolvable  iuto 

auipic  syetems  in  connexion  with  the  roof  ribs).     Thm  pier 

ifRoueuiBa  typo  of  tho  la«t  condition  of  the  ^od  Gothic; 

from  this  point  the  amall  shafts  liegin  to  lose  shape,  and  run 

into  narrow  fillets  and  ridges,  prtfjccting  at  the  eamc  time 

iirther  and  farther  in  weak  tongue-like  Bcctions,  as  described 

\k  the  "Seven  LiUU[Jti.''     1  have  only  here  given  one  example 

•f  this  family,  un  unimportant  but  suiliciently  chiLracteriBtic 

Ine  (Ifi)  from  St.  (Jcrvais  of  Falaise.     One  aide  of  the  nave  of 

jftat  church  is  K^orman,  the  otlier  Flamtxiyant,  and  the  two 

ilew  14  and  IC  stand  opposite  each  other.    It  wonld  be  nsoloss 

endeavor  to   trace  farther  the  fantasticisni  of  the  later 

[Gothic  shaits;  they  become  mere  a^regatioiui  of  monldinga 

iTBry  sharply  and  finely  cut,  their  baizes  at  tho  same  time  nm- 

jiing  tiigiithiT  in  strange  eomplexity  and  their  capitals  diminish- 

ting  and  disappearing.     Some  of  tbfir  eotulltjons,  wlddi,  in  llicir 

llleh  etriation,  resemble  crystals  of  beryl,  are  very  maasy  and 

[pand;  oth«r&,  meagre,  harsh,  or  effeminate  in  thomsclves,  are 

llwleemed  by  richuesa  and  Iwlduess  of  decoration;  and  I  have 

[iHigliad  it  in  my  mind  to  reason  out  the  entire  harmony  of 

^tiuBFnmuh  Flaitiboyant  system,  and  fix  its  types  and  possible 

•  The  entire  development  of  thia  cross  system  in  connexion  with  the 
ftuUtini;  rit»,  lias  liccn  most  clearly  explftinetl  by  Profeaaor  WUlia  <.Arcl\i- 
trtore  «[  MiJ.  Agm.  Chap.  TV.);  and  I  strongly  reTOmiuund  cvwy  T«fciei 
yiheiMuuf/at'i/ivtiiScei»a!iis  ia  the  mutter,  to  mul  ihat  chapVcr.     \  VvJ^ 

!  o^aieaM.  in  tuy  owu  text,  to  pursue  Uie  abstract  idea  oS  a\iit\.  VtOTn-, 
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power.  But  this  inquiry  is  foreign  altogether  to  our  prt 
purpose,  and  wo  shall  therefore  turn  back  from  the  Flambo 
to  the  Nonnan  Bide  of  the  Falaise  aisle,  resolute  for  the  fu 
tliat  all  shafts  of  which  we  may  hare  the  ordering,  shal 
jNjnnittod,  as  with  wisdom  we  may  also  permit  men  or  c: 
to  gather  themselTes  into  companies,  or  constellate  themsf 
into  clusters,  but  not  to  fuse  themaelTes  into  mere  masse 
nebulous  aggregation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  CAPITAL. 

g  I  TiTE  reader  will  rememljer  tliat  in  Chap.  VTT.  |  v.  it 
waaaid  tliat  tlio  cornice  of  tlie  wiill.  being  cut  to  pieces  aiid 
Bdicred  tugetlier,  formcil  tho  t^apital  uf  tho  coluuui.  We 
iWu  now  to  follow  it  iu  ite  trant^funnatioD. 

We  must,  of  coni-ae,  take  our  simptest  fomi  or  root  of  cor- 
'.  in  Fig.  v.,  above).     Wc  will  take  X  aud  Y  tb(?re,  and 

:it  necesaurily  gather  them  together  aa  we  did  Xb  and  Yb 

Id  Ckp.  VII.  Look  back  to  the  tenth  paragraph  of  Chap, 
Tn.,  rosid  or  fjlaneu  it  over  again,  BiiWtitute  X  and  T  for  Xb 
»d  TiTj,  read  capital  for  base,  and,  as  we  said  that  the  capital 
the  hand  of  tho  pillar,  while  tlic  base  \vti»  Its  foot,  read 
fingers  for  toes;  and  as  yon  look  to  the  plate,  Fig.  XII., 
it  upside  down.  Then  A,  in  Fig.  XIT.,  becomes  now  yoor 
graiend  form  of  block  capital,  as  before  of  block  ba*6. 
n.  Ton  wJU  thus  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  analof^es 
base  and  capital ;  our  farther  infj^iiiry  is  into  their 
ices.  Yon  cannot  but  hiivo  noticed  that  when  Fig.  SlI. 
tamed  npsido  down,  the  sqiuue  stone  (Y)  looks  too  heavy 
ftr  the  siippf>rting  stone  (X) ;  and  that  in  the  profile  of  coniioo 
B  of  Fig.  V.)  the  proportions  are  altogether  difierent.  You, 
lHI  foel  tlie  fitnesB  of  thiii  in  an  instaut  when  yon  consider 
the  principal  function  of  the  eloping  part  iu  Fig.  XII.  is 
l>rop  to  the  ]jillar  to  keep  it  from  afipphuj  aeid-t' ;  but  the 
ion  of  tho  sloping  st^ino  in  the  coniico  and  capital  is  to 
•y  weight  ahm^f-.  The  thrust  of  the  ehipe  in  the  one  case 
id  thcrefoi-o  bo  latenJ,  In  thu  otJior  upwards. 
$  m.  W0  wiU,  the/vforu,  toko  the  two  (igiircsi,  e  w\A  h  *A 
Xr/,  Mndmako  thus  clmnge  in  them  as  wo  revcrstt  \\ifeva, 
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UBiup  now  the  exact  profile  of  the  oomicc  a, — the  father  of 
coniiucs;  and  \vc  thull  tliufi  Iiavc  a  and  J,  Fig.  XIX.  ^ 

liutli  of  tliuso  ar^n 
BulHciontly    u  g  I  y,™ 
tho  reader  thiiika; 
so  do  I;   btit 
will  mend  tlicm 
foi-o  wu  liavo  doiiB? 
with  thum  :  that  at 
a  is  Bfifiurodly  tlio 
ugliest, — like  a  tile 
on  a  flower-pot.    It 
is,  nevertheleat,  tlie 
fatlicr  of   capitals; 
being  tho  sininlet^t 
condition    of    the 
gatliercd  father  of 
ccuTiices.    But  it  ie 
to  be  observed  llia4; 
tlio  diameter  uf  the 
shaft  hero  is  arUi- 
ti-arily  assiinicd   to 
be  small,  in  order 
more      eluarly     to 
show    the    general 
relatioim  of  tho  slo- 
ping stone   to  i.lie, 
shaft     and     uppe 
£tone ;     and     thi 
smailuees    of     t' 
shaft  diameter  is  inoonsistont  mth  tlio  eorriceableness  and  beai 
ij  of  tho  arraiigt'niL'iit  at  d,  if  it  were  to  ho  realised  (as  we  eh. 
gee  presently) ;  hut  it  is  not  lueonnistent  witli  its  central  chai' 
ter,  as  the  representative  of  every  epeoioe  of  possible  capital 
Twr  is  its  tile  and  flower-pot  I'lok  to  be  regrt'tted,  as  it  may 
reijiimi  tha  n'jidvr  of  tlie  report*.-d  origin  cif  the  Cnrimbi.i.i 
cgpiUiL     Xliti  atoma  QJ  the  coxmcet  UVt'U^n>.->  wWmX  ^  wwV 


'iweiTB,  now  that  they  form  tbe  capilal,  eaeli  Ji  separate  naiiic  i 
tlie  duping  btoiie  is  tr^kllcd  the  Bell  uf  the  capital,  ami  that  laid 
tiboTe  it,  the  Abacns.  Alvacns  mcaim  a  hoard  or  tilo:  I  wish 
[there  were  an  Englwh  word  for  it,  but  T  fear  there  ia  no  sulnsti- 
pniiMn  po««ble,  the  tei-ui  lianng  l»eeii  long  fixed,  and  the  ruider 
fiud  it  oouvenieut  to  faiuiliari^o  UitUMdf  u-ith  Hm  Latin 

§  nr.  Tlio  form  of  haao,  e  of  V'lg.  XII.,  wliich  corresponds 
>  this  first  form  of  capitil,  a,  was  said  to  be  objcotionahic  only 
SAuse  it  hioh-d  insccnrc  ;  and  the  spui-s  wore  added  as  a  kind 
pledge  of  stability  to  the  ey«.  But  evidently  Uio  p]t>jecting 
ire  of  the  abacus  at  a,  Fijf.  XIX.,  are  ac(ua//i/  insecure; 
nliey  may  bi-eafc  off,  if  jtrcat  weight  be  laid  npon  them,  Tliim 
>tbc  chief  rctifioti  of  the  ngliuc^s  of  the  form  ;  ami  the  t^pnrs 
1 6  are  now  no  more  pledges  of  apparent  stability,  but  have 
serious  practical  use  in  fiHp]Wirt  iiig  the  angle  of  the  nhaf-us. 
If,  cveji  with  the  added  epur,  the  8U]>port  seeiii*  in&iiftieient, 
lire  may  tUi  up  the  cnumiefi  between  the  spurs  and  the  bell, 
.  we  have  the  fonii  a 

Tlios  a.  though  tlio  genu  anci  typo  of  eapitala,  is  itself 
|(6Jt«ipt  nnder  some  peculiar  eonditioriB)  !x)th  ngly  and  inscnurc ; 
'18  tbe  firet  tyiw  of  eapitala  which  caiTy  light  weight;  c,  of 
[»tjiU  wliieli  carry  exceeeive  weight. 

§  v.  I   fear,  however,  tlie   readier  may  tliinlc   lio  is  going 

:lil-Iy  too  fwt.  and  may  not  like  having  the  capital  foiticd 

him  out  of  tlieeoniiee;  but  would  prefer  Invciuting  a 

ipittl  for  the  shaft  itself,  without  reference  to  the  coniiw  at 

iJL    "We  will  do  so  then ;  though  we  shall  come  to  the  same 

alt. 

The  shaft.,  it  will  bo  remembered,  has  to  tmstain  the  same 

eight  as  the  long  piece  of  wall  which  was  concentrated  into 

bcfihflft;  it  is  enabled  to  do  this  both  by  its  better  fonn  and 

fr  knit  materials:  and  it  cjin  carry  a  greater  weight  than 

JK  spatsj  at  the  to|>  of  it  is  adapted  to  receive.    The  tii-st  point, 

iJittcfore,  is  to  e.\]Nitid  this  epaee  as  far  as  poefUAe,  ainl  tV-vVm 

form  ware  (vnvvniviil  thiin  the  v.WvU-.  for  tho  adjufrt\\\«uV  •.A 

t^- stoaos  above.     In  gvitvrnl  t/ie  square  is  a  moi-e  cortvcwVciA 
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form  tlian  any  other ;  bnt  tbe  liexagon  or  octagon  is  Bomodi 
better  fitted  for  masses  of  work  which  divide  in  six  or  eigl 

directions.    Tlieu  our  tirst  iiupolse  would  be  to  put  a  eqtiare 
or  liuxugonal  stone  ou  tlio  top  of 
shaft,    ])rojeBtiiig  aa    far    boyond    it 
might  bo  aiifcly  ventured ;  as  at  a,  Yii 
XX.    Tliis  ii>  tho  abat-us.     Oiir  nest  ide 
would  Ix!  to  put  a  couical  shaped  fttor 
beneath  this  abacus,  to  euppurt  its  out 
edge,  08  at  6.     This  is  the  bell. 

§  VI.  Now  tlio  entire  treatment  of 
cupitjil  depouds  simply  on  the  manner  iij 
which  this  l)eIl-8tone  is  prepared  for 
tin^  tlie  tibfift  below  and  the  abacus  nboi 
Placed  as  at  (I,  in  Fig.  XIX.,  it  gives 
tlie  simplest  of  possible  forms ;  mth 
BpiirH  uddei.1,  a&  nt  b,  it  gives  the  ^rm 
tJie  richest  and  most  cinbnrato  fortTis : 
there  arc  two  modes  of  treatnu-nt  more  dexterous  than  the' 
and  IcBs  elaborate  than  the  other,  which  are  of  the  higlie 
possible  iniiwi-tance, — modes  in  wliich  tlie  bell  is  bought  to  it 
proper  form  by  tnmcation. 

§  vu.  Let  d  and/.  Fig.  XIX.,  be  two  hcll-&tono8 ;  d  is 
of  a  cone  (a  sugar-loaf  upside  down,  with  its  point  cut  off);, 
part  of  a  fonr^idcd  pyramid.     Then,  assuming  the  ahaens 
bti  square,  d  will  already  fit  the  shaft,  bnt  has  to  bo  chiscll 
to  "fit  the  abacus; /"will  already  fit  the  abacus,  but  has  to 
chiwlled  to  fit  the  sliaft. 

From  the  brtiad  end  of  d  eliop  or  chisel  off,  in  four  vertif 
plaiieK,  as  miiL-h  us  will  leave  its  hoad  an  exact  wjnare.  Ilv 
vei*tical  cuttings  will  form  enn-ea  on  the  sides  of  the  eon 
(curves  of  a  curious  kind,  which  the  reader  need  not  be  tmuhle 
to  examine),  and  we  shall  have  the  fomi  at  ^  which  is  the  rou 
of  the  gi-eater  number  of  Norman  capitals. 

Kromy'eut  off  tlio  angles,  beginning  at  the  comers  of  tl 

Sfjitutv  luid  widening  tlio  Irauwvtiovi  *\oNV\v«iUc<\a^*ft  a&  to  ^^1 

the  form  at  g^  wJierc  the  base  of  live  \>el\  \6  w\  <3<Aaigiix,TO^'^ 
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[top  remaine  a  square.    A  very  slight  rounding  away  of  tho 
|nng!cfi  of  the  octiigun  at  tlie  Imse  of  ff  will  otiublu  it  to  lit  the 
cinnilui-  eliaft  dast-Iy  enotij^h  for  all  pniiitifal  [mrpOBcjBj  and  this 
fi-nii,  at  «jf,  is  tbi-  root  of  nearly  all  Lomliardic  capitalB. 

If,  iuat^ad  of  a  equare,  the  liead  of  the  bell  were  hexagonal 
(«■  ttrtagonal,  tlic  operation  of  cutting  would  be  the  same  on 
uadi  angle ;  but  thero  would  be  j)roducLHl,  of  course,  eix  or 
eigiit  curvG6  on  the  sidee  of  ej  and  twelve  or  tdjctetin  sides  to 
die  Ixtse  of  ff. 

§  nn.  The  troncations  in  «  and  j?  may  of  course  bo  exocutijd 
M  Concave  or  convex  fonns  of  d  and  J";  but  e  is  usually 
worked  on  a  6tnugbt-t>idud  bell,  and  the 
trancation  of  j/  often  liccoinca  concave 
while  tho  bell  remains  straight ;  for  tins 
ample  reason, — that  the  fihaj*]!  points  at  the 
angles  of  f/^  being  somewhat  diHicult  to  cut, 
uul  easily  broken  off,  are  usually  avoided 
\n  lipginning  the  Ininpation  a  little  way 
the  side  of  the  bell,  and  then  reoovor- 
hhe  lo&t  ground  by  a  deeper  cut  inwards,  as  horo.  Fig.  XXI. 
I  is  the  actual  forra  of  the  capitJile  of  tlie  ImlnfltrndcP  of  St, 
wVs:  it  i»  the  J-oot  of  all  the  Tlyzrtntinc  Arab  capitals,  and 
•fall  the  most  beautiful  cajiitala  iu  the  world,  whose  function 
'  k  to  Gxprcea  lightncMt. 

I IX.  Wo  have  hitherto  proceeded  entirely  on  the  asKumption 
jllttt  the  fomi  of  cornice  whidi  wjw  gathered  tojjrether  to  pro- 
1^800  tho  capital  was  the  root  of  coniices,  a  of  Pig.  V.  Bnt 
[tluB,  it  will  be  rem  cm  bored,  was  said  in  ^  vi.  of  Ciiap,  VL  to 
,  l«  especially  character! Btie  of  Roulliern  work,  and  that  in  north- 
Iwn  iirid  wet  climates  it  took  the  form  of  a  dripstone. 

Aecor<lingly,  in  the  northern  climatet^,  the  dripstone  gather- 
I  *d  together  forms  a  pecidiar  noi-theni  capital,  commonly  called 
tw  Early  Englisli.*  owing  to  ite  espoeial  use  in  that  stylo. 

There  would  have  Etccn  no  abfiunlity  in  tliis  if  shafts  were 
l^aya  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather;  bnt  in  Gothic  co^witrac^ 
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tiotia  the  most  important  sliafta  arc  in  the  inside  of  tie  build;; 

ing.    Tliu  dripiftoiie  itectiuus  vt  ihtiir  capitals  are  therefore  Ui 

uucfssirv  aiid  ridieuIoiiB. 

§  X.  They  are,  liowover,  much  woi-eo  than  unnecessary. 
The  edge  of  the  driiMtone,  behig  undercut,  has  no  Itearing 
I»ower,  aiid  the  capital  fails,  therefore,  in 
its  ovm   principal  function ;   and  bcsid 
this,  the  undercut  coutour  admits  of 
difitinctly  visible  dcooratinn ;  it  i&,  the 
fore,  left  utterly  barren,  and  the  eajiitj 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  turned  in  a  iuthc 


I 

ill 

I 


The  Early  Engliuli  capital  liaA,  (hcrcfore^B 
greJitest  faults  that  aTiy  distgii^ 


the  three 

can  have 


any 
own  proper 


^^^^^    can  have  :  (1)  it  fails  in  its  ^     ^ 

\^^  f*    pnrjtoee,  tliat  of  support;  (2)  it  is  adapte^f 

'-^  tfi  a  ])urpopo  to  which  it  can  never  bo  put, 

that  of  keeping  off  i-aiu  ;  (8)  it  cuniiot  ho 
decorated. 

Tbe  Early  Englii>h  capital  is,  therefo 
a  bai"hariena  of  triple  grosuees,  and  d' 
grndcB  the  style  in  which  it  is  found, 
othcnriae  vciy  noble,  to  one  of  second-rate 
order. 

§  XI.  Dismissing,  therefore,  the  Earl 
English  capital,  as  deseiTing  no  place 
our  tiystew,  let  ua  I'ca&semble  in  one  vi 
(he  fonus  wluch  have  been    h>gitiuiately 
developed,  and  which  arc  to  l)ceome  bo 
after  subjects  of  decoration.    Tothefckn 
ay  J,  and  c,  V'lg.  XIX.,  we  must  add  thi 
two  simplest  tnmcated  fonus  e  and  f?>Eig. 
XIS.,  putting  their  af»aci  on  them  (as  we 
confeidorcd  their  contours  in  tbe  hells  only 
and  we  shall  have  the  five  forms  now  given  in  parallel  pe 
spftjtive  in  Tig.  XXII. .  which  are  the  roots  of  all  good  civ 
tah  oxistiriff,  or  capable  of   cxiBtcuce,  and  whase  variation 
fiiffnite  and  a   (iiyuBaaid  times  ictimtc^  mc  a\i  -^twdxicied  by 


d^ 

nd, 

late 

J 

:eiy 

thS 

% 
we 
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introclQction  of  varions  cnrvatnros  into  dioir  contouw,  and  Uio 
endless  methods  of  decoration  snpcnndueud  on  such  ciii-va- 
lures. 

§  xn.  There  is,  hawtivur,  »  kind  uf  variatiuii,  alfu  uifiuitu, 
vhicli  takes  pkco  in  thceo  radical  forms,  bcfurc  they  ruceivs 
Kther  curvature  or  dworation,  This  Ih  tlie  varioty  of  piu]ior- 
tioii  borne  by  tlie  different  lines  of  the  eapitjil  to  wwli  other, 
ind  to  the  fdiafCA.  Tliia  is  a  fitmctaral  (|ue8tioa,  at  present  tu 
'  eoiigidered  as  far  as  is  posj^ihlc. 
§Mii,  All  iho  five  capitals  (which  ore  iudeod  0ve  oi-durs 
riUi  l^timal«  diatiucliuii ;  very  lUiToruiit,  however,  from  the 

Fig.  TTTTT. 
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lv«  ordore  as  commonly  nndoretoctd)  may  be  reprcsontod  by 

'  !  eanie  profile,  a  section  throiifj^h  the  flidea  of  «,  7*.  d,  and  e, 

iinmjrh  tlic  angh'B  of  t',  Fijf.  XXII.     This  profile  wo  will 

I  on  the  top  of  a  slmft,  as  at  A,  Fig.  XXm.,  wiiieh  nlnift 

will  enppo«e  of  equal  diameter  above  and  below  for  tlio 

teof  gi-eat«r  eimph'city  :    in  thiR  PJmplfst  condition,  how- 

r,  relatiims  of  proportion  oxist  iMStweeii  live  quantitieB,  any 

.or  any  two,  orany  Uiree,  oranyfonrof  whieh  mry  change, 

^iTttpcctivo  rtf  llio  others.    Tliese  five  qnantitiea  arc : 

1.  The  ho'i^'ht  nftlwBhiift^  al; 

jJ  Itf  dmmeter,  3 «?/ 
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3.  The  length  of  stupe  of  Ml,  h  d; 

4.  Tho  inclination  of  this  slojto,  or  angle  c  h  dj 
B.  The  depth  of  abacus,  (/  c. 
For  tvcr}'  chaiigo  iu  auy  oue  of  tlie«e  qmmtitics  wo 

a  new  proportion  of  t^pitul :  livu  iutiiiititis,  Bupposing  cha 
only  in  one  ([nantity  at  a  time :  iuliuity  of  iuliuitics  iii  tlitt : 
of  j>u6oible  uhuiigt-d. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  possible  to  note  the  general  laws 
cliangy;  every  scale  of  pillar,  and  every  weight  laid  npoai 
adiiiiitiiig,  within  eortaiu  limits,  a  variety  out  of  wliieh  ll 
arehitect  has  hie  choice ;  bnt  yet  fixing  limits  which  the 
jxjrtiya  iiecomus  ugly  wlien  it  approaches,  and  daugeron 
when  it  exceeds.  JJut  the  intjuiry  into  this  6ul>ject  u  t<i 
difllcnlt  for  the  generjl  reader,  and  I  bliiill  content  niyaelf  wit 
proving  fonr  lawa,  easily  niiderstood  and  generally  applieabia 
for  proof  of  which  if  the  said  reader  care  not,  he  may  miss 
next  fom-  jjamgraphs  without  harm. 

§  MV.  1.  Tfm  mare  slenthtr  tfie  shaft,  the  grm.i4T,  prop 
tiftnaUfj^  wmj  he  the  proJeHton  of  the  ahru'.vit.     For,  looldt 
hack  to  P'ig.  XXII  [.,  let  the  height  a  h  iTe  fixed,  the  len| 
d  J,  the  angle  dhc,  and  the  depth  d e.    Let  the  single  qui«iti( 
h  c  be  varitdilc,  let  B  be  n  capital  and  shaft  which  are  found 
bo  pei-fectly  safe  iu  pitiportion  to  the  weight  they  iicar, 
let  the  weight  be  equally  distrihnted  over  tlic  whole  of 
ahflcns.     Then  this  weight  may  bo  represented  by  any  Tinmfc 
of  equal  divieione,  suppose  four,  as  ?,  m,  «.,  r,  of  bricWwo 
abtire,  of    which  each    divisioii   is  one  fourth  of  the  who 
weight ;  and  let  this  weight  be  placed  in  the  most  trj-ing 
on  the  abacus,  tliat  is  to  eay.  let  the  masses  /  and  r  he  detaci 
from  m  and  «,  and  bear  with  their  full  weight  on  the  outride* 
the  capital.     We  aesnme,  in  B,  that  the  width  of  abactiR  ef'i 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  shaft.,  h  o,  and  on  these  coudit 
wo  asaumc  the  capital  to  be  safe. 

But  h  c  is  allowed  to  be  variable.     Let  it  become  /jij*^  at' 
which  is  a  length  ivprcsenting  .'dxnit  the  diameter  of  a  $1 
containing  bnU  the  eiibtitanee  of  t\ie  shaft  B,  and,  therefo 
able  to  eiietiiin  not  more  than  liaW  t\ic  w*j\^\t  awtfuiikwA  Xs^'^ 
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^Bat  the  elope  d^  and  depth  d£  remaning  nnclianged,  we  havo 
^■ic  cupital  of  O^  which  wc  are  to  load  with  only  half  tlic 
^Buiglit  of  /,  m,  w,  r,  i.  c,  with  I  aud  r  alone.  Thei*efoi-c  tlio 
PKeiglit  of  I  and  r,  now  tepre^utcd  by  the  luiujiic-b  If,  r-,,  It>  tlii^ 
ml)utud  over  the  whole  of  tlie  uapituL  But  the  weight  r  was 
iile<p lately  supported  by  tbo  pmjecting  piene  of  tho  liret  caipi- 
i^lh/'c:  much  more  is  it  now  adequately  supported  by//*, 
fa  Of  Therefore,  if  tho  capital  of  B  wm  safe,  that  of  C  Is 
aore  than  safe.  Now  in  B  tlie  length  e/wSiH  only  twice  he; 
nt  in  Cj  €2  fi  will  bo  found  more  than  twice  Uiat  of  J^  Cj. 
berefore,  the  jnore  slender  the  shaft,  tlie  greater  may  he  the 
xtportional  excess  of  tl»e  abacus  over  its  diameter. 
§  XV.  a.  The  untaUer  tfm  scale  of  tlie  htildiiuj,  (he  ffreat^r 
^ay  be  the  excess  nftite.  aitacuH  flivr  thie  diameter  of  the  shaft, 
•m  principle  requires,  I  think,  no  vcrj- lengthy  proof ;  the 
'itidcr  can  iinderetand  at  once  that  the  cohesion  and  strength 
of  stone  which  can  sustain  a  small  projocting  mass,  inll  not 
litt  a  vast  one  overhanging  in  the  same  proportion.  A 
^  OTcn  of  loose  earth,  bIx  feet  higli,  will  sometimes  over- 
;  ita  base  a  foot  or  two,  as  y<)n  mjty  see  any  day  in  the 
ly  banks  of  tlie  hme»  of  Hampstead :  bnt  make  tho  bank 
■gravel,  equally  loose,  sbt  ]uindre<!  feet  high,  an<!  sec  if  you 
poget  it  to  overhang  a  hundred  or  two  I  much  more  if  there 

Pig.  xny. 


^ 


weight  above  it  increased  in  the  same  proportion.    Ilence, 
any  eapiial  ho  given,  whoso  projection  is  jutst  safe,  and  no 
fcorp,  on  its*  eNi?ting scale;  increase  its  proportions  every  way 
([nally,  though  ever  so  little,  and  it  \&  nnsivf  0 ;  (Vm\\\\\^\  \\\c«v 
jitally,  .ind  'n  }jocomcs  safe  in  the  o.\;ict  dujjjroc  ot  ^\c  ^vuvt^ 
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Let,  then,  the  quantity  e  d,  and  angle  dl  g,  &t  A  of  Fig. 
XXIII.,  be  invariable,  and  let  the  length  d  b  vary  ;  then  we 
shall  have  such  a  series  of  forma  as  may  be  represented  by 
a,  b,  c,  Fig.  XXIV.,  of  which  a  is  a  proportion  for  a  colossal 
building,  b  for  a  moderately  sized  building,  while  c  eould  only 
be  admitted  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 

§  XVI.  3.  The  greater  the  excess  of  obaGUS,  the  steeper  must 
be  the  slope  of  the  beU,  the  shaft  diameter  being  constcmt. 

This  will  evidently  follow  from  the  considerations  in  the 

last  paragraph  ;  supposing  only  that,  instead  of  the  scale  of 

shaft  and  capital  varying  together,  the  scale  of  the  capital  varies 

alone.     For  it  will  then  still  be  true,  that,  if  the  projection  of 

Fig.  XXV.  the  capital  be  just  safe  on  a  given  scale, 

as  its   excess   over  the  shaft   diameter 

increases,  the  projection  will  be  unsafe, 

if  the  slope  of  the  bell  remain  constant. 

But  it  may  be  rendered  safe  by  making 

this  slope  steeper,  and  so  increasing  its 

supporting  power. 

Thus  let  the  capital  (ff  Fig.  XXY., 
be  just  safe.  Then  the  capital  5,  in 
which  the  slope  is  the  same  but  the 
excess  greater,  is  unsafe.  But  the  capi- 
tal (?,  in  which,  though  the  excess  equals 
that  of  5,  the  steepness  of  the  support- 
ing slope  is  increased,  will  be  as  ^e  aa 
by  and  probably  as  strong  aa  a.* 
§  xvn.  4.  The  steeper  the  slope  of  the  beU,  the  thirmer  may 
be  the  abamis. 

The  use  of  the  abacus  is  eminently  to  equalise  the  pressure" 
over  the  surface  of  the  bell,  so  that  the  weight  may  not  by 
any  accident  be  directed  exclusively  upon  its  edges.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  these  edges,  this  function  of  the 
abacus  is  superseded,  and  these  edges  are  strong  in  proportion 

*In  this  case  tlie  weight  borne  is  supposed  to  increase  as  the  abacus 
widens ;  the  illustration  would  have  ■been  cVea-TCT  \1 1  ha.d  aaaitmed  tha 
breadth  of  abacus  to  be  constant,  and  ttiaX  ot  ftia  aXi&iV  \«  larj , 
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to  the  ateeimeas  of  the  elope.    Thus  in  Fig.  XXVI.,  the  bd*"' 
at  a  ■would  carry  weiglit  safely  aiiougli  vritliout  any  abaeua, 
but  that  ntc  would  not:    it  would  pro- 
bably have  its  edges  broken  off.     The 
abacus   gu^icriniposed   migbt    be   on  a 
rery  tldn,  little  more  tlian  formal,  as  at 
but  on  c  muet  be  thick,  as  at  il. 
§  xvui.  These  four  m!ea  are  all  that 
re  ncfC86ary  for  general  criticism ;  and 
fthflcrvc  that  these  are  only  8eini-im]>ora- 

ive, — nilcft  of  penuissiori,  not  of  eom-  e  1 J       d 

uli^on.  Tims  Law  i  asserts  that  the 
ilunder  ehaft  mat/  have  greater  excess  of  capital  than  tho 
lick  ehafl ;  but  it  u«cd  not,  unluss  the  architect  chooses ;  his 
ick  shafts  mtKt  liave  small  cxcc«b,  but  his  slender  ones 
ee<l  not  have  large.  So  Law  3  says,  that  as  the  biiildinj^  is 
mailer,  the  excess  »wy  bo  greater ;  but  it  need  not,  for  tho 
cesB  which  is  safe  in  tlie  large  is  etill  safer  in  the  email.  So 
aw  3  say?  that  capitals  of  ^jreat  excees  muBt  liave  steep 
tlopce ;  bnt  it  does  not  say  tliat  capitals  of  etnall  excess  may 
t  have  fiteep  slopes  aJao,  if  we  choose.  And  lastly,  Law  4 
■SBorts  the  neceftaitr  of  the  thick  afmcus  for  the  sliallow  bell ; 
Trat  the  Bt«^p  l>cll  may  have  a  thick  abiipiis  alw- 

^  XIX.  It  will  be  found,  however,  tlmt  in  practice  some  oon- 
'cninn  of  these  laws  will  always  be  nsefnl,  and  especially  of 
hft  two  first.    Tlie  eye  always  requires,  on  a  slender  shaft,  a 
lore  spreading  capital  thuu  it  does  on  a  mas«ty  ono.  and  a 
ulder  ina»;  of  capital  on  a  eniall  scale  than  on  a  large.     And, 
Hie  application  of  tlio  first  nilc,  it  is  to  lie  noted  tliat  a  shaft 
mcf*  fllcndor  either  by  dimltintion  of  diameter  or  iiicrcaso 
of  height;  that  either  mode  of  change  prcsapposes  the  weight 
it  diminished,  and   roqiiirca  nt>  expansion  of  abacns.     I 
«iw  no  mode  of  s]K>i!ing  a  noble  building  more  frequent  in 
nal  proctiee  tlian  Iho  iin|>ot>itLon  of   flat  and  6\\^\\>\^  tt-! 
pandi.'^l  <-.i|>itak  on  ta))  sluifra. 

g  sx.  7%e  reader  must,  oltficrvc,  also,  thai,  in  U\c  Actcvo-mX 
of  the  four  laws,  I  tilwayg  assumed  the  vre\g\\t  ?i\>ov&; 
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given.  By  the  alteration  of  this  weight,  therefore,  the  archi- 
tect has  it  in  his  power  to  relieve,  and  therefore  alter,  the  forms 
of  his  capitals.  By  its  various  distribution  on  their  centres  or 
edges,  the  slope  of  their  bells  and  thickness  of  abaci  wiU  be 
affected  also ;  so  that  he  has  countless  expedients  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  various  treatment  of  his  design.  He  can  divide 
his  weights  among  more  shafts  ;  he  can  throw  them  in  different 
places  and  different  directions  on  the  abaci ;  he  can  alter  slope 
of  bells  or  diameter  of  shafts ;  he  can  uEe  spurred  or  plain  bells, 
tliin  or  thick  abaci ;  and  all  these  changes  admitting  of  infinity 
in  their  degrees,  and  infinity  a  thousand  times  told  in  their 
relations :  and  all  this  without  reference  to  decoration,  merely 
with  the  five  forms  of  block  capital ! 

§  XXI.  In  the  harmony  of  these  arrangements,  in  their  fit- 
ness, unity,  and  accuracy,  lies  the  true  proportion  of  every 
building, — proportion  utterly  endless  in  its  infinities  of  change, 
with  unchanged  beauty.  And  yet  this  connexion  of  the  frame 
of  their  building  into  one  harmony  has,  1  believe,  never  been 
so  much  as  dreamed  of  by  architects.  It  has  been  instinctively 
done  in  some  degree  by  many,  empirically  in  some  degree  by 
many  more ;  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly,  I  believe,  by  none. 

§  xxn.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  abacus  as  necessa- 
rily a  separate  stone  from  the  bell :  evidently,  however,  the 
strength  of  the  capital  will  be  undiminished  if  both  are  cut  oiit 
of  one  block.  This  is  actually  the  case  in  many  capitals,  espe- 
cially those  on  a  small  scale ;  and  in  others  the  detached  upper 
stone  is  a  mere  representative  of  the  abacus,  and  is  much  thin- 
ner than  the  form  of  the  capital  requires,  while  the  true  abacus 
is  united  with  the  bell,  and  concealed  by  its  decoration,  or 
made  part  of  it. 

§  xxni.  Farther.     We  have  hitherto  considered  bell  aaid 

abacus  as  both  derived  from  the  concentration  of  the  cornice. 

.   But  it  must  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  projection  of 

the  under  stone  and  the  thickness  of  the  upper,  which  are  quite 

enough  for  the  work  of  the  continuous  cornice,  may  not  be 

enough  always,  or  rather  are  seldom  likely  to  be  so,  for  the 

■border  work  oi  the  capital.    BoUi  \u«j  \va.\ei  W  \ie  ^(^Y^TveA. 
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sod  exjmniled :  but  ub  this  would  cause  a  want  of  hariiiuny  in 
Ilk'  pai-tis  wbt'U  tbey  occur  on  the  same  level,  it  in  bcttur  in 
I  «kIi  case  to  let  the  entirv  tvruiou  fonu  the  abacn*  of  the  cajn- 

tal,  M'l  pnt  a  deepc-iii»iUil  ImjII  Iwuuatli  it. 

^nxiv.  The  nauler  will  understand  botli  anaiigoiiionta  in- 

sUntlyhj two  examples.  Fig.  XXVII.  represenis  Iww  wiudows, 

awe  than  usually  beautiful 
^(flianiplcs  of  a  very  frenuent 

Venetian  form,  liere  the 
I  deep  comkie  or  string  oonree 
lirliit'h  runs  along  tlio  wall 
> of  the  hoiue  U  quite  sti-ong 

Hiongh  for  the  work  of  the 
'  apitala  of  the  alender  shafts : 

iboim  upper  stone  is  thero- 

fore  also  theirs ;  ite  own  lnwor 

tfonc,  by    its    revolution    or 

«nicentratioii,  fomia  their 
'  bells :  hut  to  mark  the  Increas- 
ed importance  of  its  funetion 

inw  doinp.  it  iticeiveB  deeo- 

Rttiou,  as  the  hell  of  the  eap- 

iisL  which  it  did  not  receive 

» the  under  stone  of  the  cor- 

In  Fig.  XXTTTI.,  a  little  hit  of  the  clmreh  of  Santa  Fosea 

il  Torenllo,  tlio  oomice  or  string  course,  which  goes  rminil 

ortry  part  of  the  chm-ch,  is  not  Btronji  onon^h  to  form  tlio 

(apilaU  of  the  slafttf.     It  thoi-efore  forms  their  uhaci  only; 

I  ffld  in  order  to  maxk  the  dimini&Iicd  importance  of  its  func- 

lUoD,  it  ocaees  to  receive,  as  the  ahacue  of  the  capital,  the 

'(bconilion  wMeh  it  received  as  the   etring  course  of   die 

mlL 

This  last  arrangement   is  of  great  frerincjicy  in  Tonicc, 
[ownrring  most  charactcrifticjidly  in  vSt.  Mark's;    and  iti  the 
[Oothic  of  St  John  and  Paul  we  find  thn  two  armngen-ients 
antifully  uuited,  tboiigh   i;i  ^leat   euuplicily,    t\xfc  %\r«\% 
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courses  of  tlio  walls  form  tlio  rapitaU  of  tLc  aliafts  of  the 
ccricSt  and  tlie  ahaa  oi  the  vnnltiTig  eh^fts  of  theaiKO. 
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§  XXV.  We  have  hitherto  tq>oken  of  eapitjils  of  cireiil 
shaftii  only:  thnsc  of  Bquare  piers  arc  more  freqiiL-ntly  fonned 
by  the  coniiec  only ;  ntlmrwiHc  they  are  Hke  tlioso  of  {Circular 
piers,  without  the  difKcrilty  of  roconciling  the  haae  of  tlie  be 
•with  its  head. 

§  XXVI,  W}ien  two  or  more  ehafte  are  grouped  together, 
their  capita  aro  ueitally  treated  as  ecpantto,  until  they  com 
into  uctual  coDtact.      If    thoro   be  aiiy  awkwiinhicss  in  tho 
junction,  it  in  concealed  by  the  dcuonttiun,  mid  onn  abacua^ 
Bcrves,  in  most  wimsn  for  all.     The  double  {^DUp,  Kig.  XXV  If.,^ 
is  the  siiiLpIc'st,  poBB)i)lc  ty|H!  of  the  iLrrangeinent.     In  tjie  mOier 
Northern  (iothic  gruiipe  of  oighteen  or  twenty  fihafts  cluster 
together,  and  sonietiniGs  the  Brnaller  ehafte  cmiich  under  tho 
capitals  of  rlio  larger,  and  \ihle  their  heads  in  the  crannies,  with 
einall  nominjJ  ahaci  of  tliuir  own.  while  the  larger  shafts  carry 
the  serviceable  alMieus  of  the  wliole  pier,  a«  in  the  nave  of  Hou-     , 
ea.     Thaw  is,  however,  evident  sacHlire  of  sound  print-iplo  in^ 
t/ii's  sretem,  the  smaller  shaei  being  of  no  xise.     They  arc  the" 
?f  cttt/trary  of  the  nido  early  ubacufe  at  ^iXaii,igivft\\m\|\aSft 
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SVU.  There  one  poor  aliacns  Btretdiod  itself  out  to  do  all  tbe 
n'[<ik;  Iicre  there  lu-e  Idle  uliaci  getting  up  Into  curnuni  aud 
img  none. 

gxjcvn.  Finally,  we  have  eonfiiclcrod  tlie  capital  hitherto 
entirely  as  an  expansion  uf  ihc  bearing  power  of  the  tliaft, 
inplKMing  the  sliaft  cnnijKWed  of  a  single  stoue.  But,  eviJentlj)-^ 
tlie  capital  has  a  fouetiou,  if  poetible,  jet  more  inipnrtant, 
wbdii  Ihti  ebaft  tb  composed  of  t*Tnal]  inaftomy.  It  ciialites  all 
tlint  maaoiiry  to  ael  t^i^^ther,  and  to  receive  tlie  pressiirc  from 
ibovc  collectively  and  with  a  single  stren^h.  And  thns,  con- 
siiien^il  merelir*  as  a  large  stone  set  on  the  top  of  the  shaft,  it  ifl 
1  future  of  the  highest  architectural  ini|K>rtanee,  irrespectivo 
»f  its  expansion,  wUieli  indeed  is.  in  some  very  noble  rajiilalfl, 
*scteilinji!;ly  Email.  And  Unia  every  liu-gn  tuimw  set  at  iiny 
kipoptant  point  to  reassetnble  the  force  of  smaller  nmi>onry  and 
pujpare  it  for  the  siistaitiing  uf  weight,  m  a  capital  or  ''head" 
itoiie  (tlic  tmo  meaning  nf  the  word)  whether  it  pnjjoct  or  not, 
Tliiwat  *j,  in  Plate  IV.,  the  stones  which  mijtport  the  thnwt  of 
tile  brickwork  are  capitals,  wliicli  have  no  projection  at  all ; 
mil  the  large  stones  in  tlio  window  above  are  ca]»ital«  projecting 
iiOBD  direction  only. 

§  Kxviii.  Tlie  rcfidor  is  now  master  of  all  he  need  know 
Kitperting  construction  of  capitals;  and  from  what  ha*  licen 
Isiii  Ixjfore  him,  mast  assuredly  feel  that  there  can  never  be 
My  new  system  of  areliiteetural  forms  invented ;  but  tliat  all 
Witail  >;npport  muet  he,  to  the  end  of  time,  laitft  olitaiiied  by 
sWts  and  ca])italB.  It  has  been  so  obtained  by  nearly  every 
Itttion  of  builden^,  with  more  or  lees  refinement  in  the  manago- 
meot  of  the  details ;  and  the  later  Gothic  bnilders  of  tlio  North 
"tiud  almoBt  alone  ui  tlieir  effort  to  diij^ponse  with  ihe  natural 
d«Tclopment  of  the  uhaft,  abd  baiiisli  the  capital  from  their 
fOffifweitions, 

They  were  gradually  led  into  thifi  error  through  a  series  of 
TOpa  whieJi  it  u  not  here  otir  buHinesa  to  trace.  But  they  may 
^generalised  in  a  few  words, 

§  x.^ix.  All  classical  apc-hif.ec-tnre,  and  the  "Roinanesifino 
wludi  itj  legitimate)^  deisceipded  from  it,  is  COmpQsti  ol  \jcAi. 
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indepeudunt  cliaftfi,  plain  or  ^iitcd,  with  bold  dctadied  capitjtls, 
forming  arcades  or  culuiuiadu*  where  they  are  needed  ;  and  of 
wallit  wh(»^  apcrturas  art:  ^tirruuiLdud  hy  cour^ta;  uC  parallula 
lines  eallfid  inuiildin^jp,  wliich  arc;  L'oiitimious  rmmd  the  aiwr-" 
tnres,  and  liuve  neJrhcr  slmftfi  nor  eapitdls.     The  filmft  system 
and  moulding  system  aro  entirety  eeiwmto. 

Tlie  (iothio  arehitocts  cotifoiinJed  the  two.  They  chistered 
the  shafts  tU)  they  looked  liiie  a  gronp  of  raonhllngs.  They 
sltod  iind  capitalcd  the  mouldings  till  they  looked  like  a  group 
of  flhafte.  So  Ihiit  a  [>ior  hocaine  merely  the  eidc  of  a  door  ob 
window  rolled  np,  and  the  side  of  thu  window  a  pier  unrolled 
(vide  lost  (Chapter,  §  xxx.),  hoth  being  eurnptised  of  a  series  o 
small  shafts,  each  with  Ixiscand  capital.  The  arL-lutoct  eeemed 
to  have  whole  mats  of  shafts  at  hi«  disposal,  lika  the  nifih  mats 
which  one  puts  under  cream  cheese.  If  he  wanted  a  great  piei 
ho  rolled  up  the  mat ;  if  he  wanted  the  side  of  a  door  ho  spread 
out  the  mat:  and  now  thu  mader  hue  to  add  to  tbo  other  di&* 
tinutions  between  the  Eg_\'ptian  and  the  Gothic  shaft,  already 
noted  in  §  xxvt.  of  Chap.  VITT.,  tin's  one  more — the  most  im- 
portjint  of  all — that  while  the  Egyptian  rush  cluster  has  only 
one  massive  capital  altogether,  the  Gothic  rash  mat  has  a  eep* 
rate  tiny  capital  to  every  several  rush. 

^  XXX.  The  mats  were  gradually  made  of  finer  rushes,  until 
it  bocamo  tronblesomo  to  give  caoh  nish  its  capital.     In  faeti 
when  tho  groujK  of  &liiift.fl   became  exeetiBivaly  complicutcd. 
the  expansion  of  their  small  abaci  was  of  no  nse:  it  was  di 
ponsod  with  altogether,  and  the  mouldings  of  pier  and  jfti 
ran  up  eontinnously  into  the  arches. 

This  condition,  though  in  many  respects  faulty  and  fal 
ifi  yet  the  emhioutly  charjveteriHtlfi  state  of  Gothic :  it  is 
doiinito  foniuition  of  it  as  a  distinct  stylo,  owing  no  farther  aii 
to  classical  models ;  and  its  lightness  and  complexity  render  it, 
when  well  treated,  and  enriched  with  Flamboyant  decoration, 
a  very  gloriouA  means  of  picturesque  effect.     It  is,  in  fiwt,  th 
fomi  of  Gothic  which  conuuenda  itself  most  easily  to  the 
oral  iniud,  and  which  has  ttuggu^tcd  the  iuumuorable  foolifi 
theofl&i  about  the  derivation  of  Gothic  from  tree  trunks  nni 
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■rainee,  wliicli  have  from  timo  to  time  Iwen  brmiglit  forwaril 
bjr  penions  Ignorant  of  thu  liielory  of  arcliituctum. 

§  zxxi.  When  tlic  sense  of  piptiircsfjui'myK,  as  woll  ar  that 
of  justness  and  dignitj,  haii  itvon  lost,  (lie  sprinjj  of  tlie  contiu- 
nons  mouldings  was  repkcod  liy  wliut  I*i-ofu«ftui-  Willio  milla 
tl»  Discontintioas  iinpue^t ;  which,  being  a  barharisni  of  the 
baaest  and  raoet  piunful  kind,  and  being  to  ai-chitcctnro  what 
llw  setting  of  a  saw  is  to  ninsic,  I  shall  not  tronhle  the  reader 
imine.  For  it  is  not  in  my  pla.n  to  note  for  him  all  tlie 
IS  tondition*  of  error,  but  only  to  guide  Iiini  to  the  appre- 
dalion  of  the  right ;  and  1  only  note  even  the  true  Continuous 
orPTniiihoyant  Ootlne  boejiusc  tliit'  is  redeemed  hy  itw  btautiful 
Jworatieu,  ufterwania  to  be  considered,  for,  us  far  as  struet- 
I  nn  ia  concerned,  the  moment  the  capital  vanishos  from  the 
ihtk,  that  moment  we  are  in  error :  all  good  Gothic  has  tnio 
Cd^italfr  to  the  shafts  of  its  jiunbs  and  traceries,  and  all  Gothic 
isiicluKod  the  instant  the  shaft  vanislics.  It  mattorti  not  bow 
^der,  or  how  small,  or  how  low,  the  sliaft.  may  be :  wherever 
tliere  is  indication  of  concentrated  vertical  support,  then  the 
capital  is  a  necessary  termination.  I  know  how  mucli  Gothic, 
rtJienFise  beautifnl,  this  sweeping  principle  condoumfi;  but  it 
"^miemns  not  altogether.  We  may  Ktill  tuko  delight  in  its 
lovely  proportions,  its  rich  dcooration,  or  its  eliistto  and  reedy 
«i)w!ding;  buj  lie  tusnrcd,  wherever  sliaftB,  or  any  approxima- 
ito  the  forma  of  ahafts,  are  employed,  for  whatever  office, 
whatever  scale,  be  it  in  jainb*  or  piers,  or  balustrddee,  or 
tixfierieg,  without  capitals,  there  ifi  a  dejianoc  of  the  natural 
iii«l  of  const ruetiim  ;  ajid  tlsat,  wherever  biich  examples  aru 
'"Mixl  in  ancient  buildings,  they  oi-e  uitln'r  the  esjHiriiueuts  of 
Wbariam,  or  the  oontuieucomeutg  of  decline. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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§  I.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  section  how  onr  means  of  ver- 
tical support  may,  for  the  Bake  of  economy  both  of  space  and 
material,  be  gathered  into  piers  or  shafts,  and  directed  to  the 
sustaining  of  particular  points.  The  next  question  is  how  to 
connect  these  points  or  tops  of  shafts  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  on  them  a  continuous  roof.  Tliis  the  reader,  as 
before,  is  to  favor  me  by  finding  out  for  himseKj  under  these 
following  conditions. 

Let  8,  s,  Fig.  XXIX,  opposite,  be  two  shafts,  with  their 
capitals  ready  prepared  for  their  work ;  and  a,  5,  h,  and 
c,  c,  c,  be  six  stones  of  difierent  sizes,  one  very  long  and  large, 
and  two  smaller,  and  three  smaller  still,  of  which  the  reader  is 
to  choose  wluch  he  likes  best,  in  order  to  connect  the  tops  of 
the  shafts. 

I  suppose  he  will  first  try  if  he  can  lift  the  great  stone  a, 
and  if  he  can,  he  will  put  it  very  simply  on  the  tops  of  the  two 
pillars,  as  at  A. 

Very  well  indeed :  ho  has  done  ah-eady  what  a  number  of 
Greek  architects  have  been  thought  very  clever  for  having 
done.  But  suppose  he  cannot  lift  the  great  stone  a,  or  suppose 
I  will  not  give  it  to  him,  but  only  the  two  smaller  stones  at 
S,  h;  he  will  doubtless  try  to  put  them  up,  tilted  against  each 
other,  as  at  d.  Very  awkward  this ;  worse  than  card-house 
building.  But  if  he  cuts  off  the  comers  of  the  stones,  so  as  to 
make  each  of  them  of  the  form  e,  they  will  stand  up  very 
securely,  as  at  B. 

But  suppose  he  cannot  lift  even  tliese  \eea  &\«nefi,\«x\.  <iasi. 
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tm  tlKKe  at  c,  c,  c.    TLeii,  cutting  each  of  them  into  tbo 
1  J0nu  at  r,  be  will  doubtli^e  set  tlicin  up  as  aXf. 

jfn.  Thit]  Ifl^t  arrnngumeiit  iookti  a  little  dan^rons.      le 
iwt  a  chaucti  of  the  stone  in  the  middle  jiiiHliiiig  tliu 
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bere  out.  or  tilting  thorn  up  and  aside,  atid  Rh'ppinfr  dftwn 
elf  betweeu  Uiem  J    Tlutre  is  encU  a  eliancc :  nnd  if  by  some- 
it  altering  tho  form  of  the  stone-fl,  we  csin  dinunisli  tlud 
Wire,  111  1   fhe  better.      I  must  say  "  we  "  now,  for  jK.'rh:ips  I 
have  to  help  the  reader  a  little. 
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Tlio  danger  is,  olKwr^'e,  that  tlio  midmogt  slono  aty  pit 
out  the  side  ones :  ilieii  if  wo  can  give  the  fiide  oneg  me 

shape  iw  that,  left  to  tlieiiiHL'Ivw*,  tbey  wuuld  fail  huavily 
ward,  they  will  itwist  this  piLsli  out  hy  their  weight,  exartlyi 
proporlicn  to  their  owii  pftrtienlar  inclination  or  desire  to  tc 
bU)  in.     TaUo  one  of  them  eeiMH-ately,  standing  up  as  at  j? ; 
m  just  [wssible  it  inuy  eland  up  us  it  is,  Ukc  the  Tuw^t  uf  Fid 
but  WD  want  it  to  fall  forward.     Sup|»oee  we  cut  away 
pirts  tliat  are  shiided  at  A  and  leave  it  as  at  j,  it  is  very 
it  cannot  stand  alone  now,  but  wiU  fall  forwai-d  to  our  ent 
aatirifaction. 

Farther:  the  tuiduiost  stone  at/" is  Ukely  to  be  troublcson 
chiefly  by  its  weight,  pushing  doM'u  between  the  others; 
inoi'u  we  lighten  it  the  better :  so  we  will  cut  it  into 
the  same  shnpe  iw  the  side  ouoe,  chiselling  away  the  si 
parts,  as  at  A.     We  sliall  then  have  all  tho  tliree  stones  l\  7, 
of  the  same  shape ;  and  now  puttiug  them  together,  we  Kh 
at  C,  what  the  reader,  I  duubt  not,  will  perceive  at  ouco  tel 
a  much  more  satlefaetory  arrangement  than  that  aty. 

§111.  Wc  have  now  got  three  arrangementii ;  in  one 
only  one  piece  of  stoue,  in  tlie  second  two,  aud  in  the 
three.  Tlie  first  arrangement  has  no  particular  name,  exc 
tho  "  horizontal :"  hut  the  single  stone  (or  beam,  it  may  be,] 
called  a  lintel ;  the  SGCoiid  arrangement  is  called  a  "  Gi 
the  third  an  "  Arch." 

Wc  might  have  used  pieces  of  wood  instead  of  stone  in  i 
these  arrangements,  with  no  diflerenee  iu  plan,  so  long  as 
beaitis  were  kept  loose,  like  tho  stones ;  but  as  beams  can 
secnrely  nailed  together  at  the  ends,  wc  need  not  trouble  OQ 
selves  so  much  about,  their  shape  or  halancc,  and  therefore 
plan  at^  is  a  peculiarly  wooden  construction  (the  rcjuler 
donbtlese  recognise  in   it   the  profile  oT  many  a  farm-be 
roof) :  aud  agiiiu,  because  benme  are  tongli.  and  light,  and  k 
a&  compared  with  stones,  they  are  admh-ably  adapted  for 
conatnietloim  at  A  aud  B,  the  pliiin  lintel  and  gable,  while  i 
at  C  is,  for  the  moBt  part,  luffr  to  l»rif;k  aiid  stone. 

§  IV.  But  farther.    Tho  constructions,  A,  B,  and  O,  tlie 
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jry  convcniuntly  to  be  first  oonaidcrcd  as  composed  of  one, 

A'o,  and  three  pieocR,  arc  by  no  means  necessaiily  so.    Wlieii 

tii  have  onw  cnt  the  stonee  of  the  arch  info  a  eliape  like  that 

)f  A-,  I,  and  m,  they  will  hold  togtthur,  wtiatever  tlicir  nnm- 

r,  place,  or  si^e,  as  at  n/  aiid  the  gruat  ralne  of  tlio  arcli  it*, 

lat  it  permits  small  Btones  to  be  used  witli  safety  insUvid  of 

^c  ones,  which  are  uot  always  to  bo  had.     Stones  cut  into 

Itc  akiapv  of  i,  A  ""itl  w,  whether  they  be  short  or  long  (I 

iave  drawn  them  all  eizwj  at  «  on  piu'posu),  are  called  Vous- 

fin;  this  lu  a  hard,  ugly  French  name;   but  the  reader  will 

.'rhap6  be  kind  enough  to  reeolleet  it ;  it  will  save  cs  both 

itno  trouble :  and  to  make  amende  fur  thi»  iiiflietion,  I  will 

alieve  him  of  the  tertn  keyaUme,     One  vonssoir  is  m  much  a 

K'yBtone  aa  another;  only  j>ooj>Ic  nsually  call  tlie  stone  which 

last  put  in  the  keystone;  and  that  one  happens  gen«ully  to 

at  the  top  or  uuddle  of  the  arch. 

§  V.  Not  oidy  the  arch,  but  even  the  Lintel,  may  be  bnilt  of 

many  etoncB  or  bricks.     The  render  may  see  lintels  built  in  this 

ay  ovor  tnoet  of  the  windows  of  our  brick  London  houses,  and 

al«>  Uie  gable:  there  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  questions 

•■rpeoting  each  arraugeuieut ; — First,  what  is  the  line  or  din>&- 

Son  of  it.  which  gives  it  its  strength  ?  and,  secondly,  what  is  the 

nicr  of  masonry  of  it^  wliich  gives  it  its  ctnieietence  i    The 

of  these  I  shall  consider  in  tliia  Cha])ter  nnder  the  head 

)f  tlio  Arch  Line,  ueing  the  term  arch  m  inf:lnding  all  man- 

i*r  of  eonetruetion  (though  we  ehall  hare  no  trouble  except 

>nt  ourvos) ;  and  in  the  next  Chapter  I  ehall  consider  the 

MBODd,  ondcr  the  head,  Arch  Masonry. 

^  VI.  Now  the  areh  line  is  the  ^Imst  or  skeleton  of  the  arch ; 
rather  it  is  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  arch,  and  the  voussoii^ 
the  rcrtohrjc,  which  keep  it  safe  and  sound,  and  clothe  it 
!im  ai-ch  line  the  architect  haa  first  to  conceive  and  shape  iii 
ie   mind,  as  opposed   to,  or   having  to   bear,  certain  foroe« 
hich  will  try  \o  diBtort  it  thin  way  an<l  that ;   and  against 
'  *  '   'k-  Is  lirvt  to  dirt«'t  and  hcnil  the  line  \\^\i  mVo  aa  Avtwif, 
t  .-  **  ^/c  nmy,  iind  then,  with  ]m  voussovi-^i  auA  wVaX 

iaemn,  tognani  t%  and  help  it,  and  keep  it  to  its  AvlV^ 
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its  shape.    So  the  arch  line  is  the  moral  character  of  the 
ami  the  aflverse  foiv^cfi  are  its  tctnptutions ;  and  tlio  voos 
und   what  else  we   may  help  it  with,  ara  its  armor  and  i 
motives  to  goixl  cuuduct. 

*^  vn.  This  moml  character  of  the  arch  is  called  by  arc 
tcotg  ittt  "  Lino  of  KcfiEstanco."    Tliore  is>  a  great  deal  of  mc 
iu  calculating  it  with  precision,  jimt  as  there  is  suiiietiinesj 
linding  ont  veiy  precisely  wluit  is  a  niau'a  trae  line  of  bk 
conduct;  but  this,  iu  arch  morality  and  in  maa  morality,  H 
very  eimpio  aiid  easily  to  l>e  undoretixid  principle, — that 
either  urt^h  or  nuin  expoeo  theniHulvos  to  tlieir  &{iocial  tmnf 
tiona   or  adverse  forece,  OYitsida   of  the  vonseoira   or  pr 
and  appointed  annor,  both  will  falL     An  art'h  whose  line  I 
reeietance  ie  in  the  middle  of  its  voussoirs  is  pei-fectly 
iu  propurtion  as  the  said  line  imus  near  the  edge  of  its  tog 
the  aivh  is  in  daugur,  as  the  inau  is  who  ueurg  touiptatioti; 
tlie  moment  tho  line  of  refiistauuo  omer-fus  out  uf  tlio  vol 
the  arch  falls. 

g  vin.  There  arc,  therefore,  properly  spealring,  two 
lines.    Olio  is  the  visiMo  direction  or  curve  of  the  arch,  wli 
may  gonerAlly  be  considered  as  the  imder  edge  of  its  voua 
and  wliich  ItUB  often  no  more  to  do  with  the  real  Btabil 
tliO  arelt,  than  a  man's  ajiparcnt  conduct  luis  with  his  he 
The  other  IJiio,  wliiuli  la  the  lino  of  roaistance,  or  line  of 
behavior,  may  or  may  not  be  conmstcnt  with  the  outward 
apparent  enrvca  of  tho  arch;  but  if  not,  then  the  Bcenritiij 
the   arch  depends   simply  iipon    this,  whether  the  vot 
which  assume  or  pretend  to  tho  one  Hue  are  wide  enoogl 
include  tlie  other. 

§  ix.  Now  when  the  reader  is  told  that  the  line  of  resista 
varies  i^ith  eveiy  change  either  in  place  or  quantity  of 
weight  above  the  arch,  he  will  see  at  once  tliat  we  havej 
chance  of  arranging  arches  by  their  moral  characters :  we 
Only  take  tlie  appareut  arch  line,  or  visible  direction, 
gromul  of  niTangemcnt,     We  Khali   con.sidcr  the  posaiblej 
pruliiible  forms  or  cftiitijui'S  of  ari^lios  in  tlm  pitawnt  (liaj 

in  fhe  siiceeediug  one  the  forms  of  voussuirand  other 
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hId'c})  may  beet  fortify  titcac  visiblo  lines  against  every  tcmpta- 
lun  to  lose  their  coiiKisteney. 

1.  Look  back  to  Fig.  XXIX.  Kvidently  tho  abstract  or 
Jtietttiie  of  titu  ari'ait^mtiiit  at  A  is  a  plaju  honzoiitul  line, 
8  liero  at  a,  Fig.  XXX.  Tlie  alM-tract  line  u£  the  arraiigo- 
imt  at  JJ,  Fig.  XXIX.,  is  eompoecil  of  two  etniight  liiius,  set 
•aiiist  cucli  utlicr,  OB  hoi'o  at  b.  The  abstract  liuc  of  0, 
ig.XXIX.,Uacun-o  ^^ 

f  tame  kliia,  not   at 
raeciit  dctcmuucd,  sap- 
DGt!    Ct    Fig.    XXX. 
'jcn,  a;a  ft  is  two  of  tlio 
t  lines  at  a,  sot  up 
eacb  fiihcr,  wo 
ly  coneeive  an  arrango- 
nt,  d,  nia^lo  up  of  two 
the  curved  lincR  at  o, 
against  cacb  otiicr. 
fiif  is  called  a  pointed  arcb,  which  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
{ht   l:o  bo  called  a  ctu-ve<1  gabli; ;  but  it  must  koep  tlio 
t  it  has  get. 
Now  a,  b,  *?,  (7,  Fi^.  XXX.,  arc  tho  gliosts  of  tlio  lintel,  tho 
iWe,  the  arch,  and  the  pointed  aroh.    AVItli  tlie  ])our  lintel 
wc  need   trouble  oureelves  no  farther ;   tbcru  are   no 
angei;  in  him :  but  there  is  tnnch  variety  in  tlie  other  three, 
ad  the  nicthod  of  tlioir  variety  will  be  l>cst  discerned  by 
idying  h  and  rf,  as  subordinate  to  and  connected  with  the 
ipk  arch  at  c. 

%  XL  Many  ardiiteete,  ospecitilly  tlio  worst,  hav^c  byeii  vtiry 
jrioufl  in  di-signing  out  of  tho  way  arches,— eUipticid  arches, 
Id  foar-<!cntrcf  J  arches,  so  cjilled,  and  other  fiingidaritles.    Tho 
A  architects  have  generally  been  content,  and  we  for  tbo 
unt   will   b<J   80,  with  God's  arch,  the  ai*cb  of  the  niin- 
and  of  the  apparent  heareo,  and  which  the  ^un  shapes  for 
U8  it  Hctii  and  rises.     Let  iitt  watch  the  sun  fur  a  niomeiLt  as 
it  clinihfi:  when  it  i&  a  qnartor  np,  it  "vnll  give  us  tliu  arch  a, 
f.  XXXL ;  when  it  is  half  iij»,  i,  and  when  three  f\ftMtfc\ft 
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Bp,  <s.    Tiicro  will  be  an  !nfinUe  nnmT>cr  of  arciies  betwc 
tlicse,  l>iit  we  will  take  these  a»  sufficient  repre*eutfit)vca  of . 
Tiien  a  is  tlio  low  arch,  b  the  ueutral  vr  pnru  arcli,  o  the  hi^ 
arck,  a:id  the  rajH  of  tlic  sun  would  have  drawn  for  ne  thf 
vuu£suirH. 

§  xn.  We  will  tako  these  eeveral  arches  sncceaelvely, 
fixing  iJic  top  of  each  nffcuratcly,  draw  two  right  lines  thcno 
to  its  base,  d,  e,/y  Fig,  XXXJ.    Then  thew  linee  give  ti« 
rehtive  gables  of  each  of  tUo  lU-ehDH;  d  is  tiio  Italian 
Boutheni  guhlu,  e  the  central  gablo,  f  the  Gotliio  gablo. 

ng-xxo. 


^^ 
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§  iin.  We  will  again  take  the  three  arclics  with  the 
gablfM  in  sucws¥ioii,  and  on  eaeh  of  the  eidM  of  tlie  giibl< 
between  it  and  the  arcib,  we  will  describe  another  arch,  ae 
jC,  A,  -i.  Then  the  cnrves  so  described  give  the  pointed 
belonging  to  eji(.-]i  of  the  round  arelics;  f/,  tlic  flat  ]Kiiut< 
arch,  h,  the  centnd  pointed  arch,  and  i,  the  lanect  poult 
arch. 

§  xjv.  If  the  radiuft  with  which  these  intennediate  cur 
are  drawn  he  the  base  of/*,  the  last  is  tlie  eqiiilateral  point 
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one  of  great  importanoe  in  Gotliic  work.    But  between 
gable  and  circle,  in  all  tJio  titrac  B^^urcs,  there  arc  au  intl* 
c.  rinmUer  of  jiuiiito'l  areluw,  dcwrilial)l(i  witli  different  nulii ; 
the  three  round  arfht«,  l>u  it  reiueiiibercd,  are  themsclvta 
itatiTca  of  an  infinite  nnmbcr,  passing  from  the  flattest 
emceivuble  cwrvo,  through  the  scmicirclo  and  boweshoe,  np  to 
yk  full  circle. 

H  The  coritrul  and  the  lost  gronp  are  tbo  moflt  iiniHirtant. 
Th(i  central  ruiuid,  or  Bcniicirulu,  is  tho  Roman,  tbo  Byzantino, 
and  Xomiaa  arch ;  and  its  relative  pointed  includes  one  wido 
Inndi  of  Gotliic.  The  hor&cahoo  round  is  tbo  Arabic  and' 
Moorish  arch,  and  its  relative  pointed  includes  the  -whole  ran^jo 
i»f  Arabic  and  lancet,  or  Early  English  and  French  Gothics. 
Iiumn  of  course  by  the  rotative  [M)iutod,  tbu  eatire  ^i^'^'  ^^ 
idiicli  tho  cfjailateral  arch  is  the  reproBcntative. 
iluwcun  it  and  tbo  outer  hnr60«hoo,  m  thifi  latter 
i^£  higher,  tho  reader  will  find,  on  cxpifrinicnt. 
Ae  great  faniiliea  of  wlijit  may  be  called  tho 
kfcoKCiihoo  pointed, — curves  of  tbo  highest  iinpor- 
'^tiiMe,  but  which  are  all  iuchulod.  with  English 
fcaoet.  under  tho  term,  relative  pointed  of  the  horseshoo  arch, 
g  XV.  The  {^ou])s  above  described  are  all  ft>rnicd  of  circular 
■rcB,  aud  inchido  all  tnily  u&oful  .lud  beautiful  arehos  for  ordi- 
i»ry  work.  I  believe  tJiat  singuLir  and  oompliciVtfld  curves  aro 
ttmlc  use  of  in  modem  cncpncering,  but  with  thcBo  tho  genciral 
leader  can  Jiave  no  concern :  tlie  Ponte  della  Trinita  at  Florence 
ithe  luoet  gi-aceful  instance  I  know  of  sucli  structuro;  tltu> 
»Ttli  made  uae  of  being  very  subtle,  and  approxiniatiii^'  tu  tbo 
ellipse ;  fur  which,  in  eomjuou  work,  it  barburoiie  jwinted 
;,  called  four -ceiitrud,  and  composed  of  bits  of  eircUa,  ia 
IjBtftiited  by  the  EngliBh  builders.  The  high  cllijvsfi,  T  believe, 
lifs  in  eastern  architecture.  I  have  never  myself  met  with 
a  large  eoale ;  bnt  it  occurs  in  the  niches  of  thy  later  por- 
o{  the  Ducal  palaca  at  Venice,  together  with  a  singidar 
rlHiHe  -ircb,  a  in  Fig.  XXXEIL,  to  ho  desci'ibed  licroaftor: 
fith  anch  capriiws  we  are  not  here  cuanorned. 
j  XVL  Wo  are,  however,  coneemed  to  notice  tho  akliAwviiit^ 
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of  anotlior  form  of  arch,  which,  with  the  four-centred,  belongs 
to  the  English  perpendicular  Gothic. 

Taking  the  gable  of  any  of  the  groups  in  Fig.  XXXI. 
(suppose  the  equilateral),  here  at  J,  in  Fig.  XXXUI.,  the 
dotted  line  representing  the  relative  pointed  arch,  we  may 
evidently  conceive  an  arch  formed  by  reversed  curves  on  the 
inside  of  the  gable,  as  here  shown  by  the  inner  curved  lines. 
I  imagine  the  reader  by  thfe  time  knows  enough  of  the  nature 
of  arches  to  understand  that,  whatever  strength"  or  stability 
was  gained  by  the  curve  on  the  outside  of  the  gable,  exactly 
so  mucli  is  lost  by  curves  on  the  inside.  The  natural  tendency 
of  such  an  arch  to  dissolution  by  its  own  mere  weight  renders 
it  a  feature  of  detestable  ugliness,  wherever  it  occurs  on  a  lai^ 
scale.    It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Tudor  work,  and  it  is 

Fig.  xxxnr. 


the  profile  of  the  Chinese  roof  (I  say  on  a  large  scale,  because 
this  as  well  as  all  other  capricious  arches,  may  be  made  secure 
by  their  masonry  when  small,  but  not  otherwise).  Some  allow- 
able modifications  of  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Roofs. 
§  XVII.  There  is  only  one  more  form  of  arch  which  we  have 
to  notice.  When  the  last  described  arch  is  used,  not  as  the 
principal  arrangement,  but  as  a  mere  heading  to  a  common  - 
pointed  arch,  we  have  the  form  c,  Fig.  XXXIII.  Kow  this  is 
better  than  the  entirely  reversed  arch  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
less  of  the  line  is  weakened  by  reversing;  secondly,  the  double 
curve  has  a  very  high  testhetic  value,  not  existing  in  the  mere 
segments  of  circles.  For  these  reasons  arches  of  this  kind  are 
Jiot  only  admissible,  but  even  of  great  desirableness,  when 
tJwir  scale  and  masonry  render  them  aeevvxe,  but  above  a  certaia 
scale  they  are  aJtogether  barbarona  *,  and,  "m\^i  ^e  t«^^isrA. 
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Tudor  arch,  wantonly  employed,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
worst  aiid  meanest  schools  of  architecture,  past  or  present. 

This  double  curve  is  called  the  Ogee ;  it  is  the  profile  of 
many  German  leaden  roofs,  of  many  Turkish  domes  (there 
more  excusable,  because  associated  and  in  sympathy  with  ex- 
quisitely managed  arches  of  tlie  same  line  in  the  walls  below), 
of  Tudor  turrets,  as  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  it  is 
at  the  bottom  or  top  of  sundry  other  blunders  all  over  the 
world. 

§  ivin.  The  varieties  of  the  ogee  curve  are  infinite,  as  the 
reversed  portion  of  it  may  be  engrafted  on  every  other  form 
of  arch,  horseshoe,  round,  or  pointed.  Whatever  is  generally 
worthy  of  note  in  these  varieties,  and  in  other  arclies  of 
caprice,  we  shall  best  discover  by  examining  their  masonry ;  for 
it  is  by  their  good  masonry  only  that  they  are  rendered  either 
stable  or  beautiful.  To  this  question,  then,  let  us  address  onr- 
Belves. 
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§  I.  On  the  siilijcct  of  the  stability  of  ardiea,  vohinioa  liav 
I»ecn  ^eritteii  and  volumes  more  are  roqiiifcd.  The  rwula 
will  not,  tlieiffure,  expect  from  me  aii^-  very  complete 
pliuuition  of  its  conditioitfi  within  lliu  limits  of  a  single  uhupteii 
But  that  whidi  is  ticccssary  for  him  to  know  is  very  siiiipl 
and  very  oiiay ;  and  yetj  I  believe,  Home  part  of  it  is  very  litt 
known,  or  iioticucl. 

We  must  tii-st  liave  a  clear  I'deji  of  what  is  meant  byi 
arch.    It  is  a  curved  ihM  of  firm  matenals,  on  whoso  badci 
bnrdcn  ia  to  be  laid  of  loose  materids.     So  far  as  the  materia 
abo\'e  it  are  not  f/fmf,  hut  HiciuachcB  hold  tog;ctIicr,  the  o[ 
in^  bulow  is  not  «ii  arch,  but  an  exoavation.     Note  this  dif 
onco  very  carefully.     If  the  King  of  Sardinia  tunnels  th 
the  Mont  CeniB,  as  lie  proposes,  he  will  not  require  to 
a  bnck  arch  under  his  tunnel  to  carry   the  weight  of 
Mont    Cenis:    that   would    need  ecieDtlfic  masonry  ini3( 
The  Mont  Ceuis  vnM  eaiTy  itsijlf,  by  its  owu  eoliesion,  and 
BUOeuBHioii  uf  in\'it!ible  granite  arches^  rather  larg«r  thaa  tltf 
tunnel.     But  when  Mr.  IJrund  tuniiclled  the  TIuuhcb  botton 
he  needed  to  huild  a  brick  areh  to  carry  the  six  or  seven  fa 
of  nmd  and  the  weight  of  water  above.     Tlat  is  a  type  of  i 
arches  proper. 

§  n.  Now  arches,  in  practice,  partake  of  the  nature  of 

two.     So  far  ;is  their  masonry  above  is  Mont-Cenisian,  that! 

to  tiiiy,  roliia&al  in  comparison  of  tlieni,  and  giTiiiilic,  80"t 

tlie  iireh  is  a  niBm  hole  in  the  rock  substance  of  it,  the 

of  the  ttfv'if-wf  of  no  cousequeuce  whatever  :  it  may  be  rounde 
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If  locengod,  or  ogoc'S,  or  anytluug  clao ;  and  in  the  noMcst 

mlihcctiirc  tlicrc  is  always  9ome  character  of  diie  kind  given 

ry  lie  masonry.    It  is  iudependent  enough  not  to  care  about 

the  bolus  tiiit  ill  ii,  aud  dovts  nut  subt^iUu  into  tlieni  like  sand. 

Bui  the  theory  of  archiis  Uo<!«  not  presume  on  any  such  con- 

(tirion  of  things ;   it  allows  itself  only  the  bIicI]  of   the  arch 

liroper;   the  vertebrse,  carrying  tlicir  inarraw  of  resistance; 

ind,  above  this  bIioII,  it  iLeBunics  the  wall  to  be  in  a  state  of 

!iii.T,  Ixsiring  down  on  the  arch,  like  water  or  wind,  with  its 

whule  weight.    And  faj*tlier,  tlie  problem  wliich  is  to  l»o 

lolTod  by  tho  arch  builder  is  not  merely  to  carry  this  weight, 

bat  to  earry  it  with  tliu  least  (hickuei*  of  slicll.    It  is  eae;?  to 

any  it  by  eontinnally  thickening  your  voiiHKoirs :  if  you  havo 

SI  feet  depth  of  sand  or  gravel  to  carry,  and  you  clinose  to 

employ  granite  vouseoirs  six  fc«t  Uiick,  no  qncstion  but  your 

irel  h  sale  enough.    IJut  it  is  perhaps  soniewhat  too  costly  : 

ific  Tiling  to  l>c  done  is  to  cjirry  the  sand  or  gravel  with  briefc 

TPiEsoirs,  six  incUca  thiek,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the  least 

fiudtoesB  of  vons8oir  which  will  I»o  safe ;  and  to  do  thif  re- 

pres  peculiar  arrangeineni;  of  the  lines  of  the  arch.    There 

»ni  many  arrangements,  usofnl  all  in  their  way,  but  wo  have 

Orfy  to  do,  in  the  be«t  arehiteetnro,  with  the  fnmplcRt  nnd 

nioet  easily  nndorstood.     We  have  first  to  note  those  which 

Kjprd  the  actual  shell  of  the  arch,  and  then  wo  plmll  give  a 

(i-Tr  exaniplea  of  the  eupersoding  of  such  expedients  by  Mont- 

Cenisjan  masonry. 

§  m.  Wliat  wc  have  to  eay  will  apply  to  all  arphes,  hut  the 
ECDtral  pointed  arch  is  the  best  for  general  niiistration.  Let 
^?latc  m.,  bo  the  shell  of  a  pointed  arch  with  loose  loading 
me;and  euppose  yu\i  find  thitt  slid!  not  quite  tblek  ciiongh; 
0(1  that  the  weight  bears  too  heavily  on  the  top  of  the  arch, 
nd  i^  Hkrly  tn  break  it  in  ;  yon  proeeod  to  fliieken  your  shell, 
ot  need  V**"  thieken  it  all  equally  ?  Not  m  :  ynn  would  only 
'aate  your  g»")od  vouB&olrs.  If  yon  hare  any  comTuon  wnso 
mi  will  tbieken  it  ut  the  top,  when;  a  Mylodon'w  (ikiiTl  is 
iciicncd  for  the  snmo  purpowj  (and  some  human  skullg,  I 
jHTf),  as  at  i.     The  jiebbles  and  gnivel  above  will  now  eIioqI 
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of!  it  right  and  left,  as  the  biillota  do  off  a  culra6sicr*&  br 
p3ate,  aiid  will  have  no  cluince  of  l»oating  it  In, 

If  »tiU  it  Iw  nut  titrurig  t^iiougli,  a  further  addition  xnayl 
mode,  Its  at  <?,  now  thickeiiinj;  thu  vonssuiiii  a  little  at  the 
»lso.  But  08  this  may  purhnjjs  throw  ihe  ureli  initonvcnieDl 
Ugh,  or  occawon  a  wasto  of  voussoi»  at  the  top,  we 
employ  another  expedient. 

§  IT.  I  imagine  the  reader's  common  sense,  if  not  his 
'^iotis  knowlod^,  will  eiuildu  him   to  understand  that  if 
arch  at  «>  Flate  III.,  buret  in  at  the  top,  it  must  buret  out, 
the  sides.     Set  up  two  piceos  of  piuiCchoard,  edge  to  edge, 
pi-oss  thoin  do^vii  with  your  h.ind,  and  you  will  see  tliom  Ix 
out  at  tlie  sides.     Therofore,  if  you  can  keep  the  ai-ch 
fitai'tiug  out  at  the  jioiute  p,j},  iUcannot  curve  iu  ut  tlie  ta| 
put  what  M-eight  on  it  you  will,  unloBS  hy  Bhcer  crushing  of  i 
fitoacss  to  fmgnicnts. 

g  V,  Now  yon  may  keep  the  areh  from  starting  out  &tp\ 
loading  it  at /J,  putting  more  weight  npon  it  and  against  iti 
tliat  point ;  and  thij«,  in  practica.  is  the  way  it  is  usually  doD 
Uut  we  assume  at  pi-csent  that  the  weight  almvc  is  sand 
water,  quite  uninanageHhb,  nnt  to  he  diructtxl  to  tlte 
we  choose ;  and  in  pr-actieet  it  may  eoicietimee  happen 
wc  eannot  put  weight  upon  the  arch  at  p.  We  may  perliBj 
want  an  opening  al»ovc  it,  or  it  may  be  at  the  side  of 
hnilding,  and  niaoy  othei-  circunistancea  may  occnr  to 

Ufi. 

§  Ti.  Bnt  if  wo  are  not  sure  that  we  can  put  weight 
it,  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  wc  «in  hang  weight  under 
You  may  always  thicken  yonr  slit'I!  inniidt^  and  put  the  weij 
upon  it  as  at  03  ar,  in  d,  Plate  ITI.     Kot  ranch  clianco  of 
bursting  ont  at  p,  now,  is  tlieru  'i 

§  VH.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  arch  has  to  bear  vcitic 
preBsnre,  it  will  bear  it  lietter  when  it»^  shell  is  eliaped  as  atj 
or  rf,  than  aa  at  a :  h  and  d  are,  tlierefore,  the  t^iics  of  arcilj 
built  to  resist  vertical  pressure,  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  beginning  of  architeetnrc  to  its  end.  Xono  others 
??«  compai-ed  with  tliem;  all  are  imperfect  except  these. 
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Tlio  added  projections  at  a;  ir,  in  d,  are  called  Ci'si's,  and 
thii/are  llio  very  eoiil  ami  life  of  the  bust  noilLuni  Gothic; 
ret  never  Uioroiiglily  undei-stood  nor  found  in  perfwtioii, 
'.'(wpt  in  Italy,  the  northera  tmil<icra  working  ofU.'ri,  even  in 
Ik  lifst  tiinc8,  with  iho  vnlgur  funu  at  «. 

Tlie  fonn  at  h  is  rarely  found  in  the  north :  its  perftf-tlon 
iib  the  Lombai-dic  Gothic  ;  and  hranchctj  uf  it,  good  and  l«id 
*fl»nling  to  tlieii-  use,  oocxu'  in  Saracenic  work. 

i_  vm.  The  true  and  perfect  cusp  is  Binglo  only.  But  it 
iM  prohal)ly  invented  (hy  tUo  Arabs  i)  not  as  a  couiitrudivc, 
bot  a  decorative  feature,  in  pure  fantasy ;  and  in  early  northern 
Work  it  is  only  the  application  to  the  arch  of  the  foliation,  so 
tailed,  of  peuelxated  npuce*  iu  atone  surfaces,  already  onoiigU 
oplained  in  the  ''Seven  Lampa^"  CImp.  III.,  p.  85  rf»?y.  Jt 
B  (]p^«ied  in  dignity,  and  loses  its  nscfalnc^,  exactly  in 
proportion  1«  its  muhipIicAtion  on  the  arcli.  In  later  archi- 
t«turc,  ospecially  Euglirih  Tudor,  it  u  sunk  into  dotage,  and 
liMoniefi  a  simple  exciTcsneneo,  a  hit  of  stone  pinched  np  out  of 
tk  srch,  OB  a  cook  pinches  the  paste  at  the  edge  of  a  pic 

§  vs..  The  depth  and  place  of  the  cusp,  tliat  le  to  say,  ita 
noct  application  to  iho  eliouldor  of  ttie  cuitb  of  the  arcli, 
vnrics  with  the  direction  of  the  weight  to  he  sustained.  1  lm\*o 
spent  more  than  a  month,  and  that  in  hard  work  too,  in  merely 
ttying  to  get  the  fonns  of  cusps  into  perfect  order:  whereby 
lli&  reader  may  guess  that  I  have  not  space  to  go  into  the 
mbjeutnow;  but  I  sliall  heiiMifter  give  a  few  of  the  leading 
iftl  nioet  perfect  examples,  with  their  measures  and  masonry. 

§  Jt.  The  reader  now  undorstandB  all  that  he  need  about  the 
il»n  of  the  arch,  considurud  as  an  united  piece  of  stone. 

FTo  has  next  to  consider  the  slxape  of  the  voussoira.  TJiis, 
anmch  aa  i»  retpiired,  he  will  be  able  beet  to  conipreliend  by 
>  few  e^saniples ;  by  which  I  sluill  be  able  also  to  illustrate,  or 
Htder  wliich  will  force  me  to  illu>itratc,  Boino  of  the  methods 
of  Mont-Ccni«ian  niaeoury,  which  were  to  bo  tiic  socond  part 
«f  ow  enhject. 

f  XT.  !  and  3,  Plate  IV.,  are  two  comicis ;  1  from  St. 
Antonio,  Padua;  2,  fi*om  the  Catheiiral  of  Sena.     I  want  them 
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for  cornices;  tnt  I  have  put  them  in  tliis  plate  hccansc,  tliougli 
their  aroUw!  are  fiHt-d  up  bcliind,  nnd  are  in  fact  mere  bU 
of  stone  witli  arubwi  cut  into  tlieir  face^  they  illuslral^i  the  coi 
stant  iiiamnry  of  siuiUI  ui'uhcs,  both  in  Italian  and  Norther 
Roinaiicame,  but  especially  Italiiiti,  caich  art'li  being  cut  m\ 
of  its  own  proper  block  of  stone :  this  is  Muiil^Cuiiit>iaii  uuongb 
oil  a  small  scale. 

8  is  a  window  from  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  rery  pritnitirgJ 
and  inteiTsting  in  manner, — on3  of  its  arehon  being  of  nnaj 
fitone,  the  otliur  ot  two.      And  hem  we  have  an  instjiinx;  of 
form  of  arch  which  would  be  biu-baroua  enough  on  a  lap 
e«'ale,  nnd  of  many  pieeoB  ;  but  qu^nt  and  a^ceablo  thnR 
fiively  bnilt 

4  is  from  a  little  lielfry  in  a  Swiss  village  above  Yevay ;  oua 
fancies  the  windv>w  uf  an  ulMurd  form,  seen  in  the  di<^Uiiiue,j 
bnt  <m(i  is  pleased  with  it  on  seeing  its  masonry.  It  coiild 
hardly  be  sliongLT. 

%  xn.  These  then  arc  archca  ent  of  one  bloefc.  Tlic  nexS 
step  is  to  form  them  of  two  pieces,  set  together  at  the  headj 
of  the  arch.  0,  from  tlio  Ercmitaui,  Padii:i,  is  vory  qniui 
jirul  primitive  in  manner:  it  is  a  ciirioug  clmmh  altogutliofj 
and  has  some  stninf!;o  traeerica  eat  out  of  single  blocks.  On 
irt  ijivon  in  the  "Seven  Lamps,"  Plate  VII.,  in  the  Icft'liand 
comer  at  the  Iwttom. 

7,  from  the  Frari,  Venice,  very  firm  and  fine,  and  admirablj 
decorated,  as  wo  shall  sc-e  hyroafter,     5,  the  simple  two-piei 
construction,  wroiii^ht  with  the  most  exqnisite  proportion  aM 
precision  of  workmanship,  as  is  everything  olso  in  the  gloric 
church  to  which  it  belongs,  San    Fcnno  of    Verona.      Tl 
addition  of  the  top  piece,  which  completes  the  circle,  does  nc 
affect  the  i)lan  of  the  beautiful  arches,  with  their  simple  ani] 
perfect  cusps ;  but  it  ie  iiighly  ciiriou»,  and  serves  to  show  hoi 
the  idea  of  the  cusp  rose  out  of  mere  foliation.     The  whole ! 
the  architecture  of  this  church  may  lie  characterisoii  as  exhibtf 
jng  the  maxima  of  simplifity  in  cnnstructioti,  iirui  ijcrfectioii  il 
workmanship, — ^a  rare  unison  :  for,  in  genera!,  simple  <1( 
are  rudely  worked,  and  as  tlio  builder  perfects  his  exccutioi 
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complicates  his  plan.    Keai'ly  all  the  arches  of  San  Fermo 
two-j(icccd. 
xiu.  Wo  liavo  ficen  tlie  oonetmolion  witli  one  and  two 
:  a  and  i,  l-'ig.  8,  Plate  IV.,  am  the  general  types  of 
construction  with  thiiee  picccii,  nncnspcd  and  cnsped  ;  e 
i!  ij  with  tivo  pieces,  uncuitpeil  and  cufipod.     Of  these  the 
■pLWod  construction  is  of  cnonnoiu  importance,  and  must 
«8  Bomo  time.    Tlie  five-piec«d  is  tlie  thrcu-piecod  with 
joint  added  uii   eiich  side,  and  ib  »\so  of  great  inipurtanco. 
fonrpicecd,  which  is  the  two-pie«oJ  with  added  jointa, 
ly  oocnrs,  and  need  not  detain  ur. 
§  xiT.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  first  working  out.  the 
iple  of  the  arch,  we  composed  tho  atx-h  of  three  pieces. 
is  the  fiuiultuit  nuinbur  which  can  exhibit  the  rcaijpWn- 
of  arch  masonry,  and  it  may  be  considered  an  reprosen- 
(if  albaivhfft  biiih  on  that  principlo;  the  otio  and  two- 
:ed  areht't*    being  iinei'ost^opic    Mont-Ouniiiian,  mere  caviis 
blocks  of  atone,  or  jijaps  between,  two  i-oeka  leaning  together. 
Bat  the  three-pieced  arch  is  pmpcrly  repi-oscntativo  of  all ; 
Dd  the  larger  and  more  compliciited  conhtrnctions  arc  merely 
uoed  by  keeping  tlm  central  piece  for  what  h  culled  a 
'^one,  and  putting  ad<litionaI  joints  at  the  sides.     Now  bo 
oa  an  arch  is  pure  circnlar  or  pointed,  it  does  not  mat- 
how  many  Joints  or  voiissoirs  you  have,  nor  witcre  tlie 
iirtsare;  nay,  you  may  joint  your  keystone  itself,  and  make 
two-pieced.     But  if  the  arch  be  of  any  hizarru  form,  eii|)e- 
ly  ogee,  tho  joints  must   be  in  particular  pliieea,  and  the 
nry  simple,  or  it  will  not  he  thoroughly  good  and  seeiire; 
the  fine  mIiwjIs  of  the  ogeo  arch  have   only  arisen  iu 
oTiiitries  where  it  was  the  cnstom  to  build  arches  of  few  piecea. 
§rr.  T}ie  typical  pure  pointed  ai-di  of  Yonice  ia  a  five- 
lieccd  areh,  with  its  stones  iu  three  orders  of  magnitude,  the 
Pt^t  Iteingthc  lowest,  as  at  ft^,  Plate  III.     If  tin;  arch  be  \cvy 
a  fourth  order  of  imigititudo  is  added,  as  at  a^.    The 
of  the  palaccti  of  Venice  have  one  or  other  of  IhcBC 
ics,  almost  without  exception.     Now,  as  one  jiiecu  is 
ed  to  make  a  latter  door,  one  j>iecc  is  taken  awa.^  to  m'^k.^ 
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t  emaller  one,  or  a  window,  and  the  mosoniy  type  of 
Venetian  Gotliio  window  is  consequently  tiu-ce-pioeod,  eg. 

g  XVI.  Tfto  reader  knows  ali-Cixdy  where  a  cusp  is  usefiJ. 
It  is  wanted,  he  will  reuismber,  to  give  weight  to  thoge  sid^_ 
stones,  niid  draw  Uieni  inwards  at^aiu^t  tlie  tUrufit  of  the  to^| 
Btoiie.     Tate  one  of  the  side  stones  of  Cj  out  for  a  niuntent,  as 
at  fl.     Now  the  proper  place  of  the  cnsp  upon  it  varicp  wit 
the  weight  which  it  bears  or  requires;  but  in  practice  1h 
nicety  is  rarely  observed ;  the  place  of  tlie  cusp  la  almost  alwaj 
dotormined  by  aesthetic  considerations,  and  it  is  evident  thi 
the  VHriatloiis  in  its  plac€  may  be  inliiiite.     Conadcr  the  cue 
na  a  wave  passing  up  the  side  stone  from  its  bottom  to  its  topr| 
then  yon  will  have  tlie  sncccasion  of  forms  from  eio  g  (Phife 
in.),  with  iniiiiite  degrees  of  transition  from  each  to  each; 
but  of  whieh  yon  may  take  ff,  fy  and  y,  as  representing  three 
gi-oat  families  of  eusijed  arches.     TTse  e  for  your  side  etont 
and  you  havo  an  arch  as  that  at  h  below,  which  may  he  callc 
a  down-cuepcd  arcli.     Use  f  for  the  side  stone,  and  yon  ha» 
«,  which  may  be  called  a  mid-cusped  arch-     Use  g^  and  y< 
liave  k,  an  up-cnsped  arch. 

§  xvu.  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  call  tlie  arch  mli 
cnsjwd,  not  when  the  cnsjied  point  ia  in  the  middle  of  tl 
curve  of  the  arch,  but  when  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sMi 
piece^  and  also  that  wJiere  the  side  picw:*  join  the  fceyptoi! 
there  will  be  a  change,  porliape  somewhat  abrupt,  in  tl»e 
vflture. 

I  have  pi-eferred  to  call  the  arch  mid-cnsped  with  respet^j 
to  it»  side  piece  than  with  respect  to  its  own  cnn'c,  heean^H 
the  most  beautiful  Gothic  arches  in  the  world,  those  of  th^^ 
I-«nilMird  (jotliip,  have,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  examined, 
n  fonn  more  or  les?  approximating  to  this  mid-cnsped  one  at 
t  (Plate  Til.),  but  having  the  curvatmt;  of  the  ciiijp  earrl 
up  into  the  keystone,  as  we  ehall  see  presently ;  where,  ho 
ever,  the  arch  is  huilt  of  many  voussoirs,  a  mid-cnsped  ai 
tri)}  mean  one  whieh  lias  the  point  of  the  cusp  midway  betwe 
j'ts  own  base  anrf  ape.T. 

The  QotluG  arch  of  Venice  is  a\m<»t  Va-^anaH^  ■a^^5Qs\«^^ 


ornrsrcnoH. 
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Mat  it.  TIio  reader  may  note  tliat.,  in  botlt  ilown-cusped  nnj 
np^u^ped  arches,  tlic  piece  of  stono,  added  to  form  clic  cuep, 
i>  of  ttie  &liap«  of  a  scjrmitar,  held  dowu  ia  tiio  ouo  ca£u  aiid 
up  iu  tlie  other. 

§  iLTin.  Now>  in  tlic  arches  A^  t,  jIt,  n  alight  inoditivatiun  line 
jtera  miulo  iu  the  fonn  of  tho  coutml  piece,  in  order  Cliiit  it 
[inay  continue  tlic  curve  of  the  cusp.  This  modiiication  is  not 
tto  be  given  to  it  in  practice  withont  considerable  nicety  of 
[vorkniaiiuliip ;  and  somo  curious  reeuJtB  took  place  iu  Yonico 
i>iii  this  diiliculty. 

At  I  (l*Ial«  111.)  ia  tho  aliapc  of  tlio  Venetian  aide  utone, 
[widi  its  cusp  detached  from  the  areh.  Nothing  can  pos^iMy 
[I*  better  or  more  graceful,  or  have  tho  weight  better  diopoaed 
[in  order  to  caufce  it  to  nod  forwardis  sigiunet  the  keystone,  na 
explained,  Oi.  X.  §  n.,  where  I  developed  the  whole 
Jem  of  tho  arvh  from  three  pieces^  in  order  that  the  reader 
ligLt  now  dearly  sec  the  use  of  the  weiglii  of  the  oimp. 

iCow  A  Venetian  Guthic  palace  has  ustuilly  at  least  thre« 
tones;  with  perliajis  ten  or  twelve  windows  in  each  story, 
nd  this  on  two-  or  tlireo  of  its  sifies,  requiring  altogether  sonic 
rtlred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  side  pieces, 
I  have  no  douht.  from  ubfier^'atiou  of  the  way  tlie  wmdoiva 
^ect  togctlier,  that  the  side  pieecs  woi-c  earved  iu  paire,  like 
Din,  of  whieJi  tlie  keystonoe  were  to  be  tlie  eyes ;  that  thoso 
3e  pieces  wore  ordered  by  tho  architect  in  the  gress,  and 
nscd  by  him  aoinctimes  for  wider,  sometimes  for  narrower 
ndowg;  bevelling  the  two  ends  as  i-e<[nired,  fitting  in  key- 
les  as  he  best  could,  and  now  and  then  varying  the  niTsngo- 
It  by  turning  the  side  pieces  ujmt?^  doirn. 
There  werts  various  eonvL-nienees  in  this  way  of  working, 
of  the  principal  Iwing  tliat  tho  side  pieces  with  their  eutijiS 
rem  idways  eut  to  their  complete  form,  and  ihnt  no  part  of  tho 
nifp  was  carried  out  into  the  keystone,  which  f^illowed  the 
irre  of  tho  outer  arch  it^ielf,  Tlie  oniamcnta  of  tlio  cusp 
light  tliuM  be  wirrkod  withuut  any  troublesome  reference  to 
i  rest  Lif  tlie  arch. 
g  XIX.  Now  let  UB  take  a  pair  of  side  pieces,  made  to  o\d(it. 
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like  that  at  I,  au<l  soe  what  wo  can  make  of  tlioiiL  We  vill 
try  to  iit  them  first  with  n  koyetonc  wliich  continnee  the  mirvo 
of  tlie  outer  nrch,  as  at  jn.  Thirf  tljc  reader  aKsiircdiy  thiab 
an  ugly  aich.  There  aro  a  j^reat  many  of  them  in  Venice,  tU 
uglicut  thinga  there,  aud  tlie  Veuetiau  biuldora  quiekly  k'jiru 
to  feci  them  so.  What  c-ould  they  do  to  better  them  J  Tli« 
arch  at  in  has  a  cciitml  piecu  of  the  form  r.  Subetituto  for  it 
a  piece  of  the  fonu  (f,  and  we  have  iho  arch  at  n. 

§  XX.  Tills  ai-ch  at  «  is  not  so  strong  as  that  at  m;  but. 
built  of  good  marble,  and  with  its  pioees  of  proper  tlJekn<aes,it 
ib  ipiitc  strong  enough  foi*  all  practical  purposes  on  a  feniall  scale. 
I  hiivo  cxainiiieii  111  lea*iL  two  tliouwmd  windows  of  this  kind 
and  of  the  other  Venetian  ogees,  of  whieli  tliat  at  y  (in  wbiflh 
the  plain  aidc-piccc  d  is  used  instead  of  the  cnspcd  one)  is  tbs 
eimplest;  and  I  never  found  on#,  even  in  the  most  ruinoia, 
palaces  (in  wlileli  they  had  had  to  sustain  the  distorted  weiglrt 
of  falling  walli^)  in  which  the  central  jiiece  wafi  iis^nreil ;  mi 
this  is  cho  only  danger  to  which  the  window  is  cxpoeed ;  iftt 
C"thcr  respects  it  ia  as  strong  an  airh  as  can  be  hnilt.  I 

It  is  not  to  bw  enpposed  that  the  change  from  the  r  keystoirt 
to  the  8  keystone  was  iiustantaneoiis.  It  was  a  cliange  wixiuglit 
out  Iiy  many  curious  cxfKfrimeuts,  which  we  sliallhave  to  lia« 
hereafter,  and  to  throw  the  resultant  vai^cties  of  fonu  into 
their  proper  jfTonps. 

§  XXI.  One  step  more :  I  take  a  inid-oniipwl  side  piece  iaj, 
its  block  fonu  at  i,  with  tlio  Ijricks  which  load  the  back  ef  it' 
Now,  as  these  bricks  .support  it  behind,  and  t^ince,  as  far  as  tbg 
UBo  of  tho  eusp  is  crmeernod,  it  mattci-a  not  whether  its  weig 
he  in  niarhlt;  or  brickii,  tliere  is  nothiiijj  to  hinder  us  from 
ting  out  some  of  the  iiiarl)le,  na  at  m,  and  filling  up  the  ci 
with  hrickii.  (  W/iy  we  should  t,ike  a  fancy  to  do  thia,  Ij 
not  pretend  to  guese  at  prcfient ;  all  I  have  to  msert  is,  that 
tho  fancy  should  striko  nn,  (hero  would  ho  no  harm  in 
Substituting  fhif  wide  piee*  for  the  otiier  in  the  window  «, 
liave  tluit  at  in,  which  may.  perhaps,  he  of  some  service  to^ 
sftcrwnnis ;  here  we  liavo  uotliiit*^  iivtitc'.  tr*  i^i-^\\\\\t  than' 
note  di&tj  thus  built,  and   pr«p«y\y  ^jaeVcA'Sa's  Vt\0&_'kotV'«-" 
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t  as  stmiig  and  aafi3  a  form  as  Uiat  Atn/  1mt  Uiat  tbm,  an 
1  08  every  variety  of  ogee  arch,  depends  entirely  for  its 
fety.  fitnesss,  and  beauty,  on  tlic  raafuinry  wMcIi  wc  have  ju«t 
ilyw-'d ;   and   that,  liuilt  on  a  largo  ncale,  and  with   many 
lEtoire,  all   Biich   arches   would   bo  uu&afo  and   alwurd   in 
Kiml  iirchiteeture.     Yet  tliuy  may  be  used  ocicasionally  fur 
Bake  of  the  cxqnieito  beauty  of  which  their  rich  and  fantiiR- 
rai'ielio-i)  admit,  and  t^ometiuics  for  the  Bike  of  another  merit, 
ly  the  o]>posite  of  the  constructional  ones  wc  are  at  pre&ent 
iniug,  that  tbey  seem  to  stand  by  enchanlment. 
XJOL  In  the  alK>vti  reasonings,  tlieinelinatiun  of  the  joints 
the  Tonseoira  to  tlio  cnrvos  of  the  arch  liae  not  been  con- 
It  is  a  <xuut*tion  of  mni^M  nicety,  and  whieh  I  have 
n  able  as  yet  fully  to  investigate  :  but  the  natural  idea 
du  arrangement  of  these  lines  (wliieh  in  round  ai-ehes  are 
«o«r«e  perpendicular  to  the  carve)  would  be  tlmt  every 
oir  fibould  have  tho  lengths  of  it«  outer  and  inner  arolicd 
in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.     Either  this 
lual  law,  or  a  close  a]>proxiniation  to  it,  Ib  aeem-cdly  enforced 
the  licait  Gotliic.  buildings. 

fi  xxnL  I  may  anm  np  aJl  that  it  ib  nece«Bary  for  the  reader 

I  keep  in  mind  of  the  gcncnd  lawa  connected  with  tliia  Bub- 

:,  by  giving  hioi  an  exauiple  of  each  of  the  two  forme  of 

perfect  Gothic  arch,  nnousprd  and  enspod,  trc-nted  vi'ith 

meet  simple  and  magnificent  masonry,  and  partly,  in  both 

Moni-CcnUian. 
The  tii-st,  Plate  V.,  is  a  window  from  the  Broletto  of  Como. 
ahowfl,  in  its  filling,  tirst,  the  single-pieced  arcli,  carried  on 
nps  of  fonr  6haft&,  and  a  single  slab  of  marble  filling  the 
alwve,  and    iiicrced  with  a  <iuatrufoil   (^ont-Ccninian, 
is),  while  the  mouldings  above  are  wicli  conntraetcd  with  a 
liirate  system  of  voiii<Hoirs,  all  of  theui  filinpt^d,  I  think,  on 
;i(ipri!id]>le  alx)W  stjit*d,  §  xxn.,  in  altcmat*,!  Rcqumtine  and 
riile;  tlie  outer  arch  being  a  noble  example  of  the  pure 
aspL'd  Gothic  cmstnietion.  I  of  Plate  III. 
§ajc/r.  IVj^.  XXl'/r.  i*"  Um  m.'ifionry  of  Uic  &;4e  sxi:e\\  «\, 
ArasIImoirm'MuMe  (o  judge,  the  most  ipoTtea  OriCaw 
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sepulchral  monument  in  the  world,  the  fonrequare  canopy  of 
the  (nameless  ?)*  tomb  standing  over  the  small  cemetery  gate 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Anastasia  at  Yerona.    I  shall  have  fre- 


Fig.  """V- 


juent  occasion  to  recur  to  this  monument,  and,  I  believe, 
ehall  be  able  sufficiently  to  justify  the  terms  in  which  I  speak 
of  it :  meanwhile,  I  deaire  only  that  the  reader  should  observe 

*  At  least  I  c^not  find  any  account  of  It  in  Maflei's  "Verona,  "nor  any- 
wAere  else,  to  be  depended  upon.    It  ia,  I  doubt  not,  a  work  of  the  begia- 
ningoftbe  thlrtemtb  century.     Vide  A.ppen^x.W,  "Tomba  at  St.  Anastar 
aia." 
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be  severity  and  simplicity  of  tlie  arch  lines,  the  exquisitely 
fcKcate  suggestion  of  the  ogwe  curve  in  the  apex,  and  eJiiefly 
be  tt*e  of  the  cusp  in  giving  inwfinl  weight  to  the  grcnt  pieces 
OfsWTie  on  tlie  flanlcs  of  the  arch,  and  preventing  tlieir  thnist 
Ontwards  from  being  severely  thrown  on  the  lowermost  Rtonw. 
Tlw(j3oct  of  this  ari-angenieat  i»,  that  the  whok  massy  eaiuipy 
iibiusC'ained  safely  by  four  slumler  pillars  (us  will  be  seen  hc-re- 
ifier  in  the  dircf nl  plato  1  ho|«:  to  give  of  it),  tlnwo  pillina 
being  rather  steadied  tlian  -niatfrially  aasisted  against  the  t-bnist, 
y  iron  bars,  about  an  inch  thiclt,  connecting  them  at  the 
cad} of  the  abaci;  a  featiuv  of  peculiar  iniportMnce  in  thU 
Bouument,  iuafioiudi  ob  wc  know  it  to  be  part  of  the  original 
Bowtruction,  by  a  beautiful  little  Gothic  wreathed  pattern, 
likw  imt'  of  tlio  horns  of  ganncnts  of  Frj,  Angelic*),  rnrniiig 
iJong  the  iron  bar  itself.  So  carefully,  and  so  far,  is  the 
g«cm  of  decoration  carried  out  in  tliin  pure  and  lovely  moim- 
D»cnt,  my  most  beloved  throughout  all  the  length  and  breadth 
irf  Italy  ;^-chief,  as  I  think,  amon^  all  the  wputuhrul  tnarblus 
d  ft  land  of  mourning. 
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§  I.  Lv  tlio  proceding  enquiry  we  !iavc  ahvays  supf 
GJtlier  that  the  loatl  upon  tho  aivli  wmt  jwrfcetly  l^ose,  as 

gravel  or  Band,  or  that  it 
Mont-Ceimian,    and   forme 
one    niaea    with     the    ar 
Toiissciira,  of   more   or   1« 
compactness. 

In  pifietice,  the  stato 
nniially    something    betweori 
the  two.     Over  bridges 
tuiiuuU     it     fioinutimus    8[ 
proaches  to  the  condition 
mere  duet  or  vicldirg  earth] 
but  in  architectnre  it  is  m* 
]y    iinu    masonry,   not  alt 
gether  acting  with  tho  tc 
BoirR,  jet  by  no  means  bearing 
on  tlieiu  wHth  perfectly  dei 
•weight,  bnt  locking  itself 
gether  above  them,  and 
ble  of  being  tLrown  into  for 
'wHch  relieve  them,  id  soc 
degree,  from  its  pressure. 
§  n.  It  18  evident  tliat  if  wo  art:  to  place  a  eontinnouB  ro 
above  the  line  of  arches,  we  must  fit!  up  the  intervals  l>elwee^ 
tlioin  on  the  tops  of  the  columns.     "Wc  liJive  at  preeent  nolliir 
gravtcH  MS  bnt  tlic  biiro  masonry,  as  hei-e  at  «,  Fig.  XXXVJ 
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and  we  must  fill  np  the  intorvala  Iwtwccn  tlie  Bcmidrclc  «>  as 
olitain  a  level  line  of  fiii]ipi.irt.     We  may  iirat  do  tliis  simply 
at  bj  with  pluiu  iiuiss  iif 
wall ;  ao  laying  the  roof  on 
ifi    tc»|>,     which     ie     the 
lethod   of  the   pure   Uy- 
iitineaud  Italian  Itonimi- 
ue.    BuC  Lf  we  find  too 
uch  strcsB  is  thus  laid  on 
ihe  urdies,  we  may  iiitro- 
dace  email  second   i^hufts 
the   top  of   the  frnat 
laft,    a.  I'ig.    XXXVL, 
wliich  may  amiet  in  carry. 
g    tho    roof,    conveying 
at  pjirt  of  ita  weight  at 
CO  to  the  heads  of  the 
min  ehafts,  and  nJiuviiig 
oiri  its  pretyum  tlie  ecn- 
of  tJio  arches. 
%    nr.   Tlie  new   shaft 
DB  introdnced  may  tither 
iiain  lift«J  mu  the  in-ad 
of  the  great  shaft,  or  may 
earned  to  the  groniid  in 
nt  of  it,  or  throngh  it,  h, 
rg.  XJCX'ia. ;  in  which 
.tter  case  the  main  shaft 
videe  into  two  or  niuro 
filiafts,  aud  fonnR  a 
ip      with      tlic    fihaft. 
iglit  down  from  nhove. 
%  IT,  Wlion  this  shaft, 
nght     from      roof     to 

juiid.  iaimboriHiiato  to  the  main  pier,  and  cUVet  w  «ucrv^ 
jwn  the  face  of  it,  or  fonm  no  Jarxe  part  of  U»e 
•JW>J^•  w  Jiotmncstjuo  or  Gothio,  d,  Via-.  XXXT 
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it  lK!<vnneR  a  boM  central  s-hatt,  and  tho  main  pier  splife 
two  minor  »liaft«  on  ite  sifles,  tlie  principle  is  Clawnc-al  or  Pa 
diaii^c.  Fig.  XXXVI.  Wliicli  latter  arrangement  becomes; 
Bonl  or  unsati^faetury  iu  prupurtiuii  Ui  the  bitHii-ieaoy  o£ 
main  ehaft  tu  carr.v  the  roof  witUont  the  help  of  the  mil 
sliaftit  or  arrh,  whieh  in  many  inRtiinw*  of  Pallaclian  work  Ic 
as  if  thuy  iiiiglit  bo  removed  without  diuigor  to  the  hnildinj;^ 

I  V.  The  fonn  o  is  a  more  pure  Xorthem  Gotliic  type  I 
even  h,  which  is  llie  onnectiiig  link  lietwoen  it  and  tlie  et 
uieal  type.  It  is  found  cliietly  iu  Euglish  uud  otlier  nort 
Gotliic,  and  in  early  Ix>mbardic,  and  is,  I  donbt  not,  dcrii 
08  above  ox])lfuned,  Chap.  I.  §  xxvu.  fr  is  a  general  Froi 
Gothic  and  FrBiiuIi  Romanesque  fonn,  tis  in  great  purity 
Valence. 

The  email  sliafts  of  the  fonn  a  and  h,  as  being  nortlifl 
are  generally  connected  with  etecp  vaulted  roofs,  and  i-ec 
fur  that  ruaj^ou  the  nan;c  of  vaiiltii)^  sliaEtti. 

§  VI.  Of  these   forma  b,  Fig.  XXXV.,  is  the  purest 
jnofit  sublime,  OKprcflsing  the  power  of  the  arch  most  distinc 
AH  tlic  otliura  have  some  appearance  oF  «3ovetailing  nnd  n 
ticirgof  timber  rather  than  stonework;  nor  have  I  ever 
,  seen  a  single  iiifitancc  quite  aatisfactory,  of  Oie  nianagem^ 
of  tlic  cnpital  of  the  main  t^baft,  when  it  had  either  to  snet 
the  hit^e  of  the  vaulting  shaft,  a&  in  o^  or  to  euffer  it  to 
tIm.Higli  it,  as  in  ft,  Fi^'.  XXXVI.     Nor  ia  the  ImK-ket  w1 
fretjuentty  carrier  tlio  vaulting  i^haft  in  English  work  a  tit 
Bupport  for  a  portion  of  the  fabric  which  is  at  all  events 
Bumod  til  carry  n  considerable  part  of  tlic  weight  of  the  roc 

§  VII.  Tho  triangidar  f^paces  on  the  flaiika  of  the  artJi 
called  Spaiidrils.  and  if  the  masonry  of  thefio  should  Ijo  foi 
in  any  of  itj^  foriuis  too  heavy  for  the  artOi,  their  weight 
bediminiBhed,  while  their  Btrengl.li  reniaine  the  eame,  by  pii 
ing  them  with  einrulur  boles  or  lights.     This  is  rarely  n( 
(iftry  in  ordinary  art^hiteeture,  though  eomethnes  of  groat  us 
bridgee  and  iron  roofs  (a  sueeeaeion  of  imch  circles  mayl 
seen,  for    instance,   in   the  spandrils  at   tlie   Eiietoti   Sin 
fitafioii);  hut,    from  its  constructional   valtK^  it  IkeconiCB 
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beat  form  in  which  to  arrange  Bpandril  decorations,  as  we  shall 
Bee  hereafter. 

§  vni.  The  height  of  the  load  above  the  arch  is  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  building  and  poasiblo  length  of  the  shaft ; 
Imt  with  this  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do,  for  we  have 
performed  the  task  which  was  set  us.  We  have  ascertained, 
ae  it  was  required  that  we  should  in  §  vi.  of  Chap.  III.  (A), 
the  construction  of  wails  ;  (B),  that  of  piers ;  (C),  that  of  piers 
with  lintels  or  arches  prepared  for  roofing.  "We  have  next, 
therefore,  to  examine  (D)  the  structure  of  the  roof. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 
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§  I.  TTrrnKHTO  mir  mqin'ry  lias  lioon  iinemharTasPcd  bji 
considerations  relating  exchigi%'ely  either  to  the  exterior  j 
interior  of  buildings.    But  it  can  remdn  so  no  louger. 
fni*  as  the  arc^uttict  h  cuneenmd,  uub  i<i<1e  of  a  wall  is  gei 
ally  titc  same  as  another;  but  iu  tiic  roof  there  oi-enRnally I 
distinct  divisions  of  tlie  structuro;  one,  a  slioll,  vault,  or 
ccilinfj,  internally  visible,  the  other,  iin   njiper  structunj, 
of  timber,  to  protoot  tlio  lower ;  or  of  soinc  different  form, ' 
support  it.     Sometitues,  indeed,  tlio  internally  vkiblo  struct 
is  the  VQol  moF,  mid  sunieHinet!  there  arc  more  than  two 
sioBB,  aa  in  St.  Panre,  whom  we  hiivo  a  central  shell  witli  a 
below  and  al»ovc.     Still  it  will  Im  convenient  to  remember  1 
distinction  between  the  part  of  the  roof  which  is  naually 
blc  from  within,  and  whoso  only  business  13  to  gland  stroi 
and  not  fall  in,  which  I  Hhall   call  the   Roof   Proper^ 
eeeondly,  the  upper  roof,  which,  bein^  often  partly  mippor 
by  Um  lower,  is  not  po  much  concerned  with  its  own  mtabil 
as  M'ith  the  "wciathcr,  and  is  appuintwl  to  tliruw  off  unow, 
get  rid  of  rain,  as  faat  as  possible,  which  I  dmll  call  the 
Jilaslc. 

§  u.  It  is,  however,  noedlees  for  me  to  «)gage  tlic 
in  tlic  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  consQmction 
Koofs  Proper,  for  this  sim|>Ie  reit'^ii,  tliat  no  person  wit 
long  expei"ieiiL'e  cjiii  tell  whetlier  a  roof  be  wisely  c-onstnw 
or  not ;  nor  tell  at  all,  even  with  help  of  any  amount  of  cs 
cnce,  without  examination  of  thn  several  jiarte  and  bearings] 
Jt,  ver)'  diifeitjut  fi-om  any  observation  pllJ^sible  to  the  gem 
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csitic:  and  moro  tlan  thi%  tbo  enquiry  would  tw  na^lotw  Ui  ub 
in  oiir  Veuetiuii  titiulkid,  whert:  tliu  roofti  are  eithur  nut  ooiitem- 
^rary  with  tliu  biiildiiips,  or  Hat,  or  else  vaults  of  tlie  simpk-^r 
sible  ponstmctions,  which  have  Itcen  admirably  expJaiiutl 
'"Willie  in  lii«  "Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Chap, 
LI.,  to  which  I  may  refer  the  reader  for  all  that  it  would  bt 
iil  for  liiiii  to  kuow  ruepectiiig  the  uouiicxioii  of  the  dllfi-TL'tit 
of  tba  vault  with  tlie  shafts.  lie  would  also  do  woll  to 
the  passngiw  on  Tudor  vaultinn:,  pp.  ISo — TH3,  in  Mr. 
irbett's  rndiiiiciitary  Treatise  on  Design,  before  alluded  to.* 
[lall  content  myself  thorefonj  witli  noting  onoor  two  puIiiU 
M'hicli  noither  writer  has  had  occasion  to  tuach,  respucting 
ICoof  yLank. 

gin.  It  was  said  in  §  v.  of  Chapter  III.  that  we  should 
hiivo   ooeai:ioii,  in  speaJcing  of  roof  coustruetion,  to  aud 
tonally  to  the  forma  tlu-n  iiuf^;:est<^.    The  forms  which  we 
ftte  to  add  arc  only  ilio&e  resulting  from  the  other  curves  of 
arcli  developed  in  the  last  ehapter ;    that  is  to  say,  tbo 
rinns  eiist<^m  domes  and  dipoliw  arii^injj  out  of  the  revolution 
llic  horecshoc  and  ogee   eurvcs,   together  with   tlie  wtiU- 
JWn  Cliinceo  concave  roof.    All  tlieie  fonns  nro  of  course 
decorative^  the  Imlging  outline,  or  conctive  surface, 
of  no  more  ufie,  or  nitber  of  less,  in  throwing  oil  rbow 
lain,  than  the  ordinary  spiro  and  gable ;  and  it  iB  rather 
none,  therefore,  tliat  all  of  tJicm,  on  a  finiall  sonlo,  hbould 
we  obtained  ro  extensive  use  in  Gennaiiy  and  Switzerlurid, 
native  climate  being  that  of  the  east,  where  their  pur- 
seems  rather  to  conccnti-ate  light  n^wm  their  orlvcd  snr- 
I  mach  doubt  their  apiilicability.  ou  a  large  scale,  to 
iiitecture  of  any  ndmiinblo  dignity  ;  their  oliief  ehann  is,  to 
)£tzropeaa  eye,  that  of  str;uigene»H;  and  it  isuemH  to  itie  ]>or- 
bletbat  in  (ho  caat  tJie  bulging  form  may  be  also  deliglitful, 
:nn  tlic  idea  of  its- cnch wing  a  volume  of  cool  air.     I  enjoy 
lem  in  St.  lllark's,  chiefly  "because  they  increase  the  fautaAtic 
|wid  unreal  cLaracter  of  St.  Maj-k'8  Place ;  aud  becaiise  tliey 
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appear  to  Bympathifio  with  on  expression,  cnmmon,  T  tliink.i 
all  the  Iniihiiiigs  of  that  gronp,  of  a  natural  bnoj'ancy,  aaj 
tliey  Hoate<i  in  the  air  or  oq  the  sar^e  of  the  sea.  liot,  i 
euredly,  iho^y  are  not  features  to  Uu  ruconunended  for  imi^ 
tioii.* 

§  IT.  Otio  form,  closely  coiinetitod  with  the  Chintwe  eo 
cave,  is,  however,  uftcn  coiistnictivoly  nght, — the  g;ible  wB 

an  inward  angle,  oecnrring  with 
quisituly  picturesque  effect  throo 
out.  tlio  domestic  ar«hiti!fitiiro 
the  north,  especially  (^Tuiany 
Switzerland ;  the  lower  slope 
citlier  an  attache*!  external  pe 
hoiL^e  roof,  for  pn:)teftion  of 
wall,  as  in  Fig.  XSXVII.,  or  eli 
Icind  of  buttress  set  on  t)io 
the  tower ;  and  in  either  cose 
roof  itself  being  a  ^inplo 
continuous  Ivonoatli  it. 

g  v.  The  tnie  gable,  ag  it  is 
simplest  and  most  natural,  so  I 
teem    it    the    grandest    of    root 
whether  rising  in  ridgy  darkness,  like  a  grey  8h)pe  of  slfl 
monntaini*,  over  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  northern  c»tl 
drals,  or  stretched  in  bnming  breadth  above   tho  whit© 
scpiaro-set  groups  of  the  southern  architoctnre.     But  tliis 
fereiieo  hftweou  its  bIoimj  in  the  northern  and  southern 
tnro  IB  a  matter  of  far  greater  ini[)ortauce  than  i£  eoiiimc 
supposed,  and  it  is  this  to  which  I  would  capecmlly  direct 
reader's  attention. 

I  VI.  One  main,  cause  of  it,  the  necessity  of  throwing  ^ 
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•  I  do  not  spenk  of  .the  true  dome,  Iiocimw  1  hnve  not  atudi<>(I  iU 
BtmcUon  eriou'^^'h  lo  know  at  whiil  loigt^uess  of  sonln  It  begins  to  be 
&  f'li/r  'le  farce  l\\i\.i\  a  (.unvcniutiL  or  uittiiml  form  of  i'ui)f,  nu<l  bocauas ! 
onlintu'y  pppdatrFr's  clKiicc  amoni^'  in  vnriouH  niitlim'B  miisl  lUvraya  ho] 
jH'iuli'nt.  on  rcslh.-tic  roiii^lilfTiilions  nnlj',  iir*l  ran  In  nv.  wlsftlin  groUDd 
fl/y  coaciDiiQii  of  its  infinitely  comvUculcd  «t,ni«luial  principles. 
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BOW  In  the  norl-li,  hiu  been  a  thousaud  tiince  allnctcd  to : 
■lutlier  I  do  not  reniLMiiber  liaviuf?  seea  noticed,  namely,  that 

pH>ni&  in  :i  roof  arc  c!oiiifortaMy  hahitaUIe  in  the  iiortii,  which 
me  p«i)if\d  sotio  pumtfil  in  Italy ;  aiid  that  there  is  iii  wot 
Himates  a  mitural  tendency  in  all  men  to  hvo  as  high  as  jtuasl- 
■le,  out  of  the  daui[)  and  mist.     Tlioeo  two  caiiiioB,  together 
fcith  iieeefiKiLile  (juantities  of  ^od  tituber,  have  indneed  in  tho 
iorth  a  general  etccp  pitch  of  {?alile,  which,  wlicn  rounded  or 
pjiiared  al>ove  a  tower,  bemmcs  a  spii-e  or  ttirret ;  and  this 
kature,  worked  ont  with  clabomte  decomlion,  is  the  key-note 
If  UiB  whole  sydteiii  of  aspiration,  so  called,  which  the  Genuun 
pities  have  so  ingeniously  and  falsely  ascribed  to  a  devotional 
Sentiment   [jcrvading  tlic   ^ioilhem   Gotliic:    I  entirely  and 
boldly  deny  the  wliule  theory;  our  cathodnils  were  for  tlio 
HMt  part  built  by  worldly  people,  who  loved  the  world,  and 
fffiihl  have  gladly  staid  in  it  for  ever ;  whose  best  hope  was 
!«i  escapuig  hell,  which  they  thought  to  do  by  building  cathe- 
Irnls,  but  who  had  vur)'  va^io  coiiceptionB  of  Heaven  iti  gen- 
feral,  and  very  feeble  desin?a  rospci'tinp  their  cntraneo  therein  ; 
land  the  fomi  of  the  spired  cathcdrril  has  no  more  intentional 
sfereuce  to  Heaven,  as  distinguished  from  tho  flattftned  slope 
of  the  Greek  pediment,  than  the  steep  gable  of  a  Noinian 
|)iciTOc  haF,  as  distingiilshcd  from  the  flat  roof  of  a  Syrian  one. 
Tb  way  now,  with  ingontons  pleasure,  trace  such  symbolic 
tere  in  the  fonn;  we  may  now  umo  it  with  suoli  definite 
;  hat  we  only  prevent  onrsclvea  fr»nn  all  right  umler- 
iiing  of  history,  by  attributing  much  influence  to  these 
i^tetic:d  Byniboli»mje  in  the  formation  of  a  national  style.     The 
kmnan  rAvn  are,  for  tiio  niueit  part,  not  to  be  moved  by  such 
kim  cords  ;  and  the  ehaiicusof  ilaurip  iu  tko  cellar,  or  of  lonso 
Tw  in  file  roof,  have,  unhappily,  mnch  more  to  do  with  the 
sliion*  of  a  man's  house  building  than  his  idcaa  of  eoLestiid 
ippincw  or  angelic  virtne.     Associations  of  affection  have  far 
;lier  power,  and  forms  wliich  can  be  no  otber^vise  ncconiited 
may  uften  Iw  ex])lained   by  reference  to  t\w  T\;\V\\ri\  ^tr-v 
in»  of  Hw  voimtry,  or  to  anylljing  whicH  h-.i\i\\. 'qfl^^^^ 
/Mtuliar,  ami  tJiercfovo  delightful ;    \)u!U^^Hh 
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synibolisatioii  of  a  scntimoiit  is  a  weak  motive  witli  all 
aiid  far  uiore  eo  in  tlie  praoliml  loindB  uf  tbo  uuilh  tliaii  amo^ 
the  earty  (Jhmtiaiis,  who  were  assuredly  qnitc  aa  heaven 
niindiKl,  wlion  they  bTiilt  iNiKilicaA,  or  cut  conc!)&8  out  of 
cataconibe,  ae  were  ever  the  Norman  barons  or  monks. 

%  VII.  Tliero  iu,  bowovur,  in  the  north  uti  animttl  actiri 
whicli  materially  aidud  the  syptein  of  building  begun  in 
utility, — an  animal  life,  naturally  exprcuscd  in  erw^t  work,J 
the  laiignoT  of  the  south  in  reclining  or  level  work.     Ir 
the  diffvreiico  between  the  fiction  of  a  man  urging  himself 
hiii  work  UL  a  snow  i>tDrm,  iuid  the  inaction  of  uue  laid  at 
length  on  a  Kuiiny  houk  among  cicadas  and  fallen  olives, 
ycm  will  huvo  the  key  to  a  wliulu  gnjup  uf  Kynipiithios  witil 
were  forcefully  ex]>rv8«Hl  in  the  areliilceturu  of  both  ;   ror 
berliig  always  that  sleep  would  be  to  the  one  luxury,  to 
other  dt-ath. 

§  Vm.  And  to  the  force  of  this  vital  instinct  we  have 
ther  Co  add  tlio  iuflucnce  of  natural  scenery ;  and  dtiofiy 
the  gnniijs  and  wildernesBee  of  Hie  tree  whicli  is  to  tlic  (Ict 
mind  what  the  ulivc  or  pidui  is  to  the  Bouiborn,  tiie  Bpruee 
Tlie  eye  which  has  once  been  hiibituatcd  to  the  oontinual 
nitiou  of  the  jiine  forest,  and  to  the  ninltiplication  of  its 
nitc  pinnacles,  is  not  easily  offwnded  by  the  rcj)etJtion  of  sil 
lar  fonns,  nor  easily  satisfied   by    the  siuijificity  of  flat 
masBivo  uutliiioB.     Add  to  the  inAuenco  of  tlic  piiiu,  tliatJ 
the  poplar,  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of  France ;  but  tlii 
of  the  (i])n]cc  cbietiy,  and  meditate  on  tlie  difference  of  feel 
with  which  the  Northman  woJiUl  be  inspired  by  tlie  frost-w< 
wre-ilhed  tii)on  ite  j^litteriiig  point,  and  the  Italian  by  the  dii 
green  depth  of  sunsliiue  un  the  broad  tjddo  of  the  sttrtie-pii 

*  I  jcliall  not  Tift  tlioiisht  to  hnvc  nvormtcil  the  cffwt  or  forcKl  N-nnt 
the  norffiiTJi  niiml:  lint  I  wii<<i:lail  In  hear  a.  Spanbh  i?cn  tic  mill  i,  Uic  u^ 
jdlty.  lIiwiil'lnR.   Ulcetlier  willi  liis  uwii.  tlm  ngiiL-l  »li:rli  thf  ppiuttiit 
rliifi  nnij'Iibiirhrtiul  liad  testiflftd  for  the  loss  of  a  Dotilc  slonc-pine.  ont-  of 
graiKlest  in  Pimin,  wliitli  lis  pruprlctor  ii«"l  «iifr''fe(1  to  lio  cm  ilown 
BtanW  gain,     tlo  miti  Ibat  tliu  uivrc  Kimt  wIilti-  il  luid  gruwa  was  still ; 
lariy  knuwn  a»  "  El  Pino." 
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pud  consider  by  the  way  whether  the  spmoo  6p  be  a  raoi-o 
■Davonly-miudeU  tree  than  tboac  dark  canopies  of  the  Modi- 
■irranenn  ii^liis). 

I     g  uc.  CircuiiiBtanco  and  eentimunt,  tlierefon.\  aldiug  each 

Bthc*r,  the  steep  roof  hecoincs  genendly  adopted,  and  deHgUled, 

Bi,  tbntngliout  the  north ;  and  then,  with   the  gradual  cxag- 

%^atioii  with  which   every  ploasunt   idea   m  pnreiiod  ljy  the 

baiiian  mind,  it  ia  raised  into  ftU  manner  of  peiiks,  and  puinta, 

id  ridges;  and  pinnacle  after  pinnacle  In  added  on  its  flanks, 

i<l  the  walls  inercii^iMl  in  bei^lit,  in  proportion,  until  we  get 

leed  a  very  sublime  niaffl,  but  one  whicli  has  no  more  jmu- 

iule  of  religions  aBjiiration  in  it  than  a  cliild'a  tower  of  cai'da. 

it  is  more,  the  desire  to  bnild  high  is  ctimplieated  with  the 

dior  love  of  the  grotoeque*  which  iij  cbaractenstic  of  tlie 

north,  together  with  especial  delight  in  mnltipliuitiun  of  sntall 

(ortPH,  afi  well  aa  in  exaggerated  points  of  sliadc  and  energy, 

iij  a  certain  degree  of  consequent   iiweneibility  to  perfect 

and  quiet  truthfulness  ;  so  that  a  northom  architect  could 

I  Ml  feel  the  beuuty  of  the  Elgin  luarblee,  and  there  will  always 

|le(iu  tliose  who  have  devoted   themselves  to  this  particular 

lidiool)  a  certain   ineaixicity  to    tjwte   the  finer  characters  of 

Otcek  art,  or   to   understand    Titian,  Tintorct,  or   Raphael : 

wlieroos  among  the  Italian  Gothic  workmen,  this  capacity  was 

ttWTer  lofit,  and  Nino  Pisano  and  Orcagna  could  have  under- 

iaaod  the  Theseus  in  an  instant,  and  would  have  received  from 

ft  new  life.     There   can  be  no  qneetion  that  theirs  wan  tho 

jgnalest  school,  and  carried  out  Iiy  the  grcaient  men  ;  and  that 

'  vhilo  tlioee  who  began  with  this  school  conld  perfectly  well 

ifwt  Rouen  Cathedral,  tboae  who  study  the  Northern  Gothic 

[reuwin  in  a  narrowed  field— one  of  emalJ  pinnacles,  and  dots, 

land  erocketa,  and  twitched  faces — and  cannot  comprehend  tho 

ling  of  a  broad  Biirface  or  a  grand  line.     Ncvertholufifl  the 

fidiool  is  an  adir.irable  and  delightful  thing,  but  a 

rar  thing  than  tho  touthcm.    Tlie  Gothic  uf  the  D\ics\ 

^oIjcc  of  Venice  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  urwv^iu  'iSX 

^AppemViK  8. 
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tlio  world :  that  of  tliu  north  is  in  harmony  wit]i  the  groU 
Dortheni  spirit  only. 

§  I.  Wc  aw,  ]iowercr,  bcgiiming  to  lose  sight  of  onr 
stniotnre  in  its  spirit,  and  mnst  pctnm  to  our  text     As 
height  of  the  walls  iuci-eased,  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  uf 
roof,  while  their  tliicknosB  roiuained  tho  same,  it  beeanie  mt 
and  nidro  net'08«iry  to  support  them  by  butti-esses ;  but- 
thin  iti  auotiier  point  that  tlio  roador  iniist  Bpcicially  note — it 
not  the  Rtccp  roof  maisk  whiph  requires  tlio  buttress,  btit 
vanlling  beneatli  it ;  the  roof  mask  being  a  mere  wooden  fra 
ttod  togt'thcr  by  croBS  tiinl>i?i-s,  and  in  small  buildings  ofti 
put  hjgether  on  tlie  ground,  raiiM^d  afterwards,  and  set  on 
walls  like  a  hat,  bearing  vrrticiaily  npon  them;  and  farther^ 
believe  in  most  wifies  the  northern  vaulting  rt-'quin.'^  its 
array  of  external  buttrt-ss,  not  so  nin<;h  from  any  poculiar 
DCBB  in  it*  own  forms,  as  from  the  grcntnr  comparative  t\ 
^Tnem  and  height  of  the  walls,  and  more  detennined  ihrou 
of  tho  whole  weight  of  tlio  roof  on  pafticiilar  jxtinte. 
the  eoniioxion  of  tho  iiitorior  fnune-work  (or  true  roof) 
the   buttress,  at   sticli  points,  is  not  visiblo  to  the  spectab 
from  without ;  bnt  the  relation  of  the  roof  mask  to  the  topj 
tlie  wall  whinh  it  protects,  or  from  which  it  springs,  ig 
fectly  visible  ;  and  it  i»  a  point  of  so  great  importance  in 
oiToct  of  tho  building,  that  it  will  be  well  to  make  it  a 
joct  of  distmct  coQ£ideratIou  lu  the  following  Cha])tcr. 


I.  It  will  Ihj  remembered  lliat  in  tlio  Sixth  Cliapter  wo 
d  (§  s.)  at  tlie  poiut  where  the  nddition  of  brackets  to 
onliiiary  wall  cornice  wtmUl  liavc  convort-cd  it  into  a  Btmei- 
priUMjT  for  Biistahiing^  roof.  Now  the  wall  cornice  u*aa 
treatwi  tbroiigUout  onr  tTiqiiirj-  (compare  Cliaptur  VII.  g  v.)  m 
IIk  capitjd  of  the  wall,  and  as  forming,  hy  its  concentration, 
t])e  ca]iilal  of  the  shaft.  But  we  iniitst  nut  rca&on  back  fi-om 
Ifae  caj>itul  to  the  comiee,  and  suppoee  that  an  cxicimnn  of  the 
nraples  of  the  capital  to  the  whole  Iciigtli  of  llie  wall,  will 
n-o  f(>r  the  roof  cornice;  for  all  onr  conolnsiona  respecting 
capital  were  baeed  on  the  sn])position  of  its  being 
pted  to  carry  conaderable  weight  coiideiieed  on  its  abaeub  : 
t  the  roof  cornice  is,  in  most  cases,  required  rather  to 
iject  boldly  than  to  c;irry  weif;ht;  and  arrange inentfi  aro 
lerefore  to  be  adopted  for  it  which  will  secure  tlio  projection 
of  lar-'e  surfaces  without  being  calculated  to  resist  extra-, 
ordinary  proBSuro.  This  object  is  obtained  by  the  ubc  of 
ImicketA  at  intervals,  which  are  the  peculiar  dietinction  of  the 
corn  ice. 

n.  Koof  cornices  are  generally  to  bo  divided  into  two 

families:  the  first  and  simplest,  those  which  are  eoui- 

d  merely  by  the  projection  of  the  edge  of  the  roof  mask 

'he  wall,  snstaini'd  by  such  brackets  or  spure  as  may  bo 

■^iry  ;  tlie  Becond,  thorie  whieli  provide  a  walk  round  the 

of  the  roof,  and  whieh  retjuii-e,  therefore,  6omo  etroiiger 

-irt,  as  Wfll  as  a  oonsidcrablc  mass  of  building  above  or 

itie  t]io  roof  mask,  and  a  pam]>et.     These  two  famUVta  'Sft 

couuider  in  sncce^ion. 
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§  in.  1.  Tlie  Eaved  Cornice.  "Wo  may  give  it  this  nam( 
as  rcpreaeuted  iii  the  simplest  fonu  by  cotta^o  eaves.  It 
naed,  Lowcvcr,  in  hold  projection,  both  ini)oi'tli,and  south,  an^ 
cast;  its  use  being,  in  the  north,  to  tlirow  tliu  rain  well  awaj 
from  the  wall  of  the  building- ;  in  the  south  to  give  it  shade ; 
aud  it  is  ordinarily  constructed  of  the  end*  of  the  tirabera  of 
the  roof  mask  (with  their  tilea  or  shingles  continued  to  tho 
edg«  uf  the  corniee),  ;uul  unstained  by  spure  of  timber.  Thia 
is  its  most  piutnrcsqneand  natuml  form  ;  not  ineonsietcnt  with 
greatj^iilondor  of  arnhitecturc  ia  the  mediiuval  Italian  douiee- 
tic  biiil<i!ngs,  BnjxTh  in  it*;  miifis  of  cast  shadow,  and   givi 
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rich  effect  to  the  streets  of  Swiss  towns,  even  when  thoy  hav^^ 
no  ot}ier  claim  to  interest.    A  farther  value  is  given  to  it  by 
its  waterspouts,  for  in  order  to  avoid  loading  it  with  weight 
water  in  the  gutter  at  the  edge,  where  it  would  be  a  strain 
tlio  fafitonings  of  tlie  pipe,  it  has  spouts  of  discharge  at  iutc( 
vals  of  three  or  four  feet, — rows  of  miignificent  leaden  or  iror 
dragons'  heads,  full  of  delightful  character,  except  to  any  per- 
son passing  along  the  middle  of  the  street  in  a  heavy  showt 
I  have  had  my  share  of  thoir  kindness  in  my  time,  hut  owi 
them  no  gnidge ;  on  the  contrary,  mueli  gratitude  for  the  d* 
light  of  their  fantastic  ontlino  on  the  calm  blue  sky,  whontht 
had  no  work  to  do  but  to  open  tlicir  iron  mouths  and  pant 
tho  SUnaliiiio. 

§  IV.  When,  however,  light  k  more  vaUiable  than  shadow 
orwhen  the  ai'clulecture  of  tho  wall  ia  too  fair  to  he  eonceuh 
it  becomes  ueeossary  to  draw  the  cornico  into  narrower  limits^ 
a  change  of  considerahlo  hnportance,  in  t^iat  it  pernitta  thi 
gutter,  instead  of  I)cing  of  lead  and  hung  to  the  edge  of  the 

I  cornice,  to  be  of  stone,  and  supported  l)y  brackets  in  the  wall, 
these  brackets  becoming  proper  reeipicnts  of  after  decoration 
: 
rsj 
ait. 


(and  sometimes  associated  with  the  stono  channels  of  discliaiTM^J 
called  gargoyles,  which  belong,  however,  ntoro  propei'ly  to  tholf 
otlior  family  of  cornices).    The  most  iHirfecl  and  beautiful 
exainp)o  of  this  kind  of  c^niico  is  tho  Venetian,  in  wliieh  tho 
JTun  from  the  tUes  is  received  in  n  stone  gutter  supported  by 
tall  bittckcte,  ciciicatoly  moulded,  auAWvmg  \t?.  oWuatVi,^^ 
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FuJgD  decorated  witli  tlw  Eiijfiisli  dogtooth  luoiOUlng,  wbosj 
jlittrp  iigiuig  mingles  richly  with  the  curved  cdgue  of  tlio  tiling. 
If  know  itu  coniia;  mora  beautiful  ia  its  oxtrctiiosiui]>licity  uiid 

wibleiiesd. 

§  V.  The  oomioe  of  the  Greek  Doric  is  a  condition  of  the 

iBineJcind,  in  winch,  however,  there  ai-c  no  brackets,  but  use- 

llse  appeudiiges  hung  to  the  bottom   vf  the  gutter  (giviuf^, 

bwerer,  bouic  impi-e^oa  of  support  as  seen  from  a  disUinee), 

sii  dt'(*«rAtL'd  with  Btoim  symbolismBof  raindrops.  Thu  hraek* 
tte  are  not  allowed,  lu'cause  they  would  interfere  with   the 

ilptnrc,  which  in  this  arcliitocturo  m  put  l>cneath  the  con 
•;  and  the  overhanging  form    of  the  giitter  is  nothing 

are  than  a  vast  dripatone  moulding,  to  keep  the  rain  from 
uch  sculpture  :  ita  decomtion  of  gnttie,  seuu  in  silver  points 

liiist  the  fehadow,  h  pretty  in  feeling,  with  a  kind  of  eon- 
|iiiDal  refreshment  and  rcinonibnuiee  of  rain  in  it ;  hut  the 

ble  arrangement  is  awkward  and  meagre,  and  is  only  cn- 
Pnrahle  when  the  eye  ia  quickly  drawn  away  from  it  to  senlp- 

§  VT.'In  later  cornices,  invented  for  the  Greek  orderEi,  and 

bw  developc<l  by  the  Romans,  the  bracket  appears  in  true 

liportauoo,  though  of  iKirbaroiis  and  effeminate  outlinn  ;  and 

3UB  decoration-s  are  appllyi  to  It,  and  to  the  various  hon- 

monldings  whieh  it  carries,  soino   of  Iheni  of  great 

duty,  and  of  the  hi^hpst  value  to  the   mcdiievid   architucta 

irlio  imitated  them.     But  a  Bingiilarly  gross  mistake  was  made 

I  the  distribution  of  decoration  on  thpeo  rich  comioes  (T  do 

know  when  first,  nor  does  it  matter  to  me  or  to  the  reader), 

aely,  the  diarging  witli  ornament  the  under  surface  of  tlio 

lice  Ixjtween  the  brackets,  that  is  to  eay,  the  exact  plooe  of 

whole  edifice,  fnun  top  to  lK>ttom,  where  ornament  is  least 

h»iblc.     I  need  hardly  eny  much  rofij)ecting  tho   wisdom  of 

his  procedure,  cxcnsahle  only  if  tlto   whole    building  wcro 

witli  ornament ;  but  it  is  eurions  to  see  the  way  in 

fliicli  modem  aroliiteots  liave  «)]iicd  it,  even  when  they  had 

lie  euough  ornament  to  spare.     For  instance,  t  snpposc  few 

Qoa  look  'at  the  Athenjeuin  Club-house   without  feeling 
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vcxod  at  the  mcftgi-enefls  and  meanness  of  the  windowe  of  tbi 
ground  floor:  if,  however,  they  look  up  under  the  cornice, :mi 
have  good  eyt»,  they  will  perceive  that  tho  arehitcct  lias  ro 
eervc*]  his  detiomtioufi  to  put  l)etwecii  tlio  iH-aekets;  jind  h.y  i , 
going  lip  to  tlio  first  iloor,  and  out  on  tho  gallery,  Ihuy  in»jr^| 
succeed  In  obtaining  some  glimpses  of  the  dceigna  of  the  said 
decorations. 

§  vn.  Such  38  they  are,  or  wei-e,  these  comicee  were  soon 
conwdei-cd  cfificntial  parts  of  the  "order"  to  whidi  tliey  Im 
longed ;  and  the  same  wisdom  which  endeavored  to  fix  tli 
proportions  of  tho  ordcrt^,  E.p]>(>intcd  also  that  no  order  should 
go  withont  its  enrniec.     Tiie  rwidor  hns  probahly  Iienrd  of  tho 
architectnrul  division  of  snperstnictm'e  into  architrave,  friezc:,j 
and  cornice ;  pai'ts  wliieli  have  been  appointed  by  great  archi-j 
tectB  to  lUI  their  work,  in  the  sainu  spirit  in  wtiieh  great  rheta 
rieianslmve  ordained  that  every  speech  diall  have  an  exordium,^ 
and  narration,  and  peroration.     Tlicivuder  mil  do  well  to  con- 
eider  tliat  it  may  be  sometimes  ju»t  aa  possible  to  carrj'  a  roo^HJ 
and  get  rid  of  rain,  without  such  an  an'angemcnt,  as  it  is  to^^ 
tell  a  plain  fact  without  an  exordium  or  peroration  ;  but  he 
muet  very  absolutely  consider  that  the  arehitectoral  peroration 
or  eontioo  is  strictly  and  sternly  limited  to  the  end  of  tho  waH'o^J 
Bpcecli,— tlijit  is,  to  tho  edge  of  the  roof;  and  that  it  lias  notli^| 
iug  whatever  to  do  with  shafis  nor  tiic  orders  of  tlicm.     And 
he  will  then  be  able  fully  to  enjoy  the  faither  ordinance  of  tli^^l 
late   Kotuan  and  It^-naissanco  architects,  who,  attaching  it  t<^H 
the  sluift  as  if  it  were  |Mut  of  its  shadow,  and  having  to  employ 
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their  sliafts  often  in  [ilaccs  where  tlicv  eauie  nut  neur  the  ruuE^H 


I  forthwith  cut  the  roof-eornicc  to  pieces  and  attached  a  hit  uf  il 
to  every  eohitnn  ;  tlienceforward  to  he  carried  by  the  unhappy 
sliaft  wherever  it  went,  in  addition  to  any  other  work  on  whicl 
I  it  might  happen  to  be  employed.  I  do  not  i-ecollect  amonj 
ajiy  living  beings,  except  Kenaissance  architecbt,  any  instant 
of  a  parallel  or  comixuahio  stnpidity:  hut  one  can  imagine  a 
iavngc  getting  hold  of  a  pit'ceof  one  of  onr  irou  wire  ropea,^J 
tr/fJi  iia  rings  upon  it  at  intervals  to  bind  it  together,  and  |»ill'^^| 
Xi^  tJio  wires  asuijder  to  apply  them  to  Ba\«iiaiAs  v^vrviees  \  hut 
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ii45iiiiug  there  was  inagio  ui  the  riug  tluit  buiind  tlicm,nn(I  so 
ittin^  that  to  piooca  also,  aud  foBtciiing  a  little  hit  of  it  to 
rery  wire. 
§  viiL  Thufl  mucli  may  aei-ve  ub  to  know  respecting-  the 
family  of  wall  cornices.  TJie  socoiiJ  is  imuieasurably  luuro 
njKH'tant,  and  iucliiUes  tbo  cuniiccs  of  all  tho  bust  buildiiij»s 
the  world.  It  has  derivcid  Jte  iicst  fonn  from  mcdinfval 
military  architecture,  ■which  iiiipemdvely  i-oqiurod  two  things; 
i*t,  a  parai>et  which  should  pcmiit  sight  and  offence,  aiid 
ford  defence  at  the  same  time ;  luid  seuuiidly,  a  projoctiori 
uld  onongli  to  cnablo  tlio  dcfciidere  to  rake  the  bottom  of 
kWall  with  failiiii?  hodius ;  prujcetion  which,  if  the  wall 
ancd  to  slope  inwards,  rcqnirud  not  to  bo  email.  The 
horoughly  inagnifieent  fomis  of  cornice  tlins  developed  by 
tiecesfeity  iu  military  buildings,  were  a«Iopt«d,  with  more  or  less 
\ti  bulduees  or  distinctncsg.  iu  doiue»tic  oi'chitecture,  according 
the  temper  of  tlic  limes  and  the  cireiLinKtJuiceii  of  the  iudi- 
]ual — decieively  in  Uie  baron's  hoiii«,  impcj-fectly  iii  the 
Jicr's:  gradu-iUy  they  found  their  way  into  ecclesiastical 
ture,  under  wise  modifications  in  the  early  cnthednile, 
iuHuite  atisurdity  in  the  iinitalious  of  thuui ;  diminishing 
1  rize  as  tlieir  original  pui-poee  sank  into  a  decorative  one,  un- 
til we  liud  butt  lymcuts,  two-and-a-tpaitor  inehGStiquare,dec*>rat- 
ling  the  gates  of  the  Pliilanthropic  Society. 

i  IX.  There  are,  therefore,  two  distinct  fi^itnrcs  In  all  cor^ 

|uVisof  this  kind  ;  firet,  the  bracket,  now  become  of  unonnoiis 

iportance  and  of  moat  serious  practical  eerviee ;  the  second, 

111.'  )ianipet :  and  these  two  features  we  bhall  c<jnsider  in  mic- 

jiN-vwiuri,  and  iu  so  doing,  shall  learn  all  that  m  needful  for  ur  to 

taWf  not  only  respucting  cornices,  hot  respecting  brackets  in 

uend,  and  balconii-H. 

§  X.   1.  Tlie  IJracket    In  (he  aimpleat  fonn  of  military  oor- 
tlto  bruckets  are  composed  of  two  or  more  long  etonee, 
"pp'jrtijag  Rich  other  in  gi-adn:illy  increasing  projection,  with 
i'li^bly   ronndcd  enda,  Fig.  XXXVJIl.,  aud  the  y*^&y^\,  Sa 
ju[»ly  a  low  wall  carriod  on  the  ends  of  U^eftfe, 
bfUi/nJf  or  within  it,  a  Jji^Ie  botwecn  cadi 
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the  flonvenlpnt  dcjtwtion  of  hot  sand  and  lend.     This  fo 
U  best  seen,  I  tliiiik,  ill  the  oM  Scotch  Citstlcs;  it  is  ve 

Fig.  ixxvm.        gniiid,   but   lias  a  giddy  Imik,  and  mn 
afniid  of  tlic  whole  thing  toppling  olT  tb 
woll.     Tho  nest  step  was  to  dcopcn 
braclcets.,  i<>o  as  to  got  tlicm  propped  ag^lt 
a  greftt  depth  of  the  ninin  ntinpart,  and 
have  tho  inner  ends  of  the  stones  bold 
greater  ■wciglit   of  tliat  main  wall   alwi 
wliiii)  Hiiiall  nrches  warn  thrown  from  hracfa 
to  bracket  to  carry  the  purapot  wiUI 
Bccnrclj.     Tills  in  the  most  ]>orfect  formj 
coniien,  coinplcttly  siitiBfying  the  oyo  of 
Bconritj,  giving  full  protection  to  the  wall,  and  appUcjible  toi 
architecture,  the  jiitfrstiues  between  the  bnuikcte  being 
up,  when  one  does  not  wsuit  to  throw  Imiling  lead  on  any 
bulow,  and   iho  projection  Ixiing  alwaj«  duliglitful,  as  givl 
greater  command  and  view  of  the  bnihling,  from  its  angles,) 
thoac  walking  on  the  rampail.     And  an,  in  military  buildinj 
there  were  usually  towers  at  the  angles  (i-ound  which  the 
tleniGntfl  ewcpt)  in  order  to  flank  tho  w»ll^  eo  often  in 
translation  into  civil  or  eeck'siaHtical  ardiit^cturu,  n  small 
rcmnined  at  thft  angle,  or  a  more  lH>ld  projeetion  of  Iwlcony^ 
give  larger  prof>pect  to  thoee  upon  tho  rampart.     Ting  cx)J 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  as  arranged  for  ecclogiastical  ai-chitc 
and  ex(|uisitely  decorated.  i&  the  one  oin])k>yed  in  the  dm 
of  Florence  and  etirnjiiiiiile  of  Giotto,  of  wbieli  I  Iul^'g  air 
epokon  as,  T  Biippose,  the  most  perfect  iirchitectnre  in  the  wol 

§  XI.  In  Ii'ss  important  positions  and  on  smaller  edifioes, 
cornice  diminishes  in  size,  while  it  retains  its  arrangement, . 
at  last  we  find  notliing  but  the  spirit  and  form  of  it  left; 
real  piactiad  pnrpoise  liaving  ceased,  and  arch,  bracketa  i 
all,  being  cut  out  of  a  single  stone.     Tims  we  find  it  owd] 
early  Imltdings  throughout  the  whole  of  the  north  and  fO 
of  Europe,  in  forms  sufficiently  rqirGHcntod  by  the  two  esi 
pies  in  Plato  lY. :  1,  from  St.  A-nttiwIo,  "Padua  \  2,  from  Sa 
2J1  Fraueo. 
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%  xn.  I  wish,  however,  at  presoiit  to  fix  tlie  reader's  otten- 

un  UiG  furm  uf  Uie  bracket  itaulf ;  s  wujsi  itii{)ortimt  fuat- 

'  i[i  iiiod(!ni  us  well  as  ancient  architoctniv.    The  tiret  idea  of 

ilffackct  is  that  of  a  long  stone  or  ])iec».;of  riiiibo 

ojfictrag  from  tlie  wall,  «s  «,  Fig.  XXXIX., 

wiiicii  the  strength  depends  ou  llie  ton-ihuees 

p(  the  etoue  or  wuud,  and  thu  stability  i>u  tiiu 

It  of  wall  above  it  (unless  it  be  the  end 

a  main  beam).     J{ut  let  it  he  Bupposcd  that 

I  structure  at  «-,  btnug  of  the  rccpiinr-d  pmjee- 

3,  is  found  too  weak ;  then  we  may  strengtlicn 

iin»inc  of  three  ways;  (i)  by  imtting  a  w-cond 

third  atone  beneath  it,  as  at  hj  {^)  by  (giving 

a  &pur,  as  at  c;  (3)  by  giving  it  a  Riiaft  and 

nwther  bracket  below,  d ;  the  parent  iiee  of  this 

iif<i!iueut  Wing  that  the  luwornHwt  bnn^ket 

tiie  help  of  the  weight  of  the  sbafl-longth 

wall  above  itti  insertion,  whitOi  is,  of  course, 

iilcT  than  the  weight  of  the  umall  chafl :  laid 

the  lower  bracket  uiay  be  farther  helped  by 

!  fitructuj'e  at  b  or  c. 

§xm.  Of  tlioRestnieture8,a  and  -- are  evident-  ^~ 

'  adapted  eeiwcially  for  wooden  buildlnga;  b  and  d  fai-  ptonc 

i;  the  hifit,  of  course,  euscoptible  of  the  ricliest  decor-itioii, 

L.      and  »nperb!y  employed  ill  the  cornice  of  the  eathe- 

~^     dralof  Munza:  but  all  are  beautiful  in  thtir  way, 

and  are  tlie  means  of,  I  think,  nearly  half  the  piu- 

•C     "I     tureeqnent-sB  and  power  of  inedia'ival  building';  tlii! 

S^     forms  b  and  c  licing,  of  course,  tho  most  fi-cquent ; 

o,  when  it  occnrs,  being  nsnally  rtiunded  off,, is  at  a. 

Fig.  XL. ;  h,  also,  as  in  Fig.  XXXVIII.,  or  else  it- 

eeU  cotnpoeej  of  a  single  st^jne  cut  into  the  funu 

of  the  gronp  b  here,  Fig.   XL.,  or  phiin,  iis  at  c, 

which  \&  also  the  proper  form  of  the  brick  bracket, 

when  stone  is  not  to  be  ha<1.    Tlie  reiuler  will  at 

once  perceive  that  the  fonn  (/  is  a  bavbans-av  i^\u\ftw. 

irium  tim  scald  &  stimli  and  tho  weight  to  bo  carricil  lixctuiViA^,' 
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\y  light) :  it  is  of  conrse,  thercfone,  a  favorite  form  with  tho 
Renaissance  architects;  and  its  introdoctiou  is  one  of  the  tiral 
corruption))  uf  ilia  Venetian  architucLuni. 

^  XIV.  TIh-tc  IB  one  point  iieceasiir^  to  be  noticed,  thoogh  ■  i 
heariiiff  on  decoration  more*  tliaii  construction,  before  we  luav^H 
the  milij'ect  of  the  bracket.  Tho  whole  power  of  tlie  consmifl^^ 
tioii  drpends  npon  the  stones  l«ing  well  let  into  the  wall ;  and 
tlie  finit  function  of  tho  decoration  should  be  to  give  tin 
idea  of  thiK  insertiun,  if  poBsibIc;  at  all  evt-nts,  not  to  contn 
diet  this  idea.  If  the  rnadcr  will  glance  at  any  of  tlie  brackc 
used  in  tho  ordinary  architecture  of  Ixmdon,  he  will  find  thei 
of  some  such  cliaracter  as  Fl^'.  XLI. ;  not  a  had  form  in  iteelf J 
but  exquisitely  absnrd  in  its  curling  lines,  which  give  the  ide*' 
of  Eoiue  writhincr  su^pendtMl  tendril,  instead  of  a  .stilf  support, 
Fie.ru.  and  by  their  careful  avoidance  of  the  wall  maJce  tli^H 
braeket  look  pinned  on,  and  in  constant  danger  o^^ 
eliding  down.  This  ia,  also,  a  Cla«8ical  and  Renais- 
Bancc  decoration.  ^M 

§  XV.  2.  Tho  Parapet.  Its  forms  are  fixed  ii^ 
military  art'hiteuture  by  tho  neoessitiee  of  the  art  of 
war  at  the  time  of  building,  and  ore  always  lieanti- 
fnl  whcrorcr  tliey  have  been  really  thus  fixed ;  delightful  in 
the  variety  of  tlieir  wtting,  and  in  the  quaint  darkness  of  their 
shot-hole^  and  fantastic  changes  of  ele^'ation  and  outline. 
Nothing  is  more  reiuao-kahlo  timu  the  swiftly  discerned  dif- 
fureuc-e  J»elweeu  the  umsculine  im^ularity  of  rach  true  battlo- 
mente,  and  the  formal  pitifnlncsB  of  tlioso  which  aitj  set  on 
iiHKlcrn  hiiildings  to  give  tliem  a  military  air, — as  on  the  ja 
at  Edinburgh. 

§  XVI.  Respecting  tho  Pai-apet  for  mere  safeguard  u] 
buildings  uot  military,  there  are  jnt:t  two  fixed  laws.    It  ^ov 
be  pierced,  otherwiwi  it   is  not  rocogtusod   fnmi  below  for 
paniiH't  at  all,  and  it  should  not  be  in  tlte  form  uf  a  battluiuen( 
fspwiidly  in  ehurch  nrebitectnre, 

TIio  most  conifortrthle  heading  of  a  true  {>ampet  is  a  plali 
/ere/  on  xrliich  the  arm  can  bo  rested,  and  ahmg  which  it  cou^ 
\^^J^tlc.    A.ujr  jags  or  clovatioiis  aro  di»(!?w*W\  >\A\aAXttci 
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ioterrapting  the  view  hiiO  duturbitig  the  oye,  if  they  are 

>tiif!;tiUT  tlian  the  arm,  the  former^  lu  opuuixig  soinu  aejicut  of 

L'er  if  tliuy  arts  much  lower;  luid  this  iiicunvuiiionce,  tlicnv 

>,  of   tiiti   Uit.tIciiiont«(l   fuiiii,  a&  wull  as  tlic  wurue  than 

■  ^lii-dity,  the  Itad  fecliiig,  of  tlio  appliance  of  a  military  fcaturio 

lu  a  cliurch,  ought  long  ago  to  have  detcnninci  iU  rujyetiuii. 

iMiil  (fur  ihfi  qutsitiuu  ot  ite  pieturewjuu  value  it>  huru  bo  utui^uly 

'<  unocu^d  with  that  of  its  pracUcul  u£o,  that  it  is  vain  toon- 

ik-«fvr  t<j  di^ass  it  ftcparately)  there-  ia  a  cert.iin  agi-eoAhlcnoM 

in  tbe  way  in  which  the  jngged  outliiiu  dovoUultf  the  shadovr  of 

tbo  filatcd  or  leaded  roof  into  the  top  of  tiie  wall,  which  may 

make  the  iii^e  of  the  battlement  excut>ablo  where  lliero  is  a  dif- 

llralty  in  managing  some  imvoi-icd  line,  and  whore  the  csponso 

■>:'  1  pierced   parapet  cannot  be  encountered :  bnt  rcmcitiber 

<  v;iy6,  that  tli«  valutj  of'  the  battleniuiit  consiBta  in  ita  lutting 

,uiiiclow  into  the  liglit  of  the  wall,  or  vice  versa,  when  it  ooincs 

'  ic»imt  light  sky,  letting  tJic  Hglit  of  tlie  sky  into  tlie  shado  of 

|tiinwall;  bnt  that  tlie  iictnal  outline  of  tho  parapet  itself,  if 

l-e  arrestwl  niM>n  thiis  instead  of  upon  tho  alt*niaf,ina 

w,  is  as  vffit/  n  Rucccseion  of  lino  as  can  by  any  pwsi- 

Wlity  be  invented.    Therefore,  tlie  hnttlomcnted  parapet  may 

<ia\\  l«e  uwkI  where  this  altomation  of  «hade  U  certain  to  be 

djoirn,  under  nenrly  all  conditi(7nH  of  effMt;  and  whore  tho 

[Kbw  to  be  dealt  witli  aro  on  a  scale  which  may  admit  battlo- 

■mentg  of  lx>Id  and  maidy  size.     Tho  idwi  that  a  battlement  is 

'»  ornament  anywhere,  and  that  a  miserable  and  diniiniiti™ 

tuiiiation  of  castellated  outline  will  always  servo  to  fill  up  lilanlis 

Mid  Gothicisc  nninanstgealile  spaces,  is  one  of  tlio  great  idi<>cicB 

of  tho  preecnt  day.     A  Imttlcuu-nt  is  in  its  origin  a  piece  of 

wbII  lu-gc  enongli  to  cover  a  mnn'R  bcxly,  and  however  it  may 

w  Jecoratai,  or  pierced,  or  finos«c4  away  into  traceries,  as  long 

Wfti  innch  of  its  ontlino  U  retalTu-d  as  to  siiirsrrjit  its  origin,  bo 

I'ii^r  its  size  mnst  rcniain  iimlimmished.    To  crown  a  turret 

*'i  foet  high  witli  clioppcd  battli^mpnte  three  inches  wide.  Is 

fliil'lrfji's  Gothic  :  it  i?  one  of  the  pnltry  falsehood*  iw  'sVwAv 

lUrc  h  ao  escusi^  and  p:\rt  of  the  gystoiu  of  mVu;*  mcA^\%  c>^ 

Jjn&rteetnrv  to  decorate  arch/te<?ture,"which  wc  slvaW  VCTcaS.^ftX 
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DOtc  as  ono  of  the  chief  and  most  dcxtrnctivc  follies  of 
Ilenaiasancc ;  *  mid  tn  the  present  day  tlie  practice  nuj 
cliiMCii  as  one  which  distingiiishea  the  architects  of  whom  tJicr 
B  Ho  liujje,  whv  hiivc  miithc-r  cvo  nor  head  for  tlieir  wttrk,  unO 
who  must  piiss  Uiuir  Uveti  ui  vain  etru^kis  ■giilnst  the  rcfn 
toi7  lines  of  their  own  buililaii^'S. 

g  xvu.  As  Uie  iiiil_y  excuse  fur  the  hatl-lemeutud  psirapyt  ii 
its  alleruatioii  of  shadow,  so  the  only  fault  of  the  natural  i 
level  parai^t  ti*  ibt  inoiiotwiy  of    Hue.     Thia  Ib,  however,  ii 
proctiet),  aliiu«t  always   hrukcii   by  tlic  pimiades  of  the  but 
trcBSBs  and  if  not,  tuny  bu  varied  by  the  tracorj'  of  it«  pena 
trations.     The  forms  of  these  evidently  adnjit  every  kind 
change;   for  a  styne  pampet,  however  picreed,  in  kuil'  to 
Btrong  enon^h  for  its  pni*p<i8o  nf  (irt»te<^tion,  and,  aa  regards  (li 
Btrcn^h  of  the  bnilding  iti  gimenil.  the  lighter  It  is  the 
More  faiitastie  fomis  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  in  a  panij 
than  in  any  other  aroliitectiira]  feature,  and  for  most  genie 
tho  Flamboyant  parapets  aeera  to  me  preferable  to  all  other 
CHpoeiiiUy  when  the  lewden  roofs  set  ofT  by  points  of  dart 
the  lace-lilce  intricacy  of  panetratiou.     Thcflc,  however,  as 
ae  the  forms  neually  given  to  licnaissance  balustrades  (of  wj 
by  the  bye,  the  Ijest  piece  of  eriticieni  I  know  is  tho  sketch: 
"David  Copjxfrfield"  of  the  iwrsonid  appearance  of  the 
who  stole  Jip),  and  tlio  other  and  finer  forme  invented  by , 
Veronese  in  his  arcliitectiiral  baekjjrounds,  together  with 
pore  colonmar  balustrade  of  Veiuce,  must  bo  considered 
altogether  decorative  features. 

§  xviu.  So  also  are,  of  course,  the  jagged  or  crown-' 


*Not  of  Ilensisaatice  Hlone  :  the  practice  of  modelling  thuildmgsoB'l 
mlniile  NcnV  for  nichcK  and  taberaacle-wnrk  has  »lwu^  h&cn  more  or  I 
ftdriiitttHl.  iind  I  suppo&u  aulhrriin  for  diminutive  batLlemcnls   migbt 
fnillitTL'tl  fmni  Itin  CrOthit;  of  ulinost  every  in.Ti(K],  at-  well  a*  for  many  oUifl 
faiillH  !iml  [niT<tal<ci< :  no  OotliSc  scliiwl  havidc  ever  iK-'cn  llioroughly  -iystcii 
tlsod  or  pcrfpc'U'rl ,  even  in  \U  tie-it  limo-<i.     T^iit  lUat  a  mlitljikcn  dtii-unitio 
sotucUmcra  nctnrs  ainoDg  a  cro^ril  of  n'llilL*  ones,  \&  no  more  nn  cxouk!  ft 
the  li.-iliiluiil — fiir  tws,  llie  exclimiv* — mti  of  siicli  n  dc^coralion,  than 
scciilcutal  or  S[i«muig  misconslrucliiKiis  of  a  Greek  rlinms  an*  an  cswue  W 
s  school  boy's  ungnitnnmiical  exercise. 
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Bnisljings  of  walls  employed  where  no  real  parajwl  of  protec- 
Bon  is  desired ;  originating  in  the  deft-nwA  of  outworks  &nd 
bn^e  walls :  these  arc  used  mtich  in  tlio  east  on  walls  sor- 
pmndin;^  uiiixKifctI  courts.  The  riclic^t  cxnmplcs  of  such 
pocoraiion  are  Arabian;  and  from  Cairo  they  soom  to  liavo 
gwi  bnmght  to  Venice.  It  it*  proLiLible  that  fe-w  of  my  reiadei*, 
HvGver  familiar  the  general  form  of  the  Uncal  l*alace  may 
nave  l>cen  rendered  to  tliem  by  innwraei'able  drawings,  have  any 
Bifetinct  idea  of  its  roof,  owing  to  the  stayinjr  of  the  eye  on  iU 
toaperb  [larapet,  of  Mi'hicli  we  shalt  give  account  litircaftor.  In 
incet  of  the  Venetian  caaea  the  parapets  whtdi  ftarroiiad  roofing 
are  very  sufficient  for  protcetion,  except  tliat  the  stones  of 
arliidi  they  arc  eomponed  ap|)oar  loose  luid  iniirm :  but  their 
purpose  is  entirely  decorative ;  every  wall,  whether  detaehetl 
pr  roufod,  being  indiacriuuitatcLy  fringed  with  Arabic  furmt^  uf 
tpariipet,  uiorc  ur  tu^  Guthieitiod,  aeeotxUng  to  the  lateness  of 
LUieir  dato. 

I  1  think  there  in  no  ntlior  point  of  imjiortance  reqniring 
*illnfitration  respecting  the  roof  itself,  or  ite  cornice:  bnt  this 
Vunotian  form  of  ornamental  para[>et  connecU  itself  curiouely, 
u  the  angles  of  nearly  all  the  btiililiogs  on  which  It  oceans, 
■with  the  pinnacled  Bvstem  of  the  north,  founded  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  buttrce^  Thii^  it  will  be  roinuuibtircd,  is  to  bo  the 
Hibjoct  of  the  lifth  division  of  our  inquiry. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

THE    BUTTEESS. 

§  I.  "We  have  hitherto  supposed  ourselv^  concerned  with 
the  support  of  vertical  pressure  only ;  and  the  arch  and  roof 
havfe  been  considered  as  forms  of  abstract  strength,  without 
reference  to  the  means  by  which  their  lateral  pressure  was  to 
be  resisted.     Few  readers  will  need  now  to  be  reminded,  that    ' 
every  arch  or  gable  not  tied  at  its  base  by  beams  or  bars, 
exercises  a  lateral  prrasure  upon  the  walls  which  sustain  it, — 
pressure  which  may,  indeed,  be  met  and  sustained  by  increas-  - 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  wall  or  vertical  piers,  and  which  is  in  ^ 
reality  thus  met  in  most  Italian  buildings,  but  may,  with  less  : 
expenditure  of  material,   and  with  (perhaps)   more   graceful 
effect,  be  met  by  some  particular  application  of  the  provisions 
against  lateral  pressure  called  Buttresses.     These,  therefore, 
we  are  next  to  examine. 

§  n.  Buttresses  are  of  many  kinds,  according  to  the  char- 
acter and  direction  of  the  lateral  forces  they  are  intended  to 
resist.     But  their  first  broad  division  is  into  buttresses  which 
meet  and  break  the  force  before  it  arrives  at  the  wall,  and  " 
buttresses  which  stand  on  the  lee  side  of  the  wall,  and  prop  it  ^ 
against  the  force. 

The  lateral  forces  which  walls  have  to  sustain  are  of  three  ; 
distinct  kinds :  dead  weight,  as  of  masonry  or  still  water ;  a 
moving  weight,  as  of  wind  or  running  water ;  and  sudden  con-  i 
cussion,  as  of  earthquakes,  explosions,  &c. 

Clearly,  dead  weight  can  only  be  resisted  by  the  buttress  (- 
Bctmg  as  a  prop ;  for  a  buttress  on  the  side  of,  or  towards  the 
weight,  wouJd  only  add  to  its  effect.     This,  then,  forma  the 
first  great  class  of  buttressed  arciiM^ec.UK&*,^a!uewi^ 'ilHrosAa^o' 
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wSng  or  arches,  being  met  by  props  of  masonry  outside — 
the  tbrost  from  witlun,  the  prop  without ;  or  the  cniBhiiig 
foret  of  water  on  a  ship's  mia  met  by  ito  cross  tiiiiiiers — tlic 
ihicfct  here  from  without  rhe  wall,  the  prop  witldii. 

Jlovhig  weight  may,  of  conrw,  he  resisted  by  the  jirop  on 
th«  Iw  side  of  the  wall,  imt  is  often  more  effectually  met,  on 
tlie  side  wliidi  is  attacked,  by  buttresses  of  pcnuliar  forms, 
conning  hattreascs,  which  do  not  attempt  to  eiu^talu  the  weight, 
kitparri/  it,  aud  throw  it  off  in  directions  oIohj  of  the  whII. 

Thirdly :    concussions    and    vibratory   motion,    though    in 
[leility  only  eupjufrtL-d  by  tlie  prop  bnttru^,  must  be  provided 
for  hy  buttreascs  on  Iiotii  sides  of  tlie  wall,  as  their  direction 
loumot  \tc  forraw^en,  and  is  drntinnally  changing. 

W&  ehall  briefly  glance  at  these  tltfee  systeiUB  of  butlresB- 
;;  but  ilie  two  latter  being  of  tunall  impoi-taneo  to  our  pree- 
tfst  puqK)fie,  may  ns  well  be  dismit^ived  HrHt. 

^  III.  1.   Buttresses  for  gnaj-d  against  moving  weight  and 
towards  iJio  weight  they  resist. 

The  nio«t  familiar  instance  of  this  kind  of  bnttress  we  have 
the  sharp  piere  of  a  bridge,  in  tlie  centre  of  a  powerful 
1,  whicli  divide  the  current  on  their  edges,  and  throw  it 
i^flacli  Hide  under  the  arches.  A  shipV  )iow  ifi  a  buttro^t^  of 
Bimie  kind,  and  so  also  the  ridge  of  n  breiistplate,  both 
ddiug  to  the  Btrcngth  of  It  in  resisting  a  cross  blow,  and  giving 
I  better  chance  of  a  bullet  glancing  aside.  Tn  Switzerland,  pro. 
\g  buttresses  of  this  kind  are  often  built  round  chuitdies, 
liug  up  liill,  to  divide  and  throw  off  the  avalanches.  The 
nous  forms  given  to  piers  and  liarlwr  fj^uays,  aud  to  the  bases 
jiithouses,  ill  order  to  moot  the  force  of  the  waves,  wc  all 
litions  of  this  kind  of  bnttresa.  But  in  works  nf  orna- 
iiental  architectnre  anch  buttressos  arc  of  Txve  oocnrreiice  ; 
sd  T  merely  name  them  in  order  to  mark  their  pUce  in  onr 
litcctural  system,  siuce  in  the  inTeetigation  of  our  prc^iont. 
ibjoct  wo  shall  not  meet  with  a  sijigle  example  of  then], 
fioinetimi.«  the  anglo  of  tlie  foundation  of  a  palace  set 
the  sweep  of  the  tide,  or  the  wooden  piers  of  sonio 
bridge  quivering  in  its  current. 
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§  IT.  3.  Buttressen  for  giiai-d  against  vibratory  motion. 

Tlie  wbolo  fonnatioii  of  this  kind  of  bnttroas  rcaolvo;  itedf  j 
into  mere  expansion  of  the  base  of  the  wall,  ao  afv  to  'raalie  it ' 
stand  ftteadicr,  as  a  man  stands  with  his  foet  apart  when  he  ill 
likely  to  lose  his  balance.  This  approach  to  a  pyramidal  form  I 
JH  alfiy  uf  great  um  as  a.  guard  against  the  action  of  artillm",*] 
that  If  a  stone  or  tier  of  stoiies  bo  battered  out  of  tlic  lower | 
portions  of  the  wall,  the  whole  iipper  part  may  not  topple  ovtf  j 
or  ennnblo  down  at  once.  Various  forms  of  this  biittpeai>| 
fiomctimee  applied  to  particular  points  of  the  wall,  someiiiiKsl 
foniiiiij;  a  great  eloping  rampart  along  lis  bami,  are  frequent  iiij 
buildings  of  countries  exposed  to  earthtjnake.  They  g:ivBi 
l>ccnliarly  heavy  outline  to  much  of  the  arcliitcctnre  of' 
kingdom  of  M  apltip,  and  they  are  of  the  form  in  wliJeh  etrei 
and  flolidity  arc  first  nattinilly  sought,  in  the  elope  of 
E^'JIJtiati  wall.  Tlio  base  of  Gny's  Tower  at  Warwick  is 
sini^'ularly  bjjd  example  of  their  military  use;  and  so,  In 
eral,  bastion  and  rampart  ]>rofilc8,  where,  however,  the  ohj 
of  stability  agairiHt  a  shock  ia  complicated  with  that  of  softtai] 
ing  weight  of  earth  in  the  rampart  behind. 

§  V.  3.  Prop  buttresses  against  dead  freight. 

This  is  the  gi-ciip  \Fith  which  we  have  principally  to 
and  a  buttress  of  tliia  kind  acta  in  two  wail's,  partly  by  ilj 
weight  and  partly  by  it^  strength.     It  acts  by  its  weight  wfc 
its  maea  is  so  gwat  that  the  weight  it  sngtains  cannot 
Imt  is  lost  upon  it,  bmied  in  it,  and  annihilated :  neitl 
BliajJO  of  such  a  bufctrcaa  nor  the  ooliosion  of  its  niatori! 
of  much  coQseqneuco ;  a  heap  of  stonee  or  Baadbnga,  li 
iigiiinat  the  wall,  will  answer  as  well  as  a  built  and  oeii 
maae. 

But  a  hnttre99  acting  by  its  etrength  is  not  of  mass  m\ 
to  resist  the  weight  by  mere  inertia ;  bnt  it  conveys  the ' 
throngh  its  body  to  eomethiug  else  which  is  so  cajwible; 
instan™,  a  innn  Iwming  ngainst  a  door  with  liis  Iianf 
propinng  l.iin«c-lf  Hg;iinst  the  ground,  conveys  tho  forc*^ 
wouhf  open  or  close  tho  door  a^VuA  V\m  Uvrough  his 

A  buttrcsft  aciiug  to  \\fls  -w-a,^  TOaA\«.  isV 
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ItcHy  coherent  materials,  and  so  strong  tltat  rlioiigb  tlie  weight 
HI  bu  borne  cxjiild  ismWy  inovu  it,  it  cnnnut  hwak  it :  lhi5  kind 
If  bnttrcsB  may  bo  called  a  ouniiiiftiii^  buttress.  I'racticiUly, 
powevcr,  the  two  modes  of  action  arc  always  in  domc  sort 
■Dited.  Agtun,  the  weight  to  he  homo  may  cither  act  gcner- 
Bly  on  the  whole  wall  surface,  or  with  excessive  enei^  on 
■Girticuiar  points  :  wheu  it  acts  on  tlio  whole  wall  sui-facu,  the 
Erbole  waU  ID  generally  supported ;  and  the  arrangeiuent  bc- 
iDmee  a  continuous  rampart^  as  a  dyko,  or  bank  of  reriervotr. 

§  VI.  It  is,  however,  very  fiuidom  tliut  ktcral  force  in  uri*hi- 

tectaro  is  equally  diRtrihiitod.     In  mo^t  cast»  the  weight  of 

iQ  rc'ftf,  or  the  force  of  any  lateral  thraat,  are  more  or  less 

nliucd  to  certain  points  and  dimwtions.     In  an  early  state  of 

itectiiral  seienco  this  duriuiteuess  of  direction  in  not  yet 

and   it   is   mot   hy   nnecrtain   appHwition   of   niasa  or 

■trenglh  in  tlm  buttttisiii,  fiometinicK  hy  niei*o  tUiekemug  of  tho 

wall  into  square  piere,  which  are  pjirtly  piers,  portly  bottresse^ 

in  Norman  kep|>s  and  towers.    Bnt  as  science  advances,  the 

fight  to  Iw  Iwme  is  desifpiedly  and  deeiBively  thrown  upon 

rtain  [>oints ;  the  direftiou  and  degree  of  the  forces  whieJi 

then  reeelve<l  are  exsietly  cjileuIatLid,  and  met  by  ctnidiict^ 

ing  hattrewcs  of  tlie  smallost  poasibln  dimensions ;  theiuselvos, 

their  tni'n,snpjH>rtc>d  hy  vertical  huttrowa-s  acting  hy  weight, 

d  these  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  by  another  set  of  conducting 

ttrc»tt>eA :  so  that,  in  the  best  examples  of  such  arrangements, 

!w  weight  to  bo  home  may  bo  cfmsiderud  its  llie  shock  of  an 

ectrie  ftnid,  which,  by  a  hundrod  different  rods  and  cluuinuls, 

divided  and  carried  away  inlfl  the  gix^nmL 

I  rit.  In  order  to  givo  givati-r  weight  to  the  vortical  but- 

piera  which  snstaxn  tlie  conducting  buttreeees^  they  are 

wdwl  with  pinnaclejj,  which,  however,  are,  I  helievo,  in  alJ 

le  bnildiiigs  in  which  they  hecvine  very  promiueut,  merely 

Iccoradvo:  they  are  of  some  use,  Indeod,  hy  their  weight; 

ut  if  this  were  all  for  whicli  they  were  put  tlicre,  a  few  cubic 

.4  of  leiwl  uouhl  nnich  more  securely  answer  ikit  y^^"''^^**^ 

iibunt  any  dan^i^r  From  c.vposnre  to  wind.    1£  tiw^n^ 

ikcgfonsJt  aitf  Gothic  ar^itect  with  whom  "Wd^^^^l 
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to  be  acquainted,  to  BiiliBtitute  a  Inmp  of  lead  for  liis  ptnnarlt 
he  will  seo  b_y  tlio  oxpret«ion  of  Ins  focf*  Imw  far  lie  <!oiisi<Icr 
tho  pinnacles  decorative  members.    In  the  work  wlncli  Bcem 
to  m\i  the  great  type  of  simple  and  uiii^culiuu  buttixx^  t>Mn]( 
tiire,  the  ajwe  of  Beuuvaie,  the  pinnuulee  are  idLogulher  Insif 
nificant.  and  arc  evidently  added  juBt  as  exclusively  to  enter-' 
tain  tlio  oyo  and  lighten  the  ai<piM!T.  of  tho  buttrcAt,  as  tlio 
slight  shafts  wlilcli  arc  set  on  its  aiiglcg ;  while  in  other  very 
noble  Gothic  buildings  the  pinnacles  are  introdncod  as  niches 
for  stataies,  without  any  refereiiL-e  to  couetriiction  at  all:  and      ■ 
sometimes  even,  as  in  tJie  tomb  of  Can  ISignoria  at  Verona,  oi^| 
small  piers  dctiichcd  from  the  main  buihiing.  " 

§  VKi.  I  Ijolieve,  Uuirefore.  tliair  tlio  dovulopraent  of  the  pin- j 
nwde  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general  ereetuess  and  pictnrcsque<fl 
ncia  of  nortbora  work  above  alhided  to :  and  that,  if  thci-e  had" 
been  no  other  place  for  tho  pinnacles,  the  Gothic  builders 
would  have  pnt  them  on  the  tope  of  their  arches  (they  often 
did  on  the  tojw  of  gable*  and  pediments),  rather  than  not  have 
had  tlicin;   but  the   natiind    {Hii^itiun  of  the  piunaulu  is,   of 
eonrse.  whore  it  adds  to,  rather  than  dimiuishea,  tho  stability 
of  the  building ;  that  is  to  say,  on  its  main  wall  piers  and  tho 
vertical  plere  at  the  buttresacs.     And  thus  the  edifice  is  mr- 
rounded  at  last  by  a  complete  company  of  detached  piers  and 
pinnaclw;,  each  sustaining  an  inclined  prop  against  the  centrAl 
wall,  and  looking  something  like  a  Land  of  giants  holding  it 
H]»  with  the  bntts  of  their  knees.    Tliis  aiTangement  would 
im]ily  the  Iosb  of  »n  enormous  space  of  ground,  but  the  intei 
**ak  of  the  buttroeses  are  usually  walled  in  below,  and  for 
minor  chapels. 

g  IX.  Tlie  science  of  this  arrangement  has  made  it   tli 
Hbjeet  of  mneh  enthusiastic   declamation  among  the  Gotliit 

litocts,  almost  as   nnreasonable,   iu  some  reej>ects,  as  tlw 

declamation  of  tho  Ronaiseance  architects  respecting   Grcoll 

Btnicture.     The  fact  is,  tliat  tlic  whole  northern  buttress  sy! 

tern  is  based  on  the  grand  nrquircinent  of  tall  windowH  am 

I  past  mnsses  of  light  at  the  end  of  the  apee.    In  order  to  gnii 

iAw  gaiuitity  of  I^'ht,  the  plow  betwwa  Viw  ^ittdows 
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luiished  in  thidcneeB  until  Uiey  arc  far  too  vcak  to  bear  the 

)of,  aud  tliQiL  stutaiued  by  extemul  liu(tre6se».     Tm  tlic  Ttulma 

pctbod  t)ie  li^lit  h  rAllicr  dreaded  tbnii  desu-ed,  udiI  tbu  wall 

made  wide  enough  between  tlie  wimiowa  to  b«u  tlie  roof, 

and  60  left.     In  fact,  the  simplest  expi-ession  of  tlio  dlfferejwjo 

in  the  systems  iit,  that  a  northom  apse  is  a  southern  uuo  with 
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1  intcr-fenestrial  piers  ect  edgeways.  Tlina,  n,  Fig.  XLII..  is 
^noi-al  iUe-a  of  the  southern  apse ;  take  it  to  pieces,  and 
ail  its  piers  edgeways,  ub  at  /*,  and  yon  have  the  northom 
Yon  gain  mucli  light  for  the  interior^  but  you  cut  the 
bituri(.>r  to  pieces,  acd  iustead  of  a  bold  rounded  or  poly^nal 
^airfaec,  roaiJy  for  any  kind  of  decoration,  you  ]iavo  a  series 
dark  and  damp  ccUsj  which,  no  device  that  I  have  yet 
%cfcii  ha«  suceeoded  in  dcoomting  in  a  perft-etly  saHrifaotory 
Oiumer.  If  the  system  be  farther  cjirried,  and  a  second  or 
order  of  buttresses  be  added,  the  real  fact  is  that  we 
are  a  building  standing  on  two  or  three  rows  of  concentric 
with  tlio  ro^tf  off"  the  whole  of  it  except  tlio  ceiitnj 
Je,  and  only  ribs  left,  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  hit  of 
inainin-f  roof  in  the  middle;  and  sifter  the  eye  has  bc*en 
eu:!toined  to  the  bold  and  simple  rmmding  of  tho  Italian 
ipBC.  the  skeleton  character  of  the  disposition  is  painfully  felt. 
After  spending  some  months  in  Veuiee,  I  thonght  lioorgea 
*'  •'  'nl  looked  exaotly  like  a  half-built  ship  on  its  shores, 
,-s8,  liowcver,  to  dispute  resjierting  the  merite  uf  vVa 
ro  systenw:  both  are  nobJe  in  tlieir  place;  iW 
aiH^h  tJw  mast  scientiEc,  or  at  least  iuvoWing' 
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di>«i>l3j  of  e«icncc,  the  Italian  the  calmest  am]  puniet,  this 
having  in  it  tUe  sublimity  of  a  calm  heaven  or  a  wiiidlcts  iioai!^| 
the  otJior  that  of  a  mountain  flank  tormentecj  hy  tlio  nurt^^ 
wind,  and  witlicrbig  into  grieiy  furrows  of  aiteniato  chasm 
and  crag. 

§  X.  If  I  liBve  Buoceeded  In  making  the  rwidor  nndc 
the  veritable  action  of  the  hmtrcsa,  he  will  have  no  difficult 
in  determining  its  fittest  form.    He  has  to  deal  with  .two  dis- 
tinct kindft ;  one,  a  narrow  vertical  pier,  aeting  principally  hy 
its  weight,  and  erownwl  hy  a  jiiimaclo ;  the  other,  conimoulj^^ 
called  a  t'lying  buttress,  a  t-roBs  bar  eet  from  such  a  pier  (whcjH 
detached   from  the  Imildiug)  against   the   main  walh      Thi^' 
latter,  tlicn,  is  to  Iw  considered  as  a  mere  pnyp  or  shore,  and  its 
use  by  the  Gotliic  ait:lut«ct8  might  be  illustnited  by  the  suppo- 
siiion  tliat  wo  were  to  build  all  oui"  houses  witii  walls  too  tliiu 
to  stand  without  wooden  props  outtiidu,  and  then  to  tinb&titut^_ 
st-oDc  props  for  wooden  ones.     I  have  some  donhts  of  the  rci^| 
dignity  of  i^ueli  a  proceeding,  hut  at  all  events  the  merit  of  tho 
form  of  the  flying  buttress  depends  on  its  faitlifully  and  visibl^^^ 
performing  thi?  somcwliat  hnmblc  office ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  itH 
purity,  a  mere  sloping  bar  of  stone,  with  an  arch  beneath  it  to 
carry  its  weight,  tliat  is  to  say,  to  prevent  the  ac-tioa  of  gravity 
from  in  any  wise  deflecting  it,  or  causing  it  to  break  do'ivn- 
warda  under  (he  lateral  thruat ;  it  is  thns  formed  quite  6im]>le 
)u  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  aTid  in  the  Cathedral  of  BeauvnimJ 
while  at  Cologne  the  eloping  bars  are  piereed  with  qiiatrcfoil|H| 
and  at  AmienH  witli  trfloericd  archefi.     IJoth  eccm  to  me  effem- 
inate and  false  in  principle;  not,  of  course,  that  there  is  nnj 
occasion  to  niake  the  flWug  buttress  heavy,  if  a  light  one  wi 
answer  the  piirpoee ;  hut  it  eeoms  m  ii  some  security  wc 
eaerifletid  to  onuuiient.     At  Amiens  tho  arrangement  is  imw 
Been  lo  great  Jiejid vantage,  for  the  early  traceries  have  bcei 
replapBd  hy  base  flamlwyont  ones,  utterly  weak  and  dcBpicahU 
Of  the  degradatiouB  of  tlie  original  fonii  which  took  place 
after  times,  I  have  spoken  at  p.  ^5  of  the  "Seven  Ijinip!*.*' 
§  XI.  The  fovm  of  the  common  buttreae  muRt  be  familiar 
tJio  eyo  of  every  i-ojuler,  sloping  vl  \ow-,  m\(1  thrown  iul 
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icjoeaaivo  etepe  if  thoy  arc  to  be  carried  to  any  noneiderablo 
eight  Tliere  is  much  di^iity  lu  Ilium  wimti  tliey  arc  of 
ic'ntial  service;  but  even  in  their  best  examples,  their  awlc- 
angles  aro  among  the  least  rnanngi^aljlc  fciiturus  t>f  the 
Jorthcm  Gothic,  and  tlie  whole  organisation  of  its  eystem  waa 
Sttitroyod  by  their  unnecessary  and  lavish  application  on  a 
iimiiiifihed  ecale;  until  the  buttress  bewiine  actually  confused 
ith  tho  shaft,  and  we  find  etrangely  crystalliBcil  mtu^oe  of 
JirniTiutive  buttrtsis  appliotl,  for  merely  vertical  support,  in  the 
lorthem   tabernacle  work ;  while  in  some  recent  copies  of  it 

principle  has  been  so  far  distorted  that  tho  tiny  butCrtsa- 
Iigs  look  a»  if  they  carried  the  enperetmcture  on  the  points 

their  piunaclee,  as  in  the  Oaniucr  memorial  at  Oxford, 
aideed,  in  moat  modem  Gothic,  tho  apchitcctj^  evidently  con- 
buttresses  aa  convenient  breaks  of  blank  surface,  and 
encral  apologies  for  doadness  of  wall.  They  stand  in  the 
[tUoe  of  ideas,  and  T  think  aro  su]>posc(I  also  to  have  sf»nietUing 

the  odor  of  sanctity  about  theni ;  otlicrwiee,  one  hardlj  Bees 
rhy  a  war<>houfie  seventy  feet  h]<;h  gliould  have  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  a  chn]>el,  which  one  can  Just  get  into  with  one's  hat 
off,  should  have  a  bnneh  of  them  at  every  corner ;  and  worse 
dian  tiiis,  they  arc  even  thought  onuimcntul  when  thoy  can  Ixj 
of  no  possible  use;  and  these  stupid  penthouse  oudinos  are 
forood  upon  the  eye  in  eveiy  species  of  decoration:  in  St. 
fargaretV  Cniajiel,  West  Street,  there  are  actually  a  couple  of 
tottreasea  at  the  end  of  eveiy  pew. 

§  xn.  It  is  almoBt  imposeiblD,  in  consequence  of  thoao  un- 

irepetitloiw  of  It,  to  contemplate  the  ImttrcsR  without  some 
te  of  prejudiee ;  and  I  look  uikjii  it  as  one  of  the  most 
jurtifinble  cansea  of  the  unfortunate  aversion  with  wlticli  iiumy 
of  our  Wst  architects  regard  the  whole  Gothic  school.  It 
may,  liowever,  always  be  n^rded  with  respect  when  its  form 
h  Eunjplo  and  its  service  clear ;  but  no  tren£on  to  (tothic  can  Ik) 
jn?atcr  tliaii  the  URC  of  it  in  indolenoo  or  vanity,  to  enhaneu 

intricacies  of  structure,  or  occupy  the  yacuvttea  otiwv^ 


CHAPTEll  rVX 
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§  I.  We  hare  now,  in  order,  examrnw?  the  Tneans  of  TJuaB 
walla  anJ  Biistmniiig  w<>f».,  inu\  wo  have  rinally  to  consider  ill 
Btraetiirc  nf  the  necessary  apertures  in  Uie  wnll  veil,  tlie  d<i 
aii(]  window  ;  rcs]>ectii]g  which  there  are  three  main  polnte  I 
be  coii-sidercd. 

1.  The  form  of  tho  apertwre,  *.*,,  its  ontliiie,  its  aze, 
ttiu  forms  of  itrt  mlc«. 

2.  The  tilling  of  the  aperture,  i.#.,  valves  and  giaes,  ti 
their  hoIJiiigt!, 

3.  The  protection  of  the  aperture,  and  its  appliaucetj,  t'^ 
oatiopies,  pornhcs,  and  balconice.     Wo  shall 
tlicsc  in  Hiicceesion. 

g  n.  1.  Tlie  form  of  the  npertnro:  and  first  of  doors. 
will,  for  riio  prcKoiit,  lesive  out  of  tlie  riucstioii  iloora  anil 
in  unroofed  walls,  tlie  forma  of  these  being  very  arhilnirv, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  doors  of  entrance  In 
roofed  bnildings.     Such  doora  will,  for  the  most  part,  he  st»  I 
near,  the  base  of  the  buUding ;  except  when  raised  for  pB 
Ipoeea  of  defence,  as  in  the  old  Scotch  border  towere,  and  > 
own  Marteilo  tawcr«.  or,  .-is  iu  Switzcrlimd,  to  pennit  aecuSfil 
deup  enow,  or  when  etsiirs  are  carried  np  onteido  the  IioubbI 
convenicricG  or  mii^ificencG.     But  in  most  cases,  "whether  i 
or  low,  a  door  may  he  assumed  to  be  considerably  lowei 
the  apurtmentii  or  buildings  int^  whifili  it  jx'^^s  fldniis«i<i 
thurcforo  to  Jjavu  some  hii;gl\t  ol  -w-aW  aJdft-^c^V^Vwi-" 
muBt  be  CiirrioJ  by  the  lic:\i.\mg  ot  vVfc  iooT.   \l.'-a  t^-iax^ 
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fan,  that  the  Tftst  licading  inaai  bo  an  arcli,  because  tbo 
ttrangeet,  aiiii  tli;it  a  etjiiaru  liuadcU  door  niu&t  bo  wrung,  unhm 
mider  Mont-Ccnisian  masonry ;  or  cUc,  nnlcse  th6  top  of  tho 
tliwr  l)c  tlic  roof  of  tlio  building,  as  in  low  cottages.  And  a 
njuaiv-lieiided  dour  U  just  so  mucli  inort  wrong  and  xigly  Ihim  a 
Mnucxiou  of  main  aliafte  bylintelfi,  as  theweiglit  uf  wall  ibovo 
tie  door  is  likely  to  l»o  gr(-:Ltur  tlutii  that  siliovf  the  main  sliaffs. 
HitiB,  while  I  admit  the  (ircok  general  fdrins  of  temple  ru  l.o 
riniirablo  in  their  kind,  I  tijink  the  Greek  door  lUwav)'  oflFen- 
fre  Mid  nnmanngeable. 

^  m.  "Wc*  have  it  also  detiirmiiied  by  iieceeeJty,  tliat  the 
pertures  shall  be  at  leaat  above  a  luan'g  height,  witii  per|ten' 
■Biiu'  sides  (for  sloping  sides  arc  lividently  nnnectswiiry,  and 
TO  inconvenient,  therefore  ab»nr<l)  and  Ifvu!  thruHliold;  and 
lis  aperture  we  at  present  suppose  simply  cnt  through  tlie 
)Ji  m'thont  any  bevelling  of  the  jambs.  Such  a  duur.  wide 
tiongh  for  two  persoitf  to  pass  eat-h  other  easily,  and  with  sn^h 
lliagB  or  valves  iis  we  may  hereafter  find  expedient,  amy  Ije 
t  I'oongh  for  any  biiildiiig  into  whieh  eutrance  is  rcf]uired 
Either  often,  nor  by  many  pci-R^us  at  a  time.  Btit  ^vbou 
itiMoc  and  egress  are  constant,  or  pjg  ttttt 

<|ulred  by  crowds,  certain  further 
lodifieations  must  take  place, 

§  IT.  M'hcn  eiiti'aneo  and  egress 
c  coustiuit,  it  may  be  Biippoftod 
tat  the  valves  will  be  absent  ur  nn- 
etoncd, — that  people  will  he  pass- 
p  more  quickly  than  wlien  the  entrance  and  ogress  are  nnfre- 
lent,  and  that  the  square  angles  of  the  wiUI  will  be  ineon- 
yiient  to  such  quick  passers  througli.  It  is  evident,  tlierc- 
re,  that  what  wonld  Ihj  done  in  time,  for  themselves,  by  tho 
isaing  mnhitnde,  should  be  done  for  ilicni  at  once  by  the 
diiicct ;  and  that  these  angles,  which  would  be  worn  away 
'  friction,  should  at  once  be  bevelled  off,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
layed,  and  the  most  contracted  part  of  the  apertvirc  uviAtt' 
lOrt  3*  iio^ifJe,  so  that  the  pimi  of  tho  eutrauwi  ^(i\:i4 
maaata,  F^.  XLIII. 
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§  V.    Farther.     As   persons  on    the  outBiiIe  may 

apprweli  the  duor  or  depart  from  it,  heside  tlio  building,  jw ; 
to  turn  otitic  as  tliey  uut4.'r  ur  leave  the  dour,  and  tbercfur 
toneli  its  jamh,  biit>  on  the  inside,  will  in  ahuost  every 
approach  the  door,  or  depart  from  it  in  tlie  direct  h'ne  of  thq 
entrance  (people  generally  waXWm^  forward  when  tliey  enter  I 
hall,  court,  or  chamber  of  any  kiud,  and  being  foived  to  do  i 
when  llioy  enter  a  paiwige),  it  ia  evident  that  the  bevelling  luiiyj 
be  very  slight  on  the  inside,  but  should  be  large  on  the  ontrad 
iH>  that  the  plan  of  the  aperture  fihonld  bcoorae  as  at  h,  Fig 
^[1,111.      Farther,  iis  the  bevelled  wall  cannot  conronicntlj 
carry  an  nnbcvelled  arch,  the  door  arch  must  be  bevelled 
and  the  aperture,  eecn  from  the  outside,  will  hare  sotucvi 
tlio  aspect  of  a  Bniall  cavern  diminishing  towards  the  interior. , 
%  VI.    If,  however,  bcfiide  frequent  entranoo,  cntranco  i^ 
required  for  niiiltitndefl  at  the  same  time,  tlio  sixo  of  the  sj 
tnrc  cither  luiutt  ho  htcrenscd,  or  other  iiperture^  must  be  hit 
dneed.     It  may,  in  some  bnildinga,  bo  optional  with  the 
tect  whether  he  shall  give  mjiny  small  doors,  or  few 
ones ;  and  in  some,  us  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  other  pi 
whcTO  the  crowd  arc  apt  to  Ih3  impatient,  many  doors  are 
far  the  best  arrangement  of  the  two.     Often,  however,  tl 
purposes  of  the  building,  aa  wheu  it  is  to  be  entered  by 
cessions,  or  "where  the  crowd  most  usually  enter  in  one  dit 
tioii,  require  the  largo  single  entrance  ;  and  (for  here  again 
Besthetic  and  &tnictural  laws  cannot  be  separated)  the  expr 
tjion  and  liarmony  of  the  building  requii-e,  in  nearly  every 
an  entrance  of  largeness  proportiuued  tD  thu  multitude  whic 
is  to  meet  witliin.     Notliing  is  more  uiiBCLmily  tlian  that  i 
grejit  midtitnde  sliould  find  its  way  out  and  in,  os  ants 
waaps  do,  through  holes ;  and  nothing  more  nndignitied  tha 
the  paltiy  doors  of  many  of  our  English  ca-thedrala,  "which  Ic 
aa  if  they  were  made,  not  for  the  open  egress,  but  for 
surreptitious  drainage  of  a  stagnant  congregation.     Beeido 
.  the  e\prcesion  of  the  ehureh  door  should   lead  UB,  as  hr 
jmssilih,  io  Jeyjre  at  least  tho  wcfttwu  cutfuncG  to  be  ?ing|i 
jiortJy  />oc.iiJse  no  mau  of  ri^lU  ice\ms'^*™^'^'*'"^^'^"'^^'^'i'^*^'' 


oocmniucnox. 
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,  of  unity  and  fellowAip  in  going  up  to  wowlilj*,  wlilwh  Ui 
^^teil  by  the  rut  smgk  entntnvc  ;  f»nly  tHiciin«i  It  U  Ml 
tu!  ontrauoe  that  tbe  looet  smon*  vonU  of  Un  '     ' '   i  /  una 
wayB  addrened,  hf  Hb  aeulptarc*  ur  iiiacri]>  ,    il 

[flapper ;  and  U  m  «d,  thu  thae  word*  tlM^td  )«  f|w4 
iJl  at  ooce,  m  I^mk  ffoi  rtdee,  not  bf«k«i  up  UtUt  w* 
BpetitimiB  ora  tKBtr  4Kma. 
In  pmAin  t^  naff  Iw  boi,  I  MpptM^iaifaJaM  ftlmA-* 

or  fivo,  tira  <£zta&.-  omv 
iKIiicnw  (if  tlie  fiar  «■■>  ^ 
neFBT  Intt.    Ik^ 

baQ£i9  xb  lb  mm£.     X«  i 

bow  perfect  in  bt  mwwBT*  ar  an^.- 
■  vhen  it  ift  tveAnd  m  im  -Mm  3mmm  — -*  f*  Tui  if 
[uu]  other  caek 
Inch 


Bhall  be  of  size  is  «■ 
'^tlie  boQdlng.    And  ^9 
in  wiiIUi.  tba  aa 
(except  for  pagMUOTT 
:Ta,  and  otJier  satit 
r,  much  to  be  regiodad 

•  And  worth  qnostiootag.  * 

— ;..,r.,i  wiiii  itdniuiift  til 

li  as  presiding"- 

ujhIltUh;  proleciit.- 

r  both  of  Uio  tniL^i 

HMC*  out  of  U'n,  \)iv  !i' 

lalatues  tiy  an  nri^i  - 

iluraUy  prefers  piu 

^ment  uXrova  uU-     I 
_  '  mMh  iadigpalabif  n  i : 

fmuin  door. 
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but  thoagh  the  width  is  the  only  necessary  dlmcnaion,  it  Uw 
to  iiicrciise  the  height  also  in  eome  proportion  to  it,  in  oi 
that  thero  luay  be  leas  weight  of  wall  above,  resting  on 

iucriMUud  span  of  tlio  arclh     This   10,  how^^'cr,  &o  niueh 
neoeetnry  ret^iilt  of  the  broud  curve  of  thu  areli  itself,  tliat  tin 
is  no  strnetiiral  necessity  of  clovatiug  the  janih  ;  and  I  buli 
that  beautiful  onlmnees  might  be  made  of  overy  p|wii  of 
retaining  the  jamb  at  a  little  more  than  a  msui'i  lieight,  ? 
the  ewtiep  of  tlie  curves  became  so  \?ist  tliat  the  small 
line  becJiKte  a  part  of  them,  and  one  enterwl  into  the  tem 

'  Tinder  a  great  rainbow. 

§  vm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jainb  mat/  he  elevated  in< 
initely,   bo  that   the  iiicreMsirig  entrunee  rct^tins   at  lead 
proponion  of  width  it  had  ori^nally ;  aay  4  ft.  by  7  ft,  5 
Bat  a  Icsw  proportion  of  width  than  thiB  lum  always  a 
inhospitable,  and  ungainly  look  except  in  military  architec 
where  the  Darrownees  of  the  entrance  is  neccesary,  and 
height  adds  to  its  grandeur,  as  between  the  entrance 
of  our   British  castles.      Tliis  law  however,  obaon-c,  ap] 
only  to  tme  doors,  not  to  tbo  arches  of  porches,  which  ma; 
of  any  proportion,  as  of  any  nnmber,  being  in  fact  in 
lunmlations,  not  doors;  a«  in  the  noble  example  of  the 
front  of  l*i;tcrborongh,  which,  in  Kpite  of  the  destni' 
abenrdity  of  its  central  arch  being  the  narrowest,  would 
if  the  paltry  poi-ter'a  lodge,  or  gjitehouse.  or  tumpilte,  or  w! 
ever  it  is,  were  knocked  out  of  the  middle  of  it,  bo  the  uol 
west  front  in  Enghmd. 

g  LT.  Purtber,  and  finally.     In  proportion  to  the  height 
eizo  of  the  building,  and  tlicrefore  to  tlie  size  of  ita  dooi-s, 

'lie  the  tliickiK'SS  of  ite  walK  especially  at  tbo  foundation, 
JB  to  Bay,  beeide  the  doors ;   and  alao  in  proportjon  tOi 
niitnbci-a  of  a  crowd  will  be  the  nnndiness  and  pressure 
Hence,  partly  in  neecspity  and  partly  in  prudence,  the  3|] 
faig  or  chanifering  of   the  jamb  of  the  lai'ger  door  will 
deepened,  and,  if  poiwiblu,  made  at  a  larger  angle  for  the  I 

door  tlmn  for  tlie  Bniall  one ;  wi  tiiB,y.  ^W  W(ga  door  will  al 
bo  eticoinpns&cd  by  a  vislUo  \iyeadt,\i  ol  ^iiiiSi  \\«i^'tfw 


lalwiEi 
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own  magiLitudti.    Tim  decorative  value  of  tbis  feature  we 
II  SCO  hi^rcaftcr. 

JS  X.   The  second  kind  of  apertoroe  we  have  to  examine 
those  of  windowB. 

Window  npcrtnrcs  are  mainly  of  two  kinds  ;  those  for  oiit- 
and  those  for  inlet  of  light,  manv  hcing  for  both  pur- 
and  either  puri>o&e,  or  both,  coiubiiied  in  military  arclii- 
sturo  with  those  of  offence  and  dcfouca.  But  all  window 
jiertnrets  as  wjnipared  with  dour  a]>ertiirts&,  have  almost  liiliiiito 
Jccnec  of  form  and  mzc  :  they  may  bo  of  aay  shape,  from  tho 
or  cro«8  slit  to  tho  circle  ;*  of  any  size,  from  tlio  loophole 
he  castle  to  the  pillars  of  light  of  the  cathedral  apse.  Yet, 
ling  to  their  place  and  purpose,  one  or  two  lawe  of  tit- 
Iholtl  rcepecting  them,  whicli  let  ns  examinu  in  the  two 
of  windows  suoccseively,  hut  witbont  reference  to  mili- 
tarj-  architeetnre,  wlneh  liere,  as  lK'fon%  wc  may  disniins  as  a 
_  Bihject  of  BL-parate  Bcience,  oidy  noticing  that  windows,  like 
^Bpll  otlier  fcatnrea,  arc  always  delightful,  if  not  hcantlfnl,  %vhcn 
^Bki^ir  ]Kjfiition  and  ijhape  lisive  .indeed  been  thus  nece€6u.rjly 
^Bdetormined,  and  tliat  many  of  tlieii*  jnost  pi(!tiirc(^qiic  foius 
"  hare  resulted  from  tlie  rcquircmont«  of  war.  We  shonhl  also 
find  in  militaiT  arehitecluro  Iho  typical  forma  of  tho  two 
_datBc«  of  outlet  and  inlet  windows  in  their  utmost  devclop- 
ucnt ;  the  greatest  uweep  of  sight  and  range  of  shot  on  the 
no  hand,  and  tho  fiJlest  entry  of  light  and  air  ou  the  other, 
L'ing  constiintly  ixiimrud  at  tho  Biuallett  pot*ibIo  ai)ertureB, 
busincas,  however,  is  to  reason  out  t}ie  laws  for  oursolvca, 
to  take  the  cicani]de8  as  wc  find  tliem, 
§  XI.  1.  Ontlook  apertures.  For  ibeso  no  gcucnd  ontlinc 
determinable  by  the  neceeeitics  or  inconvenienees  of  outloijk- 
Hp,  nxccpt  only  that  the  bottom  or  sill  of  the  windows,  ut 
rluitever  hci^it,  should  bo  horizontal,  for  the  convenience  of 


'niQ  arch  heading  is  indeed  the  best  where  Ihere  is  much  incumlMnit 
w»lgbt,  XniX  a  wiiitlow  frequtiUly  liaa  very  Utile  weighl  aboNc  Vl,  ««\)»ic\\)\\^ 
d  liigh,  and  ilic  arciii-il  form  ]««(■«  liglil  m  r  \o"w  tooto  •.  v\\\sc4- 
iiuathbatdcti  window  is  admissibic  wlwrc  Uiu  wiua.t«-\vcwi« 
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leaning  on  tt.  oi-  sianding  on  it  if  the  window  be  to  the  gronnd 
The  form  of  t!ie  upjwr  yart  of  tlic  window  iaqiiite  inimalcriilj 
for  all  windows  allow  a  greater  range  of  eight  when  ther 
appnuwhfd  tliaii  tlmt  of  the  eye  itself  :  it  is  the  appn»a<!lial!iiilj 
of  the  window,  that  in  to  say,  the  iinuihilntion  of  t)m  tliittbie 
of  tlie  wall,  wliicb   is  tlie  renl  point  to  bo  attended  to. 
therefore,  the  npcrtnre  he  inaccessible,  or  bo  amall  that 
thickness  of  the  wall  cannot  be  entered,  the  wall  ia  to 
lH!vi?llcd*  on  tlie  outside,  so  as  to  increase  the  range  of  eight  i 
far  m  piiseilile;  if  tlio  aperture  tan  lie  entered,  then  hovcL 
inwn  i\ni  jxjiiit  tu  wliidi  eutnirice  is  potwible.     The  bovcll 
■will,  if  possible,  be  in  every  direction,  that  is  to  say,  Bp\ 
at  the  t(tp,  out  wards  at  the  sides,  mid  downwards  at  the  l^ottoi 
but  eesentially  (/owJMWtf/v/*/  the  earth  and  the  doings  upon i 
being  the  chief  object  in  outlook  windows,  exoept  of  ol 
torioH ;  and  where  th«  object  is  a  distinct  and  epeeJal  vw 
dowTiwardB,  it  will  ho  of  advantage  to  shelter  tlic  oyc  as  fari 
poesihle  from  tlic  rays  of  light  coming  from  above,  and 
head  of  the  window  in.ny  be  left  horizontal,  or  even  thewh 
aperture  sloped  outwards,  as  the  slit  in  a  letter-box  is  inwa 

The  best  windows  for  outlook  are,  of  course,  oriels  and 
windows,  but  theee  are  not  to  be  considered  under  the 
of  apertures  merely;    tbey  are    cither  l>alf!onicB  roofed 
glii^icd,  and  to  bo  eonaiderod  uHder  the  head  of  external  a| 
ancefl,  or  they  are    each   a   story  of  an  external  semi-to^ 
having  (rue  aperture  windows  on  each  side  of  it 

XII.  2.  Inlet  window;;.    These  wltidows  may,  of  coiltse,! 
of  any  shape  and  size  whatever,  according  to  the  other  n« 
Bitiea  of  the  buililing,  and  the  quantity  and  dinx!tion  of  tig 
desired,  tlmir  purpose  being  now  to  throw  it  in  strcauiB 
particular  lines  or  spots  ;  now  to  diffuse  it  everywhere; 
times  to  introduce  it  in  broad  masses,  tempered  in  strength,! 
in  the  carhcfh'al  colored  window  ;  sometimca  in  starry  hho^ 
of  scattered  brilliancy,  like  the  ajierturea  in  the  roof  o£ 


*i  do  not  Ilko  tbe  SQUnd  oE  liiewQiA  "  evV^jti"  X  always  dull  i 
"bevelled"  mstenA. 
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nliiaD  bath ;  periiaiw  tlie  most  beantifiil  of  nil  fi^rrns  beinj^ 

rose,  vbiuh  has  in  it  tlm  unity  of  botli  charaetore,  and 

ipalbj  witli  tliat  of  the  source  of  Ujrlit  itself.     It   U  noticB- 

',  boH"e%'er,  that  while  botli  the  circlt  and  pointed  oval  aro 

tttifiil  window  forms,  it  would  be  very  pain- 

tij  cut  eitbur  of   them  in  half  and  connect 

ab^vertiuii  liiiei!,  ati  iu  Fig.  XLLV.    The 

n  ia,  I  believe,  that  so  treatud,  the  uppor 

i  is  not  considored  as  eonuectcd  with   tlie 

or,  and  forming  an  cntii-c  figure,  bnt  as  the  ordinaiy  arch 

>(  of   tlic  aperture,  and  the  lower  arch  a,s  an  arch  J?/>i'»r, 

iuill,v  uniiecesaarv  and  tinnatuml.    Also,  the  ellipticral  oval  is 

rally  an  unsatisfiiclory  forai.  because  it  ^ivus  the  idea  of 

tmnble  in  biiiidirig  it,  thonf-h  it  ocunirH  quaintly  and 

ntly  in  the  former  windows  of  Franco :  I  believe  it  is  also 

ijectionable  bwaiise  it  hits  an  imleteniiinate,  slipper)'  look, 

ctiiat  of  a  bubble  rising  through  alluid.     It,andall  clongatod 

!»,  are  still  more  objectionable  pWed  horizontally,  because 

the  weakest  position  they  ran  fitnictiirally  have  ;  tiiat  is 

",  less  light  is  admitted,  with  greater  lose  of  Btrungtli  to 

building,  than  by  any  other  form.      If    admiseilile  any- 

icrc,  it  is  for  the  eake  of  variety  at  the  top  of  the  building, 

|the  flat  parallelogram  sometimes  not  imgi-acefuDy  iu  Italian 

ifisauce. 

XIII.  The  question  of  hovelling  becomes  a  little  more 
plicated  iu  the  inlet  than  the  outlook  window,  because 
mass  or  quantity  of  light  admitted  is  often  of  more  conao- 
:Cc  than  its  direction,  and  often  vice  verMl;  ami  the  out- 
window  is  8n|i[H)sod  to  be  approachable,  which  is  far 
III  l>eing  always  the  case  with  windows  for  light,  so  that 
bevelling  which  in  the  outlook  window  ia  chicHy  to  open 
rigeof  sight,  is  iu  the  inlet  a  means  not  only  of  admitting 
light  in  greater  quantity,  but  of  directing  it  to  the  sjjot 
whieh  it  m  \q  falL  But,  in  general,  the  bevelling  of  the 
be  window  will  reverse  that  of  the  other  ;  for,  fimt,  no 
iwrnral  light  will  ftti-rke  on  the  inlet  window  froia  \j«;TitiVi.vV, 
ttaJc^  tvHected  light,  which  is  (I  believe)  mjurioiaB  V>  VXue 
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hcuttli  and  the  &if;lit;  mk)  thus,  while  in  tlic  outluoV  windo 
the  oatffldi!  bevel  tlowuwiLnls  is  eesential,  in  tlie  iutet  it  wc 
\n.i  uAultvui :  aiid  the  sill  is  to  l>c  flat,  if  the  win<lo\r  he  on 
level  with  the   simt   it    is   to   light ;   and  eloiHMl  dowin 
withiu,  if  ubove  it.     Again,  a&  the  brif;ht«.>st  rn^s  of  light 
the  t^toL'peet,  the  outride  bevel  apwardti  is  as  easeiitiiil  in  tl 
ronf  uf  the  inlet  ob  it  vub  of  smuU  itu|K>rtaiico  In  tlmt  of 
outlook  window. 

g  xiT.  On  the  horizontal  eection  the  apcrtnrc  will  oxpa 

'internally,  a    eoniewhat   larger   uuiiiUt  of    nya    being  t!il 
reflected  from  the   jambs ;   and  the  ajwrture  bciiijj  time 
Bmalleet  po»Dible  oittttide,  this  is  the  fiivorit«  military  form' 
inlet  window,  aJwavH  found  in  mii^jniticent  development 
the  thick  walls  of  mwiiaival  castles  and  convents.     Ita 
u  trani'jTiit,  hutchcei'loAgand  dungeondike  in  it$  fullest  dev^c 
ment,  owing  to  the  Uraitation  of   the  range  of  sight  in 
outlook,  which,  il  the  window  bo  unapproaehabU\  reduces  i 
to  u  mere  point  of  tight.     A  modiiied  condition  of  it, 
Bome  cMul)! nation  of  tho  outlook    fonn,  in  prol>aUIy  tlie 

'for  domestic  hnildings  in  genemi  (which,  however,  in  mod* 
architecture,  are  unhappily  so  thin  walled,  that  the  outlinej 
the  jambs  bi?comes  a  matter  aluiost  of  iiidilTerenct"),  it 
generally  noticeable  that  the  depth  of   recess  wliich  1 
observed  to  bo  Gesential  to  nobility  of  extornal  eifoetliaa 
a  certain  dig'Tiity  of  fxpression,  as  appearing  to  Ue  inteik 
rather  to  admit  light   to   persons   qnictly  occupied   in 
homos,  than  to  stimnlatc  or  favor  t!ie  curioeity  of  idlences. 


I  1.  Thts  far  we  Iiave  been  conceniciJ  with  the  outline  only 

of  the  a|)ortim;:  we  were  nuxl,   it  will  bo  reinuui bored,   to 

■consider  the  ncecssiuy  modes  uf  BlUng  it  with  valves  in  the 

Etase  of  the  door,  or  with  gla.ss  or  tracery  in  that  of  the 

Brindow. 

I  1.  Fillings  of  doors.  We  conchidwl,  in  iJie  previonsChap- 
pcr,  that  doors  in  buiidiufjs  of  any  importance  or  size  ehould 
mave  heading  in  Uie  form  of  an  areh.  This  is,  however,  the 
■not<t  inconvenient  form  we  ooiikl  choose,  as  respects  the  fitting 
■>f  the  valveu  of  the  doorway ;  for  tbe  arcli-shaped  head  of  the 
■rjjves  not  only  retpiiiies  eonsiderable  nicety  in  titting  to  the 
■roll,  but  adds  largely  to  the  weight  of  tlie  door,— a  donble  dis- 
bilvantngo,  Btniiiung  the  hinges  and  making;  it  ctimbcrEomc  in 
ppening.  And  thie  iiicouvenienoe  is  eo  mnch  perceived  by  the 
bye,  tliat  a  door  valve  with  a  pointed  head  is  alwap  a  dis- 
Kreeablc  object.  It  becomes,  thercfoi-e,  a  matter  of  true 
f^  iy  (SO  to  arrange  the  doorway  as  to  admit  of  ita  being 

i:  -wtb  rectangnlar  valves. 

I  §  u.  Now,  in  determining  the  form  of  the  ajwrtnre,  we 
fcnppofieil  t,he  jamb  of  the  door  to  be  of  the  ntmost  height  ro- 
L|niped  for  entrance.  The  extra  height  of  the  arch  is  nnneooe- 
m»Ty  as  an  opening,  the  arch  being  reqnired  for  its  strength 
Innly,  not  for  it*  elevation.  Tliere  is,  thercfoi-e.  no  reason  why 
pt  ^ould  not  be  barred  across  by  a  liorizoutal  lintel,  into  wHch 
Itho  valvcn  may  be  fitted,  and  the  triangular  or  semicimikr 
|archu<]  8[Kice  above  the  lintel  may  then  ha  |K'rm!VT«mfl^^BM& 
HA  wo  chM^i^  efther  with  tmrs,  or  glass,  or  Btone^  ^^^^^^| 
1     ^^i--  'tf^'f*  form  of  till  g,xn\   (I(M«h,   w\Oiid^^^^H 
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over  tlio  whole  world  nnd  In  all  agos,  and  no  other  can  cv 
he  itiventf'd. 

§  i[i.  Ill  the  sni)j)lt'j?td(ior8  the  fwifts  lintel  is  of  w6r>d  uulyj 
and  glasa  or  bars  ceeupy  the  8])iice  above,  a  v(?ry  frequent  for 
in  Venice.      In   more   clal><>ratc  doors  the   cross  lintel  18 
Stone,  ftiid  the  fining  sometimes  of  brick,  sometiinea  of  etoiii 
very  often  a  grxnd  eiugle  atone  being  used  to  close  tlio  eatip 
Bpoee:  the  Bjmee  tliud  filled   is  called   the   T^'ni[Minuiu. 
Ittijjpi  doore  the  cross  lintel  is  too  long  to  Itcar  the  gi'eat  incun 
bent  weight  of  tliia  Rtone  tilling  without  8npport ;  it  iit,  the 
fore,  carried  by  ft  pier  in  the  centre ;  and  two  valves  are  ns 
fitted  to  the  rcct-mgnlar  spaces  on  each  eldo  of  (be  pier. 
the  tuwt  elaborate  e^tamples  of  thia  condition,  each  of  tlit 
eccftndary  doorways  haa  tm  arcb  heading,  a  c.i*os8  lintel,  nnd: 
tiiiingiilar  tilling  or  tynipanam  of  ita  own,  all  snbordinatod 
the  main  arch  above. 

§  IV.  2.  FiUinga  of  windows. 

Wlien  windows  ai-e  targe,  and  to  be  filled  witli  glass, 
pheot  of  glasfi,  bowcTOr  confitmetcd,  whether  of  largo  iianes 
email  fragments,  roquii'os  the  snjijtort  of  bars  of  some  kln^ 
either  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone.    AVood  is  inapplicable  onj 
largo   seale,   owing   to  its  doetructibility ;   very  tit  tor 
valves,    which  can    bo  cosily  retittcd,  and   in  which 
would  be  an  inconvenience,  bnt  very  unfit  for  window- 
whicli,  if  tliey  decayed,  might  let  the  whole  window  be  blofl 
in   before  their  decay  was  observed,  and   in   which  wtag 
wonld  be  an  adTontage,  as  offering  more  reelBtanoo  to 
wind. 

Iron  19,  however,  fit  for  window-bars,  and  there  eeeme : 
constructive  reason  why  we  abould  not  havo  iron  traoerit 
well  as  iron  ^Hilars,  iron  churches,  and  iron  eteeples. 
Lave,  in  the  "Seven  Lamps,"  given  reasons  for  not  condi 
ingsnch  etrnctures  as aroliitcctiire  at  alL 

The  wiiidow-bars  must,  therefore,  bo  of  stone,  and  of  i 
only. 

§  V.  Tlic  purpose  of  the  window  being  always  to  let  in 
much  lightj  and  command  as  umd>  view,  as  pogeible, 
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t  of  Etono  arc  to  bo  mado  as  e1oii<lor  and  afi  few  as  thcj 
,  coii&ietentlj  witli  tlieir  due  tttrviigtii. 
Let  it  be  rmiuired  iu  ftUp])ort  tho  breadth  of  ^lase,  ct,  b, . 
!iV.    The  tc-udcncy  of  tlie 
mistflimng  any  force,  as 
wind   from  without,  is  to 
tnd  into  an  arcli  iuwanK  tn 
iduLtc>d  lii^  aiid  break  iii 
De  ueiitre.     Ic  ia  to  be  eitp- 
prtcd,  tliereforc,  by  the  bar 
It  in  its  centre,  c. 

But  ibis  central  bar,  c,  may 
Dt  bo  enough,  and  the  spaces 
0,  c  b,  may  sCill  need  Rti|v 
The  next  step  will  bo 
it  two  bars  instead  of 
id  divide  the  window  into  tliree  spftces  as  at  d. 
But  this  may  still  not  be  enough,,  and  the  window  may  need 
bare.  Now  the  grcntcst  Btreee  ih  always  on  the  ceiiti'o 
the  window.  If  the  tliree  barw  luti  equal  in  8trenf;th,  us  at. 
|lhe  oentnil  bar  is  either  too  slight  for  its  work,  or  the  lateral 
o  thick  for  theirs.  Tiiercfore,  wc  ninst  filiglitly  increase 
lickness  of  the  central  bur,  and  diminish  that  of  tlio 
once,  80  as  to  obtain  t]ie  aiTangemont  at  ^  A.  If  the 
idow  enlarL^  farther,  eaeli  of  the  spacw  f  (j,  g  h,  is  treiiled 
[  the  original  ^puce  a  b,  and  we  have  the  grou])s  of  Lars  k 
id  I. 
So  that,  whatever  the  shape  of  the  window,  whatever  tlie 
tion  and  number  of  the  bars,  there  arc  to  be  central  or 
bare ;  second  bars  snbordinatod  to  them  ;  third  bans  6ub- 
iinated  to  tlio  fiecond,  and  go  on  to  the  number  required. 
Ills  is  called  the  siiljordination  of  tmcory,  a  syRtcm  deli^Iitfnl 
tlie  eye  and  mind,  owing  tu  its  anatomical  framing  and 
lity,  and  to  its  expression  of  the  laws  of  good  governnient  in 
frairile  and  unstable  thinjjs.  All  tracerv,  therefore,  whith 
it  m»t  Buboi-dinated,  is  barbai-ous,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  its 
Bnictarc  is  uuucemed. 
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§  Ti.  Tbo  next  ijueetion  will  1>e  tli«  direction  of  the 
Tbu  reader  will  understand  at  once,  wittiout  any  laborio 
proof,  that  a  given  area  of  glasft,  supported  lij  itA  cdgcA,j 
etronger  in  iui  resistance  to  violence  when  it  is  arrange*! 
lung  etrij)  or  band  than  in  a  sqnarc ;  and  that,  therefore,  gli 
is  generally  to  be  arranged,  o«pccia!Iy  in  windows  on  a 
Bcalc,  in  oblong  arc::ui:  and  if  the  htiTH  bo  dividing  it  be 
horizontally,  tliey  will  havo  less  power  of  supporting  tin 
Bclves,  and  will  need  to  be  thicker  in  conseqnence,  tlianj 
plaeed  vortieoUy.    As  far,  therefore,  aa  the  form  of  the  wine 
Iiertnits,  they  are  to  bo  vortical. 

g  VII.  But  oven  when  so  placed,  they  cannot  be  tmstedi 
eupport  themselves  beyond  a  certain  height,  but  will  neodi 
bars  to  steady  thetn.     Ci-oes  Imrs  of  stone  are,  tliui-ufons,  to  j 
introducud  at  nceeEsary  iiiten-ala,  not  to  divide  tlie  glaa^ 
to  fiiipport  tUc  upright  Btoiio  bare.     Tlio  glaas  is  always  to| 
ilivi(k!(l  Uin;;itUflinaily  as  far  «H  poesiWe,  and  the  upright 
which  divide  It  fiupportutl  at  proper  intL-rvals.     However 
the  windirtv,  it  ia  almost  )ui|}C6sible  tliat  it  aliould  require : 
than  two  cross  baw. 

§  vin.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  when  tall  wiaii 
are  placed  very  cloeo  to  eiUih  other  for  the  sake  of  tnoro  Ii|i 
tlie  luaaonry  lietween  them  may  stand  in  need,  orat  least  he  I 
better  of,  some  additional  support.     The  croRS  bars  of  the* 
dows  may  then  bo  thickened,  in  order  to  bond  the  interme 
piers  more  strongly  togutliii^r,  and  If  thi^  thickness  appear 
gainly,  it  may  bo  uiudilied  by  decoration. 

§  IX.  Wo  have  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  of  a  vertical  fr 
work  of  ftubordinatod   boi-s,  gnpportcd    by  a*os8  bare  at 
necessary  intervals,  and  the  only  remaining  qnc6tion  is 
method  of  insertion  into  the  aiiertm-c.      Wliatever  its  iorva^ 
we  merely  let  the  ends  of  the  bars  into  the  vonssoirs  of  i 
lieading,  the  least  settlement  of  the  masonry  wonid  distort 
arch,  or  pusli  np  some  of  its  vonssoire,  or  break  the  wii 
bare,  or  pnsh  tlioni  a>iidi>.     Evidently  onr  object  sliould  be  i 
conaeot  the  window  bari*  among  themselves,  so  ft-aming  tbe 
toi^thoi'  that  they  may  ^ve  l"l\eut.Ta«&\,"^«feAjVtt^v^re(6ftCtfl 
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to  the  whole  window  head  in  case  of  nny  scttlcinrnt.  Bnt 
1  know  how  to  do  thifl  already :  our  window  bars  are  nothing 
jt  small  shafts.  Capital  them  ;  tlirow  small  aivlicii  across  be- 
vecu  tUu  Biuallcr  bare,  large  arches  over  them  l>etween  the 
bars,  one  coiiipreheii&Ivo  aroh  over  tlie  whole,  or  else  a 
ontal  lintel,  if  the  window  have  a  flat  head  ;  and  we  have 
conijiiL'tc  system  of  nnittjal  suppm-f,  iiide|)en<ieiit  of  the 
Brtare  head,  and  yet  a&tUHling  to  siutuin  it,  if  need  bo.  But 
want  the  spandrila  of  this  arch  system  to  bo  thomselvce  as 
It,  atid  to  let  a»  niucli  light  tlirough  them,  as  po&sible  :  and 
I  Imow  already  how  to  piejco  them  (Chap.  XII.  §  vu.).  Wo 
ftrpe  them  with  cii-cles  ;  and  we  liave,  if  tlie  circles  are  email 
the  stonework  Btrong,  the  trawriee  of  Giotto  and  the 
an  Hc'hu(}l ;  if  the  circles  arb  as  large  us  possible  and  the  bars 
ider.  those  which  1  have  already  fignred  and  dcsnribc<l  (w 
only  jwrfect  tracenes  of  the  Northern  Gotliic*  The 
rietjea  of  their  deaigu  arise  partly  fioui  the  diJierent  size  of' 
idow  and  oon6et)iieiit  number  of  bare  ;  partly  from  the 
ferent  heights  of  their  pointed  arches,  as  well  ae  the  varions 
ipoeitioiis  of  the  window  heiwl  in  reliition  to  the  ronf,  rendering 
me  or  another  arrangement  better  for  dividing  the  light,  and 
"■  I  '■•  from  lesthetic  and  expreftf^ional  i-ecjiiiremcnts,  which, 
i  certain  Hmils,  may  ha  allowed  a  very  iiniwrtiuit  in- 
Kneueo:  for  the  strengtli  of  the  bars  is  ordinarily  so  inneh 
l^jivalcr  than  ifi  aloeolntofy  neressarv',  that  some  portion  of  it 
ay  be  gracefully  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  variety  in  the 
of  tracery — a  variety  which,  even  witliin  its  Bcverest 
Jits,  is  perfectly  endless;  more  cepccially  in  the  pointed 
the  proportion  of  the  tracery  being  in  the  round  arch 
rily  more  fixed. 
§  X.  The  cirenliU'  window  fnniiBhea  an  exception  to  the 
iraon  law.  that  tlie  bars  shall  bo  vertical  througJi  the 
jgrcater  part  of  their  length :  for  if  they  were  so,  they  could 
ftcithor  have  aeenre  porpondicnlnr  footing,  nor  Bocurc  heading, 
tttcir  thmst  being  perjiendicular  to  the  curve  of  the  vonssoirs 


•  "ScveB  LiUDps,"  p.  53. 
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only  iu  tlio  cciiLro  of  Uio  window ;  Uicrefore,  a  small  e'tr 
liku  tliu  uxle  of  a  wliticl,  is  put  into  tlie  centro  of  the  windol 
.Urge  enongh   to  give  footing  to  tiio.  necessary  iinmlier 
ladiatiiigbars;  ajid  ihe  bare  are  arranged  as  spol^ee,  kiiig 
of  course  properly  cupitaled  and  ardi-headed.    Tiiis  i^  the 
fomi  of  tracery  for  circular  winduws,  naturally  enough 
wliocl  windows  when  soiilled. 

§  H.  Now,  I  wish  tlie  reader  eflpecially  to  observe  that 
have  nrrived  at  these  forms  of  perfect  Gothic  traoery  witho 
tlie  smallest  reference  to  any  practiee  of  any  school^  or  to 
iaw  of  authority  whatever.     They  are  fonuB  having  oeeoitii 
nothing  whatever  to  do  cither  with  (ioths  or  Greeks.    Th 
are  eternal  foniiB,  based  on  laws  of  ^avity  and  cohesion; 
no  bettor,  nor  any  others  em  good,  will  ever  Imj  invented, 
long  as  the  preeent  laws  of  gravity  and  cohesion  enbsist. 

§  xn.  It   does  not  at  all  follow  that  tliiR  gronp  of  for 
owes  ita  oiigin  to  any  such  course  of  reasoning  &&  tliat  wl 
has  now   led   as  to   it.      On   the  ooutrury,  there  is  not 
emaUest  doubt  that  traoery  began,  partly,  in  thegmupinel 
windows  togctlier  (sulwoquently  enclo^wl  within  a  largu  ardi^ 
and  partly  in  the  fantastic  penetrations  of  a  single  slab  i 
stones  under  the  arch,  as  the  circle  Jn  Plato  V.  above, 
perfect  form  seems  to  have  been  uceidentally  struck  in  paisi^ 
from  oxporimont  on  the  one  side,  to  affectation  on  the  ot 
and  it  wus  so  far  from  ever  becoming  syfitematiKcd.  tlmt  T 
aware  of  no  typo  of  tracery  for  which  a  f-ess  decided  prefercn 
is  shown  in  the  buildings  in  which  it  exists.    The  early  pic 
ta-aecrics  arc  multitndinous  and  perfect  in  their  kind. — the 
Flamboyant,  luxuriant  in  detail,  and  lavish  in  quantity,- 
the  perfect  fomis  exist  in  comparatively  few  churches, 
ally  in  portions  of  the  church  only,  and  arc  always  conne 
ami  that  closely,  either  with  the  massy  forms  out  of  whil 


*  On  lliu  norlli  "idc  of  thr-  nave  of  llio  cnlliedral  of  Lyons,  tliere  '»\ 
early  French  window,  presenting  oae  of  tli«  usual  groupit  of  fuliuktl  nr 
and  ciicl(>i4,  left,  as  It  wore,  luusc-,  willuiul  any  t'nolosiiijj  t-urvc,     Tlii-ril 
Is  very  puiuful.    Tliis  rcuiurkable  window  is  lusudatci]  with  otli»B  of  I 
oouuDoii  form. 
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tliey  liave  GmcTgedf  or  with  tLe  enervated  types  into  wlticU 
they  aru  instantly  to  degenerate. 

g  xrn.  Nor  iiulcwl  arc  we  to  looV  nj>on  them  aa  in  iit 
points  lirtix'-rior  to  the  mure  aiicietit  exaoiplfH.  W©  have  abovi 
coDflacted  our  reasouiu^'-  entiruly  on  tlio  suppoeition  tliiLt 
etnglo  aperturi-  ja  given,  whidt  it  is  the  object  to  iill  with 
glasti,  (liniiiii^hing  thu  power  of  the  light  a&  Jittic  as  postiiblo. 
liat  there  arc  many  caece,  m  in  triforiuin  and  cloi&tcr  Hghte,  i 
whieh  glazing  is  not  required ;  in  which,  therefore,  the  IwirR, 
if  there  be  any,  mTi?t  have  some  more  importjint  fnnctionthan 
tJiat  of  merely  holding  glass,  and  in  wliich  their  actual  use  ia 
t«  give  eteadiiiuss  and  /wi*.  as  it  were,  to  the  arches  and  wiJIa 
atwvc  and  beside  thcra ;  or  to  give  the  idea  of  protcutiuu  to 
thoeo  who  poea  along  the  triforium,  and  of  Gcelosion  to  tliofio 
•who  walk  in  the  cloigtcr.  Much  thicT;er  shaftH,  and  inoro 
massy  arches,  mny  he  properly  employed  in  work  of  tliia  kind ; 
and  many  gronps  of  taich  tracery  will  ho  found  resolvable  into 
trne  colonnades,  with  the  arches  in  pairs,  or  in  trlpln  or  (^nad- 
ruplc  grou])g,  and  nitti  small  rosettes  jiicrccd  almvc  them  for 
li^it.  All  this  ifl  juKt  aa  rit/At  in  its  plaeu,  as  the  glawi  tmcery 
ia  in  its  own  function,  and  often  much  more  fjrtuid.  But  the 
aamc  indnlgencc  is  not  to  he  sho«Ti  to  tho  aficciations  which 
aaccccded  the  developed  forms.  Of  tlieso  there  are  throo 
principal  conditions ;  tlie  Flamboyant  of  France,  the  Stump 
tracery  of  Gennany.  and  the  Peqtcndicidai"  of  Englund. 

^  XIV.  Of  thci<e  the  tin>t  arose,  by  tliu  inut-t  deticjite  and 
natural  transitions,  out  of  the  pcrfetTt  school.  It  was  an  en- 
deavor to  introflneo  more  grace  into  ita  lines,  and  more  clmnge 
hitxi  its  eonihinations ;  and  the  a'«thetic  rt'^uhfl  are  so  beantiful, 

[that  for  some  time  after  the  right  road  had  been  left,  the  alwr- 
talioii  was  more  to  he  admired  than  regretted.  The  final  cou- 
ditious  became  fantastic  and  eHeniiuatc,  butt  iu  the  country 
where  they  had  been  invented,  ueror  loet  their  peculiar  grano 
until  they  were  replaw^d  by  the  Tienaii-sancc.     The  copies  of 

itho  school  in  Fngbnid  and  Italy  hnve  hII  its  faults  awV  Tiotta 
iU  beaatic*;  in  Vi-ancc,  whatever  it  lost  a. 

[fa]   m»}oaj^  it.  gn'mcd  in   fantasy :    literacy  Y 
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breathed  away  its  strength  into  tlie  air ;  lot  tliere  is  uot : 
diJIcroace  between  the  eomiuunefit  dcggrel  that  over  br 
pro80  into  Tinint«IHgibility,  and  the  Iniming  mystery  uf 
ridge,  or  Rpiritualiiy  of  Kli/^buth  Uarrutl,  tliiin  tliere  is 
twcen  the  diasutnte  dnluetifi  uf  English  Ilaiubojant,  aod 
flaming  nndulations  of  tlic  wreatlicd  lines  of  delicate  atone, 
confuse  themselves  with  tlie  clouds  of  every  morning  skv 
brightens  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 

g  XV.  Tlie  sceond  group  of  trueeries,  Uio  iiitersecUoDal 
Qenuan  group,  iiiuy   bu  euiit^idered    a»   iuchiding  the  enli 
range  of  the  aljsurd  forms  wluch  were  invented  in  order  to  i 
play  dexterity  in  stono-eiitting  and  ingenuity  in  constmctin 
They  express  the  peculiar   cliaractor  of  the  Gemian  min 
which  cuts  the  frauiy  o£  every  truth  joint  from  joint,  iu  or 
to  provu  tLe  edgu  uf  its  insbfumuiits;  and,  iu  all  case?,  preffl 
a  new   or  a  etrange    thought  to  a   good  one,   and  a  eab 
thought  to    a  useful    one     The   point    and  value  of 
Ocmion  traeery  consists  principally   Itj  turning   the  feat 
of  good   traceries    upside   down,  and  cutting  them  in 
where  they  arc  proi^rly  continuous.     To  destroy  at  oiico  foil 
dation  and  niemliL'Tship^  and  suspend  everything  iu  the 
keeping  out  of  Bight,  as  far  as  poRsihle,  the  evidences  of  a  1 
ning  and  the  probabilities  of  an  end,  are  the  main  objectB 
German  architecture,  as  of  modem  German  divinity. 

§  XVI.  This  school  hiis,  however,  at  least  the  merit  of 
genuity.  Not  »o  tlie  English  Perpendicular,  thougli  a 
curions  school  also  in  it*  way.  In  the  course  of  the  reasonid 
which  led  us  to  the  detennination  of  tlio  perfect  Gothic  ir 
we  were  indueod  sncceesively  to  reject  cerUvin  methods  of 
Tangement  as  weak,  dangerous,  or  disagreeable.  Collect 
tlieise  ti^ether,  and  practise  them  at  once,  and  you  have 
Knglish  Perpendicular. 

As  thus.    Ton  find,  in  the  first  pkoo  (g  v.),  that  yoor 
ewy  bars  are  to  be  subordinated,  less  to  greater;  so  you 
ft  gronp  of,  suppose,  eight,  which  you  make  all  exactly  eqi 
fn'ving  yon  nine  equal  spaces  in  the  window,  oa  at   A, 
XLVI.    Tou  found,  in  the  second  place  (§  vn.},  that  there 
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Bo  occasion  for  more  tlu»n  two  cross  bare ;  80  you  talte  at  least 
Jwur  vT  five  (also  represented  at  A,  Fig.  XLVT.),  also  carefully 
fiijualiscd,  and  sot  at  equal  spaces.  Von  found,  in  tJie  tliird 
pi»e*)  (§  vTii.),  thai  tlicwc  bars  were  to  be  Btrengihciicr],  in  order 
b  Bupport  tlie  main  piers ;  you  wiU  tberefoi-e  cut  the  ends  off 
Jie  npjiennoat,  and  tlii*  fourth  into  three  pieces  (as  aleo  at  A), 
n  die  fourth  place,  you  found  t^g  jx.)  that  you  were  never  to 
ran  a  rcrtical  h&r  into  the  arch  head ;  so  yea  run  thcni  all  into 
(as  at  It,  Fig.  5LVI.) ;  and  this  last  arrangement  will  be  use- 
]  in  two  wayt^  for  It  will  not  only  ex]>ose  both  the  han^  and  tho 
iditvolt  to  ai)  apparent  probability  uf  evory  Bpuciesof  diiiloca- 
iou  at  any  moment,  but  it  will  provide  yuu  with  two  pleading 
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iteratice*  at  the  flanlce,  in  the  eliape  of  carving-kni^-es,  a,  h, 
hioh,  by  tlirowing  across  the  curves  c,  <7,  you  may  easily 
uJtiply  into  four;  and  thc&e,  as  you  can  put  nothing  into 
leir  Ehar]>  tops,  will  afford  ytm  a  moro  than  nunally  rational 
Kiiso  for  a  little  hit  of  (rornianism,  in  iillirtg  them  with 
bes  upside  down,  <?,y.  You  will  now  have  left  at  your  dis- 
tal two  jmd  forty  .limilar  intcisticea,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
riety,  yoo  will  proceed  to  fill  with  two  and  fortj  amilacc 
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archea  :  and,  as  yon  were  told  that  tUo  momt^t  a  bur  receive 
an  arcli  heading,  it  was  to  be  treated  as  a  shaft  and  «ipitallcdj| 
you  will  take  cai-e  to  give  yonr  bars  no  capitals  nor  bases,  but 
to  mil  bars,  fuliatioiu  and  all,  well  into  ttiuh  otkur  uftur  Uic 
fuflliion  of  caj&t-irou,  as  at  C.  You  havo  fitill  two  triangular 
R]ui«ed  ocoiirring  in  an  important  part  of  yonr  window,  g  7^M 
wliich,  OS  they  are  very  cuoHpicuoui^,  and  you  cannot  iitakoH 
them  uglier  than  they  are,  you  will  do  wisely  to  let  alone  ; — 
and  you  will  now  have  the  west  window  of  the  cathedral  of 
Winehestcr,  a  very  perfect  example  t>f  English  Perpendicular. 
Ifor  do  I  think  that  you  can,  on  the  wbele,  better  tiac  arrange- 
ment, unleai,  purliaps,  by  addiiij;  biittrofisoa  to  sonicof  the  ba 
as  is  done  in  the  potiicdral  at  (Jlouccster  ;  tliese  liuttressesliai 
ing  the  double  adrnntage  of  darkening  the  window  when 
from  withiu,  nnd  siiggeeting,  when  it  is  Rocn  from  without, 
idea  of  its  b*;iug  divided  by  two  etout  party  walls,  with 
heavy  thrust  against  the  glass. 

§  xrii.  Tims  far  we  have  conBiderodthc  plan  of  the  traocr 
only  :  wo  have  lasfly  to  noti.)  the  conditions  nnder  which  tb( 
glass  19  to  be  attached  to  the  bars ;  an<l  the  sections  of  the  ba 
thenittelvee. 

These  bars  we  have  seen,  in  the  perfect  form,  are  tobocom* 
shafts;  but,  supposing  the  object  to  bo  the    adrnifiBion  of  as 
iTineb  light  n^  ptjKtuiblu,  it  \%  clear  that  the  tlilekness  of  the  hxt 
ought  to  1)0  chiefly  in  the  dypth  of  the  window,  and  that  b 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  bar  we  may  diminish  its  brvadtbj 
clearly,  therefore,  we  should  employ  the  double  group 
sliafts,  7>,  of  Fig.  XTT".,  setting  it  edgeways  in  the  window  :* 
but  as  the  glie«  would  then  come  between  the  two  shafts,  wi 
muBt  add  a  member  into  which  it  is  to  be  fitted,  as  at  a, 
n^XLvn.       XL VII.,   and    uniting    these    three    mombei 

tS     together   in    the   s-implcst  way,  with  a  cniTef 
ly  instead  of  a  sharp  recess  behind  the  shaft 
•     we   have  the  section    &,  the   perfect,  but  sin 
•*  °     pleat   type   of  the    main  trairery  bars  in  gooij 

Qothie.     In  tr/forinni  and  cloister  tracery,  which  lias  no  gin 
to  Iiohl,  the  central  member  is  omiVlcA,  ani  N?ft^«is%  «,\U\er  tl 
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!  doalile  shaft,  itlvikys  tlio  mmt  graceful,  or  n  ranglo  and 
UK  nia^y  slinft,  which  in  the  simpler  nnd  more  nstnil  fonti. 
Aviii.  FiuaJly  :  tliore  is  an  intermediate  aiTanfrfinent  be- 
tbo  glazud  uud  ili*i  open  trawp>',  lli»t  vt  ihu  d'riimetlu 
rica  of  Venice.     l*fciiliar  wmJitious,  liereaft«r  to  be  do- 
reqnire  tlio- shafts  of    thot*  trnnwiefl  to  become  tha 
Vertical  Bupporta  of  the   riuont  and  walls,     Tlieir  thick- 
is  therefore  cnomions ;  and  yet  f r«e  cgi-css  is  rtx^uircd  l>c- 
eeu  them  (into  balconies}  which  is  obtaiiiud  by  doors  in  their 
glazing.     To  prevent  the  inconvenience   antl  uglinuss 
driving  the  hinges  and  fiiBtoiiiii;j;s  of  them   into  the  ^haftSi 
Laving  the  play  of  tlio  d)>orB  in  the  intervalB,  the  entim 
is  tlirowu  behind  tlm  pillarH,  nntl  attached  to  their  abaci 
bases  with  iron.     It  is  thn.<i  eccnrely  sustained  by  tlieir 
ev  bulk,  and  leaves  their  symmeti^'  and  sUattu   uudis- 


TIio  do]ith  at  which  the  glass  should  bo  placed,  in 

idows  without  traceries,  will  generally  \ni  fixed  by  the  forms 

their  bevelling,  the  glasw  occupying  the  narrowest  intervul ; 

when  its  position   is  not  thus  fixed,  as  in  many  Loudon 

it  IS  to  bo  rcnicnibcircd  tltat  tho  deeper  tho  glass  is  &et 

wall  being  of  given  tliicknoss),  tlio  more  light  will  enler, 

bI  the  clearer  tho  proBpoet  will  be  to  a  person  sitting  quietly 

lihe  centre  of  the  room ;  on  the  contrary,  the  farther  out 

iglaa&is  8tit,  the  more  convenient  the  window  will  be  for  a 

rising  and  looking  out  of  it.     Tlie  one,  therefore,  is  an 

mcnt  for  the  i»ilc  and   curious,  who   care  only  about 

is  going  on  upon  tho  earth  ;  the  other  for  those  who  are 

ing  to  remain  at  rest,  so  that  they  have  free  admission  of 

Ught  of  Ileaven.    Tliis  might  be  noted  as  a  curious  ex- 

lioaal  reason  for  the  iieceseity  (of  which  no  man  of  onli- 

feeling  would  doubt  for  a  moment)  of  a  dceji  rccc&a  in 

k'indow,  on  the  outside,  to  all  good  or  arcrhitectnral  elTcct : 

as  tliere  is  no  ruiuwn  why  ]>eople  should  be  made  idle  by 

Mng   it  in  tlieir  power  to  look  out  of  window,  and  as  the 

t  increase  of  li^ht  or  cJcaniess  of  view  in  t\\e  ctJixUtt  «oK  a. 
■fl  is  more  than  balanced  by  tho    loss  of  spsu^e,  auti  t\ia 
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greater  chill  of  tlie  nearer  glass  and  ooteide  air,  we  can,  I  fear, 
allege  no  other  structural  reason  for  the  picturesque  external 
recess,  than  the  expediency  of  a  certain  d^;ree  of  protection,  ■ 
for  the  glass,  from  the  brightest  glare  of  sunshine,  and  heaviest  , 
ruah  of  rain. 


CnAPTER  XVHL 


vaoTEcaos  of   apebttbr. 

§  L  "We  liave  liitherto  con«idcred  the  aperture  as  merdv 
picrRcd  iti  the  thicIcDees  of  the  walls ;  and  whea  lU  uiasoui-y 
J6  »iuk])1e  Olid  tho  tUlings  of  the  aperture  u'e  uiumportant,  it 
may  well  remain  so.  But  when  ttio  tiUings  aro  dcUeato  and 
fif  Taliic,  as  in  the  ease  of  colured  glass,  finuly  wrought 
tracery,  or  eculptnrc,  snoh  as  wc  shall  often  tind  occupying 
the  tjiapaniuii  of  doonrjivs,  some  protection  hoconn^  niice*- 
eary  against  tho  nm  of  the  rain  down  the  walls,  and  back  by 
the  herd  of  the  apertuiij  to  thu  joints  or  6urfa«e  of  tho  fill- 
higa. 

I  TT.  Tlie  firet  and  simplcf*  mode  of  ohtaining  this  Is  by 
UHttihing  tlio  jainlKf  and  aroh  head ;  and  this  ia  tlie  chief 
actical  scrvioo  of  aperture  mouldings,  which  aro  othorwi&o 
ntirely  decorative.  But  m  tins  very  decorative  diaractor 
idera  them  unfit  to  he  made  channels  for  rain  water,  it  is 
roll  to  add  some  external  roofing  to  the  aperture,  which  may 
irotoct  it  from  the  mn  of  all  the  rain,  except  that  which 
ccsasirHy  heats  into  its  own  area.  Tbis  protection,  in  Ita 
»«t  usual  form,  is  a  mere  dripstone  moulding  carried  over  or 
ind  the  head  of  the  aperture.  Hut  this  is,  in  reality,  only  a 
Mitrat^tCil  fonn  of  a  true  roof,  projecting  from  the  wall  o\'or 
upcrtnro;  and  all  protections  of  aperturee  "whatBoevor  are 
io  1*  conceived  as  portions  of  small  roofs,  attached  to  tho  wall 
id ;  and  supported  by  it,  eo  long  as  their  scale  admit*  of 
llicir  being  80  with  safety,  and  aftorwarrla  in  aneh 
may  bo  most  expedient.  The  ]in>peT  iorm'B 
Q(l  niodcfi  of  their  eupport,  ore  to  be  tluj  Rubiw* 
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§  in.  It«6p«ctiug  tlieir  propvr  fonu  we  need  not  stay  lo: 
in  duiibt.    A  deep  gable  is  evidently  the  Iwst  for  tlirowing 
raiii ;  even  a  low  gable  boinj;  lictter  tiian  »  bigli  arcb.      Fl 
roofs,  tliereforej  may  only  be  used  wben  tho 
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nature  of  the  building  renders  the  gablj^| 
nngiglitly  ;  as  when  th<'rc  iii  not  room  for  i^^ 
between  tlio  storio ;  or  when   the  object  is 
rather  shade  than  protection  from  niin,  as 
often  in  verandiilie  and   baloonies.     But  for 
general  Ecrvice  the  gable  is  the  proper  an^^ 
natural  forio,  and   may  bo  tiiken  or  ropr^H 
BeutAtivG  of  tlie  rest     Tli«n  this  gable  may 
either  project  unsupported  from  the  wall,  a, 
Fi^,  XLVJll.,  or  bo  carried  by  brackets  or 
spurs,  f\  or  by  walls  or  shafti^  ff,  which  Khafts 
or  wafls  may  tbemsclvos  be,  in  windows, 
carried  on  a  sin ;  and  this,  in  its  tnm,  sup- 
ported by  bracketa  or  spurs.    *W"e  shall  glanc 
at  the  appllcatiuns  ui  each  of  t^icao  fornu : 
order. 

g  IT.  Tliero  is  not  mneh  variety  in  the 
case  o(  the  first,  a.  Fig.  XtVUI.    In  the 
Cumberland  and  boi-dcr  eottages  the  dot>r  ig 
generally  protected  by  two  pieces  of 
limned  in  a  pablo.  giving  the  purest  pot>5iliIe  iyi«  of  the  fii 
fonn.     In  elaborate  architecture  such  a  projection  hardly  cv£ 
occurs,   and   in  large  architecture  cannot   with   safety 
without  brackets :  but  by  cutting  away  the  greater  part  of  tl 
pn^jecticn,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  plain  gAbled  w* 
nice,  of  which  a  perfect  example  will  be  found  in  TUte  \TL 
of  tlie  folio  scries.     With  this  first  complete  form  we  mi  " 
wi'iate    the   nnle,  sitigle,  projecting,  |iont-hou8e  roof ;  ii 
erfoot,  liecause   either    it    must    bo    level    and    the  w»t« 
lodge  lazily  upon  il,  or  throw  oft  the  drip  upon  the  persot 

^  V.   $.   h.  Fig.  XLYTTT.    This  xa  a  moei  beautiful 
nataraJ  tvpe,  and  ifi  found  in  a!l\  gJ^A  aniiivVwhuK^  Ivswi 
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iuglic^t  to  the  most  Immljlo:  it  is  a  freqnont  form  of  cottage 
oor,  luorii  especially  wlicn  carried 
>n  R|iDrs,  l>cing  of  pecnliarljf  trasy 
iDitintction  iu  wuud  :  as  itppliud 
to  lurge  arcliitticture,  it  coii  evi- 
dently Ihj  built,  in  its  boldest  and 
eiitiplust  fonn,  either  of  wood  only, 
t  on  a  scale  which  will  admit  of 
its  sides  being  each  a  single  slab  of 
■ne.  If  so  iargu  aa  to  rccjuire 
[ointod  nia^nry,  the  gabled  sidca 
evidently  nKjuint  Hiijipurt,  iind 
'-h  niubt  bo  thruwii  acroas  un- 
der them,  oa  in  Fig.  XLI X.,  from 
icsolc. 
If  wo  cut  the  pi-ojcotion  gradnally  down,  we  arrive  at  tho 
common  (rothie  gable  dripstone  carried  on  eniidl  bmckota, 
red  into  Ikesce,  heads,  or  sonic  other  ornamontid  fonn  ;  tha 
U-arch  in  rach  case  being  useless,  is  removed  or  coincides  with 
e  arch  head  of  the  aperture. 

g  VL  8.  OyFig.  XL VIII.     Substitnting  walls  or  pillars  for 
lO  brafiketfl,  we  may  carry  the  projection  m  far  out  as  wo 
Bhoofc,  and  form  the  perfect  porch,  either  of  the  cottage  or 
iltagv  church,  or  of  the  cathedral.     As  we  enlarge  the  strnc- 
ire,  however,  eert;un  nnxlifi cations  of  form  become  neceswny, 
iwhig  to  tho   inorosisud   luildueew  of  tho  required  supporiiug 
arch.     For,  as  the  lower  end  of  tha  gabled  roof  and  of  the 
^h  cannot  Citincido.  wo  have  ncReBfiarily  alnive  the  ebafta  ono 
the  two  forms  «  or  i,  in  Fig.  L.,  of  which  tho  liitter  is 
iy  tho  host,  rcfpiiriog  lose  maBonry  and  shorter  roofing ; 
id  when  the  arch  l)ecoines  so  larjie  as  to  cjiuse  a  hejivy  lateral 
rust,  it  may  Jjoconie  necewary  to  provide  for  its  farther  safe- 
ty [ty  ptntiades,  a. 

TiiiH  last  is  the  perfect  typo  of  apcrturo  protection.     None 
I'lhi-r  can  ever  he  invented  fin  good.     It  is  that  once  eiwpXct'jciA, 
by  (Jiottij  jri  the  r-afJiodra}  of  Fioreiice,  juiil  torn  down  V 
rtMiitore,  Sencifati-o  J7guacion<i,  to  erect  a  HetvaVesanwi 
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instead  ;  and  another  sacb  lias  beca  dceti-oyod,  not  long  ait 
in  Venice,  tlie  porvli  of  tlio  cliui-ch  of  St.  Apolluiare,  uUo 
put  up  some  Uenaiftsance  npholatory  :  for  Ut^naisfianco,  jue  if 
weru  nut  nuisaaco  enough  in  tho  more  fact  of  iid  uwn 
enco,  nppL'iirs  invarial>Iy  as  a  bea«t  of  prey,  aud  founds  itaelf ' 
tlic  ruin  of  all  tliat  b  best  aad  noblest     MaJiy  such  powliS 
Iinwevpr,  happily  etiU  exist  in  Italy,  and  are  among  its 
pal  glorittt. 

Flf.  h. 


§  vu.  When  porches  of  this  kind,  carried  by  walls, 
placed  cloee  tot^etlier,  im  irv  casus  where  tliere  nre   many 
lai-ge  entrances  to  a  cathedral  front,  they  wuuki,  in  their 
era!  fonn,  leave  deep  and  nncomfortahlc  inter\-a!s,  in  wl 
dninp  would  lod^  and  grass  fi;row  ;  and  there  would  be  a| 
f«]  feelinj;  in  Rpproaching  the  door  in  the  midst  of  a 
as  if  some  of  them  might  miss  tlie  real  doora,  aud  be  dri^ 
into  tho  iiitul-vals,  and  embayed  there.     Clearly  it  will 
natural  and  right  expedient,  in  unch  canes,  to  open  tho  wall 
the  porch  wider,  so  that  thiiy  may  eorreflpond  in  slope,  or : 
ly  so,  with  the  bevel  of  tho  doorway,  and  cither  meet 
other  in  the  intervals,  or  have  tlie  eaid  intervals  closed  up' 
an  intermediate  wall,  po  tliat   iiolifidy  may  get  enibayodJ 
them.     The  porches  will  thus  ho  united,  and   form  one 
of  groat  open  gulphs  or  caverns,  ready  to  receive  all  eomi 
aud  dii'eet  the  currcjut  of  the   crowd   into  tho  narrower 
trances.    As  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  is  now  met' 
oaeli  other,  thy  piniiack's,  if  there  were  any,  must  be  reiiio^ 
'«/irf  Tratarspoiita  ph\ced  bolwu«u  ^adv  M«k  to  dischar;|ii' 
dull  Ue  drainage  of  the  galAca.    Tbia  »  VXxfc  W-rca.  (A.^( 
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»l)Ie  iiorlliern  porchcft^  without  cxceptiou,  bost  represented  by 
»  of  Ulieims. 

§  vnr.  Contracted  conditions  of   tlic  pinnacle   poi-ch  are 
itifully  tised  in  the  doore  of  the  cathedral  of  Hoi-ence  ; 
the  entire  arrangeiuent,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  ae  adapt  yd 
I  window  protection  and  decoration,  is  applied  \ty  Giotto  with 
jnocivftble  cxqnisitoucsa  in  the  windows  of  tlio  cnmpanilo ; 
boK  of  the  eathednd   itself  Iwing  all  of  tlie  ranio  type. 
Various  singnlar  and  detightfnl  conditiotie  of  it  ai-e  applied  in 
domestic  architecture  (in  tlie  Broletto  of  Konza  vury 
itly),  being  associated  with  balcoaiee  for  spooking  to  the 
!>ple,  and  pEiesing  into  pulpits.    In  tho  north  we  gliizc]  the 
of  Buch  iirojuctioiis,  and  tlii-y  become  bow-windows,  the 
■pe  of  rooting  hfiiug  then  nearly  immaterial  and  very  fan- 
tic^  often  a  conical  cap.     All  these  couditioui}  o£  window 
tion,  being  for  real  service,  aru  liiidlcsi-ly  delightful  (and 
icve  the  beiinty  of  the   balcony,  protected    by  an  open 
lOpy  supported  by  light  eliafti*,  never  yet  to  have  been 
srly  worked  out).     But  the  Renaissance  arcliiteete  de- 
oyed  all  of  them,  and  introduoed  the  magmficent  and  witty 
lan  invention  of  a  model  of  a  Greek  jjediinent,  with  its 
lices  of  iiionBtrouB  thickiiei*.  braeketed  up  above  tho  win- 
Tbe  horinoiital  conuce  of  the  jicdiment  is  thna  nselesa, 
of  eonrae, therefore,  retained;  the  protection  to  tho  head 
'the  window  being  oonstructed  on  the  principle  of  a  hat  with 
■crown  eewn  up.     But  the  deep  and  dark  triangular  cavity 
i)i  obtuiued  affords  farther  opportuulty  for  putting  urnaiiniiit 
of  sight,  of  which  the  Renaissance  architects  are  not  bIuw 
I  avail  thcmsclvft;. 
A  more  rational  condition  is  the  complete  pediment  with  a 
iple  of  shafts,  or  pilasters,  carried  on  a  bracketed  sill ;  and 
windows  of  this  Idud,  which  have  been  well  designed,  are 
riisjie  the  best  things  which  the  Rynai&sancc  Bchools  have 
iuc<!d  :  tboee  of  Wliituhall  are,  in  tliejr  way,  exceedingly 
liful;  and  those  of  the  Palazzo  Rioardi  at  Florvnw,  in 
siniplicitj"  and  snWjVjnYj',  <*ire  scarcely  uuwoTt\^'^  ol  t\i«\t 
fuitot/  dea^ner,  Michnel  An^Jo. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 

6UPEBIM  POSITION. 

§  I.  The  reader  has  now  some  knowledge  of  every  feature 
of  all  possible  architecture.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
building  which  may  be  submitted  to  his  criticism,  if  it  be  an 
edifice  at  all,  if  it  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  heap  of  stones 
like  a  pyramid  or  breakwater,  or  than  a  large  stone  hewn  into 
shape,  like  an  obelisk,  it  will  be  instantly  and  easily  resolvable 
into  some  of  the  parts  which  we  have  been  hitherto  consider- 
ing :  its  pinnacles  will  separate  themselves  into  their  small  shafts 
and  roofs ;  ite  supporting  members  into  shafts  and  arches,  or 
Walls  penetrated  by  apertures  of  various  shape,'  and  supported 
by  various  kinds  of  buttresses.  E«specting  each  of  these 
several  features  I  am  certain  that  the  reader  feels  himself  pre- 
pared, by  understanding  their  plain  function,  to  form  some- 
tiling  like  a  reasonable  and  definite  judgment,  whether  they 
bo  good  or  bad ;  and  this  right  judgment  of  parts  will,  in  most 
cases,  lead  him  to  just  reverence  or  condemnation  of  the  whole. 

§  II.  The  various  modes  in  which  these  parts  are  capable 

of  combination,  and  the  merits  of  buildings  of  different  form 

and  expression,  are  evidently  not  reducible  into  lists,  nor  to 

be  estimated  by  general  laws.     The  nobility  of  each  building 

depends  on  its  special  fitness  for  its  own  purposes;  and  these 

purposes  vary  with  every  climate,  every  soil,  and  eveiy  national 

custom :  nay,  there  were  never,  probably,  two  edifices  erected 

in  which  some  accidental   difference   of   condition   did   not 

require   some  difference  of  plan  or  of  structure;    so   that, 

respecting  plan  and  distribution  of  jiart*,  I  do  not  hope  to 

collect  any  universal  law  of  T^^t',  \>u\.  ^(sift  »3re  a.  few  pointf 

necessary  to  be  noticed  respecting  \Xms mcKOfc  Vs  -^VWVs^ 
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littuaod  in  huildingR  of  various  plans,  aud  tlio  eiipediuiicy 
iml  fiujtiiutii  of  Biiperimiwsitiuu  of  oue  story  or  tier  of  orcki- 
tiipe  alwvc  iUiotUor. 
§  ui.  For,  ill  the  preceding  in<jiury,  I  Have  always  euppo&ctl" 
sr  that  a  siuglu  Bluift  would  reuch  to  (he  top  of  tLo  buildiii^, 
'  tliat  the  farther  height  reijiiiruiJ  might  he  adduU  iy  pbin 
il[  above  the  heads  of  the  arches;  wliercas  It  may  uftcn  I>e 
(Jiw  expcdicut  to  complete  the  entire  lower  aoriea  of  arclies, 
iiaU  the  lower  wall,  with  a  bold  string  course  or  comic«,j 
lild  another  Bcncs  of  Bhaftti,  or  aiiotlier  wall,  ou  the  top 
lit. 
§  IV.  TliiB  8ui>enrnposttion  ib  eijon  in  ita  siiupleet  fomi  in  tliu 
jrior  Bliafts  of  a  Greek  temple ;  and  it  has  been  largely  used 
.nearly  all  countries  where  buildings  have  l>een  meant  for 
!  aervico.     Outcry  has  often  been  nueed  against  it,  but  the 
ig  is  £o  Bternly  ueeuBsary  that  it  Iius  aJwaya  foi'cud  itself  iuto 
iptaiuee ;  and  jt  would,  therefore,  be  merely  losing  tiuio  to 
ito  tho  argiiinontj!  of  tlioee  who  havo  attempted  it8  dispai*- 
lent.    Thus  far,  however,  tliey  have  reason  on  their  side, 
if  a  building  can  be  kept   in  one  gnind  mans,  without 
rifioiug  either  ite  risible  or  real  adapttitioa  to  ita  objoRtfi,  it 
lot  well  to  divide  it  into  stories  until  it  Iiaa  reached  propoi*- 
too  large  to  be  juatfy  measured  by  the  eye.     It  ought 
to  be  dinded  in  order  to  mark  its  Imlk ;  and  decorative 
^sions  are  often  possible,  whicli  rather  increase  than  deeti-oy 
I  expression  of  general  unity.  « 

§  T.  Sui>erimpo6itioa,   wisely   praetieed,  ia  of  two  kinds, 
Etly  oontraiy  to  each  other,   of  weight  on  Hghtnefia,  and 
[lightnesa  on  weight ;  while  the  Buporimpositldn  of  welglit 
[weight,  or  Hglitne»8  on  lightness,  k  nearly  always  wrong. 
1.  "Weight  on  ligUtncsB :  1  do  not  say  weight  on  tncohtejtu. 
8nperimi>osition  of  the  human  Imdy  on  it6  liinbb  I  call 
|iglit  on  Uglitness  :  the  su peri m position  of  the  branchoe  on 
'  trunk  I  call  lightness  on  weiglit :  in  both  cases  the  snp- 
iR  fnlly  ade-iuate  to  the  work,  the  fonn  of  suppnrt  beliij^ 
jwlatal   by    t|je  diUrivnciis   oi  requirement.     ^oVi™?,  w 
vtntv  i$  Jmlf  6o piimfal  aa  the  apparent  want  ol  6\vSi(i\ii\!X 
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Bopport  when  tlie  wcijjlit  above  is  visibly  pMsive;  for 
buildiiige  are  not  passive;  eome  ucm  to  rise  b^  llieir 
6tn-iigtli,  or  lluiit  by  their  own  buoyancy;  a  dome  reijuirei 
visibility  u£  support,  oue  fancies  it  Bupportwl  by  the  air. 
}>naiivo  architcctaro  without  holp  for  itfi  pa^iveiioHt  is  m 
(lurablij.     In  a  httoly  built  house,  No.  80,  in  Oxford  Sir 
thn-'«j  hnge  Btonc  pillare  iu  the  second  «t«ry  are  carried  app 
cntty  by  the  cdgce  of  three  sheets  of  plate  glu^  ui  the  Imt. 
hardly  know  anything  to  match  the  paiufubics8  of  this 
eciinu  other  of  our  Khop  etructiireB,  in  which  tlie  irun-worii  I 
concealed ;  nor,  even  when  it  is  ajiiKii-ejit,  ran  the  eye  ever : 
KLtiatlcd  of  their  socnrity,  when  biiilt,  aa  at  pi-esent,  with  fifty! 
sixty  feet  of  wall  above  a  rod  of  iron  not  the  width  of  this] 

^  vu  The  proper  forms  of  thiH  superluijiositiun  of  we^ 
on  Ughtuees  liavu  arisen,  for  the  most  {mrt,  from  the  m 
or  dt^irablcnoss.  in  many  situnliuiiii,  of  elevsUing  the  inluibit 
jwrtions  of  buildings  considerably  alx»ve    the   ground  le^ 
especially  thoeo  cxpoBcd  to  damp  or  immdation,  and  tlio 
sequent  almtidonmont  of  the  pround  story  as  unaervioeable^j 
else  the  smrrcndorof  it  to  pnblie  pnrposes.     Tliiis,  in 
iiiarltet  and  town  lioiisee,  tlie  ground  story  is  left  open 
ffonoral  place  of  ehcltered  njsort,  and  the  enclosed  apartinc 
raised  on  pillatK     In  ahnost  all  warm  oonntrios  tlio  luj 
Blniofit  the  necessity,  of  arcades  to  protect  the  paasen^ers  fr 
tlic  sun,  and  the  dcsirablcnees  of  large  space  in  the 
ahove,  lead  ttrtlio  eame  construction.     Throughout  the  Tc 
tian  islet  ^'roii]>,  the  houses  seem  to  have  been  thus,  in  the' 
instance,  universally  built,  ail  the  nklcr  palaces  appearing] 
have  had  the  tcz  de  chaussi^c  perfectly  open,  thonp]MT|i; 
of  the  palace  being  Bustaincd  on  magnificent  lU'chc.*,  and 
BmallcT  lionnes  sustained  in  the  same  manner  on  wooden  pie 

,Btill  i-ctainod  in  many  of  the  cortiles,  and  exhibited  char 
Utically  tliiioiighont  tho  main  sti-eet  of  Murimo.     As 
became  more  valuable   and  liouse-mom  more  scarce,  tl»^ 
groiind-floora  we^ts  enclosoil  with  wall  veila  bctwonn  the  nri| 

j)ii!  fihafts,  and  so  roumiu  ;  \mt  t^v?  l.y\^p,  «<  <lvtt  stfucturc  (if 

entire  city  U  given  '    *'     DflpaV  VvvWft. 
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^TO.  To  this  kiiiU  of  su peritu position  we  owe  the  uiOHt 

ic  street  effects  thraughoiit  the  world,  and  tho  mo8t 

ffiil,  as  well  «8  tho  inrint  i,'nire»MHie,  buildings,  fmni  the 

iriv-sliiifted  faiitiuty  of  the  Alliambra  (n  buiMtiig;  nis  l>c-:^utifnl 

I  disposition  aa  it  is  Iiaso  in  ornamentation)  to  tho  foiir-legged 

tolidiiy  of  tlie  Swiss  ChuUtt  :*  nor  tlir^c  only,  bot  great  ]mit 

tbe  effect  of  our  catliedi-als,  in  wliich,  nece^starily.  tlio  eUiwj 

Hfuriuin  and  dureslory  whIIb  are  8U|)cniii])OKud  on  the  navo 

ersi  porluipK  with  must  luajetity   wlicru   with  jp'cntcst  tiini- 

ptdty,  m  in  tlic  old  buf^ilicun  typcg,  and  the  noblo  ciithccti'Al 

Pifia. 

§  VIII.  Id  order  to  tliw  dalightfulneBB  aiid  Beoority  of  all 

hcii  arrangements,  this  law  must  Iw  obsen'ed  : — that  in  pro- 

tion  to  the  height  of  wall  above   thcin,  iho  phaftH  are  to 

idjort.     Yon  ina.y  take  yonr  givon  lieiglit  of  wall,  and  turn 

qonntity  of  that  wall  into  pliaft  that  yon  like ;  Imt  yon 

not  tnm  it  all  into  tall  shafts,  and  then  put  niore  wall 

ive.     Thus,  liaving  a  house  five  stories  liigb,  you  may  turn 

lower  story  into  ahafts,  and  leavo  tlin  Ttiiir  storiee  in  wall  ; 

the  two  lower  stones  into  sliafts,  ajid  leave  three  in  wall ; 

ll,  whatever  yon  add  to  tlio  Bhaft,  you  tnnst  take  fi-oni  the 

11.     Then  also,  of  conrsc,  the  shorter  the  shaft  the  thicker 

Iw  it«  jm'portirmate,  U  not  itA  actual,  diameter.      In  the 

Pahice  of  Venice  tho  Bliortest  i-haftjj  are  alwayti  the 

^ekcst-t 

§  tx.  The  second  fcind  of  supcriniptisitio;],  HjjhtnesB  on 
pight,  it*,  in  itis  most  necessary  a^,  of  stories  of  lionnes  one 
anntlier.  where,  of  couj-ee,  wall  veil  is  rwjuii-cd  in  tlie 
rcr  onfw,  and  has  to  support  wall  veil  above,  aided  by  as 
of  shaft  stnictnre  aa  Is  attainable   wJtliin    tlie    given 


(Bpeol  much  oE  my  life  ammig  tlio  Alps;  hnt  InrTcrpnss.  whlimii 
19  of  Hfw  surprliie.  the  Chiiiel.  slainling  on  lU  fmir  prg»((-Ji('h 
1  wilh  a  fliil  stODc).  buliiiiicrt  in  the  fury  of  Alpine  wiTtda.  ll  is  not, 
(tencrally  knnwn  thai  Mil-  tlilc/  use  of  llii'  arr!i.ngi>nM!iil  vm  nnl  wi 
ch  to  mi«c  Uie  hiilldliig  nhnvc  iho  snow,  as  1 1  get  a  dransUt  nt  w^yl 
nfMh  It,  rrhh/i  may prfVCBt  iJip  drift  (mm  rinitip  npHiuftlHsftVAcs. 
f  AppoBfitx  W,  "SJtafts  ofthu  Tiacal  Palace." 
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liintta.    Thu  gruutoet,  if  not  the  only,  merit  of  the  Rom 
jtnd  [{&iiai»tuuix>  Vtiuctian  ai'cJiit:ect8  is  their  gniccfal  ntani^< 
went  of  this  kind  of  sniKrriinjKisition  ;  eomctimefi  of  complcl 
couJUi^  of  external  archub  uiid  shafts  oue  above  the  other 
Konietiiiiee  of  apertures  with  iutermedmU)  eoniict»  ut  the  levds 
of  tlie  lloons  anil  lai'ge  sUaftn  froia  top  to  buttotu  uf  the  build^H 
ii)j^;  alwavs  ol>M;rviiig  that  tlio  upper  storioe  diatl  be  at  oiice^^ 
lighter  and  richer  thnii  the  lower  ortui.    Tlie  entire  value  of 
Biich  hiiilding!*  <U>pend»t  upon  tliu  perfect  and  easy  expri?iS8ion 
of  the  relative  strength  of  the  stories,  and  the  unity  ublujned 
by  the  varietioa  of  their  pi-oportions,  while  yet  the  fact  o: 
eiiperirnpohliioii  and  Kcparulion  by  floore  is  frankly  told. 

^  X.   In  chiiruhojs  iirid  other  buildings  in  whieb  there  is  n 
separation  by  floora,  another  kind  of  purealiaft  supcriinpoaitio 
U  often  iiiMjd,  in  oi-dcr  to  enable  tlic  huilder  to  avail  himself  o 
bIioiI:  and  slender  shafts.     It  has  been  noted  that  these 
oftoii  e:u>i]y  attuiiiiible,  uud  of  precious  materials,  wheu  t>ha.f 
large  enough  aod  strong  enough  to  do  Uie  work  at  once,  i;oul 
not  bo  obtained  except  at  unjnstiiiable  expense,  and  of  coarso' 
stone.    The  architect  has  then  no  choice  bnt  to  arrange  hia 
M-ork  in  aucceasive  stories;  either  frankly  completing  the  a 
work  ami  cornice  of  cach»  and  bt^Juning  a  new  story  above 
whii;Ii  is  tlie  honcfitcr  and  nobler  way,  or  olso  tying  the  wtori 
together  by  SHpplomeiitary  shafts  from  floor  to  roof, — tlio 
general  practice  of  the  Xoithem  Gothic,  and  one  which,  unless 
niofit  gi-accfiiUy  managed,  gives  tlio  look  of  a  scaffolding,  with 
ci-o^^^-^Kdes  tied  to  ite  uprights,  to  tJie  wliole  clei-estory  wall. 
The  best  method  is  that  which  avoids  all  cliance  of  the  uprigh 
Eliuflj)  iK/iiug  buppotied  eontinuoitii,  by  increasing  tlieir  nunilte 
anil  changing  their  plaeiss  in  the  upper  stories,  so  that  tb 
whole  work  branches  from  the  groniid  like  a  tree.     This  is  th 
sut>erinj])o*itioiv  of  the  Byzantine  and  tho  Pisan  Romanesque 
tJte  most  beautiful  exauiples  of  it  being,  I  think,  the  Soutbe 
portico  of  St.  Mark's,  tho  church  of  8.  Giovanni  at  Pistoj; 
ajjii  the  ajise  of  the  cailiedral  of  Pisa.     lu  Renaissance  wori 
I  tho  two  /Jrineiplcs  arc  equally  distiuet,  though  the  i^hafts  ai 
t/"  Utiuk)  alwiiYA  one  above  the  oUict.    tW  twwJwr  \aa.-2  «ic«  oi 
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tlie  best  eramples  of  the  6cp«r»tclj  STipcrinipnficd  rtoiy  In 

iteluill  (and  another  far  inferior  in  St.  ratirfi),  and  by  tum- 

himself  ronnd  at  Wliitcliall  tuny  comptu-e  witli  it  the  nysteiu 

wiinectiiiK  Rluifts  in  tliu  Truasury  :  though  tliiH  is  a  eingii- 

|iri_v  IkkI  exampli;,  the  window  cornices  of  the  first  floor  V*iiig 

ke  shelvea  in  a  cupboard,  and  cutting  the  mass  of  the  build' 

:in  two,  in  spite  of  the  pillars. 

gxL  But  this  supcrimposidon  of  lightness  on  weight  la 

Hi  more  distinctly  the  system  of  many  bnildiugs  of  the  kind 

hieh  1  have  aiiovc  called  Architecture  of  PoBition,  that  i&  to 

f,  architecture  of  which  the  gruiiter  part  is  intended  merely' 

I  keep  something  in  n  |x%iiUar  position;  as  in  light-houses, 

many  towers  and  Iwlfn'ce.     Tlio  siibjoctof  Bpirc  and  tower 

litecture,  however,  is  6o  interesting  and  extensive,  that  I 

Ire  Uiouglits  of  writing  a  detached  cgs&y  upon  it,  and,  at  all 

it*!,  cannot  enter  upon  it  here:  hut  tliis  nmch  is  enough  for 

reader  to  note  for  our  present  purjioBe,  that,  although  many 

^r9  do  in  reality  sbind  on  piers  or  shafts,  as  the  central 

of  cathedmls,  yet  the  expression  of  all  of  theju,  iuid  tlio 

etmctnro   of  the  best  and  strongest,  arc  tho  elevation  ni 

■dually  diminishing  woig)]t  on  masi^y  or  even  solid  foiinda- 

Nevorthelees,  since  the  tower  is  in  its  origin  a  huikling 

'Btrength  of  dofonce,  imd  faithfnlnesa  of  watch,  rather  than 

endor  of  aspect,  its  tnie  expression  is  of  just  m>  much,  dimi* 

ion  of  weight  iipwards  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  fully  bal- 

,  etrengtii,  not  a  jot  more.     There  naupt  be  no  liglit-Iiead- 

In  your  nohlo  tower:  iniprcgnnblo  foundation,  wrathful 

t,  with  tlie  vizor  down,  and  the  dnrk  vigilance  seen  through 

he  cU^fw   of  it;  nf»t  the  filigree  crown  or  entbroidcred  cap. 

[n  towers  are  so  grand  as  the  aqnare-browed  ones,  with  massy 

lices  and  rent  btittlements:  next  to  these  come  the  fantastic 

arc,  with  their  various  fonns  of  steep  roof ;  the  best,  not 

'  cone,  but  tlie  plain  gable  thrown  very  high ;  laat  of  all  iu 

mind  (of    good    towen>),   those  with   epii-fifl  or  crowns, 

Mijjlt  these,  of  conree,  are  littcBt  for  ec^cl&'^iastieal  ^mr^iosea, 

capiblc-  of  the  richest  ornament.     The  paUrj  iovxt  Crt  <i\^\\. 

'm»c/£'d  things  we  call  towers  in  England  (aa  m  \ui:V 
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mins>ter),  are  more  confeutiuner's    Gotliic,  and    not  wo: 
cl  listing. 

§-xn.  Kilt,  in  all  of  tlicra,  thU  I  believe  to  be  a  point 
cliief  necessity, — that  they  shall  seem  to  stand,  and  ghall  veril 
Bland,  in  thcii-  owa  sti-engtli;  not  by  hulp  of  buttroiees  ii 
artful  balauciiigs  on  tbiH  sidn  suid  »n  that.     Vonr  noblu  tow* 
inufit  Qcod  no  help,  must  ho  Bustairiud   by  no  crutfthw,  iiniet 
ive  place  to  no  euBpicioti  of  decrepitude.     It«  otftc©  may  lie 
'to  ■withstand  war,  look  forth  for  tidings,  or  to  point  to  heavea' 
but  it  must  have  in  ilA  own  M-idl^  the  btrength  to  do  this;  it 
to  bu  it^jeU  a  bulwark,  not  to  be  eastaiiicd  by  other  bidwarki 
to  rise  and  look   fortii,  "■  the  towei'  of  Li^biuion  tliat  looketli 
toward  J)ain;iKnin,"  lifco  astern  sentinel,  not  like  a  child  bul 
up  in  its  nurse's  lu-ms.      A    tower    may,   Indeed,  have 
kind  of  buttrcas,  a  projef'tion,  or  siihordinatc  tower  at  each 
its  angles;  bnt  thcBo  are  to  its  main  body  like  the  satellites 
a  shaft,  joined  with  its  stren^'-th,  and  associated  in  its  upright* 
nees,  part  of  the  tower  itself:    exactly  in  the  proportiou 
wlucli  they  lose  their  niusaive  unity  with  its  body  and  assui 
the  fonn  of  tine  buttress  walls  set  on  its  angles,  the  tow< 
loses  its  dignity. 

§  xiii.  Tliese  tiro  characters,  then,  arc  common  to  all  nob 
towers,  however  otherwise  different  in  purpose  or  feature, 
the  first,  that  they  rise  from  mt^s-y  foundation  to  lighter  Buni- 
niils,  fi-owniiig  witli  battleinenlji  perhaps  h"t  yot  evident 
more  picrwd  and  thinner  in  wall  than  henciith,  and,  in  m 
ecclesiastical  examples,   divided    into  rich  open  work  :  tJic 
second,  that  whatever  the  form  of  the  tower,  it  shall  not  ft 
pear  to  stand  by  help  of  buttresses.     It  follows  from  the 
condition,  as  indeed  it  would   liave  followed  from   ordiiia 
HBthetie  requirements,  that  we  shall  have  continual  varinti 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  stories,  and  tlic  larger  nninlxT 
ftpeitnres  towards  the  top,— a  condition  exqnisitoly  carried  o' 
in  the  old  Loiuburdic  towers,  in  which,  however  small  thi 
way  itn,  the  number  of  apertm-es  is  always  regularly  inoro: 
tcwarda  the  summit;   gcn«nv\\^  imu  mwvlow  in   the  lo 
\etorwSf  two  in  tho  second,  t^veul\\T(yi,&stt,ax\^%\^\*sVm\\, 
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two,  four,  anti  tiixy  u'itli  l>pftut.ifn1  s^'inmctrics  of  placing, 

at  presunt  to  ■"ir  pnr]x>sc.     We  may  snrticiently  exemplify 

general  hiwri  of  tower  buildiug  by  pliiciiig  sidu  by  bidu, 

inrii  to  thu  tSLiiiu  tcalo,  a  mudiiuval  tower,  iu  which  uio»t  u£ 

w  art*  simply  aud  umiffectedly  obs€rv«l,  aud  one  of  oiir 

■n  modem  towcra,  in  wliicli  every  one  of  thcin  U  nuluUxlf 

laniali  a]Kice,  coiiveuieiit  for  comparison.     (Plitte  VI.) 

§  jov.  The  old  tower  is  tliat  of  St.  Mark's  at  Vetiico,  not  a 

pei-fcct  example,  for  its  top  is  Itenaiseauce,  but  aa  good 

BiuuHKiiici*  nfi  (lioro  is  in  Venieo  ;  and  it  w  tit  for  our  present 

drjwiH;,  lie<-'auB«  it  owca  none  of  its  elloift  to  nruament.     It  in 

lut  simply  aa  it  well  can  Iw  to  answer  its  pur|MJso :  no 

ea ;  no  external  features  wliaU'ver,  except  Bonie  liutB  at 

and  the  Ioggi;H  afternrsu-dii  built,  which,  on  pnr]>09e, 

ive  not  drawn  ;  one  bold  si]uaro  laam  of  biickwork  ;  dou* 

iwallj>,  with  an  iwconditig  inclined  ])lano  betweun  tJieiii,  with 

ire8  HA  entail   a&   potable,  and  tliCf^e  only  in  nocoi^ary 

^ring  just  tlio  lijcbt  required  for  aweiiiiin^  tlic  atair  or 

,uot  a  ray  more;  and  the  weight  of  tJie  wholo  relieved 

by  the   double   pilasters   on  the  sides,  Bustainii)|^  Email 

litfi  at  the  top  of  the  mass,,  each  dcc^oi'ated  with  the  Kesillop 

Icttt'klo  ehcll,  preeently  li>  bo  nuticuti  as  fretpiout  iu  Reiiais- 

omament,  and  here,  for  onee,  thoroughly  well  apjilicd. 

en,  when  tlio  ncwwary  height  is  roiched,  thu  belfry  is  left 

en,  as>  in  t}ie  ordinary  Romanesque  &i)np:mile,  only  the  shafts 

ins  slender,  but  severe  aud  eiuiple,  aiid  the  whole  crowned 

u»  inueli  ejpire  luj  the  tower  would  carry,  to  render  it  uioro 

iueuble  aa  a,  landtnark.     The  arrangement  is  repeated  in 

ilwrh'iw  ranipanilrii  thnuighont  Italy. 

XV.  The  one  beside  it  is  one  of  those  of  the  lately  built 

Jlcgc  at  Edinbui-gh.    I  have  not  taken  it  aa  worse  than  iiuuiy 

•rs  (Just  as  I  have  not  taken  the  St.  Mark's  tower  as  better 

Ji  many  others) ;  Imt  it  happens  to  eoniprens  our  liritisli 

torn  of  tower  building  into  sniall   space.      Tlio  Yenotian 

ridoe  350  foot,*  aiid  Iiaa  no  buttreases,  thougli  built  of 

1  hjTv  taken  iProfonsor  WilUs'a  estimaU;;  llicri;  WioR  S!iwixfcvwQ.irj 
twifubi  sOtifmeitU    I  did  uot  UUte  Uui  trouble  U)  vaiivk»»ft  >Ssa 


brick  ;  the  British  tower  rises  ISl  feet,  and  h  built  of  stood, 
bat  is  snppoMHl  ti>  ho  inoaimhlc  of  Btaiidtiig  without  two  h^ 
bnttreues  on  each  angle.  The  8t.  Mark's  tower  has  a  lu^lt 
sloping  TOiflj  but  carrier  it  eiuiply,  ixH^iiriiig  no  piiiDictu^  si 
its  uii}»tes ;  tho  British  tower  bus  no  vUihle  roof,  but  has  four 
piunadue  for  aicrc  oniaiticnt.  Tho  Venetian  tower  has  is 
liglilest  ptirt  nt  the  top,  and  is  mossy  at  the  base  ;  the  Britiriii 
tower  has  its  lightest  part  at  the  base,  and  shuts  np  Its  vinduvj 
into  a  loere  arrowsltt  at  the  top.  What  the  tower  was  built 
for  at  all  inn&t  thcrefoi'c,  it  woius  to  mo,  remain  a  iny^orv  to 
evitrj'  Iwholder ;  for  surely  no  studious  inhabitjiut  of  its  tipjicr 
chambcre  will  Iio  conceived  to  be  pursuing  his  employment* 
by  the  light  of  tho  fingle  chink  on  each  side ;  and,  had  it  Ijc-I'U 
intended  for  a  belfry,  the  soand  of  its  bells  would  have  IwCfl 
as  eSoctually  proroatcd  from  getting  oat,  as  the  light  from 
getting  in.  i 

§  XVI.  In  connexion  with  tho  subject  of  towers  and  pfi 
sn  per  imposition,  one  other  feature,  not  courentently  to  btf 
omitted  front  our  house-building,  requires  a  moment's  notice^' 
—the  staircase.  i 

Tji  inodurn  hoiisea  it  can  hardly  bo  considered  an  ardiilw*;! 
tural  featuri'.  and  is  nearly  alwjiys  an  ngly  one,  from  its  hviagl 
apparently  withnnt  Bupjwrt.  And  here  I  may  not  nnfitlyootei 
the  unportant  distlnctioD,  wliJch  perhaps  onght  to  have  U«ii  i 
dwelt  upon  in  some  places  before  now,  between  tlie  nutrocU&if^ 
and  the  jjerilous  iii  aj>parent  constniotion.  Tiiisre  are  many, 
edifices  which  are  awful  or  admirable  in  their  heigiit,  iiffll' 
lightness,  and  boldness  of  form,  respecting  which,  Jiovorthetl 
lees,  we  have  no  fear  that  they  should  falh  Manyanv'' 
dome  and  aerial  aisle  and  arch  may  seem  to  stand,  as  I  -  ■;; 
by  miracle,  but  by  steadfast  nurade  notwithstanding ;  there  i* 
no  ftiar  that  tho  miracle  should  cease.  "We  have  asenBesf 
inherent  power  in  them,  or,  at  all  events,  of  eoneealcd  uitf 
mysterious  provision  for  their  safety.    But  in  loaning  towe(^ 

height  myself,  the  buildiui;  l>t:Eiig  rnie  wliidi  does  not  come  wtlhin  li*l 
/SHiTT  of  our  future  imiuU-lt-t;;  ftviA  vie  tmiwA  AUuwuAmw.,  «wen.  tuiro.  ««  *| 
no  imporlanci^  as  respccU  Ihu-  f\uev,iioii  bA  V-jaw.. 
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:  of  Viio.  or  Bologna,  and  in  much  minor  architocture,  pns- 

!  •■irchitectiire,  uf  uiudKrii  tiiiit'*i,  we  fuol  tliat  tlicre  »  but  a 

lacc  between  tho  building  and  destruction  ;  that  there  ie  uv 

juloiis  life  in  it,  which  animates  it  into  Keenrity,  Init  iin 

tiWinatc.  perhajMi  vain,  i-ct>igtancit  to  immciliato  diingcr.     Tho 

ip|)Gai'anc-e  of  this  \»  ofLtiri  as  strong   in   HniaJI  thin^  ok  in 

;  in  the  sounding-boards  of  pulpits,  for  instance,  when 

stained   by  a  single  pillar  behind  them,  eo   that  one  is  lit 

ad,  during  the  whole  sermon,  of  tlio  preacher  being  enis.hed 

a  BJngle  nail  should  give  way;  tind  ugain,  tlic  niodciT)  gco- 

ri«d  unsupported  BtaircaKU.     Tliere  is  gri^it  disid%'autage, 

I*,  in  the  arrangement  ef  tliia  latter,  when  room  is  of  value  ; 

nd  C3feca*ive  nngraccfalncss  in  its  awkward  divisions  of  the 

whIIb,  or  windows.     In  medliwal  aruhitecture,  wlit're 

:e  was  dc^mI  of  room,  tho  staircuse  wun  tipiral,  and  eiu!k>t>ed 

uerally  in  an  exterior  tower,  which  added  infinitely  to  the 

pe  effect  of  tho  building  ;   nor  was  the  stiiii"  itself 

cr  nor   less  commodious   than  the   nnlinary  r-nniprcjwed 

sight  ittairease  of  a  modem  dwelling-honse.     Many  of  the 

towere  of  domestic  architecture  owe  their  origin  to  tine 

jment.     In  Italy  the  btairejiwo  ie  often  in  the  o|ien  air, 

sanding  the  interior  court  of  the  honse,  and  giving  access 

I  it«  various  gullcricB  or  logglits:  in  this  case  it  is  almost  al- 

lys  fiuppnrted  by  bold  shafts  and  archew,  and  forms  a  most 

tercfiting  adilitional  feature  of  the  cortile,  but  pposcmts  no 

iliarity  of  constniotion  requiring  our  presmit  fxami nation. 

Wc  may  here,  thei-cfore,  close  our  inr|nine&  into  the  sul«- 

of  construction ;  nor  must  the  reader  be  dissatitiiied  with 

simplicity  or  apparent  biirrenness  of  their  prusent  results. 

will  find,  when  he  begins  to  apply  tlieni,  that  they  jut  of 

Borevaluc  than  they  now  Bccm;  but  I  liaveBtudionsly  avoidtnl 

ting  myself  be  drawn  into  any  intricKito  question,  bocaufle  I 

td  to  ask  from  the  reader  only  so  much  attention  as  it 

tjued  that  even  the  most  indiSeient  would  not  Ikj  unwilling 

pay  to  a  subject  whicli  U  Jiourly  becoming  »!  gT^atteT  yi^'*'^- 

^iml  wU'rest.    Svidvutiy  it  woiilif  Iiave  been  a\tog(i\.\v(;T  Xwj^A'i 

V-  piirjMtso  of  thU  easay  to  hare  entered  dcexiAy  mto  x\\e  '^y- 
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Btract  science,  or  closely  into  the  mechanical  detail,  of  eoni 
Btraetion  :  both  have  been  illustrated  by  writers  far  more 
capable  of  doing  so  than  I,  and  may  be  studied  at  the  reader's 
discretion ;  all  that  has  been  here  endeavored  was  the  leading 
him  to  appeal  to  something  like  definite  principle,  and  refer 
to  the  easily  intelligible  laws  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
whenever  he  found  his  judgment  likely  to  be  overborne  by 
authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  dazzled  by  novelty  on  the  other. 
If  he  has  time  to  do  more,  and  to  follow  out  in  all  their  bril- 
liancy the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  great  engineers  and 
ajchitects  of  the  day,  I,  in  some  sort,  envy  him,  but  must  part 
company  with  him ;  for  my  way  lies  not  along  the  viaduct, 
but  down  the  quiet  valley  which  its  arches  cross,  nor  through 
the  tunnel,  but  up  the  hill-side  which  its  cavern  darkens,  to 
see  what  gifts  Nature  will  give  us,  and  with  what  imagery  she 
will  fill  our  thoughts,  that  the  stones  we  have  ranged  in  rude 
order  may  now  be  touched  with  life ;  nor  lose  for  ever,  in 
their  hewn  nakedness,  the  voices  they  had  of  old,  when  the 
valley  streamlet  eddied  round  them  in  palpitating  light,  and 
the  winds  of  the  hill-side  shook  over  them  the  shado^re  of  the 
fern. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

XH£    3U.TEBIAI.   OF  OBSAiSESTT. 

^  I.  "We  enter  now  on  tho  second  diviBion  of  our  subject. 
iWc  have  no  moro  to  do  with  heavy  atones  and  hard  lines ;  wo 
I  going  tx>  bo  lijippy  :   to  look  round  in  tlio  world  and  dis- 
er  (in  a  bcHoub  manner  iilwuja,  however,  and  under  ii  mnm 
rcsjioniiibiHt}')  what  wc  like  beat  in  it,  and  to  enjoj  the  same 
OBT  leisure :  to  gather  it,  examine  it,  fasten  all  wo  can  of  it 
imperishable  forme,  and  put  it  where  we  may  see  it  for 
tr. 

This  is  to  decorate  architecture. 

§  n.  There  arc,  therefore,  three  stcpB  in  the  propnss:  firsts 
I  find  out  in  a  grave  manner  what  we  like  best;   secondly, 
I  pot  as  much  of  this  as  we  can  (whiob  is  little  enongh)  into 
thirdly,  to  put  this  formed  abstractiou  into  a  proper 

And  we  have  now,  tlicrefore,  to  make  these  three  incjuinea 
I  enccosfiion  :  firsts  what  wo  like,  or  what  is  the  right  material 
ornament;  then  how  we  are  to  present  it^  or  its  right  treat- 
ncnt ;  then,  where  we  are  to  pnt  it,  or  its  right  place.  I  think 
lean  answer  that  first  inquiry  in  this  Ohnpter,  the  second  in- 
airy  in  the  next  Chapter,  and  the  third  I  shall  answer  in  a 
"ore  diffueivc  manner,  by  hiking  up  in  sueceBfiion  Uio  several 
of  architecture  above  distiiiguifilied,  and  rapidly  noting 
I  kind  of  oniamcnt  fittest  for  each. 

UL  I  said  in  ehnpter  II.  g  tiv.,  that  all  noble  omaraonta- 
SD  was  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God*9  work.    This 
iiplied  that  tliere  was  lui  -iyijuble  oniamentaiion,  ■«\vn:\\  "w^ 
' expivimioii  of  m:ui's  delight  in   his  0T«n.     TVctg  \ft  wcw^ ^ 
cJiiefiy  degraded  classic  and  RcnaUsaucc,  m  ^\v\c\v  'iV'^ 
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oniaiitciit  IB  cejinpfwed  of  imitations  of  lliiiip5  niaile  I>y  man.  I^ 
think,  before   itmuiriog  wluit  wo  like  hvst  of  (itxiV  work, 
hail  iMsttcr  get  rid  of  all  this  imitation  of  man's,  and  bo  tjo 
en  re  we  do  not  like  tfiat. 

§  IV,  Wc  tliall  nipidly  gloiicc,  then,  at  tlie  material  iff 
ratiou  heiicu  clurivud.  And  now  1  caunot,  as  I  iiefore  liaw 
done  reepocting  eonatmction,  aminnee  the  reader  nf  one 
being  wrong,  and  another  right  I  Imvc  confessed  as  m«c 
again  and  again  ;  I  am  now  only  to  mate  appeal,  to  lu:n, 
cro6d-<pie«tion  him,  whether  ho  really  doee  like  things  or  m 
If  he  likes  the  ornament  on  the  l>ase*jf  the  column  of  thcTla 
Vendome,  compoecd  of  Wellington  boots  and  laecd  frock  Riiati 
I  cannot  help  it ;  I  can  only  eay  I  differ  from  him,  and  don^ 
like  it.  And  if,  thercfon.%  I  sjieak  dic^tatorially.  and  eay 
is  base,  or  degraded,  or  ngly,  I  mean  only  that  X  liclicvc  rae 
of  tlic  longest  experience  in  the  matter  ■n-oiild  cither  think : 
K>,  or  would  bo  prevented  from  thinking  it  go  only  by  eon 
morbid  condition  of  their  mindn ;  and  I  tielieve  that  the  readv 
if  he  examine  bhuijctf  candidly,  will  u«iud1y  ugruc  in 
Btatcnicnts. 

§  V.  Tlie  snbjeete  of  ornament  fonnd  in  man'fi  work 
properly  fall  into  four  heads :  1.  Instruments  of  art,  agricultnf 
aiid  war;    aiinor,  and  dress  j    2.  Di-ajjcry;    3.  Shijipingj 
Architocturo  it^tf. 

1.  Instruments,  annor,  and  drcsa. 

Tlio  cuFtoni  of  raising  trojiliitw  on  pillarfl,  and  of  dedicatit 
unnB  in  tfnijfleis  ajipesirs  to  liavo  firet  suggested  the  idea 
employing    them    as    the  snbjects   of  sculptural   omainet 
thenceforward,  this  abuse   liaa   been  chiefly  characteristic 
claeeical  areliitectnre,  whether  tnie  or  Renaissance.     Annor 
a  noMt;  thing  in  ite  prtJper  fit-rvice  and  suboidination  to 
body:  %q  is  an  unintarB  lildu  on  its  back ;    but  a  heap  of  nti 
skins,  or  of  shed  tirmor,  is  alike  unworthy  of  all  regard  or  ii 
tation.     We  owe  mneh  trae  sublimity,  and  more  of  dtdighrfu 
jjictnrceqnenese,  to  the  introduction  of  armor  both  in  paint 
and  nculpturc:  in  poetry  it  U  "betteT  feV\\\,— ^cw(vw*»u\\vl'c 
Achilics  is  Jess  grand  than  V' ^^  ^\4  ^\\c\^c&  \ii 
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igh  Phidiiia  would  rather  have  had  him  nnkod ;  In  nil  mwli- 
paiutin^.  unii«,  like  all  other  parta  uf  costiuue,  are  treated 
csqni^ito  cnrc  luid  diili^ht ;    m  tlic  deei^irns  of  Looiumlo, 
faelle,  and  I'enigino,  (ho  iiniior  flomutinu^  Ih!«>iiic'«  «lin(»t 
I  ooiispicuoiw  from  iliu  rit-li  and  t'lulk'SB  invrntiim  iH-f^towcd 
in  it ;    whilu  Ttti:m  and  RuLeiiB  etnik  in  its  GnaU  what  the 
lesc  and  Penigiaii  Bought  in  its  fonii,  somotimcB  subordi- 
ng   heroifiin   tu  the    Light   of    the   slwl,  while   the   great 
ligncra  -vrearicd  thomselvcs  in  ite  elahurate  fanc-y. 
But  all  this  lalxjr  was  given  t<)  tho  living,  not  the  dead 
Dor ;  to  the  shell  with  its  aitiniiil  in  it,  not  the  eiift  shell  of 
Ijcatth;  and  even  so,  it  was  introLluei?d  nioi-e  spuringly  by 
1  good  ficulptora  than  tho  good  paintew ;  for  tho  former  felt, 
with  juatite,  that  tlie  piu'nter  had  the  power  of  conquering 
over  proiiiinenee  of  cuetiune  by  the  expressiion  and  eolur 
the  connteiiaiKH!,  and  t]mt  by  the  darkness  uf  the  eye,  and 
of  the  check,  he  could  always  confjuer  tliu  gloom  and  tho 
of  the  mail ;   bnt  they  conld  lianlly,  by  any  iMiMnetw  or 
of  tie  marble  feAfrnrcs,  cotiqncr  the  forwai-dneas  and 
|)icnoHBnc89  of  the  shai-p  annorial  forms.      Their  armed 
;wcre  therefore  almost  alwayesuboi-dimite,  their  principal 
draped  or  naked,  and  their  ehoiee  of  subject  was  maoh 
ltience<l  by  this  feeling  of  neccseitj.     Tint  the  Renaif^wince 
iptors  displayed  the  love  of  a  Camilla  for  the  niero  eixyt  and 
e.     Paltry  and  false  alike  in  every  feeling  of  their  nar- 
red  minds,  they  attached  themi5.elves,  not  only  to  costnme 
Jiout  the  pereon,  but  to  the  pettiest  details  of  the  coetiuno 
They  could  .not  describe  Aeliilles,  but  they  could  de- 
kibe  his  shield;  a  sliickl  Uku  thoge  of  dedieiited  spoil,  without 
3dlc,  never  to  be  waved  in  the  face  of  war.     And  then  wo 
Itc  helmets  and  lances,  banners  and  swords,  somotimos  with 
to  hold  them,  somotinicfl  withcmt;  bnt  always  chiselled 
s  tailor-like  love  of  the  chasing  or  the  embroidciy, — show 
llmetB  of  the  stiige,  no  Vulcan  work  on  them,  no  heavy  haui- 
'  8tn>kes,  no  Etna  iire  in  tJjo  metal  of  tUcin,  uoUun?,  W\. 
to}inanf  crvefs  and  high  fvathers.     Aiui  these,  eajA,  \fo^(:?\\\M 
^wtiL'2-Jj-  hifapn.  or  grinning  vacantly  over  Vey-uU>uys,  \c»Yav 
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car- 


one  of  tlie  leading  decorations  of  Renais^inKt  siiTlii lecture.  »i 
tliat  one  of  the  bebt ;   for  ht'biietti  atiU  lancet^  however  looselj 
laid,  lu-e  better  tliaa  violinis  s.i\d  pipea,  and  boriks  of  mask 
■which  were  anntlier  of  the  Pullddian  and  Saiiwviniiin  euiu 
of  ornament.     Sujiported  l»y  aiidenl  authority,  the  uhuse 
becjimc  a  matter  of  pride,  and  since  it  was  easy  to  copy  a  lit 
of  cast  clothes,  bnt  difficnlt  to  manage  an  arranged  design  ol 
haman  figures,  the  indolence  of  architects  came  to  tlic  aid  of 
their,  affectation,  until  by  the  inodcrnGWo  find  t)in  practice  car- 
ried out  to  iU  inoRt  interesting  resnltn.  atid,  as  above  noted, 
large  piJr  of  boots  oeciipyiug  the  principal  place  in  the 
rebefs  on  the  ba^e  of  the  Colonne  Vend^iae. 

§  VI.  A  less  offensive,  because  singularly  grotesqne,  example 
of  the  abuse  at  ite  height,  occurs  in  the  Uutel  des  Invalided, 
where  the  donncr  windows  are  suits  of  ariuor  duwn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eursolet,  crowned  by  the  helmet,  aud  with  tbo 
window  in  the  middle  of  the  brciut.  h1 

InBtrunicnt^  of  agricuUnro  and  the  arts  are  of  leea  frequen^^ 
occurrence,  except  in  liieroglyphics,  aud  other  work,  where 
they  wo  not  employed  as  oraamente,  but  represented  for  the 
ealiu  of  aecnnito  knowledge,  or  as  eynibols.     Wherever  thei 
have  purpose  of  this  kind,  tlioy  a]*e  of  com-so  perfectly  right 
bur  tJicy  are  then  part  of  the  building's  convereation,  not  oor 
ducive  to  its  bfiauty.     The  French  have  managed,  ^^^th  gre 
destterity,  the  repi-esentatJon  of  the  machinery  for  tlic  elevati< 
of  their  Luxor  obelisk,  now  ecnlptnrerl  on  its  bai^e. 

§  VII.  2.  Drapery.     I  have  already  spoken  of  the  error 

introducing  drnpeiy,  as  such,  for  ornament,  in  the  "Sei 

Ijimps."     I  nniy  here  note  a  cunous  irtetanee  of  the  abuse  in 

the  ebnrfih  of  tlio  Josniti  at  Venice  (Renaissanoe).     On  fir^J 

entei-ing  yon  suppose  that  the  church,  lieing  in  a  poor  qiiartfl^f 

of  the  city,  has  been  somewhat  mo-anly  decomted  by  heavy^ 

greeu  aud  wluto  curtains  of  an  ordinary  upholsterer's  pattern;, 

on  looking  closer,  thoy  are  discovei-ed  to  be  of  nwirblo,  with 

f^rci-n  jiatteni  inlaid.   Another  remarkable  instance  is  in  a  pi 

of  not  altogether  unwortliy  areVvlecturft  at  Piu-\«<Kue  liivol 

tH'ii£uiu  the  coluiuii»  are  saDUoeed  \o  \)e  AccqTOXtAm'i^' 
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handkoreliitjfs  tietl  in  a  dtuiit  kiiut  ruitnd  the  middle  of  tJicm. 

This  ahrcwd  invention  bida  fail-  to  become,  a  new  order.    Mnl- 

|atndes  o£  massy  cnrtains  and  various  upholstery,  more  or  less 

imitation  of  that  of  the  drawing-room,  are  carved  and  j^^t, 

wood  or  stone,  aljout  the  altars  aiid  other  theatrical  portions 

pf  iiotuanifit  ohurchetii  but  from  these  coa.!*^  and  Bensclcis  vnl' 

ritica  wc  may  well  turn,  in  ali  haete,  to  note,  with  respoet  as 

rell  as  nigret,  one  of  the  errors  of  the  giv^d  echoed  of  Nicc^lo 

PiKino, — an  error  so  fnll  of  fceh'ng  as  to  be  sometimes  nil  bnt 

K-deemed.  and  altogether  forgiven, — the  eenljJtnre,  namely,  of 

cnrtiiins  around  the  I'eeuiobent  etatues  upon  tombs,  cm'toins 

which  angels  arc  represented  as  withdrawing,  to  gaze  npon  tho 

fciees  of  those  who  are  at  rest.     For  some  time  the  iden  was 

simply  and  Blightly  expressed,  and  thongli  there  was  always  a 

painfnlneaB  in  finding  the  shafts  of  stone,  wliieh  wei'e  felt  to  be 

^■llic  real  supporters  of  the  canopy,  represented  as  of  yielding 

^Hfflpery,  yet  tlie  beanty  of  tlie  ati^lic  figures,  and  the  tender- 

^Hft  of  the  thought,  diHirmed  nil*  aiiiiuadvereion.     But  iho 

^laiolare  of  the  Fieaui.  as  usual,  earieaturi^d  when  they  were 

.imablc  to  invent;  and  the  qniet  curtained  canopy  became  & 

bilge  marble  tent,  with  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  it.    Thus  vnl- 

rised,  the  idea  itself  soon  disappeared,  to  make  room  forums, 

ehes,  and  weepers,  and  the  other  modern  paraphernalia  of 

J  churchyard. 

g  vni.  3.  Shipping.     I  have  allowed  this  kind  of  mbjcct  to 
a  sepanilc  hesul,  owing  to  the  importance  of  rostra  in 
decoration,  and  to  the  continual  oeeuiTenec  of  naval 
objects  in  modem   monnnientil   bas-relief.     Mr.   Fcrgiisson 
somewhat  doubtfully,  tliat    he   perceives  a  ''kind  of 
Buty"  in  a  ship  :  I  say,  witlioiit  any  manner  of  doubt,  tliat 
.  libip  id  one  of  tho  loveliei^t  things  man  ever  made,  and  vno  of 
the  Tioble6t;  nor  do  I  know  any  lines,  out  of  divine  work,  so 
lureJy  us  those  of  llie  head  of  a  ship,  or  even  as  tlie  sweep  of 
be  timbers  of  a  «niall  boat,  not  a  race  boat,  a  mere  floatinf^ 
liisvl,  but  a  broad,  8troQ<f,  sea  Iwat,  able  to  \jreaat  a.  >swj«4  mv^, 
lireak  it;  and }%%  with  all  this  beauty,  sliipa  caiwot  Vfc-ovaA^ 
lAjwi*  of  scaJptutv.     No  one  pauses  in  parWdxAw 
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beneath  the  pediments  of  the  Admiraltj ;  nor  does  sceneiy  i 
fihippiiig  ever  liecome  proiiiniciit  in  hafi-re-lief  witfiont  desti-oj 
ing  it :  witness  t!ie  Ixise  of  the  Ni-lsoii  pillar.  It  may  be, 
must  be  sometimes,  introdnecd  in  severe  isubordination  to  tt 
figiu-e  subject,  but  just  enongb  to  indieate  the  KCene  ;  skctchi; 
ill  the  lightest  Lines  on  the  background ;  never  with  anj 
alteinpt  at  leolination,  iiovcr  with  ujiy  equality  to  the  force  of' 
the  fibres,  unless  tbo  wbulu  purjMJStJ  of  tlio  subject  bo  pictu- 
Tcs<|uc.  I  fiha]I  explain  this  exception  presently,  m  epeaking 
of  imitative  urchitccttiro. 

g  Tx.  Thci-c  ie  one  piece  of  a  ship's  fittings,  however,  -which 
may  be  thought  to  have  obtained  acceptance  aft  a  constant 
element  of  arcUituctunil  oniaTiient, — the  cable  :  it  is  not^  how- 
ever, the  eable  itstilf,  but  its  atetract  form,  a  group  of  twisted- 
lines  (whieh  a  cable  only  exhibits  in  cuminon  with  many  iiati^| 
ral  objwt-s),  which  ia  indeed  beaatifnl  ns  an  ornament.     Make 
the  resemblance  complete,  give  tt»  the  stone  the  threads  aud 
cliiuacter  of  the  cable,  and  yon  niay,]jerha|)s,  regard  the  scul|>- 
ture  with  curiosity,  but  never  more  with  jiduiiration.    Consider 
the  effect  of  the  haiw  of  tlie  etatuo  of  King  William  IV.  e^h 
the  end  of  London  Bridge.  ^^ 

§  X.  4.  Ai'cbitccture  itself.  Tlie  erroneouanseof  armor,  or 
drej»,  or  inptnmicnte,  or  shipping,  as  decorative  subject,  is 
ahncet  exclusively  cotifiued  to  bad  architecture — Roniaii  or 
Benaiseance.  But  the  false  use  of  architecture  itself,  as  an 
ornamout  of  architecture,  is  conspicuoue  even  in  the  niediiei 
work  of  tlio  best  times,  and  is  a  grievous  fault  in  some  of 
noblest  examples. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  I'mportAnce  to  note  exactly  at  wi 
point  this  abuse  begins,  and  in  wliat  it  congisla.  ■ 

§  XL  In  all  bas-relief,  arcliitecture  may  be  iutrodnccd  as 
explanation  of  the  eceuc  in  wliich  the  figures  act ;  but  wil 
lUorc  or  less  prominence  in  the  inverse  ratio  qf  the  impartatb 
qf  tfiejignres. 

Tfio  nictflphjniical  reason  of  tliis  is,  that  where  the  fignr 
^^re  ofgj-ent  vahio  and  \K:atit)M\\c nuui  w  4\\\.v*«bd  to  be 

d  wholly  with  thuui;  and  \\  U  ax\  W\wKv[v^-&Kfe  v> K\t\saV 
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eontemplatifm  of  tlicm  by  any  minor  featnres  whntever. 
the  figures  beeomc  of  lees  valne,  and  are  regarded  with  Itjas 
tensity,  accessory  subjects  may  be  introduced,  such  as  tlie 
L'uglits  may  bave  leltiuru  Tor. 

Thns,  if  tixe  figui-es  be  as  largu  as  life,  and  coniploto  Rtahies, 
in  irrms  vulgarity  to  carve  a  leniptc  above  tlicm,  or  diatribute 
uiu  uvor  fwnlptured  mckfl,  or  luad  ibem  up  s*€[w  into  pjrra- 
lEda:  I  need  hardJy  instance  Oanova's  works,*  and  the  Dntch 
iilpit  groups,  with  fidhcniieo,  bouts,  and  uets,  in  the  midst  of 
hurdi  uaveB. 

If  the  figuroB  bo  in  bafi-rcliof,  though  as  lai'ge  an  life,  tlie 
"scene  may  be  expIiilTn-d  by  lightly  traced  oulliues:  this  is 
tnirahly  lionc  in  tiie  Ninevite  marbles. 
If  the  figures  be  in  bas-relief,  or  even  alto-relievo,  bnt  less 
llian  life,  and  if  their  purpoee  is  rather  to  enrich  a  space  and 
iroduee  i>ictureft<iae  shadows,  thfin  to  draw  the  thoughts 
itiroly  to  themwdves,  the  scenery  in  which  they  act  may  ho- 
e  prominent.  Tlie  mosf  exquisito  exainpti.-s  of  tliift  treat- 
l  are  the  g;ite8  of  OhiI>erti.  What  wonld  that  Madonna 
tlio  Aiiuunciation  be,  without  the  Itttle  iiihnne  into  which 
,c  (Jirinks  back!  But  all  inediieval  work  is  full  of  de- 
lilful  oxiimplcR  of  the  Banio  kind  of  treatment: :  the  paixis  of 
and  of  paraditH)  am  important  pieces,  both  of  e\p]anation 
effect,  iu  all  early  representations  of  the  Inst  judgment,  or 
tlie  descent  into  Hadofi.  The  keys  of  St.  TVtcr,  and  the 
(rushing  flat  of  the  devil  under  his  ovvii  door,  when  it  U  beaten 
in,  would  hardly  bo  undoretood  without  the  respective  gate- 
ways above^  The  bci-t  of  all  the  later  capitals  of  the  Ducal 
Palaoe  of  Venice  depends  for  great  part  of  its  vulue  on  the 
lichnets  of  a  small  campanile,  which  is  pointed  to  proudly  hy 
nnall  emperor  in  a  tumod-np  hat,  -who,  the  legend  infonns 
la  "  Numa  Pompilio,  imperodor,  edifichador  di  tempi  e 
iese." 
§  xu.  Shipping  may  be  iutroducedj  or  rich  fancy  of  vest- 
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•  The  sdmiraJifwi  of  Cnnova  I  hold  to  Tm  one  o(  the  most  ApwW^  k^jto; 
ytmh  tiu,  idriUMUou  of  the  upper  c/iwsca  in  (Ue  preseul  cftuVwr^ . 
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ments,  crowns,  and  ornaments,  exactly  on  the  same  conditions 
as  architecture ;  and  if  the  reader  will  look  back  to  my  defi. 
nition  of  the  picturesque  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  he  will  see 
why  I  said,  above,  that  they  might  only  be  prominent  when 
the  purpose  of  the  subject  was  partly  picturesque ;  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  mind  is  intended  to  derive  part  of  its  enjoyment 
from  the  parasitical  qualities  and  accidents  of  the  thing,  not 
from  the  heart  of  the  thing  ifceelf. 

And  thus,  while  we  must  regret  the  flapping  sails  in  the 
death  of  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square,  we  may  yet  most  heartily 
enjoy  the  sculpture  of  a  storm  in  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
tomb  of  St.  Pietro  Martire  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustoi-gio  at 
Milan,  where  the  grouping  of  the  figures  is  most  fancifully 
complicated  by  the  under-cut  cordage  of  the  vessel. 

§  XIII.  In  all  these  instances,  however,  observe  that  the  per- 
mission to  represent  the  human  work  as  an  ornament,  is  con- 
ditional on  its  being  necessary  to  the  representation  of  a  scene, 
or  explanation  of  an  action.  On  no  terms  whatever  could  any 
such  subject  be  independently  admissible. 

Observe,  therefore,  th^  use  of  manufacture  as  ornament  is — 

1.  With  heroic  figure  sculpture,  not  admissible  at  all. 

2.  With    picturesque  figure  sculpture,  admissible   in  the 

degree  of  its  picturesquenewi. 

3.  Witliout  figure  sculpture,  not  admissible  at  all. 

So  also  in  painting :  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
would  not  have  willingly  painted  a  dress  of  figured  damask 
or  of  watered  satin ;  his  was  heroic  painting,  not  admitting 
accessories. 

Tintoret,  Titian,  Veronese,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck,  would 
be  very  sorry  to  part  with  their  figured  stuffs  and  lustrous 
silks  ;  and  sorry,  observe,  exactly  in  the  degree  of  their  pictu- 
resque feeling.  Should  not  we  also  be  sorry  to  have  Bishop 
Ambrose  without  his  vest,  in  that  picture  of  the  National 
(iallcrf? 

But  I  think  Yandyck  wonVd  not  VsweX^^  wi.  <tifi  other. 
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and,  the  vest  without  the  bishop.     I  much  doubt  if  Titian  or 
eroneso  would  have  enjoyed  going  into  Waterloo  Uuuec, 
lid  niakln!?  stiidies  of  drci^cs  upon  tho  I'onnt^^r. 

g  XIV.  tio.  thiifcfore.  fiiiiilly,  rieitlitT  amhltocturo  nor  any 
other  human  work  is  adniiiisiblc  as  an  ornament,  except  in 
subordination  to  Hguro  .subject.     And  this  law  is  grossly  and 
poinj'iilly  viohited  by  those  curioiiB  examples  of  Gutliic,  both 
oarly  and  lute,  m  the  north,  (but  lato,  I  think,  excLueively,  in 
tttlv,)  in  whiuh  tho  minor  ft!;it.urL'a  of  tho  iirchitet'tnro  wero 
'jiup«>scd  of  small  nioddH  oi  tlic;  larger:  exam|jle6  which  lod 
way  to  a  sariwi  of  abuses  maloriaJly  affecting   the   life, 
ijfth,   and    nobleness  of    the   Northern    Gothic, — almscR 
high  no  !Ninyviie,  nor  Egyptian,  nor  Grook,  nor  Byzantine, 
lOr  Italian  of  the  eiirlier  aigus  would  have  endured  for  an 
;tant,  and  wliieh  strike  nie  with  renewed  tnir])nsR  whenever 
lass  beneath  a  ported  of  rliinetnith  century  Nortlicni  Gothic, 
tKoHated  aa  thoy  are  with  iiiiinifustiitioni^  of  o.\quii!ice  fcelinji^ 
d  power  ui   other  direetiims.      The  ]>orchca  of   IJourf^, 
iens,  Kotre  Dauio  of  Paris,  and  Notro  Damo  of  Dijon, 
ly  bo  noted  as  conspicuo^is  iu  error :  ^tindl  models  of  fcmJal 
were  with  diminutive  ^riudowe  and  battlemonte,  of  cathe- 
dral spires  with  swdy  pinnacles,  mixed  with  tem]>Ie  pediments 
and  nondescript  ediliues  of  every  kind,  arc  cntwded  togi-thcr 
.over  the  recess  of  the  nieho  into  a  confnsed  fool's  cap  for  the 
iut  b«low.     Italian  Gothic  is  almost  entirely  free  from  tlio 
nt  of  this  i>arb:iri8m   until  the  Ilenai>siiance  period,  when  it 
nies  rampant  iu  the  c^tthcdral  of  Oomo  and  Cei'tosa  of 
\n'a;  and  at  Vuiiioe  we  liud  thu  ]^enilissaItco  chnreJiea  doco- 
od  witli  models  of  fortificauoni^  like  tlmso  in  the  Rt^pository 
Woolwich,  or  inlaid  with  nio<:k  arcades  in  psciidi>-pei-spoo- 
iKve,  copied  from  gardeners'  p:uritinga  at  the  enda  of  conscr- 
vitoriee, 

^  XV.  I  conclude,  then,  with  tho  reador^s  leave,  tliat  all 
nrtuunent  is  haso  wiiieh  lakes  for  its  eul)jcct  Innnan  xvork,  that 
il  i*  utterly  base. — |)iiinfnl  tn  every  rightly-tonod  wvHv\,'*N\'Oy\cNi\. 
pcrltaps  imuiwiiate  eenso  of  the  reason,  \ml  lov  a,  tcasjuft. 
onougft  when  we  (h  th\n\L  of  it.     For  to  cswjft 
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work,  and  set  it  np  for  admiration,  la  a  miscniWe  edf-com- 
placcnny,  a  emitontmcnt  in  onr  own  wroteho<l  doingn,  when  w^| 
iiHi'lir.  luivc  lx«n  looking  at  (lodV  ddiiiiw.     And   all   noble 
onuiineiU  is  the  exact  mvuree  of  this.     It  ia  the  expreesioji  o^_ 
manV  duliglit  in  God'e  work.  ^M 

g  XVI.   For  observe,  the  funetion  of  ornament  is  to  make 
yon  liJijipy.     Now  in   wlmt  are  you  rightly  luippy  ?    Not  i^_ 
thinking  of  what  you  have  done  yourself;  not  in  yunr  owl^| 
pride,  not  your  o\m  birth  ;  not  in  your  own  being,  or  yonr 
own  will,  but  in  lookiug  at   God;  watching  what  He  dc 
what  ile  is ;  and  obeying  ilis  kw,  and  yielding  yoni-sclf  td 
His  will. 

Yoii  ail)  to  Ihj  made  happy  by  oruamontg;  therefore  tbc 
must  be  the  expression  of  all  this.     Not  copies  of  yonr  ow 
handiwork ;  not  boastings  of  yonr  own  grandeur ;  not  herald- 
ries ;  not  king's  arms,  nor  any  creature's  arms,  but  God's  arm, 
Bceu  in  Ilis  work.     Kot  manifestation  of  your  delight  in  your 
own  laws,  or  your  owu  liberties,  or  yonr  own  juventiona ;  bnt 
in  divine  law?,  wmstnnt,  daily,  common  laws; — not  C.jmposito 
laws,  nor  Boric  law*,  nor  laws  of  the  five  orders,  but  of  th^ 
Ten  Conminndrnenta. 

g  xvrr.  Then  the  proper  m.itenal  of  ornament  will  bo  whi 
ei^  God  hail  created;  and  its  proper  treatment,  that  whic 
seems  in  acicwrdanco  irith  or  symbolical  of  Hia  laws.    Ajia 
for  nmterinl,  we  shiill  therefoiti  have,  first,  the  alwtraet  line^ 
which  are  most  frequent  in  iiature ;  and  then,  from  lower  t^i 
liighor,  the  whole  range  of  systomatiscd  inor^nic  and  orgiini^| 


fonns.    "Wq  shall  rapidly  glance  in  order  at  their  kinds ;  and, 
liowcver  absnrd  tlie  elemental  division  of  inorganic  matter 
the  ancients  may  &oeni  to  the  modem  chemist,  it  u  one  so 
H     and  simple  for  arrangements  of  oxtonial  appoaiuncoe,  tliat 
^     sliall  here  follow  it ;  noticing  first,  after  abstract   linee,  t' 
I  imitahlc  forms  of  the  four  dements,  of  Earth.  >ratcr.  Ft 

H     and  Air,  and  then  those  of  animal  organisms.     It  may  be  co: 
^1    renjenl  to  the  reader  to  have  the  order  stated  in  a  clear 
H  cessSon  at  HrfU  thus : — 
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1.  AUstntct  linuti. 

2.  I'oniis  of  Kiirth  (CrystiiU). 

3.  Koriiw  of  WattT  (Wuvee). 

4.  Forms  of  I'irn  [Vhuiivf.  aiul  Riivb). 
&.  Foniis  of  Air  (Cluiidti). 

6.  (Orgautu  form&)     Shells. 

7.  Fifih. 

8.  Hciitik«  and  iiiBecto. 

9.  Vegetation  (A.)    Stenis  and  Trniiks. 
10.  Vegetatiou  (B.)     Foliage. 

U.  BiMfe. 

lii.  Mumiiialian  aiiiiiialti  tuul  Ma.n. 


It  may  be  objected  tliat  clouds  arc  a  form  of  moifitnre,  not 
of  air.  They  are,  however,  a  poi"fect  cxprewioii  of  aerial  statos 
auJ  currents,  and  may  sufficiently  well  stand  for  the  oloirjeiit 
tbev  move  iii.  And  I  hjive  put  vegetation  apparently  miua- 
'bat  out  of  its  place,  owing  to  its  vast  importance  as  a  ineans 
f  dccoratkm,  ami  it;;  oonAtant  ai»ociiLtioii  witli  hmh  and  tncti. 
§  xvitt.  \.  Abstract  Hues,  I  have  not  ■with  lines  nnmed 
■Iflo  sliadee  and  colors,  for  this  evident  reason,  that  there  are 
BO  such  thiugs  38  alwtniet  shadowB,  ijTBepective  of  the  funns 
vbich  cxltibit  tliem,  and  distingnl^hod  in  their  o^vn  nutiiru 
itiym  each  other ;  and  tli&t  the  arrangement  of  ehadowe,  in 
.'Iter  or  Iw3  quantity,  or  in  certain  hannoTiiwil  BUceuseiona, 
-.  .1:1  affair  of  treatment,  not  of  selection.  And  when  we  nso 
ibnnict  coloni,  wo  ai-o  in  fai't  using  a  part  of  natnnc  hcrsiilf, 
— asing  a  qnality  of  her  light,  correspondent  with  that  of  the 
sir,  to  carry  Bound ;  and  the  arrangement  of  color  in  harino- 
iiinus  miUii^uH  is  again  a  matter  of  .treatment,  not  ^election. 
Vfi  even  in  this  &e[>iiratD  art  of  coloring,  as  referred  t^j  arelii- 
tecturc,  it  is  vcrj*  notable  tJmt  the  Iwat  tints  are  always  those 
vf  natural  stones.  These  can  hardly  he  wrong;  I  think  I 
TOT  yet  Mw  an  offensive  intnjdnction  of  the  natural  colors  of 
lartile  and  precions  stones,  unle&s  in  small  nio^aii^^  'aiv^  \.\\  o\»& 
two  gliirin^  insMBocw  of  tfio  renolute  deteriuiivatXow  Vo  -^"cj-j 
fomvthiiJg  ugly  at  Mty  cost.     On  the  otUer  \\Wi&,^^w*'■^ 
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most  nssurwlly  uevor  yet  soon  a  paintod  biiiUlinw.  itneicnt 
moderrij  wliicli  asiincd  to  mo  quite  riglit. 

§  XIX.  Our  first  con-stituentji  uf  oriiainent  will  thcit-fore  b^ 
alistraut  liutts,  tlmt  is  to  iay,  tlie  tiiufet  frequent  coiitoiu-B  o^_ 
natural  olijucte,  truutiEurrtid  to  ai-vUituctiiial  I'unus  wLeu  it  ^M 
ikU.  ri^ht  or  puseihlc  t«  r(;iid;]r  buuIi  furiiis  distJUL'tly  imitative. 
For  iiiHtaiim;,  tho  lints  or  curve  of  tbc  edge  of  a  leaf  may 
Rccuntely  given  to  tho  edge  of  u  stono,  without  rendering  i\ 
etoiie  in  the  least  lih-  a  Iwif,  orenggeetivc  of  a  leaf;  aiid  th 
tlie  more  fully,  because  the  lines  of  ruituro  are  aliko  in  all  he 
works;  t^ii)i|]]cr  or  richer  iu  eombination,  but  the  somo  in 
characttr;  ami  whou  they  are  taken  out  of  their  combiiuitiui 
it  is  impossible  to  Kiy  fmm  which  of  her  works  they  have  be 
borrowed,  their  aniversal  pn>pcrty  being  that  of  evcr-varj'iiK 
mirvaturo  in  the  most  subtle  and  subdued  trani?ition&,  wil 
jKJculiar  expi-essiona  of  motion,  elasticity,  or  dopcndeneo,  w]ii( 
I  have  already  insisted  upon,  at  son»e  loiigth  in  lliu  chapters 
typical  beauty  iu  "  Modem  Painters."  Hnt,  that  tho  readc 
may  here  be  able  to  eonipiire  tliem  for  himself  as  deduced  frot 
dijTereiit  sources,  I  liave  draim,  a«  accurately  aa  I  can,  on  tl 
oppoaito  pluto,  some  ton  or  eleven  lines  from  natural  forms 
very  dillurent  substances  and  scale  :  the  first,  a  ft,  is  in  the  origit 
1  tliink,  the  most  be-antifu!  simple  eurve  I  haveeverracn  in; 
life;  it  i&  a  curve  about  tliroo  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  fomu 
by  the  surface  of  a  small  glacier  of  tlie  second  onier,  on  a  spi 
of  the  Aiguille  de  Blaititjre  (Chamonni).  I  have  mcpcly  on( 
lined  the  crags  on  tho  right  of  it,  to  show  their  sympathy  an 
nnite«.l  action  with  tho  curve  of  the  glacier,  whicli  is  of  com 
entirely  de|>endent  on  their  opposition  to  its  descent ;  Bofl«n( 
Iwwever,  into  unity  by  tiio  snow,  which  rarely  melts  on 
liigh  glacier  surface. 

The  line  */  e  is  some  mile  and  a  half  ortwo miles  long;  iti 
part  of  the  flank  of  the  chain  of  the  Dent  d'Oohe  above 
lake  of  Geneva,  one  or  two  of  the  Imosof  the  higher  and  nn 
distniit  nin}:w^  Iieing  giveu  in  cHiibinaiioii  with  it. 

/i  ii^  :i  Hue  alH>ut  (our  fed  Vni^,  a  bnncli  of  spnice  fir. 
h»vc  t&kon  tin's  tree  because  it  is  «iu\w»\\\^  Sky^wiJV  m* 
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Eff  and  Tingi-a(»6il ;  its  ont«r  Bpravs  ai«,  liowcver,  more  nublo 

■  their  sweep  than  almost  anj  that  I  knour:  but  ttiU  fraginctit 
I  men  at  gruat  dlsadvauUi^t;,  bttuaue«  placmd  nj:>siilo  du%vii,  in 
fctler  liuit  the  rcuiier  may  coinparu  ita  ouiratuna  with  c  if-,  c  j/, 
■id  i  k.  whiiiU  am  all  riiouiilaiii  liiius ;  0  ff,  about  live  huudrcd 
KK-t  of  the  wmthcni  wlije  of  tho  MntterhoTii ;  *  jfc,  the  entire 
wipe  uf  thv  Aigiiillo  Brmcbard,  from  its  siininut  into  the  valluy 
If  Cliamoaiii,  a  liue  some  thi'ce  miles  long;  I  m  is  tUe  liiiQ  of 
Bio  eidu  of  u  willow  Uwf  tnicud  hy  laying  the  Iwif  on  thu  [jajicr; 

■  o,  one  of  the  innumerabie  gmups  of  mirvcs  at  tho  Up  of  u 
Baper  Xantiluti;  p.  a.  Rjtiml,  tniccd  on  the  paper  ronnd  a  So 
DUla ;  y  r,  the  leaf  of  the  A!Lim;i  Plantago  with  its  interior 
nljK,  j^  size ;  *  t,  t!ie  side  of  a  hay-leaf ;  te  w,  of  a  sdvia  leaf : 
■ltd  it  is  to  he  carefully  noted  that  these  hist  curves,  heiit^ 
■ever  intended  by  miture  to  lie  seen  &Inf^ly,  are  more  heavy  imd 
Hcxn  agreeable  than  any  of  the  others  whleli  would  bo  seen  m 

bikpciidcnfe  lines.  But  all  agree  in  thuir  clitu-acter  of  change- 
ful eiirratTirc,  the  mountain  and  glacier  lines  only  excelling  the 
iMt  in  delieacy  and  richne*<8  of  transition. 

§  xx.  Why  lines  of  tliis  kind  aie  beantiful,  I  endeavored  to 
diow  in  thu  "  Moflcrn  Painters;"  hut  0110  jHiint,  there  omitted, 
may  bo  mentioned  here, — that  ahiuwt  all  these  liueaaro  expivs- 
iive  of  aotiim  oi  forcti  of  some  kind,  while  the  circle  ia  a  Urio 
of  limitation  or  support.     In  leafage  they  mark  tlie  forces  of 
i  growth  and  exiwusion,  but  some  among  the  most  beautiful 
them  lire  descrilM-d  by  bodies  variuu&ly  in  niotiun,  or  sub- 
to  foi-oD ;  ae  by  pntjeetilos  in  the  aii",  hy  the  imrticlea  of 
iwter  in  n  gentle  eurrent,  hy  phwu^ts  in  motion  in  an  orbit,  by 
ir  MitellitcB,  if  the  actual  jmib  of  tlie  saLulllte  In  epiice  bo 
r-usidered  instead  of  its  relation  to  tho  planet ;  hy  boata,  or 
mis,  turning  in  the  water  or  air,  by  clouds  iu  various  action 
fcpou  the  wini!,  by  sails  in  the  curvatures  they  assumo  under  its 
I'lVc,  and  by  ihonsuuhs  of  other  ot>jt«t8  moving  or  heai'ing 
In  thu  Alistua  leaf,  q  r,  the  lines  through   its  body, 
Irliieh  arc  of  peculiar  l^eauty,  mark  the  diift^veiA  fts\««\wc>Tv?.  tA 
fibn-s,  and  ajit^  /  tJiink,  exactly  tliG  sam«  U6  \\\we  vcVC\A\ 
(fW  be  tmcett  hjr  tlie  ciirronts  of  a  river  enienHg  a  W||J 
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Urn  Eliii[>o  of  tlio  leaf,  at  the  end  wbcro  the  Btalk  is,  and  )Hi£Kii 
out  at  itb  puiut.    Circular  curves,  on  tliu  cotiLmry,  are  aiway 
1  tliink,  t'urvee  of  liiuituiiuii  or  support ;  that  is  to  say,  cui-vi 
of  j»erffct  i-est.     The  eylindricai  curve  round   tlic  Bteiii  of 
pUiit  binds  it«  iibree  togutlier;  while  the  {Uiceni  of  the  stem  is 
iu  liiius  oC  various  curvature:  eo  the  curve  of  the  horizon  am 
of  the  apparent  hcaveii,  of  the  rainbow,  etc.:  and  though  tb 
reader  might  imagine  that  the  circular  orbit  of  any  moving 
body,  or  the  curve  des('.ril)cd  by  a  sHng,  wjis  a  curve  of  motioi^H 
be  uhoulJ  observe  lliat  the  cii-cular  character  ia  given  to  tli^^ 
curve  not  by  thy  motion,  but  by  tho  contiiiemunt :  the  circle  is 
the  conswincnce  not  of  the  euergj-  of  the  body,  but  of  its  Iicing 
furbickleu  to  leave  the  centre ;  and  whenever  the  wliirliiif; 
circular  niotiou  cim  bo  fully  inipreitied  on  it  we  obtain  iustm 
balance  and  i*est  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  tho  circle. 

JTenec  the  jxscullar  fitness  of  the  circular  curve  as  a  sign 
rest,  and  eecurity  of  support,  in  andies ;  while  the  other  currt 
bchtugiug  especially  to  action,  are  to  be  used  in  the  more  active 
art-'hitcctunil  fwiturce — ^tlio  hand  and  foot  (tho  capital  and  baec), 
and  in  ail  minor  ornauiout»j  tnoro  fruely  in  proportion  to  their 
independence  of  structund  conditionB.  ^M 

g  xxr.  Wo  n(*d  not,  however,  liopo  to  he  able  to  iniitat<^^ 
in  gencnd  work,  any  of  the  subtly  combined  curvatniiea  ai 
nature's  highest  designing;    on  the  contrary,  their  extrer 
refinement  renders  tlieiit  unfit  for  coarse  service  or  niatcrlii 
Liucs  wluch  are  lovely  in  liio  pearly  film  of  tho  Kautihis  sliei 
are  lust  iu  tho  grey  ronghn^a  of  (itono;  and  thoBO  which 
sidiliine  in  tho  bhio  of  far  away  bills,  are  weak  in  tho  snbi^tam 
of  incumbent  marble.    Of  all  tho  graceful  lines  assembled 
Plate  VXI.,  we  bhall  do  well  tu  be  content  with  two  of  the  m 
plcfit,    AVo  ehall  take  one  uiouutahi  line  [e  j/)  and  one  leaf  lii 
{u  -Mj),  or  rather  fragmeuta  of  thom,  for  we  shall  jwrhajs 
want  them  all.     I  will  niai'k  off  from  «  w  Uie  little  bit  «  j/, 
from  <5«7  the  pieco  e/';  both  which  ap|Mjar  to  me  likely  to 
serviceable:  and  if  hereafter  "wo  need  tlie  help  of  any  abett 
-ttoes,  U'e  wUl  .ee  what  wo  can  do  vdU\\.lvcao  only. 

§  xxit.  3.  Foi-uuj  of  Eartb  (Cr^6^.ai*V  '^^^'^'''•^^^'^'»J^*A>»;\i7j' 
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ik)  not  say  rocka  or  mountains  ?    Simply,  l»craiMw;  tliD  nobility 
those  depends^  first,  on  tlieir  scale,  and,  eccondly,  on  ncoi- 
iil.     Tbeir  scale  cannot  bo  represented,  nor  their  accident 
cinaiiBtid.    Ko  suiilpti>r  can  hi  tliu  leaet  iniiUite  the  peeuliur 
;aracter  of  occidental  fmctwre:  he  can  obey  or  exhibit  tlie 
iW8  of  nature,  but  lie  e«rinot  co]>y  tho  fcHclty  of  her  fancies, 
r  follow  tlio  steps  of  her  fnry.     Tlie  very  glory  of  a  inoun- 
lin  is  in  the  revolntiona  which  Taiaed  it  into  power,  and  the 
rcc6  wliii'h  are  striking  it  into  ruin.     But  wt-  want  no  cold 
id  careful  imitation. of  catastrophe;  no  t-alcnlated  mockery  of 
ooii?ulHion;  no  duUcAt-o  recotmucndtttion  of  ruin.     Wc  arc  to 

Ilbllow  the  IalK>r  of  Nature,  but  not  Irt  disturbance;  to  imitate 
irhnt  she  Iihs  delilieratoly  ordained,""  not  what  she  has  riolcntly 
inffered,  or  strangely  permitted.     The  only  ueee,  therefore,  of 
lock  foriii  which  are  wise  in  tlie  architect,  are  ita  actual  intro- 
diiction  (l)y  lea.ving  untuuehed  such  blocks  a*  are  mc:mt  for 
rough  Bcnice),  and  that  noble  nsu  of  the  gonoral  examples  of 
innnntain  strneturo  of  whieh  T  have  often  heretofore  epoken. 
Jiiiitarions  of  rock  fonn  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  confined 
to  periods  of  degraded  feeling  and  to  architectural  toys  or 
of  dramatic  effect, — the  Calvajdee  and  holy  sepulchres  of 
tnauism,  or  the  grottoes  %[id  fountains  of  English  gardens, 
hey  wore,  however,  not  nnfrequent  in  mediffival  bas-reliefB; 
eimoiisly  and  elaborately  treated  by  Ghilwrti  on  the  doors 
Flort-nce,  and  in  religions  sculpture  net^-swirily  introduced 
eniver  tlie  life  of  the  anchorite  was  to  bo  o\prp8Scd.     They 
rarely  introduced  as  of  omamcntil  character,  but  for 
imlar  nnrviev  and  t-xpretwion  ;  we  ahall  aoe  an  interesting 
tuniplo  in  the  Ducal  I'alHoe  at  Venice. 

%  xxith   But  against  crystalline  form,  which  is  the  oom- 

Jy  syfitematised  natural  etmcturo  of   the  eartli,  none  nf 

objectiooK  bold  good,  and,  nocordingly.  it  is  an  cndlesB 

Bifiut  of  decoration,  where  higher  conditions  of  Rtrnctnre 

r'uiiiut  bo  repreaentcd.     The  four-sided  pyramid,  perhn^ii*  tlvc. 


^.M<t  hhfyyv.  /utMared  for  the  art* hllcct's  imrtRtion  tlve  «w<^'^«^*^ ' 
'toTlOc  ifmcTlMni,  not  Its  irregvlnr  forms  ot  crag  or  ** 
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moftt  frequent  of  all  riaimul  cryetata,  is  cullud  In  ni-c1iit<BCtnr 
a  Uogtooth  ;  Us  u&c  is  quite  liiiiitloc»,  luid  aiwnyt;  buuutif  itl :  tbu 
cube  and  rliuml)  nro  iiliiu>st  etjuully  frcqiioiit  in  ohi-qiicis  ojk^h 
di'utilg :  and  all  niouUling^  of  tLo  luiddle  Gotliic  art;  littlo  moraH 
tliaii  repi%t^'iitutioii£  of  Hm  canaliciUatcd  cr^'8tals  of  tlie  beryl, 
aud  such  other  iitini-nds: 

§  XXIV.  ^'ot  kuov^-in^ly.    I  do  not  suppose  a  eiogle  bin^ 
was  ever  actually  ta-ken  from  mineral  fonii ;  not  otoii  hy  th 
Ambs  lu  tlioir  atalactite  pendants  and  j-aults  :  all  that  I  mcs 
to  allego  is,  that  beautiful  oruainent,  whei"ever  found,  or  lio\ 
ever  iovcnted,  is  always  eithur  an  iutvntloual  or  uiiiutcutiuual 
copy  of  iTomo  cou£tant  natui':kl  form ;  and  that  in  this  paj'ticu- 
lar  iiJBlance,  the  pleasuro  wo  have  in  thuao  gL-ouiclrical  liguro^H 
of  our  cwB  iavenliuii,  in  dependent  for  all  itfl  aoutenesa  on  th«^ 
natural  tendency  impressed  on  aa  by  ow  Ci"cator  to  love  tlie 
fonne  into  wUcU  the  earth  He  gave  us  to  tread,  and  out  of 
which  lie  formed  our  bodies,  knit  itself  as  it  was  Beparated_ 
from  the  deep. 

^  XXV.  3.  Forma  of  Water  O^avos'). 

The  reajjons  whieh  prevent  roeks  from  being  used  for  oms 
merit  ropresB  still  more  forcibly  tlio  portraiture  of  the  eeH 
Yet  the  ponstant  ncpcsstty  of  introilueing  some  representation 
of  water  in  order  to  explain  the  scene  of  events,  or  as  a  sacred 
symbol,  has  Xorwd  the  sculptors  of  all  ages  to  the  invention  of 
some  type  or  letter  for  it.  if  not  an  actual  imitation.     Wi 
find  cvciy  degree  of  porventionaligm  or  of  naturalism  in  the 
types,  the  earlier  being,  for  the  most  -port,  thonghtfnl  symboUj 
the  latter,  awkward  nttompts  at  portraiture.*     The  most  cot 
rentional  of  all  type^  is  the  Egyptian  zigzag,  presei-vod  in  tli( 
Btronomical   sign   of  Aquarius ;    bnt  every  nation,  with  nnj 
Aqwcities  of  thought,  lias  given,  in  mm&  of  its  work,  the 
groat  definition  of  0|ien  water,  as  "an  nndulatory  thing  wif^ 
fish  in  it,"     I  say  op^n  water,  bccanse  inland  nations  have 
totally  diflfereiit  ooneeption  of  the  element.    Imagine  for  an  ii 
etartt  the  different  feelings  of  an  hu8l»andman  whose  bnt  ie  bul 
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by  the  Rliiuc  or  the  Po,  and  who  bw*,  fiay  by  day,  the  samo 
i^fty  fiiicccdsioii  of  silont  |>owei',  the  sainc  o|)iti|iie,  thick,  whirl- 
j  ing,  irreaUtible  hibjrinth  of  rushing  lint*  an<l  twit^ti-d  oddiofe. 
-walii^  themisolvtti  into  ricrpuutiiio  race  by  the  reedy  Imiike.  in 
I  oniu!  volnbUis  ttivuin, — aud  tho  iuiage  of  thu  eea  in  the  raiiid 

of  the  feher  upon  the  rocke  of  Itbuca,  or  hy  tlic  Straits  of 
'Sicily,  who  Bees  liow,  day  by  day,  tho  iiioniing  winds  eoino 
Ifljursiiig  to  the  shore,  every  breath  of  them  with  a  green  wave 
I  rearing  before  it;  clear,  crisp,  ringing.  nierry-niinde<l  wavee, 
idat  fidl  over  and  over  each  other,  lauRlung  like  ehiliiren  a» 

Uiey  Dcar  the  l)cach,  and  at  ktiit  clatih  thein»L'lve«  all  into  liiiRt 

I  <rf  crystal  over  tlic  dazzling  swopps  of  sand.     Fjuiey  (he  diifer- 
I CIIC8  of  the  image  of  water  in  those  two  tnirids.  and  then  coni- 

pat  lUe  sculpture  of  the  coiling  eddies  of  the  TigriB  and  its 
reedy  branches  in  those  »\ah%  of  Kineveh,  with  the  crested 
cbtIs  of  the  Greek  eca  on  the  coins  of  Cauiorina  or  Taivutuui. 
Botbotli  agree  in  the  undulatory  liueH,  either  of  the  currents 
or  iho  snrfacc,  an<l  in  the  introduction  of  lieh  as  explanatory  of 
tbe  meaning  of  tho(?o  lim»  («o  aljsn  tlie  I'^gyptians  in  their 
;,  with  moat  elaborate  realisation  of  the  tiah).     There  is 

I I  very  cuiious  instance  on  a  Greek  niirror  in  the  British 
Vusciim,  representing  Orion  on  the  Sea;  and  multitudes  of 
exjinplefi  with  dolpluna  on  the  Greek  vases:  tlie  type  is  pro- 

'  KTVcd  withont  alteration  in  loediievBl  |>ainting  and  aculptura 
The  sea  in  that  Greek  mirror  (at  least  -100  b.c),  in  the  niosaiea 
»f  Torcello  and  St.  Mark's,  on  the  font  of  St.  Frcdiano  at 
Ucea-on  the  gate  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Michael's  Monut  in 
^•innandy,  on  the  Bayeux  tapet^t-ry,  and  ou  the  capitals  of  tlie 
l^iial  Palace  at  Venice  (ander  Arion  on  Iiis  Dol|)]iin),  ie>  rep- 
fweiited  in  a  manner  aljeohitely  identical.  Giotto,  in  the 
fr«coeg  of  Arigrnon,  ha«,  with  his  nsual  strong  feeling  for 
""'nrali&m.  given  the  bost  example  I  remember,  in  painting,  of 
'W  unity  of  tlie  conventional  eysletn  with  dirwt  imitation,  and 
'W  lx>th  in  Bca  and  river;  giving  in  pnre  blue  color  the 
iin^  whirlpool  of  the  stream,  and  the  cnrled  cr<«t  of  the 
Wr.  Bur  Jji  a3J  earJv  .'•fiflplnnil  exaniiT>\esi,AKM\  \i.m\a,<\o\\ 
"td decorative  effect  are  «n/«>rdinate  to  esarty  urnVteXooft.  s^vn 
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bolical  language;  ihn  midnlatory  Ihioe  are  nfton  valnalih  ss an 
cnriclinioiit  ot  sorfuce,  Irat  aru  mreljr  of  any  etndied  graoeM* 
iietw.     One  of  the  IfM  otaniplo*  I   know  of  their  oxprewiw 
arraupeiuoiit  w  Jirunnd  some  figures  in  a  sjwrwlril  at  Hquigtft 
repri'rt-'ntiug  tigiirte  einkin^  in  deep  sea  (tW  deluge) :  tlic  wave! 
linu)  jield  boneath  the  Ixniies  aijd  wildly  lave  tbe  e'lge  of  ttio 
monldin^,  two  hirde,  ub  if  to  mark  the  ruvenio  of  all  ordcf  »f 
nature,  lowest  of  iiil  eiiiik  in  the  depth  of  thein.    In  lator  limes 
of  debstfcmcnt,  wati-r  ln^n  to  1«  rcprwicnted  with  its  wiiPffi, 
foain^  etc-,  ft*  on  the  Vendramin  tomb  at  Voniw,  aliove  cueil; 
but  oven  there,  without  any  definite  ornamental  pnrpose,tha 
eculptor  meniit  partly  to  <;xplain  a  etory,  i)artty  to  display  dex- 
terity of  chiselling,  but  not  to  produce  beautiful  foniis  plcasinM 
to  the  eye.   The  iniitAtion  isva^ntl  and  joylosft,  and  it  has'jflen| 
been  matter  of  Bnrprieo  to  me  that  seidptors,  so  fond  of  exliitnt^ 
iiig  their  skill,  Bhonld  have  anfferLMl  this  imitation  to  fall  tC 
short,  and  remain  so  cold, — shonld  not  have  taken  more  pMBi 
to  ctirl  the  waves  cleariy,  to  edge  them  sliarply,  and  to  es 
prpes.  by  diiUiiolefe  or  otlior  artitiecR,  the  cliaraetor  of  foaia 
]  think  in  one  of  the  Antwerp  ehurt!het>«Hnethiiig  of  Ihisldni 
is  dune  in  wood,  but  In  genenil  it  is  rare. 

§  xxvt.  4.  ForuiB  of  Fire  (Flames  and  Rays).  If  nridiBl 
the  sea  nor  the  rock  ean  be  imagined,  Ktill  less  the  dcvonrinj 
fire.  It  ha«  been  sj-mbolised  by  radiation  l)oth  iu  [KiinlJiig  an' 
Bculptiire,  for  the  most  part  iu  the  latter  very  nnsueceeafuU,* 
It  was  suggested  to  mo,  not  long  ago,*  that  zigzag  decJiratioQi 
of  Norumu  arehiteeta  were  t}'pieal  of  light  springing  from  tiN 
liiilf-Kut  orb  of  the  sun;  tJie  refn-mblanee  to  the  ordinary  fid 
typti  is  indeed  remarkable,  but  I  believe  accidental.  1  di" 
give  you,  in  my  lurge  plates,  two  curious  instanceB  of  nidialirt 
in  brieJf  ornament  above  aruliee,  but  I  think  tbeie  aliw  wjthofl 
any  veiy  Inminoua  intentioii.  The  imitations  of  fire  iu  itn 
torches  of  Cn2>td»  and  genii,  and  bin-niiig  in  U>\w  of  uniB.  wlufi 
attest  iuid  represent  the  nie|>liitic  inspii-ationuof  the  eeventepntl 
century  iu  nioet  London  ehurclies,  and  in  monuments  all  uvn 

•  By  the  friaiitl  \o  wbom  \  owe  Kw<«*^^- 
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oitnieed  Enropo,  tt^tlior  with  the  gilded  rayH  of  Romatiigt 
ilUR,  maj  be  left  to  eucli  uujrey  us  tlie  reader  U  inclined  to 
&!iuMr  tlicm. 

S  i-wu.  5.  Forais  of  Air  (Cloudb).  Hardly  more  niaiiafte- 
alile  than  Jlame^,  aud  of  iiu  oniaiiioiital  ueu,  their  majesty  boiiig 
in  sKile  ttiid  color,  and  inimitaltlt*  iu  mwlilu.  They  aro  lifjhtly 
traeeii  ill  miidi  of  ilio  cinque  cento  Rnilptiirc;  voty  boldly  and 
^ully  in  the  Rtrange  iLast  Jtid^nent  in  tlio  porch  of  St. 
Wwlou  at  Kouen,  deacribod  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  Bnt  iho 
iiiwtvliiborile  imitations  are  altogolher  of  KKviit  date,  arranged 
in  concn-tioiui  iLku  fUttenud  suckd,  forty  or  £ftj  foet  abovu  the 
aiUre  of  eontinoutjil  cL  iirehcs,  mixed  witli  the  gilded  trutichoona 
iiiitmifil  for  &uiil»Kims  alM)ve  JiUuded  to. 

§  xxvui.  B.  Sheik.  I  place  theec  lowest  in  the  ecnle  (after 
inoi^ic  fonnn)  as  being  nioulda  or  coati*  of  organism ;  not 
thoDsclrcs  organic.  Tho  sense  of  this,  and  of  their  being  more 
OEptineae  and  deserted  hoiiaes,  mtiat  always  prevent  them,  how- 
tvrr  beautiful  in  theii"  lines,  from  being  largely  used  in  uriia- 
Ki'Wtatiou.  It  in  better  to  take  the  liito  and  leave  the  ehelL 
One  form,  indeed,  that  of  the  cockJc,  has  been  in  all  ages  UBed 
Miho  decoration  of  half  domes,  which  were  niunnd  conchns 
fejtfi  their  shell  fonn :  and  I  believe  the  wrinkled  lip  of  the 
flwlle,  80  lifted,  to  have  Ikjou  the  oiigin,  in  eomo  parts  of 
Europe  at  least,  uf  Uie  exiibenint  foliation  of  the  round  arch. 
ITie  Beallop  ajso  is  a  pretty  radiant  fonn,  and  niingles  wc;!!  with 
f'lk'reyitdtok  when  it  Is  needed.  The  emb  is  always  aedeligJit^ 
inl  aa  li  grotoaqno,  for  here  we  snppose  the  beast  inside  the 
*liell ;  and  he  sustains  his  part  in  a  lively  manner  among  the 
"ilif  r  fiigoii  of  the  zodiac,  with  tho  sooppion  ;  or  ecnttcrcd  upon 
•^itlrtured  shores,  as  beside  the  Brouzo  Coar  of  Florenoe.  We 
'"ill  liiid  him  in  a  basket  at  Vcuico,  at  the  bago  of  one  of  tho 
i'i-Maetta  fchaft-s. 

■f  xsix.  7.  FIhIl     Tliese.aa  beautiful  in  their  forma  as  they 
"^■familiar  to  onr  sight,  while  their  intorest  iB  inereiised  by 
'^t  HyraboUc  moaning,  arc  of  great  valnc  as  materiid  of  amor 
■^eiit.    lj>ve>  of  the  pietm-esqnQ  has  gencral\y  m4\wiei  ».  Otwcja, 
^«me  Mipph  fonn  with  sciijy  |>ody  and  lafiWug  Vua.,\j*\.  ^ 
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elmplcRt  fish  form  m  "itrgoly  pm]»loywl  in  mcdij^val  work.  To 
rfiall  find  iiw  plain  oval  liwly  «itd  eimrp  head  of  the  TlunifiT 
coiistttutly  lit  Venice;  and  the  fisii  u^wl  in  the  exprueeJoii  yi 
Bt"a-«iittT,  or  water  guiiemlly,  an;  alwiiTS  plnin  liodicd  en* 
tnits  ID  tho  best  iiiixliaival  Bi;ulj}tnre.  Tlio  Greek  typ  of  tin) 
dolphin,  however, aomotiniea  hot  filiphtly  exiiggeratod  from  the 
reiil  otillino  of  tho  nt^phiiiuB  TX-Iphis,*  is  one  of  fhe  mw(  pi'> 
tnre8«]^ae  of  animal  forms ;  and  the  action  of  its  slow  revoiniig 
plunge  i»  admirably  caoglit  upon  the  surface  eea  reprctoitod 
in  Greek  vases. 

§  XXX.  8.  Roptil(«  and  Insect*.  Tlie  forme  of  the  eerpcot 
and  lizard  exliihit  almost  every  element  of  beauty  and  liorroi 
in  strange  eombinotion  ;  the  horror,  which  in  an  imitatiou  if 
felt  only  as  a  plcamimble  excitement,  has  rendered  tliein  hror- 
ite  subjects  in  all  periods  of  art;  and  the  unity  of  both  lizard 
and  serpent  in  the  ideal  dragon,  the  most  picturesque  sad 
powerful  of  all  animal  fonus,  and  of  peculiar  symbulieai  intcr- 
eb't  tu  the  Christian  mind,  is  perhaps  the  principal  of  all  llio 
materials  of  mediieval  pieturefiquc  Hculpturc.  Uj  the  liost 
ecnlptors  it  is  always  nse<I  with  this  symbolic  meaning,  by  tlio 
einqne  cento  scnlptors  as  an  ornament  merely.  The  beet  and 
most  natural  reprtisentwtions  of  mere  viper  or  snake  are  to  1)9 
found  interlaced  among  their  confused  groups  of  meaningfea 
objects.  Tho  real  power  and  liorror  of  the  fenake-hcad  hte, 
however,  been  rarely  rearrhed.  I  shall  give  one  example  from 
Vorona  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Other  less  powerful  reptile  forma  are  not  mifrefincnl. 
Small  frogs,  lizai-dg,  and  snails  almost  always  enliven  the  forfr 
grounds  and  Icafagt;  of  gor>d  sculpture.  The  tortoino  is  iw 
usually  employed  in  gronps.  Beetles  are  chiefly  mystic  and 
euIoHsol.  A'^ariona  injects,  like  evorythiiig  else  in  tJie  wori4 
occur  in  cinque  cento  work  ;    gmsahcppera  most  froqiicutlyi 

*  One  is  fKl&A  to  boor  from  Cuvier.  that  though  dolpliiiiB  in  e<eoenl  m 

"  ks  plli«  coruafwicrs.  et  proportion  jiardGe  ovec  leur  taille,  los  pliip  cntfl* 

lie  I'onlrc:"  yet  Uinl  in  Hit  Ruljililiuw  DelpUb,    '  loul  t'orinmlivKiou  de  s(* 

(vrvcau   ;inHonfP  •/ii'ii  tu  doit  piW  itte  itipoiirDU  do  U  fluwOiUi  taji-Ji'Jti 

aocicB^)  JmullriJjuaieuU" 
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me  shall  see  on  Uie  Duual  Palace  at  Venice  an  interesting  nse 
K  ttie  bee. 

I     S  sxxi.  9.  Branciies  imii  etcnii-  of  Trees,     I  arranj^e  tliese 

■ndui'  a  separate  licail ;    l>ecaiisc,  wliile  ibe  foi-ius  ot  leafago 

■u)oii<'  to   »n  arcliitcctnrc,  and  uiiglit  to  be  employtMl  iu  it 

Elwnys,  U«we  of  t!ic   bi-aucli  aud  &iein  lKjlon<^  tu  n  peculiar 

ftiiifativ'C  and  luxnriant   ardiitctture,  and  ai-e  only  applicable 

kt  times.    Pagan  sculptors  Beciii  to  buve  pon^ivLMl  little  beauty 

B  the  etems  of  trees ;    tlicjr  were  little  else  than  timber  to 

Bicrn;  and  they  preferred  the  rigid  and  numstroustriglyph,  or 

BJic  fluted  column,  to  ;i  broken  Ijuugli  or  giiai-lcd  trunk.     Bat 

with  Christian  knowledge  came  a  pocuHnr  regard  for  tho  forme 

)f  vcgetition.  from  the  root  npwai'dB,     The  actual  representa- 

kuu  uf  the  entire  trees  required  in  luauy  scripture  subjects, — 

in  the  most  frotjuent  of  Old   Toetamunt  t>ubjeet«,  (he  FaU; 

Mid  again  in  the  DninUcnnisB  of  Nooli,  the  (harden  Agony, 

ind  many  others,  familiarised  tlie  sciiljit^rs  of  biw-reliuf  to  the 

ity  of  fonns  before  unknown  ;  while  tho  Bytnholiail  name 

[girun  to  Christ  by  the  Prophets,  "■  the  Branch,"  and  the  fre- 

ijnent  expressions  referrinf^  to  tliis  image  throughout  every 

criptural  deiwription  of  c(mvcrEiion,  gave  an  cK)>oeiid  interest 

■  the  Chritttiiui  mind  tt>  this  portion  of  vegetative  Btrucliire. 

Pur  Bomo  time.  nevcrtheteBs,  the  sculpture  of  trccR  was  con* 

fined  to  baB-rclief ;  but  it  at  last  affei^ted  oven  tJie  ti-eiatnicnt  of 

ktim  main   sb.iftK  in  Lombard  Gothic  boildJngs, — us  in  the 

l^ostem  facade  of  Genoa,  where  two  of  the  shafts  are  repre- 

Isnited  as  gnoi-led  truuks:  and  &e  bai^relief  itself  became  more 

lloklly  iutrudueed,  w  did  tree  eculptui-c,  until  wo  find   tlio 

irritlied  and  knotted  8.(eras  of  tlio  vine  ami  fig  used  for  angle 

itiitA  on  tho  Pogc's  Pjdaoe,  and  entire  oake  and  ap]>leti-oe8 

[iumiing,  roots  and  all,  the  principal  decorative  fiouli>tures  of 

iIm!  8«ila  toml;»  at  Verona.    It  was  then  diijctivured  to  be  moro 

aqr  to  carve  bnmches  than  kavcB    and,  much  liclpcd  by  Uio 

frotpicnt  Muployraent  in  later  Gothic  of  the  "  Trco  of  Joese^" 

(uf  traceries  and  other  purposes,  the  systein  tw\e\\cA  ii;C^  "Ska-^ 

^dopumfMif  in  a  perfect  tbickut  of  twii^,  v,\nii\\  lotift  ^\(i 

^portion  of  tho  decoration  of  thc^jorchos  oi  V>e*W« 
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had  now  been  carried  to  its  richest  extreme :   men  wearied  <^H 
it  &ud  abandoned  it,  and  like  all  other  uaturul  mid  U;autiiul 
things,  it  was  ostracised  hj  the  mob  of  UuiiaUBanco  architect 
Biit  it  ifl  iiitereBtiiig  to  oljBorvo  how  tbe  hmnan  mind,  in  it 
aeceptauce  of  thia  feattuo  of  ovuaiueut,  ]>nx'eeded  fi-om  ti 
ground,  and  fulluwud,  ae  it  were,  the  natnnd  growth  of  tho 
true.     It  bvgiiii  with  tlic  rude  mid  i^ulid  tiimk,  iuatGeiioai 
then  the  bruucUoe  shot  out,  and  became  loaded  leaves ;  autnnii 
oamc,  tho  leaves  were  aUod,  and  the  eye  was  directed  to  tli( 
extretnitiea  uf  the  dflieiite  branches  ; — -the  Renaiflsouco  fruBl^ 
came,  and  all  perisht^id. 

§  xxxu.  10.  Fuliaj^  Flowors,  and  Fruit     It  is  Huoetwary 
to  cunfiifier  these  as  depurated  from  tho  stems ;  not  only,  fi^H 
alwvc  noted,  hccanse  their  separate  nse  marks  another  schoo^^ 
of  architecture,  but  because  they  ai-o  the  only  orgauic  struc- 
(mte  wliich  are  capable  of  l^eing  so  treated,  and  iuteuded  to 
6o,  without  strong  eifort  of  imiiginiitjoii.     To  pull  animals 
pieces,  and  use  their  paws  for  feet  of  furniture,  or  their  licadaj 
for  terminattoTis  of  rods  and  shafts,  is  usun/lt/  the  cliaractcHs 
tic  of  f«clinglc8s  schools  ;  the  greatest  men  like  their  animal 
wliole.    The  head  may,  indeed,  be  eo  managed  aa  to  look 
emergent  from  the  stone,  ratlicr  tlian  fostoncd  to  it;   and 
wherever  there  is  thrmighout  tho  architecture  any  expreft^ioi 
of  sternness  or  seventy  (severity  in  its   literal   sense,  aa 
Romans,  xi.  22),  such  divisions  of  the  li\*ing  form  may 
pcnnittcd  ;  still,  yon  cannot  r;Tit  an  animal  to  pieces  as  yon  <tfin" 

I  gather  a  flower  or  a  leaf.    These  were  intended  for  onrgathc 
iug,  and  for  our  constant  delight :  wherever  men  exist  in 
perfectly  civilised   and   liwdthy   state,  they   have  TegeUttioi 
around  them;  wherever  their  Btato  approaches  that  of  inuc 
ccuco  or  pcrfectness,  it  approaclies  tliat  of  FaR«li«j, — it  is 
dressing  of  garden.    And,  therefore,  whoi'O  nothing  else  caj 
be  uded   for  ornament,   v^^tatiou   m»y;    vegetation  iu  aid 
form,  however  fi-agmentary,  however  abstnujted.     A  ^ngli 
J&aflmd  npon  the  angle  of  a  stone,  or  tlie  mere  form  or  framt 
work  of  the  leaf  drawn  npon  it,  or  tho  toctc  slia<low  and  gin 
f  Uw  lejifj — the  liollow  "  foil"  cat  out  oi  'A.—Ymtmt.^ 


ind 
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^■larm  wliicb  nolliing  olse  can  replace ;  a  cliarin  aot  uxoiting, 
Bur  demanding  UiiwHom  tlioiiglii  or  bympatlij,  tiut  perfectly 

k^  xxiiu.  The  fuU  recijguiuoa  of  leaf  forms,  us  the  general 
Mirco  of  6»hordiritttc  deeomtioii,  in  one  of  tlie  chief  cbarae- 
?risiioi  of  Clirisrian  arehkecture  ;   but  tlie  two  root«  of  leftf 
ruameiit  aiM  the  Greek  awmthus,  ami  the  Egj-ptiaii  lotus.* 
The  <lry  laud  juid  the  river  thus  eiich  eoutributeci  their  part; 
Bud  all  the  llorid  wipitala  of  the  richest  Northern  (iothic  on 
^Blte  one  Land,  aud  the  arrowy  litien  of  the  severe  Lombartiic 
HtapitaU  on  the  other,  arc    fonnded  on  these  two  gifts  of  Uie 
ilMt  of  Greece  and  tlio  wavea  of  the  Nile.    The  leaf  which  is, 
I  U'lieve,  called  the  PcrBe}u»litan  water-leaf,  is  to  he  asBotMated 
villi  tlie  lotiis  flower  and  stein,  as  tlie  origin  of  oni*  nohlwt 
of  Ktinple  capital ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  tlorid 
of  tfic  drr  \am\  are  nsed   most  by  tlie  Norrlioi-n  arp-hi- 
while  the  water  leaves  are  gatlicred  for   their  onjanients 
Tj/  the  parched  builders  of  the  Desert. 

g  xxsiv.  Fniit  is,  for  the  inot^t  pm-1.,  more  valuable  in  color 

tlon  form  ;  nothing  is  more  lieautiful  an  a  subject  of  sculpture 

AD  a  tree ;  hnt,  gntlioi'od  and  pnt  in  luisketa,  it  is  quite  poa»iblo 

lo  liare  t"jo  mnch   of  it.     We  p1i:i11  find  it  so  iitJcd  very  dex- 

Trongly  on   the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice,  there  with  a  mejiinng 

which  rendered  it  right  necessary  ;  but  the  Renaissaiico  art^ii- 

addn^ss  theniselvea  to  Rpectators  who  care  for  nothing 

feasting,  and  snpptit^e  that  cbrnt-fti-s  of  pcare  and  pineapjilfB 

c'mions  of  which  their  imagination   can   never  weary,  and 

ive  which  it  will  never  care  to  tisse.     I  am  no  advocate  for 

Bwoi-filii]).  as  T  believe  the  reader  will  elsewhere  suffi- 

liffnlly  And  ;   but   I  am  very  snro  that  the  Protestantism  of 

adoii  wonld  have  found  itself  quite  ob  socm<e  in  a  cathedml 
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Wnkfnwn,  vaI.  v.,  wftndnil  No.  478,  Hr.  fl.    Tlie  UtinAriisk  up. 
Ivrwnplx  to  hate  gjvtn  the  iiU-n  of  » ^iiilHlivUion  of  Imf  morp  jnire 
than  tJiBt  ot  the  acantUtu}.    01  laUj  our  biitjmlsU  hav«  ^JkVB^l«■«- 
In  Uie  "Vicloria  rnyla"  (supposing  Its  blosBom  iuvctmiA^,  wivi>Io.'^ 
c.}^  )}ettiilifal  type  ot  vhai  vre  may  perhaps  ticrcnUw  ft\iii  \^  cciia^a^; 
to  aiJJ  Z*is>  cHpitalA 
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di»»>rated  with  Btataos  of  good  men,  us  in  ouu  hung 
with  buiiuliee  of  ribeton  pippin& 

§  XXXV.  11.  Birds.    Tlie  perfect  and  simple  grace  of 
form,  in  general,  has  rendered  it  a  favorite  Anbject  witli  i^ 
ecnipt'ore,  and  with  thoee  schools  wliicli  loved  form  more 
action :  but  Uiu  dilHciLttj^'  of  uxpre&siug  autiou,  wbeiv  Hat : 
cular  markings  am  concealed,  has  limited  tbo  ubo  of  it  iii 
art.     Half  tlie  omament,  at  leu^tr  in  [Syzantinc  orcliit 
itnd  a  third  of  that  of  Lontlwirdie,  iti  composed  of  binla,  citi 
pecking  at  fruit  or  flowers,  or  standing  on  either  side 
flower  or  vase,  or  alone^  aa  gtsnerally  the  symbolical 
But  how  much  of  otir  general  sense  of  gmce  or  powttj 
motion,  of  serenity,  pcacefnhic&s,  and  spirituulity,  we  oweT 
these  crcuturuti^  it  ih  impotkilble  to  conceive;  t.heir  wiiiga 
plying  ns  with  almost  the  only  means  of  repruaeutatiou  of  i 
itual  motion  which  we  possess,  and  with  an  ornamental  formj 
wliich  the  eye  ia  never  weary,  however  n\eaninglcsgJy  or 
leijsly  repeated  ;  whether  in  utter  isolation,  or  associated' 
the  lioJies  of  the  lizard,  the  horse,  tho  lion,  or  the  man. 
hcMh  of  the  birdt;  of  prey  arc  always  beautiful,  and  n&od  ibI 
richest  ornaments  in  all  ages. 

§  xixvT.  12.  Qnadmpeds  and  Men.    Of  quadmpeds 
lioit>e  lias  received  an  elevation  into  the  primal  rank  of 
turul  Bubjcet,  owing  to  his  aesoeiation   with  men.     The 
value  of  other  quadruped  forms  has  hardly  boon  perceiralj 
wnrkod  for,  in  lato  sculpture  ;  and  the  want  of  science  is  to 
felt  in  tht'ae  subjects  tlxan  in  any  other  branches  of  early  wo 
The  grc-atcfit  richness  of  quadruped  ornament  is  found  in 
himting  eculptm'C  of  the  Lnmbai-iis  ;  but  mdely  treated  (ti 
mo&t  noble  examples  of  treatment  being  the  lions  of  Eg 
the  Ninovite  bulls,  and  the  medisval  griffins).    Quadrui« 
of  ccmrse  form  the  noblcRt  sufti'ccta  of  ornament  next  to  i 
human  fona  ;  this  latter,  the  chief  subject  of  sculpture,  be 
sometimes  the  end  of  architecture  rather  tiian  ita  decoration 

"We  have  tima  completed  the  liat  of  the  materials  of 

toctuyal  deeoi-ation,  and  the  TcadeT  lUB^y  be  aesurod  that 

c^oH  has  ever  beou  8uci*i>aftiu\  to  iVsw;  ttViu\tu\s.tA\»iasiSoi"i 
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nj  otlior  sources  than  th««o.  Sucli  au  elTurt  was  ouce  reeo- 
itely  ruadtj.  It  was  cuntraiy  to  tUe  rcli^iou  uf  tkc  Amb  to 
|iatroduco  an^' animal  fona  into  his  ornament;  but  nllliuugli 
I  tlio  radiwieu  of  color,  all  the  refiiiemem^  of  proportion,  aiid 
the  intricacies  of  goouietrieal  dasi^n  wero  open  to  him,  ho 
QOt  produce  any  noble  work  without  an  abetraetion^  of 
;  fonns  of  lc'Af;ige,  to  be  used  in  liis  capitals,  and  made  the 
onnd  plan  of  liis  diafcd  oi^namont.  But  I  have  abovo  iiotud 
coloring  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  indciwiident  art;  and 
the  "  Sevmi  LainpB"  we  wiw  that  this  art  liad  most  power 
rhen  practised  iu  armu^ements  of  simple  goonietriea]  form : 
he  Andt,  therefore,  ky  under  no  disadvantage  in  coloring, 
he  bad  all  the  noble  elements  of  constructive  and  propor- 
Ixiauty  at  Lii»  command  :  Uu  might  uot  imitate  tJiu  tioa- 
bnt  ho  could  build  the  dome.  The  imitation  of  radiance 
the  varicgatod  vonsfioir,  the  expression  of  the  sweep  of  the 
Brt  by  the  barred  red  lines  upon  the  wall,  the  starred  in- 
iedding  of  light  throngh  Ida  vaulted  roof,  and  all  the  endless 
itasy  of  abstract  line,*  were  still  in  the  power  of  his  ardent 
ad  fantastic  spirit.  MncJi  he  achieved  ;  and  yet  in  the  effort 
!lu8  overtaxed  invention,  restrained  from  its  proper  food,  he 
le  his  arclutecturc  a  glittering  vacillatiou  uf  imdUciplined 
icliantment,  and  left  tUo  lustre  of  its  ediOees  to  wither  Hkc  a 
rtling  dream,  whose  beauty  we  may  indeed  feel,  and  whoso 
iction  we  may  receive,  but  must  gmile  at  its  incousisteucj, 
id  moiuu  over  its  evanescence. 


*  Appendix  22,  "  Arabian  OmamcntatioD." 


CHAPTER  XXI; 

TEEAIMENT  OF  OENAMENT. 

§  I.  "We  now  know  where  we  are  to  look  for  Bnbjects  of 
decoration.  The  nest  question  is,  as  the  reader  must  remem- 
ber, how  to  treat  or  express  these  subjects.  ^ 

There  are  evidently  two  branches  of  treatment :  the  first 
being  the  expression,  or  rendering  to  the  eye  and  mind,  of  the  . 
thing  itself ;  and  the  second,  the  arrangement  of  the  thing  so 
expressed  :  both  of  these  being  quite  distinct  from  the  placing 
of  the  ornament  in  proper  parts  of  the  bnilding.  For  instance, 
suppose  we  take  a  vine-leaf  for  our  subject.  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  cut  the  vine-leaf  ?  Shall  we  cut  its  ribs  and 
notches  on  the  edge,  or  only  its  general  outline  ?  and  so  on. 
Then,  how  to  arrange  the  vine-leaves  when  we  have  them ; 
whether  symmetrically,  or  at  random ;  or  unsymmetrically, 
yet  within  certain  limits^?  All  these  I  call  questions  of  treat- 
ment. Then,  whether  the  vine-leaves  so  arranged  are  to  be 
set  on  the  capital  of  a  pillar  or  on  its  shaft,  I  call  a  question  of 
place. 

§  n.  So,  then,  the  questions  of  mere  treatment  are  twofold, 
how  to  express,  and  how  to  arrange.     And  expression  is  to 
-   the  mind  or  the  sight.    Therefore,  the  inquiry  becomes  really 
threefold : — 

1.  How  ornament  is  to  be  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
mind. 

2.  How  ornament  is  to  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
eigbt.   '  ' 

3.  Sow  ornament  is  to  be  arranged  Vifti  Tet«i»^'"'  *«  Vi"Qa» 
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I  to.  (1.)  How  is  ornaiiwut  to  be  treated  with  i-ererencc  to 
be  mind)! 

f,  to  prrHliice  a  good  or  beautiful  ornament,  it  were  only 
iry  to  luxHint'o  a  [lorloct  piooe  of  bciil|itiiri:,  ami  if  a  well 
lit  fjroap  of  Uowera   or  animals  were  iiitleud  an  oniaiiiunt 
liisruver  it  might  be  plft<!cd,  the  -work  of  the  anihitect  would 
oompanitiviily  easy.     Sculptuie  and  ai-chitcetni-c  would 
beooine  separate  arte ;   and  the  architect  would  oi-der  so  many 
pdeees  of  niR-h  subject:  and  sizoaa  he  nocdud,  wtthuiit  troubling 
hitoflclf  with  any  questions  but  tlioeo  of  disposition  and  proper- 
tiott.    But  tliia  ifi  not  bo.    Jfo  perfect  pievc  eitjier  ofpaintltig 
fmevJpture  U  an  architecture^  ornwrhent  M  ttU,  except  in  tlmt 
Tigae  80080  in  which  any  beautiful  thing  ie  said  to  ornament 
tWplaiMi  it  is  in.    Thuii  we  say  that  pieturue}  oritumeut  a  room; 
W  we  Bhould  not  tliank  an  archituut  who  told  ms.  that  hiB 
dtt^i,  to  ho  eom]»Ictc,  rotpiii'od  a  Titian  to  be  pnt  in  ono  coi^ 
OS- of  it,  and  a  Veliuw^uoz  iu  the  other;   and  it  \&  just  04 
nanasouablc  to  call  perfect  sculpture,  niched  in,  or  encrusted 
CD  a  buildiog,  a  portion  o£  the  ornament  of  that  building,  as  it 
Wonld  bo  to  hang  pictures  by  the  way  of  ornament  on  the 
wtside  qI  it.    It  is  Tory  possible  tliat  the  senlpturod  work 
aaybo  liarmoniously  associate  with  the  hnildinff,  or  the  build- 
ing executed  wiih  rcfcreucc  to  it ;   but  in  this  latter  case  the 
wi'Iiitectnre  is  subordinate  to  the  sculpture,  &£  in  the  Mudieean 
dt«[K-*I,  and  I  lietieve  also  in  the  Partlicnon.     And  so  far  from 
llic  perfection  of  the  work  conducing  to  it?  ornamentjd  piirtiose, 
we  may  say,  with  entire  security,  that  ila  perfection,  in  some 
_  I't',  untita  it  for  its  purpose,  and  that  no  absolutely  com- 
i  .r:c  iculpture  eau  be  dccoratircly  riglit.    "We  have  a  familiar 
mstimee  iu  the  flower-work  of  St.  Paul's,  whicli  is  prttbably,  in 
al»lraot,  as  pcrfe<'t  flower  scxdpture  as  could  bo  pL-odnced 
I  the  time;  and  which  is  just  as  rational  an  oraanient  of  tho 
Idiug  08  so  mauy  valuable  Van  Iluysums,  framed  and  glaxod 
hung  up  over  each  window. 

rv.  Tlic  especial  condition  o£  true  ornament.  \s,  V\va!i.  \\,  \3fc 
itiful  in  iti>  jilaco,iWJ(/ Jioiv/ioret'Iiic,  ami  Uiat  \ta\Oit\ve.»ifi«)A.j 
every  portion  of  Uie  bailding  over  whic\\  vtVaamftas 
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that  it  duus  not,  by  lU  riuhueee,  make  vthor  parts  bald,  or.1 
its  delicacy,  iiuku  uthur  (urtfi  course.     Kvury  aiiu  of  its  i|i 
tio6  lias  reference  to  ite  plaou  and  iific :  iind  it  tv  jf'tfW  /of  j 
service  fty  ?t'/«(^  mould  be  fanli.a  and  d^Jlrte/M.eji  if  ii  Aarf | 
Mpecitd  ditty.     Oriiftiuont,  tiio  son-ant,  \a  often  fonnal, 
sculptnre,  the  master,  would  hare  been  free;  the  aei 
often  silent  where  tho  miwtor  would  have  been  eloqncnt;] 
liurrieii,  where  the  master  would  luivo  been  sereno. 

§  7.  How  far  tills  sulH^rdinAtion  ib  in  different  sitiintic 
bo  GxpreeBod,  or  how  f»r  it  runy  bo  Burreudured,  und  orua 
tlio  ftorvunt,  be  porniittt-d   lu  bare  independent  will;  osil] 
what  means  the  sabordinittton  is  best  to  Ije  express  wl 
is  required,  are  by  far  the  most  difficult  questions  I  hare 
ti-iwl  to  work  out  reBpeetiug  any  branch  of  art;   for,  iu 
o(  the  examples  to  urbieb  I  look  as  nntiioritativc  in  their  maj^ 
of  effect,  it  is  ahnost  Impii^itilc  to  Bay  whether  Iho  abdt 
or  imperfection  of  tho  sciilpturo  wjis  owing  t«j  the  choice,  > 
ineapRcitj'  of  the  workman  ;  and  if  to  tlie  latter,  how  far ' 
result  of  fortunate  incapacity  can  ho  itnitated  by  ]>nident : 
restraint.     Tlio  reader,  I  think,  will  undorstand  this  at  on« 
considering  the  effect  of  fho  ilhmiinations  of  an  old  misail 
their  bold  rejection  of  all  principles  of  pt^rspcctire,  lighti 
shade,  and  dniwing,  thoy  are  infinitely  more  ornamental  tol 
pnS'^  owing  to  the  vivid  opposition  of  their  bright  colon 
quaint  hncs,  than  if  they  had  been  drawn  by  Da  Vinci  hit 
and  80  tho  Arena  chapiO  in  fui"  more  brightly  d*-flrmiie 
archaic  frcacooB  of  Giotti^  than  tlie  Stiinzu  of  tlie  Va 
by  those  of  Ralfaelle.     But  how  fnr  it  ib  possible  to 
such  arcliaiciem,  or  to  make  up  for  it  by  any  voluntary! 
donmcnt  of  power,  I  cannot  as  yet  veutnre  iu  any  wis 
detormino. 

§  Ti.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  inKtances  of  fit 

work  in  which  1  find  moirt  to  regret  or  to  reprobate,  I  can 

distinguish  what  is  erroneous  in  principle  from  what  is 

in  execution.     For  instance,  in  moat  Eomanesqne  j;hur 

Itjdy,  tlia  jjori^hes  aro  g\iar4t4  \j3   ^^sutift  ajumals,  lie 

^riBnSj  of  admirable  Bcvmt^  oi  ;X»is\^\-, -gsiVm -aaMSv^' 
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rude  workmansliip,  that  it  can  Ii»rdlj  bo  detennined  how 

of  this  severity  was  intentional, — liow  much  iiivuhmlary ; 

the  latheilnil  o£  Genoa  two  niodorn  lioiis  have,  iu  imitation 

tJiis  luicient  cnstjim,  hecti  phicwl  on  tliu  stujis  of  its  west 

)nt:  and  iliu  luiliun  wnlptor,  thinking  hituself  a  nDirvelloiis 

it  man  hecaiise  he  knew  wimt  lioun  were  really  lik(^  lias 

thum,  in  ttie  menagerie,  witii  great  siiceese,  and  i»ri>- 

loed  two  hairj'  and  we  11- whiskered,  beasts,  as  like  tci  rval  li'ms 

I  he  conid  pu»^il>Ly  cat  them.    Cue  wishes  them  back  iii  the 

Ic  for  Ids  pains^  but  it  is  inijioesiblo  to  eay  liow  far 

i-u  o[  tlioir  iM'tiweucu   ie  owing  to  the  mure  ytiipidiiy 

vulgarity  of  tlie  Bculpturo,  and  iiow  far  wc  nught  have 

[^n  delighted  with  a  rt'allfiiition,  cnnnod  to  noarly  the  Raiiio 

h  by  Gljilx'rti  or  Michael  Angelo.     (I  say  neitrl-tj,  because 

Qhiberti    nor    Michael    Angelo    would    over  liave 

snipled,  or  [H-Tiuitted,  entire  roalieatioa,  cveu  in  iudopcii- 

it  fcculptare.) 

g  VII.  In  spite  of  thcBo  emhaiTassmcntft,  however,  somo  few 

unties  may  !«  marked  in  tho  ti-catmont  of  past  ai-chitec- 

and    Bceurc   conchisions    dcdncod   for  ftitnrc   praclice. 

iiere  is  first,  for  instance,  the  assuredly  intendud  and  roaohita 

straction  of  the  NJnevite  and  Egj-ptian  sculptors.     The  men 

sut  tliofio  (granite   Horn  in  the  Egyptian  room  of  the  Brit- 

fosenm,  and  who  carved  the  calm  fatsos  of  tJiose  Ninovito 

knew  much  Tuore.  both   of  liong  and  kings,  tliaii  tlioy 

to  express.    Then  there  is  the  Greek  system,  in  which 

human  sculpture  is  jKrrfect,  the  architecture  and  animal 

Ipturu  ia  subordinate  to  it,  and  the  arcliitectnral  ornament 

rcrely  subordinated   to  this  again,  eo  as  to'bo  conipoew]  of 

Jc  more  than  altetract  HnoB ;  and,  fiiudly,  there  is  the  pccul- 

rly  mcdin?val  syfttem,  in  which  the  inferior  details  are  carried 

great  or  greater  imitative  perfection  as  the  higher  sculjv- 

i  and  the  RubordiiKition  is  chiefly  eSected  bysyrnmctricrt  uf 

igement,  and  qnaintnoaaca  of  treatment,  respecting  which 

difficult  to  say  how  far  they  resultud  from  inteutiou,  and 

iar  from  mmpac'ny. 

{§  vm.  J>Vi»-  «/  these  By&toiimy  tlie  Nineyite  auA  "Egj^tvasv 
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[are  altogether  opposwl  to  modem  lialiitsof  tliouglit  and  activii ; 
they  Axv  sculpturea  evidently  cxiwutod  uiid«r  aliaolute  autliori- 
tioR,  {ihyt^intl  iuid  nii'iitul,  such  m  ciuiiiut  at  present  exist.     Tbo 
Greek  8}'Ktctii  [>rei;uj>[)u&c8  the  |Hiagub&iou  uf  a  PliuliaB;  It  id 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  building  >ii  tlie  Greek  manner ;  yon  may 
bnild  a  Greek  shell  or  box,  such  aa  the  Greek  intended  to  con- 
tain sculpture,  but  you  havo  not  the  sculpture  to  put  in  it. 
Fiud  your  Tliidias  first,  and  your  new  Phidiaa  will  very 
eoon  settle  all  your  arehitectund  diffieuUios  in  very  uuespected 
I    ways  indeed  ;  but  until  yon  finJ  him,  do  not  tliink  youreclves 
architects  while  yon  go  on  copying  those  poor  subordinationg, 
and  secondary  and  tertiary  orders  of  omanient,  which  the  Greel 
put  on  the  shell  of  hiB  scuIpCuro.     t>ume  of  tliem,  beuds,  an^ 
dentils,  and  »ueh  like,  are  an  good  as  tlicy  can  he  for  tlieii 
work,  and  you  nuiy  uee  thoni  for  subordinate  work  elill;  hul 
they  are  notliiuj;  to  l>e  proud  of,  especially  when  yon  did  not 
invent  tlu3m :  and  other's  of  them  are  mistakes  and  inn>crti- 
ncnces  in  the  Greek  hiinfieU,  such  m  his  6o-called  honeysuekl^B 
oniauients  and  others,  in  whinh  there  is  a  etarebed  and  dull^ 
8Uggo«<lion  of  vej^etablo  forui,  and  yet  no  real  rcscuihlanee  nor_ 
life,  for  the  conditions  of  them  result  from  his  own  conceit 
himself,  and  ignorance  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  want 
relish  for  common  nature,  and  vain  fancy  tliat  he  could  im 
prove  everything  ho  touched,  and  that  ho  honored  it  by  taking 
it  into  his  «jrvi«o :  I)y  freedom  from  which  conceits  the  true 
Christian  architectnrB  is  diatiuguished — not  by  pointa  to  it^J 
arches.  ^| 

§  IX.  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  medimrni  evRtcm," 
in  which  I  think,  generallyj  more  completion   is  pennitti 
(thouffh  this  often  because  more  wa«  possible)  in  the  infeiioi^ 
than  in  the  higher  porcions  of  ornamental  subject.    Leave 
and  birda,  and  lizards  are   realised,  or  nearly  so ;   men 
quadrupeds  fonnalised.     For  observe,  the  smaller  and  infono| 
enbjcct  remains  suhoi-dlnate,  however  richly  finished  ;  but 
hrtman  sculpture  can  only  bo  Buhofilinate  by  being  iiupcrfc 
The  roalisatioa  is,  however,  iu  all   cases,  dangerous  cxcej*l 
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Wider  QKMt  skilful  tiiiuiag(.'in(*iit,  and  the  utxitntction.  if  tru4j 
and  noble,  is  aliuudt  always  moi-e  duligUtful.*' 

§  X.  What,  then,  is  noble  aWtrai'titm '(     It  is  taking  firetl 
the  eiuutttial  elements  i>C  thu  thing  tu  he  repi-esunU'd,  tlicn  diej 
rest  in  the  order  of  ijuportance  (so  that  whtTCver  we  pause  woj 
liliiill  always  liavc  obtained  more  tlmn  wc  leave  U^hind),  nnd 
iisiny  any  expedient  to  iiuprees  what  we  want  upon  the  mind, 
wJUmtit  earing  about  the  mera  literal  accnratry  of  eucli  expe-j 
dient.     Snppoae,  for  instance,  we  have  to  i-cpresent  a  [leaeoek  : 
n4iw  11  peacock  has  a  grnoefnl  neck,  so  hoA  a  Bwnn  ;  it  bafla. 
high  crest,  so  has  a  cockatoo  ;  it  has  a  long  tail,  so  has  a  bird ' 
of  Paradiw.     But  the  whole  spirit  and  jxiwer  of  poactKik  is  in  I 
tliose  eyes  of  the  tail.     It  i&  true,  the  aigus  plieaeaiit,  and  one 
or  two  more  bird^,  have  t;o[net1iIiig  like  them,  but  nothing  for 
tt   moment   compamlilu   to  thoui    In   brillianey  :   exprets  thu; 
.glenmingof  the  blue  eyea  through  the  plumage,  and  yon  liave 
ncjirly  all  you  want  of  peacock,  but  without  tliis,  notlung;  and 
yet  those  eyes  are  not  in  relief ;  a  rigidly  true  eoulptnre  of  a  | 
|tcaoo<'k's  fonn  could   luivo   no  eyes, — nothin{»  but  feathers. 
1 1  ore,  then,  enters  the  stratagem  of  sculpture;  yon  m-fM^  cut 
the  eye*  fn  relief,  somehow  or  another ;  see  liow  it  la  done  tn 
the  peacocTc  on  the  opi>osite  page ;  it  is  no  done  by  nearly  all 

Byzantine  sculptors :  this  particular  (loaoock  is  meant  to  bo 
At  some  distance  (how  far  off  I  know  not,  for  it  is  an 
Tnti?rpolation  in  the  liuilding  whore  it  occni-B,  of  which  more  - 
licreafter),  bnt  at  all  events  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty! 
feet ;  I  have  put  it  clo*e  to  yow  that  yon  may  see  phtinly  tlie  I 
mdc  rings  and  nxU  wliich  stand  for  the  eyes  and  quills,  but  at! 
tiu'  just  (iiBtance  their  effect  is  perfect. 

g  XI.  And  the  simplicity  of  the  means  hero  oraployod  may  i 
liclp   US,  both   to  some  clear  nndenitanding  of  the  ppirit   of] 
Kinuvite  and  Eg>-ptian  work,  and  to  some  perception  of  the 
kind  of  enfantillay^j  or  archaicinm  to  which  it  may  I*  powible, 
even  in  days  of  advanced  science,  legitimately  to  return.    Tho 

*  Y/de  "Seven  Lamps,"  Clup.  IV.  %  »4.  ^^ 
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architect  lias  no  right,  as  we  8aid  before,  to  require  of  ti8  a  pic- 
ture of  Titiiui's  in  order  to  coiuplete  his  design  ;  uditUer  lius 
Iiu  the  riglit  to  raik'nlate  on  the  RO-operatioij  of  perfect  scul 
tora,  ill  subnrdinato  cnpariticA.  Far  J'mm  tliig;  his  biisinesi 
to  dispense  with  Htich  aid  nlto^tber,  and  to  devise  snch 
B^stcTii  of  ornament  as  shiUl  he  eapahle  of  cxectiHon  !>y  nn 
vontive  and  even  nniiitulligcnt  workmen  ;  for  Piipi«>sing  ll 
he  reqiiired  noble  scidpture  for  Ids  ornament,  how  faj-  wo 
tlus  at  once  limit  the  ntimlKr  and  the  »caIo  of  jtoefiihle  build 
itijcrs?  Areliiiocture  is  Iho  work  of  nations:  but  we  csinu 
have  uHtions  of  gi-eat  ecidptors.  Every  bonse  in  ever}*  st 
of»  every  eity  ouxhl  to  lie  f:fi*od  areliiterturo,  but  we  can 
Imvo  Floxmaii  or  Tliorwaidwn  at  work  upon  it :  nor,  even ' 
wo  cliORe  only  to  devote  ourselves  to  our  public  bailduia; 
could  Ihe  mass  and  majesty  of  them  be  groat,  if  we  recjulreil 
all  to  \ns  cxceoted  by  great  men ;  greatness  is  not  to-  be  liad  in 
the  re<iuired  quantity.  tTi4)ito  may  design  a  nunpanile,  but  be 
caimot  carve  it ;  he  can  only  carvo  one  or  two  of  the  lias-reliofs 
at  the  base  of  it.  And  with  every  incrc^'we  of  ynnr  fastidio 
ne8S  in  the  execution  of  your  ornament,  yon  diminish  tlie 
Biblo  nnmbcr  and  grandeur  of  your  buildings.  Do  not  thi 
you  can  educate  your  workmen,  or  that  the  demand  for  perfi 
tiou  will  increase  the  supply  :  cduoati-d  imbecility  and  tin 
foolifihnew  arc  the  worst  of  all  imbeeilitioa  and  foolishn 
and  there  is  no  free-trade  measure,  which  will  ever  lower  t! 
price  of  brains, — there  is  no  California  of  common  ku\ 
Exactly  in  the  degree  in  which  yon  require  your  decoration 
be  wrought  by  thoughtful  men,  you  diminish  the  extent  a: 
number  of  areJiitcctnral  works.  Yuur  bufiiuoss  a&  an  aix'hit 
iff  to  ciJcnlato  only  on  tlie  cooperation  of  inferior  men,  to  thi 
for  tljon,  and  to  indicate  for  them  such  axprcssions  ot 
thoughts  as  the  weakest  capacity  can  com]>rcIicnd  and 
iei4>k-4»t  hand  can  cxecalo.  This  is  thedefinirinti  of  the  p 
■iiiteclnral  Ab^L^lctions.  They  mre  tlic  deep  and  Ubo 
oofihiMof  the  grcatf'st  men.  put  into  rtidi  easy  Ivtture 
Umv  can  be  written  by  the  e.im\'lwet.    T^jf  */*  cr^rYaeiotu 
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\xn.  And  now  Bupposo  ono  of  those  old   Niiiontc  or 
buildei^,  wilh  n  wmplc  of  tliouisiiid  men— mnd-lired, 
ing  crcfltrares — under  him,  to  be  wt  to  work,  like  eo 
anu,  on  liig  temple  6culpt^l^-8.     Wliat  is  ho  to  du  «-ith 
tt     lie  can  put  tlii-m  through  a  ^aiiitie  execciso  of  cur- 
id  ;    hu  can  teach  them  all  how  to  curl  luur  thoroughly 
SPOclitM^tmirs,  ;i8  yon  tofwrli  a  hench  oE  Bchool-lHiys  how 
ipe  pothooks ;  he  cm  teach  them  all  how  tu  draw  hjng 
tid  straight  noses,  and  how  to  copy  accnratcly  certain 
tefined  linee.    Then  he  fits  liiii  own  great  design  to  their 
itic8 ;  he  takes  out  of  king,  or  liou,  or  god,  m  much  m 
iresfiilde  bv  croche-crenre  and  p^uitic  pothooks;  ho 
this  into  noblo  forhie  of  hiit  own  iuiat;ining,  and  Imving 
ont  their  liiit»  so  that  there  can  be  no  pfjswibility  of 
sets  hid  two  thonsand  men  to  work  npou  them,  with  it 
id  eo  many  onion*  j^day. 
[xiH.  I  eaid  thoee  thnea  cannot  now  retont     We  haye, 
Christianity,  nj(;ofj;uised   the  individual  value  of  ovory 
and  there  is  no  intelli<;enee  eo  feeble  but  that  its  KJnglo 
lay  in  some  sort  contribute  to  tlie  general  light.     This  ia 
rlory   of  (iothic  arcliiteefuro,  that  every  jot  and  tittle, 
point  and   niche  of  it,  affords  rooip,  fne!,  and  focns  for 
Hdnal  fire.     But  yo\:  cease  to  acknowledge  this,  and  yon 
to  accept  the  help  of  the  letsor  mind,  if  you  re<iuir"o  tlio 
-to  he  all  exeoutud  in  n  gi-oat  manner.     Your  bneineas  is 
out  all  of  it  nobly,  to  dictate  the  expi-cRKinn  of  it  as 
^our  dictatitin  ciin  asaitst  the  less  elevated  intelli^neer 
fto  leave  this,  nidetl  and  tanght  as  far  as  may  be,  to  its 
piniplo  act  and  effort  ;  hiuI  to  rejoice  in  its  Biniplicity  if 
its  power,  and  in  its  vitality  if  not  in  its  science.  ' 

}xrr.  We  have,  tlicn,  tlirec  orders  of  ornament,  classed 
liii!^  to  t}ie  de^'reofl  of  eoiTetijwndencH  of  the  exeeutlvo 
fcouceptive   minds.    We   have  the  servile  onxiunent,  in 
tho  oxecntivD  ia  absolutely  Riihjceted  to  the  inventive,— 
^rn-iiitent  of  the  great  Kdsteni  nations,  nioi-c  especially 
ite,  and  all  pm-Cfit/ntian,  yet  fJioronjrhly  nubW  in  \\&  ewV 
wvffiiosA     Thm  we  hnve  the  mediaeval  systBoij  \n.  NAivek 
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•iliD  mind  of  the  inferior  workman  is  Pceognised,  and 
rtmii)  for  actiuii,  but  is  ^iitled  and  eiitiuhltid  by  tlte 
mind.     Tliifl  is  the  tml}'  Clirifitiun  and  only  pc^rfoct  i 
Filially,  we  have  omanionw  expressing  the  t-ndeavor  l 
ISO  tlio  executive  and  inventive, — endeavor  which  is 
tiance  uud  rovululiuuury,  and  destructive  of  all  uublo 
tnrc. 

^  XT.  ThuB  for,  then,  of  tho  incomplotcnosa  or  aaq 
of  exctittion  ncceasary  in  treliitecturol  ornament,  tw; 
Iv  tlie  mind.  Next  we  have  ty  consider  that  which 
when  it  in  referred  to  the  ftight,  and  the  various  nu 
of  treatmeut  wlilch  are  rendered .  neceaaary  by  the  va 
it«  di»tanee  frctrn  tlie  eye.  I  eay  nettjesary :  not  racrely] 
diont  or  eeaiicinuRil,  It  is  firolisii  to  carve  what  i'^  '"  I" 
forty  feet  off  with  the  delicacy  wldeli  t!io  oyo  di' 
two  ystrds ;  nut  merely  bet-imse  syeli  ilelicjicy  is 
distance,  but  l>coanAc  it  m  a  great  deal  worse  tlian 
delicate  work  has  actually  woive  eiftct  in  th«  dist 
rough  work.  This  is  a  fuct  well  known  to  puntei 
the  inutft  part,  acknowledged  by  the  crititM  of  paiotct 
that  there  is  n  certain  distance  for  which  a  picfrtire  is^ 
and  that  the  finish,  which  is  delightful  if  that 
giuall,  is  actually  injurious  if  the  distance  be  great : 
over,  that  tliere  is  a  particnlar  method  of  handling  wl 
bat  ennsmmuato  artists  reach,  which  has  ita  cflEects  at1 
tended  distance,  and  is  altopethor  hicroglyphical  and 
giblo  at  any  other.  Tliis,  I  sav,  Is  a^knowlrdged  in 
but  it  is  not  practically  acknowledged  in  architecture; 
til  my  attention  was  especially  directed  to  it,  bad  I  mj 
idea  of  the  eai-e  with  which  this  great  question  was 
tliB  uiediffival  arehitccta.  On  my  first  carofnl  cxaminatl 
the  rapitjils  of  tlie  upper  arcade  of  the  T>nral  Palace  at 
J  was  indnct'd,  by  tlieir  singular  inferiority  of  wurkmi 
to  suppose  thein  poetorior  to  those  of  tJio  lower  area^ 
was  not  till  I  disctivered  that  some  of  those  whieh  1 
tho  worst  abovo,  were  t\\c  Vtcrt  ^\\bx\  wscw^wuxv  hoi 
obtained  the  key  to  tWs  \\mv\«\\o«a  ^-s-Aesw^ttt  *4 
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wliic)i  I  aftcnrarJe  found  earned  out  in  every  building 
great  times  whicli  I  hud  uppoiltiuity  of  examiiiiDg. 
n.  There  are  two  distinct  iiiodee  in  wiiicli  this  inliipta- 
effected.     In  tlio  tiret,  the  saine  dcfiigiis  which  ar«  deli- 
worked  when  near  tho  eye,  are  rudely  cut,  ajid  liave  far 
details  when  tlioy  m*e  removed  from  it.     In  this  method 
ftl%vayB  ciwy  to  distinguish  economy  from  i^kil!,  or 
llneiss  from  ecionce.    But,  iii  the  second  method,  a.  dif- 
.  diiBign   is  adopted,  eompowd  of  fewer  [mrti;  and  of  eiiii- 
ICM,  aiid   this  it^  tilt  with  cxrjnigite  prvcieioii.     Thi»  is  of 
tlio  liigher  method,  and  the  more  satiBfnetorj'  procif  of 
but  un  cqnol  di^^rouof  im]icrfeRtioii  h  found  in  iioth 
,-ben  thoy  arc  scon  close;  in  the  tirst,  n  l«ild  execution 
rfect  design  ;  the  eecond,  a  baldness  of   design  with 
cxctmtiou.    And  in  these  wry  iiu[)erfcettou6  Uee  the 
)lciie6s  uf  the  onmnient. 
[VII.    It  may  be  at^kct)  wliethor,  in  advoeating  thiB  adap- 
to  the  diHljiuce  of  the  eye,  I  obey  my  adopted  mle  of 
iTice  of  natural  law.     Are  not  all  natural  things,  it  may 
as  lovely  iie;ir  as  far  away  ?     25'ay,  not  m.     Look  at 
^adft,  and  wateh  the  dellciite  sculptimj  of  theii'  iilabai<ter 
the  romHk'<l    lustre  of  their  mii^iiilicent   rollicif;. 
meant  to  bo  beheld  far  away  ;  tlioy  wore  Blia]>cd  for 
lu'gh  alwve  your  head ;  a])pr*»!ich  them,  and  they 
to  vague  mists,  or  whirl  nway  in  tierce  fragments  of 
ma  vapor.    Look  at  the  crest  of  the  Alp,  from  the 
plains  over  which  ite  light  is  cast,  whence  hmnan     ■ 
[  bavo   fonunnnion  with  it  by  their  myriads,     Tho  child 
to  it  in  the  diiwn,  and  tiiu  hu»bundituiii  in  tlie  burden 
it  of  the  day,  and  the  old  man  in  the  f^'inf;  dtiwu  of  the 
it   is  to  them  all  la  the  oeleBlial  city  on  the  world's 
in  ;  dyed  with  the  depth  of  liosvon,  and  olothed  with  the 
i   eternity.     Tliero  wait  it  eet,  for  holy  dominion,  by 
[irlio  mai'ked  for  the  sun  hi»  journey,  and  bade  the  moon 
tier  •yoinj;  down.     It  was  built  for  its  pliieo  in  the  far^jU 
lapI>roufb  it,  and  as  tJiefioiimi  of  tJiu  voice  oi  u\au  (Wca 
[aiwuf  Its  /oaudathuB,  and  the  tide  of  huinaO.  \itft»  ^Mi.- 
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U>wftl  njwm  tlie  ra»t  avnaX  slioro,  is  at  last  met  by  tlie 
"  Iloi-e  slial]  thy -wavce  be  stayod,'*  the  gloi^of  itaagjwll 
into  blaiichotl  fcarrttliiuefi  ;  i\6  purple  uralU  am  n-ul  mUi{ 
rocks,  its  tilvcr  fretwork  suddoiiod  into  wastiujf  £D0 
8tomil)i-andB  of  ague  are  on  its  breuet,  ttiu  asliuB  uC  ito| 
nitn  lio'fiolciniilj  on  its  white  raiiiiont, 

Kor  in  buch  instanooa  a&  tliese  alone,  thongh 
enough,  the  diMTCponcy  between  apparent  and  JictniU 
grusitur  iu  proportiou  to  tlie  una|)proucbabl(.>net<8  of  the* 
is  the  law  obsen'cd.     For  everj*  distance  fi-oiu  tlie  cji 
a  pcviiliar  kind  of  beauty,  or  a  diflfervnt  eynteiu  ofi 
fonn  ;  tbo  eight  of  that  beauty  is  reserved   for  that 
and  for  tliat  alone.    If  you  approach  nearer,  tliat 
bcanty  is  lo«t,  and  another  fluocccds,  to  bo  disorganu 
reduced  to  etrange  and  incomprehemible  means  aud  i 
in  itd  turn.     If  you  desire  to  perceive  the  great  banuci 
the  form  of  a  rocky  niouutaiu.  you  must  not  a&rxjnd  d| 
sides.    All  is  there  disorder  and  accident^  or  soonis  so ; 
starts  of  its  shnttered  beds  hither  iind  thither;  ugly 
of  nnexpcctcd  strength  from  tiiider  the  ground ;  faQ« 
ments,  toppling  one  over  another  into  more  helpless 
tu'e  from  it,  and,  a&  your  eye  eominauds  it  more  and^ 
you  sec  tltu  ruined  mountain  world  with  a  wider  gl 
hold  1  dim  sympathies  begin  to  busy  thoinselvea  in 
jointed  iniiss;   Hue  binds  Itself  into  stealthy  foUowfihip' 
lino ;  group  by  group,  the  helpless  fragments  gather  il 
into  oi"dered  conn>finics ;  new  captains  of  hosts  and 
battalions  become  visible,  one  by  one,  and  far  away  < 
of  foot  to  foot,  and  of  bono  ttf  bune,  until  the  powcrU 
is  Been  riwen  nj*  with  girded  loiiia,  and  not  one  piece  i 
uni'pgarded  hmp  ci:iuld  now  ha  spared  from  tlm  mystic 

^  xvm.  Wow  it  IB  indcftd  true  that  whcro  naturu  loeeal 
kind  of  beauty,  as  you  approach  it,  she  substitutes  anolj 
this  18  worthy  of  her  infinite  power:  and,  as  we  shall 
can  sometimes  follow  her  even   in  doing  this ;  but  all  I  i| 
npiju  ill   ftmrniii.  is,  that  llm  wivv;i-Al  ydccts  of  nature  are 
worked  with  means  ref orrwX  to  u.  \wr<'iiivxW  iSwdJusaRft^i 
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lacing  clicir  effect  at  that  dietAnce  only.     Tnke  a  singular  and 

rkfti  iiidtaiice:  AVlicn  tlic  sun  ri«cs  behind  a  ri<lge  of  pincR, 

id  tliutie  pinuD  are.  itocQ  from  a  distance  of  a  uiilc  or  two, 

^liiitjt  ilia  tiglit,  tho  whole  funn  of  the  treu,  tnnik,  hrandios, 

nU  all,  boc-onica  ono  fpoetwork  of  intonselj  hrjllimit  silver, 

'wUidi   is  rt'licvotl  against  tlio  clear  Blcy  like  a  bimiin'f  ^'■i'>i!?f'j 

I  for  aotuo  distance  on  t'icher  side  of  the  sun.*     Now  fiiippose 
Uivt  a  pcraoQ  who  had  never  seen  pines  were,  for  tlio  fir&t  time 
ui  his  life^  to  see  thum  luider  this  stnuige  aspect,  ant),  rciuon- 
tng  as  to  tlio  means  hy  wliieh  snoii  tifetst  cuidd  be  producod, 
luliuriously  to  approach  tho  eaatem  ridge,  how  would  he  bo 
anmzod  to  lind  that  tho  fiery  mpoctres  hud  l)een  prodnoed  hy 
^—trces  with  swarthy  and  grey  tninks,  iind   dark  green  leaves  [ 
^BWe,  in  our  eimplicit^v'^  if  ^ve  had  been  required  to  produce  such 
an  appea|":inee,  should  have  built  up  treus  of  eliased  liilver,  with 
Ktmnks  of  gliiAS  and  then  lieen  grievously  amazed  to  find  that, 
it  two  miliM  off,  neitlier  silver  iior  gla«ti  were  any  more  viiubic ; 
>nt  natnpc  knew  better,  and  pi-oparcd  for  her  faiiy  work  with 
strong  branches  and  dark  leavea/in  her  own  mystorions 

g  xrr.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  yon  have  to  do  with  yonr 
f»r»d  iimflinont.     It  may  be  tliat  it  is  cajwhle  of  being  ap- 
proached, m  well  HH  likely  to  be  seen  far  away,  and  tlien  it 
i^fc  to  have  mieroKcopic  qnalities,  as  tho  pine  leaves  Irnve, 
'which  will  hoar  approaeh.     Thir.  your  wdeidatifin  of  its  pur- , 
iK  for  a  glory  to  Ite  produced  at  a  j^vcn  distance ;  it  may 
here,  or  may  be  tliero.  but  it  is  a  ^itvn  distance ;  and  tho 
toellonco  of  the  ornament  depends  ui><m  its  fitting  that  ditr* 


ghii]»peiu«  and  Wordsworth  (I  think  they  only)  have  noticed  ibia, 
s^an.  in  Ilirhard  II.  : — 

"  But  when,  from  under  this  torrc<>lriAl  hall. 
He  fire*  the  proud  topi  of  the  eastern  pines." 
'And  TTorcUwoTlJi,  In  one  of  lila  minor  pocma,  on  loavini;  ttaly : 
^m^  "  My  llirmglif!*  hrtftnit?  lirigrhf  lilcc  yim  rds-iinj  of  pincfl 

^^^  On  IIk'  Kiff-ii'iii  liifty  vcr^— how  it  liljickoiiiii  IW  ',i.\t\ 

^H  Bat,  inwliifl  frimi  ^e7ljnll  Iry  tin;  fum,  \l  now  «V\\\W» 

^H  WiUi  Uinwh  that  eoem  pari  of  liis  own  ftHv«yt  baVt.** 
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Uiiec.  and  being  aeen  Iwtter  there  than  anywhere  rfec, 
having  a  psLnicnUr  fniK-tion  and  form  which  it  e»n  oalr< 
cliHTgo  and  lAtnine  there.  Von  nro  never  to  tmy  thnt.  oniiir 
ha«  great  merit  because  "  yon  Ciumot  see  the  beautj  of 
here ;"  bnt^  it  lia^  great  merit  becanse  **  jou  eon  eee  its 

tJuav  t/rdy.**     And  to  give  Lt  ttiie  niL'rit  is  jn&t  nlnrat  ae 
a  task  ae  I   could  wcH  eet  you.     1  Irnvo  above  noted 
ways  in  whicli  it  is  dune :  tlic  one,  )>c)ng  merely  rough  unttin 
may  be  paesed  over;  the  other,  which  ie  scientific  alteratioa* 
design,  falld,  iteelf,  into  two  great  branchca,  SiinpUiieution  i 
Emphasis. 

A  word  or  two  is  nceeKUiry  on  oaeh  of  tliceo  head& 
§  XX.  Wlien  an  orniiniuuljil  work  is  intended  to  be 
near,  if  ita  eoinpoaition  be  indeed  fine,  the  soUIncd  and 
catc  portions  of  the  design  iMd  to,  and  nnito,  ilio  <jn< 
parts,  antl  tlioi*e  energetic  parts  fonn  witli  the  rest  a  whole,! 
wliieli  their  own  iuiniediato  relatiouB  to  each  ot}iei'  are  not  | 
c^ved.    Itemovc  thiii  design  to  a  distance,  and  tlie  csonnt 
delicacies  vanish,  the  energies  alone  remain,  now  either  dii 
noetcd  altogether,  or  assnnung  with  each  other  noM*  rektio 
which,  not  liaving  lx>en  intmded  by  the  deaigner,  will  prob 
Iw  |>iitnfn].     There  is  a  Hke,  and  a  more  palpnble,  effect,  Jn  i 
retirement  of  a  baud  of  luusic  in  wliicli  the  inslniuieiile  ai»j 
very  nncqiial  powers ;  the  fluting  and  fifeing  expire,  the  > 
niing  reniaine.  and  that  in  a  painful  armngement,  as  dot 
ing  something   wliieh   it>  niiheard.     In   like  manner,  as 
designer  at  arm'a  length  removes  or  elevates  hia  worl^l 
gi-adiitions,  ajid  ronndings,  and  incidcnta,  vanish*  and  a{ 
unexpected  anungeniciit  is  established  between  the  n 
of  the  markings,  u^i-tainly  coniused,  and  in  all   yrot 
painfuL 

§  xx[.  The  art  of  arohitoctnral  design  is  therefore,  first,! 
praiMiration  for  this  befor-elmnd,  the  rejection  of  all  the  dt4ic 
pasMiges  as  worse  than  iiKclof«,and  tlic  fixing  the  tlionght  nj 
the  arrangement  of  the  fcntnres  which  M'ill  remain  visible 
airaj'.     Nor  does  this  always  im\ily  a  diminution  of  rtf^t 

for,  while  it  may  bo  ajsftumed  as  a.  \a"«  lOwsS.  S^wa  wtfA\\\-AVifc| 
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nee  in  light  becomes  quickly  invieiblo  ae  tho  object  retires, 

iao  are  a  softness  anil  uiystery  given  to  the  barder  marking, 

k'liicli  enable  them  to  be  safely  used  as  mc<lia  of  e-vpresj-ion. 

riiero  U  an  exquisite  example  of  this  use,  in  the  head  of  the 

of  tlie  Dueal  Palace.    It  is  only  at  the  height  of  17  or 

'  foot  above  the  eye ;  uevurtlieless,  tlie  seuljitor  felt  it  waa  no 

to  trouble  himself  abont  drawing  tho  corners  of  the  month, 

'  the  lines  of  the  li(>e,  delicately,  at  timt  distance ;  his  object 

beert.to  mark  them  cleai'ly,  and  to  prevent  accidental 

liadows  from  couceiLliog  them,  or  altering  their  expreaeion. 

lie  lips  ai-o  cut  thin  and  sharp,  so  that  their  Hue  cannot  bo 

li^Likun,  and  a  g<x>d  dee])  drill-holo  t^tinick  into  the  angle  of 

mouth  ;  the  eye  is  imxioufi  and  questioning'',  luid  one  is  eur- 

ad,  from  below,  to  perceive  a  kind  of  darkness  in  the  iria 

it,  neither  like  color,  nor  like  a  circular  furrow.     The  ex- 

lieut  can  ouly  b?  discovered  by  awrending  to  tJje  level  of  tho 

it  is  one  which  would  luvo    been  quite  iimdniibiiiblo 

icept  indifitaiit  work,  eix  driil-holoa  cut  into  the  iiis,  round  a 

itral  one  for  the  pupil. 

§  XXII.  By  jnst  caltnilation,  like  this,  of  the  moana  at  onr 

jMjtKil,  by  beautiful  arrangement  of  tho  prominent  features, 

id  by  choice  of  di£Euient  Bubjet-ts  for  diHoreut  places,  choos- 

ag  tlie  broadcat  forms  for  the  farthest  diBtance,  it  is  possible 

give  the  impreesiou,  "not  only  of  perfoctioii,  bnt  of  an 

linite  delicacy,  to  tho  most  distant  onumient.     And  this  is 

tnic  sign  of  the  right  having  been  done,  and  the  ntmowt 

Bible  power  attained  : — The  spectator  should  be  satisfied  to 

»y  in  hi«  place,  feeling  tho  decoration,  wherever  it  may  be, 

jaally  rich,  full,  and  luvely :  not  desiring  to  climb  the  etuoplm 

order  to  examine  it,  but  bui-o  that  hv  has  it  all,  where  he  h. 

?crhapa  the  capitiila  of  the  catliedral  of  (rcnon  arc  the  best 

tancesof  al>aolnte  perfection  in  this  kind  :  seen  from  liolow, 

appear  aA  rich  aa  the  frosted  silver  of  tho  Strada  degli 

ici ;  and  the  nearer  you  app!-o;ich  them,  tho  less  delicate 

cy  eccin. 

§  xxm.  This  is,  however,  not  the  only  mode,  t\\(«i?Ia  VV»a 
in  which  omanwnt  w  athpted  for  distuncc.    tVvc  d'Ooftt 
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18  cmphneiSf — the  iiiiiiatui-al  insisting  upon  explanatory  liiKs,  , 
whoro  tliQ  BuhJBut  woulil  oLliurwisti  b^uoiuc  luiliitelliglljlc.  I^|^| 
is  to  \}Q  renic'iiiljcred  tliat,  by  a  deep  aiitl  narrow  incision,  -dVt 
archittjct  kis  tbe  power,  at  least  ill  ^uui^tiiuv,  of  drdwiiig  a 
Uluck  line  on  stouu,  just  m  vigoruusly  as  it  can  hn  drawu  with 
chiilk  on  grey  pajwr;  and  that  he  may  thus,  wherever  and  in 
die  dcgrco  that  ho  oh(KiB08,  substitute  e/ui/k  «]i-i:h'Jtunj  for 
sculpture.  They  ai-e  curionsly  mingled  by  the  Koinana,  Tho 
Iwii-ivliefs  of  the  Arc  d'Orango  are  sinall,  and  wuuld  be  cim- 
f  iiBwi,  tliough  in  bold  relief,  if  they  depended  for  iBtolligibility 
on  the  relief  only;  hut  each  figure  is  outlined  by  a  sti-ong 
inemon,  at  itseilgc  into  tho  httck^roiind,  and  all  the  ornjiracnta 
on  tlie  armor  are  simply  drawn  witli  tncisc!^!  lines,  and  not  cut 
out  at  all.  A  eiuular  use  of  Iiiic«  ib  wade  by  tho  Gothic  nations 
in  idl  their  early  sculptm^,  and  with  delicious  effect  Now,  to 
draw  a  mere  pattern — as,  for  iustanee,  the  bearings  of  a  shield 
— witli  these  simple  incij5iona,  would,  I  suppose,  occnpy  an  al>lo 
sculptor  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hoiu-;  and  the  patt«rn 
tlien  clearly  iiH^cn,  under  nil  cii-eumittanRos  of  light  and  sliadoj 
there  c:m  Im]  no  niistako  about  it,  and  tio  missing  it.  To  car 
cot  the  bearings  iu  due  aud  finished  relief  would  oeeupy  a  long 
summer's  day,  and  tlio  results  would  he  feeble  and  indeciphci> 
able  in  the  bc^t  lights,  antl  in  some  b'glits  totally  and  hopelessly 
invisible,  ignored,  non-exietant.  Kott  tbe  Benais&aiice  archi- 
tects, and  our  nrndern  ones,  despise  the  sunple  exjiedient  of 
tJie  rough  Koman  or  barbarian.  They  do  not  care  to  be  nuder- 
Btood.  They  caro  only  to  speak  finely,  aud  be  tltonght  great 
orators,  if  one  eould  only  hear  them.  So  1  leave  yon  tochofteo 
between  the  old  men,  who  took  minutes  to  tell  things  ]diiinly, 
and  tlie  modem  men,  who  take  days  to  tell  them  unintelli- 
gibly. M 
§  XXIV.  All  expedients  of  this  kind,  both  of  simplificatioi^^ 
and  cucix}*;  for  the  expression  of  details  at  a  distance  where 
thoir  actual  forms  would  have  l>cen  iuvisible,  but  more  espe- 
cially this  linear  method,  I  sliall  call  Prontism  ;  for  the  greatest 
master  of  the  art  in  modem  times  lias  been  Samuel  Prout, 
I -fie  aetuaUy  takes  np  buildhig;s  oi  OMi\«SiBt  ibieia&vk^\^^\x  tlie 
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:  ornament  has  been  tuo  rofincd  for  its  place^,  and  tniDsktcs  it 
into  t}io  onorgif»il  linear  ornament  of  curlier  art :  and  to  tliis 
power  of  talviiig  the  life  aiul  eeeciicc  of  liewmuion.  and  (mtrinj; 
it  into  a  perfectly  iotolligiblo  furm,  when  its  own  fulness  wonid 
have  boon  confa*ed,  is  owing  the  especial  power  of  liie  draw- 
ing*. Kot^iing  can  l>e  more  elosolj  analogous  than  tlie  iiiethi-nd 
with  which  an  oM  Lombiuil  u^ee  \as  cjii^l,  and  that  with 
which  Pn..ut  use*  the  reed-pen ;  and  we  shall  boo  prunuiitly 
farther  correepondenco  in  their  feeling  about  the  enridimont 
of  Imninons  fmrfiux*. 

§  XIV.  Now,  all  tliat  hna  Iwcn  hitherto  said  refers  to  oma- 

I  ment  whose  distanoe  ie  fixed,  or  nearly  so ;  as  when  it  i»  at 
my  considerable  height  fruni  the  ground,  Buppoeiri^  tlio  epec- 
tator  to  desire  to  see  it,  and  to  get  as  near  it  as  he  cini.  Hut 
tlic  diistanee  of  ornament  is  nerer  Jixed  to  the  ^merfl/ fipettta- 
tor.  The  tower  of  a  eiilhodral  ih  hound  to  look  well,  ten  miles 
off,  or  five  miles,  or  Imlf  a  mile,  or  witliin   fifty  yards.     The 

(Ornaments  of  ita  top  have  fixed  distjinces,  (.'oinpared  with  tliofio 
of  its  Imisc;  but  quite  unfixed  diclancee  in  their  relation  to  the 

,  great  world  :  and  the  ornaTuenl*  of  the  base  have  no  tixed  dis- 

j  tanoe  at  all.  They  arc  Iratind  to  look  well  from  the  other  sldo 
of  the  cathedral  ektee.  and  to  tocik  etpially  wt-ll,  or  better,  as  wo 

'  enter  the  cathedral  door,     llow   are  we  to  nimijige  this } 

g  xxvT.  Aa  natnrc  manflgcg  it.      I  said  above,  g  xvn.,  that 
for  every  distance  from  the  eye  there  was  a  difforctnt  system 

i  of  form  in  all  natural  ohjeets :  this  la  to  be  eo  tbeu  in  architee- 

^tnru.  Tlie  lescer  omiuiient  is  to  be  grafted  on  the  greiiler, 
and  tliird  or  fourth  orders  of  omnmentB  upon  this  again,  as 
nee*l  may  he,  nntil  wo  reach  the  liinif^  of  possible!  sight ;  caeh 
order  of  ornament  Ijeing  adn.pted  ff>r  a  different  distance :  first, 
for  example,  the  great  ruasMs, — ^the  bnttreescs  and  etortos  and 
hUiek  wuidows  and  broad  eoniicea  of  the  tower,  which  give  it 
make,  and  org-iniBm,  as  it  rises  over  the  horizon,  half  a^eore  of 

,  tnilee  away :  then  the  traceries  and  shof  te  and  pinnacles,  wltieh 
give  it  richnctis  as  wo  approach  :  then  the  niehee  and  fitatnejR 
and  knobs  and  ihweK,  w}iich  we  can  onl'y  6cc  ^Wtt  'Nii  ftV-a.v.'X 

\bencatb  ft.     At  this  third  order  of  oraumeut,  ve  m«^  T^%s*ft, 
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Bin  tho  upper  portions ;  but  on  tlie  roofc  of  tlio  uiobes,  and  the 
H  robes  of  the  etatuog,  aiid  tbe  rolls  of  the  uiouldtngs,  comes  a 
^  fonrtli  ordor  of  ornament,  at;  doliciitc  as  tho  eyo  caii  follow, 
when  any  of  these  features  may  he  'approathed. 

§  ixvn.  All  good  ornjimentation  ia  thus  arborcsGcnt,  as  it 
were,  one  chiss  of  it  branching  out  of  nnother  and  siiatained  by 
it ;  aud  ita  nobility  corij-ista  in  thiB,  that  wliatever  ot\ler  or  class 
of  it  we  way  be  couteui plating,  we  ^11  find  it  &ubordiua.l:(^  to 
a  grtater,  simpler,  and  more  powerful ;  ami  if  we  then  cuntom- 

Iplato  tho  greater  order,  we  shiiU  tind  it  a^ain  gulwrdliiatud  to  a 
greator  still ;  until  the  grentorit  can  only  he  quite  grasped  by 
retiring  to  the  limits  of  distance  commanding  it 
And  if  this  subordination  be  not  complete,  the  ornament  Itt 
bad:  if  tlio  iigurings  and  uhatiiugB  and   bordurings  of  a  di'ees 
be  not  subordinated  to  the  folils  of  itj^if  the  folds  arc  not  nub- 
ordinate  to  tho  action  and  mafia  of  tho  figure, — if  this  action 
uud  ma-ss  not  to  the  dlvisioiia  of  the  rcce^ee  and  sluifCs  among 
which  it  stands, — if  these  not  to  the  shadows  of  the  great  arches 
I  and  bnttresBOB  of  the  whole  building,  in  each  case  there  'a  error ; 
much  nioro  if  all  be  contending  with  each  other  aud  striving 
for  attention  at  tlie  same  thne. 
§  xxvtii.  It  is  nevertheless  cvidr»iit,  that,  however  perfect 
this  distribution,  there  cannot  be  orders  atlapted  to  fvn'y  dis- 
tance of  the  spectator.    lietweea  the  ranks  of  oniamont  thoro 
Hinui^t  always  be  ii  bold  i^oparution ;  and  there  must  bu  niiiny 
P  intunuediat^!  distaiicys,  where  we  are  too  far  oif  to  boo  tho 
.lessor  rank  clearly,  and  yet  too  near  to  grasp  the  next  higher 
rank  wholly*  and  at  all  these  dist^anees  tho  spectator  will  feel 

»hli[i3elf  ill-plaocd,  and  will  desire  to  go  nearer  or  farther  away. 
Tins  must  bo  tlic  case  in  all  noble  work,  natural  or  artificial.  It 
is  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to  Rouen  eatliedral  or  the  Mout 
Blanc.  We  Uke  to  sec  them  from  the  other  sitlo  of  the  Seine, 
or  of  the  lake  of  (leneva ;  from  the  Marclie  aux  Fleui-s,  or  the 
HValley  of  Chamuuni ;  from  the  pimipets  of  the  apse,  or  the 
HwM^  of  the  Stontagnc  do  la  Cote:  but  there  are  intonnediate 
^ffisfanccs  which  Jitisatisfy  US  in  cither  ease,  and  fi-om  which  one 
&  w  haste  either  to  advance  or  to  ifctire. 
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§  rxu.  Diroctly  opposed  to  this  ordered,  disciplined,  well 

fiiEcereU  and  variously  ranked  ornament,  thi«  type  of  divine, 

>n<l  tlieraforeuf  all  good  Luumu  governiueut,  is  the  duinocrattQ 

fii^uriGQt,  in  wliiuL  all  Is  ccjiintly  inlliifutial,  and   Lihh  equiJ 

''tiiceaiid  imtUority;  that  i&  to  say,  none  of  it  any  otlico  nor 

autiiority,  but  a  life  of  continual  struggle  for  independence  and 

iivtorit'ty,  or  of  gambling  for  clianee  rogarda.     Tbo  English 

porjitudltularworkis  by  far  thewonst  of  this  kind  that  I  know; 

i^  main  idea,  or  decimal  fi-action  of  lui  idea,  being  to  cover 

ita  wiil(g  with  dull,  auecCiSBivo,  eternity  of  reticulation,  to  fill 

"'itb  wjuul  foibi  the  equal  interstices  hoiweun  the  equal  btirs, 

"1(1  Kbai^e  tbo  interminable  blanks  with  statues  and  rosettes, 

"ivisible  at  a.  distiuiftc,  and  uninteresting  near. 

Tlie  early  Lombardic,  Veronese,  and  Norman  work  is  tlia 
e\act  revenie  of  tbla ;  being  divided  firet  into  large  masses,  and 
"lege  niat4?v£  covered  witli  minute  elm^ing  and  sui'facc  work^ 
*^IUch  fill  them  with  interest,  and  yet  do  not  disturb  nor  divido 
">eir  grcaliicsfl.  Tbo  lights  are  kept  broad  and  bright,  and  yet 
""«  found  on  near  approacli  to  be  charged  with  intricate  design. 
J^tiia,  again,  is  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  treatment  which  I 
"lall  hereafter  call ''  I'routism ;"  nmch  of  wliat  is  thoughfman- 
'lerisra  and  imperfection  in  front's  work,  being  the  result  of 
l^s  deteniiincd  resolution  that  niiuor  details  bholl  never  break 
"p  liis  large  miiascs  of  light. 

§  XXX.  Such  are  the  main  principles  to  be  obficrvcd  in  th© 
■"jftptation  of  ornament  to  the  sight.  "We  have  lastly  to  inquii-e 
"y  what  method,  and  iu  what  quantities,  the  ornament,  Uius 
•^Rpted  to  mental  contemplatJou,  and  prepared  for  its  pbysieal 
]*08ition,  may  most  wisL^ly  be  arranged.  I  think  the  method 
"1jj;ht  fii-st  to  be  considered,  and  tlie  tjnantity  last]  for  the  ad- 
^^SHble  quantity  depends  upon  the  method. 

^  XXXI.  It  was  said  above,  that  the  proper  treatment  or 
'  ''^angeiiient  of  uniament  was  that  which  expressed  the  laws 
l"ii(3  ^vaya  of  Deity.  Now,  the  snbonlination  of  visible  orders 
'"^  «ach  other,  jnst  noted,  is  one  expression  of  tUc&c,  KutU\wa 

'^7ai«j — wrist  aho — he  a  subordination  and  obftAXcnea  wl  xNm? 
P^rt^  i/fcacii  oi-dorto  some  visible  law,  out  oi  ilacM,WX\ia.VvttS 
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rente  to  itwlf  only  (not  to  any  nppor  order);  some  law 
_  ell  liliaU  not  upprt;^,  but  gaide,  liuiit,  iind  sustaiu. 

In  the  tenth  diaptcr  of  tbo  socoud  volamo  uf  ^'Mmlern 
Painters,"  tlio  reader  will  iind  tlmt  I  traced  one  itart  of  iho 
beniity  of  God's  creation  to  the  exproetiion  of  a  A?^-re^train«d 
liberty :  that  ib  to  eay,  the  image  of  tliat  perfection  of  divine 
action,  wlucli,  thongh  free  to  work  in  arbitraiT  methods,  works 
always  in  consistent  meUiod«,  called  hy  us  Laws. 

Now,  corruepondinyly,  we  find  that  when  thcfio  natnral 
objects  are  tu  become  eubjecta  of  the  art  of  man,  their  perfect 
treatment  is  an  imaj^  of  tUo  pcirfcction  of  human  action :  a 
Tolnntary  anbrnifisioii  to  divine  law. 

It  was  sn^^K^sted  to  nio  but  lately  by  the  frioml  to  whose 
on^iuality  of  thouj^bt  I  tuLve  before  cxprcB«ed  my  obligations, 
l£r.  Newton,  tliat  the  (rrct-k  pwliincnt.  with  its  enclosal  scnip- 
turee,  repreiiented  to  the  Greek  mind  the  law  of  I'litc,  confiiu 
ing  human  action  witliiii  limits  not  to  be  overpassed.  I  do  not 
believe  the  (Jrccka  ever  distinctly  thought  of  tliis;  bnt  the 
instiDCt  of  all  the  biiinau  race,  eiuce  the  world  bc^an,  agrees  ia 
eomc  cxprcwiion  of  Buch  limitation  w  one  of  the  fiivt  rueca*!- 
ticH  of  good  ornanient.*  And  this  oxpivHwiuu  it*  hei^UteueiJ, 
rather  tJian  dinuniijliud,  when  some  portion  of  the  design 
ali^htly  bivjika  the  law  to  wliich  the  rest  is  subjected ;  it  is 
like  expressing  the  use  of  miracles  in  the  divine  govcriiinoat ; 
or,  perhaps,  in  slighter  degrees,  the  relaxing  of  a  law,  generally 
iiuperativc,  in  couipllaneo  with  some  more  i:uperativo  need— 
the  Unngurlng  uf  David.  Ilow  eagerly  this  special  infringe- 
ment of  a  general  law  was  Boniotimee  Bought  by  the  mcdiffivul 
workmen.  I  shall  bo  froQucntlyable  to  point  ont  to  thcrciider; 
but  I  rcniemljer  jnst  now  a  most  cnrious  instance,  in  an  archi- 
volt  of  a  houfMi  in  the  Corte  del  Remer  close  to  the  RiaUo  ut 
Tenice.  It  is  composed  of  a  wreath  of  fiower-work — a  con- 
fitimt  Byzantine  deeigu — with   an   animal   in   each  coil ;  tlis 

•  Bom('  Talual)lfl  remarks  on  Ibis  sijljjoclwill  1)k  tound  in  a  notlcfiof  Uu 
"Sereii  /,.iriip«"  iu  the  BrUkb  Quarltrt;  Iw  \»iftuA.\ftU*.    I  lliiuU,  lifw- 
!rer,  thv  ii-riler  ntlocliCB  too  gteut  toporUuice  to  WOft  craS^cA.  \b.mi's<ib* 
aeatal  aecessiiica. 
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rhole  cnc1o9e<l  between  t^^'o  lilluU.    Each  aniiual,  leaping  or 
leatiui^,  ^^;^atohiIlg  or  bituig.  ia  kept  nc'vurlhelv!^  etrtctlj'  witlim 
its  ooil,  and  Uctweon  tJic  lillctA.     Not  the  eliakc  of  an  car,  not 
the  tip  of  a  t^iil,  ovtirpasHes  tJiitt  appuiDfod  Hue,  (li  rough  a  flonoa 
[of  Bome  livc-and -twenty  or  thirty  animals;  niitil,  on  a  euddcn, 
id  by  ntutna]  consent,  two  little  bcastR  (not  looking,  for  tlio 
st,  more  rampant  than  the  othei'9),one  on  each  side,  ky  their 
feiitall  pawA  iienwB  the  cndoBing  lillot  at  exactly  the  eaine  point 
of  its  conree,  and  thus  brmk  the  continuity  of  it&  Una.    Two 
ll^cars  of  corn,  or  leaves,  do  tlio  eaine  thing  in  the  Tuouldinga 
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_  jnnd  the  noithom  door  of  the  IJftpristery  at  FKirenee.  ^^ 

§  xxxn.  Observe,  howcTcr,  and  this  is  of  the  utmost  possible  ^M 

^5mi>ortance,  thattlie  valae  of  this  type  docs  not  conaiat  in  tho  " 

iicrc  shutting  of  the  omament  into  a  eertaui  epucc,  hut  in  Uio 

kiiowloclgmunt  ffi/  the  orn.ijneut  of  tho  fitneeis  uf  the  UmitA- 

Hi — of  iti)  own  |iorfrct  willingness  to  snhmit  to  it;  nay,  of  a 

iredisposition  in  itself  to  fall  hito  the  ordained  form,  wjtiiout 

[any  direct  exprearion  of  the  eommand  to  do  so;  an  anticip*. 

Uon  of  the  authority,  and  an  instant  arnJ  willing  submission  to 

iu  erery  tibrc  and  spray :  not  merely  wiUiiig,  bnt  happif 

ibniissioQ.  as  being  plcnwd  rather  than  vexed  to  have  so 

[Ijciiuliful  a  law  su^^^t^jd  to  it,  and  one  which  to  follow  is  so 

[justly  in  aooordauce  with  its  own  nature.     Yon  mnst  not  cut 

lont  a  branch  of  hawthorn  as  it  grows,  and  mle  a  triangle  round 

it,  and  enppoee  tliat  it  is  tlien  submitted  to  law.    N^ot  a  bit  of 

It  is  only  put  in  a  cage,  and  will  look  as  if  it  must  get  out, 

for  its  life,  or  wither  in  tlie   eontincment.     But  tho  tijiirit  of 

iangle  must  bo  put  into  tho  liawthont.    It  mnst  stick  in 

isoBcolosism  with  its  sap.     Thorn  and  blossom,  leaf  and  spray, 

instgrow  witli  an  awful  senae  of  triangiUar  necossity  upon 

hem,  for  the  guidance  of  which  they  are  to  bo  tluuikfnl,  and 

grow  all  the  stronger  and  more  glorionely.     And  though 

there  may  bo  a  tranKgreseion  here  and  there,  and  an  ailapta- 

to  soino  otlier  need,  or  a  reaching  forth  to  some  other  end 

jrcjitpr  even  than  tho  triangle,  yet  this  U\>erty  \ft  \<a  Aae  -a 

leci'plefJ  vndcr  a  solemn   «onsc   of   i!!poeia\  ^cx\wWvft\ 

rhctt  i/io  full  form   is  reached    and    tlao  cix^'we  sa\im^ 
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expresicd,  and  every  bloesom  has  a  iliriUing  sense  of  its : 
sjwneibility  dowu  into  its  tliuc&t  stamen,  you  may  take  yon 
teruiirtal  line  away  if  yoii  will.    Ko  iiecil  for  it  any  nior 
Tlic  coiiuiiandnieut  is  writieii  on  the  hwut  of  the  iJiing. 

§  XXXIII.  Tlicn,  besiiica  thia  obedience  toextc-rnal  Liw,t]ie 
is  the  obodicuco  to  interiiid  headslnp,  wlijch  counlitutes  tl 
.unity  of  oruanieut,  of  which  I  thiuk  enough  hm  been  eaid  £u 
my  present  jpitrpu^e  in  Hie  eliiiptei'  uu  Unity  in  the  second 
vol.  of  "  Modern  PainttTS."  But  1  liardly  know  whctlicr 
arrange  as  an  expression  of  a  divine  hiw,  or  a  i-epitwentatid 
of  a  physical  fact^  the  alternation  of  shade  with  light  whlcl 
iu  equal  eucciC6;sion(  foriu»  ono  of  the  cliief  eleiiieuts  of  confk 
voiis  ornament,  luid  in  Koiiie  peculiar  ones,  such  as  dentils 
billot  iniiuhiings,  is  the  eouree  of  their  only  charm.  The  Dpjw 
sition  of  good  and  evil,  the  antagunisni  of  the  entire  but 
system  (so  ably  worked  out  by  Lord  Lindsay),  the  altcmatio 
of  labor  with  rest,  the  mingling  of  life  with  dcith,  oi" 
actual  phyiUL-ul  fact  of  the  division  of  light  from  dai-knesa,  uM 
of  the  ftiltiiig  aud  ric<iiig  uf  night  and  daycare  ail  typified  ul| 
pepreaented  by  these  chains  of  shade  and  light  of  whidi 
eye  never  wciiries,  though  tlieir  titic  meaning  may  never 
to  tlie  thoughts. 

§  x.xxiv.  The  next  question  respecting  the  arrangement  > 
ornament  is  ono  closely  connectod  also  with  ita  qnantity. 
system  of  pj-eatioa  u  one  in  which  "  God's  creatures  leap  nc 
but  expreas  a  feast,  where  all  the  gnesta  sit  close,  and  nothir 
wants."     It  is  also  a  feast,  where  there  is  nothing  redundant 
So,  then,  in  distributing  our  ornament,  there  must  never 
any  sense  of  gap  or  blank,  neither  any  sense  of  there  Ixsing  i 
single  member,  or  fragment   of  a   mondjer,  which  could 
Spared.     Wliatever  has  notlung  to  do,  whatever  could  go  wit 
out  being  missed,  is  not  ornament ;  it  is  defonnity  and  ci 
cumhrauee.     Away  wlrh  it.     And,  on  the  other  hand, 
miist  be  taken  eitlier  to  ditlFuse  the  ornament  which  we  pei 
in  due  relation  ovor  tlic  whole  building,  or  so  to  ooiicentnite  it 
as  never  to  leave  a  Beneu  ot  ite  tiavra^  igjV  xw'w)  kwoti,  an^ 
curdled  upon  some  points,  and  \ciV  \iiB  t«*.  <A  'Cswi  NsoL^ 
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wlicy.     It  IB  vciy  difiicoU  !o  give  the  niles,  or  nnalysc  tho 

tilings,  wliich  should  du'cct  u&  in   tliiR   matter:    for   some 
ifts  inaj  be  carved  and  others  left  nnliTiiehed,  and  that  with 
vantage ;   some  windows  majy*  be   jewelled  like  Aladdin's, 
>ihI  one  left  plain,  and  Btill  with  advantage;  tho  door  or  doors, 
a  single  tarret,  or  the  whole  wustcm  fa^tmlo  of  a  chtirch, 
Uie  ajwc  or  tranwijit,  may  he  made  special  nuhjoi'lit  of  docoi-a- 
m,  and  die  roet  left  plain,  and  still  Bometinies  with  advan* 
But  ill  all  such  cases  tliei-e  la  either  sign  of  that  feeling 
itliichi  advocated  in  the  First  Chapter  yf  the  "Seven  Lamps," 
tlie  desire  of  rather  doinj?  some  portion  of  the  building  as  wo 
irnUd   liHvo  it,  and    leaving  tho  roRt  pkiii,  than    doing   tho 
whole  imperfectly ;  or  els*;  them  is  elioiee  made  of  some  im- 
portant feature,  to  whioh,  lu  moro  honorable  than  the  rest, 
tlic  decoration  is  confined.     The  evil  is  when,  without  system, 
«Dd  ^ritJiuut  preference  of  the  nobler  memberB.  the  ornament 
ilteraatcs  between   sickly  luxurianeo    and    sudden    blatLkiie6& 
hi  many  of  our  Sooteh  and  English  alibeys,  eejuKiiiilly  Melrose, 
llili  is  painfidly  felt ;  but  the  worst  instanoo  I  have  ever  seen 
B  die  window  in  tho  mde  of  the  airh  under  the  Wellington  , 
tne,  next  St  George's  llo&pital.     In  the  first  place,  a  win- 
has  no  buEJDess  there  at  all ;  in  the  second,  the  barg  of  tlio 
indow  arc  not  the  proper  place  lor  decoration,  especially 
11*1/  decoration,  which  one  instantly  fancies  of  east  iron  ;  in 
third,  the  riehnees  of  the  ornament  is  a  moro  plch  and 
ption  npon  the  wall,  and  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  be 
loet  irritited  at  the  affectation  of  severity  in  the  rest,  or  at  tho 
in  hutnriance  of  the  di&solute  psu'iillelograui. 
§  XXXV.   Finally,  ae  reg;irdfi  cjuaixtity  of  ornament  I  have 
\j  eaid,  again  and  again,  you  cannot  have  too  much  if  it 
good ;  that  is,  if  it  be  thorf»ughly  united  and  hnnnonised  by 
aw8  hitherto  insisted  npon.     But  you  may  easily  have  too 
neli  if  you  have  more  than  you  have  sense  to  manage.     Fqt 
ith  every  added  order  of  oniainont  increases  the  diflieulty  of 
lijtline.     It  is  exactly  the  bvjitiiQ  as  in  war  ;  you  eannot^  a&  vjlv 
t  law,  have  too  man)'  wjJtficrs,  but  you  may  eafe\\^  \va,N(s 
xhiUJ  tito  eoantry  is  abh  to  siistainj  or  tliati  yout  ^tixiwt 
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fihip  ift  competent  to  commnnd.    And  every  rC;g!in(nit 
yoQ  cannot  manage  will,  on  the  day  of  battle,  he  \n  yon 
and  encumber  the  moTement^  it  a  not  in  diepositioa 
tain. 

§  xxx\x  Ab  an  architect,  therefore,  you  are  model 
Tiicjifiure  your  cajiqcity  of  governing  ornament.      Remt 
itH  eBsent-e, — it±i  being  oriuimoiit  at  all,  coneieta  in  iU  j 
governed.    Lose  your  authority  over  it,  let  it  coninumi 
or  leiid  you,  or  dJi'tate  to  you  in  any  wise,  and  it  h  an  oi 
an  iticurnbnince,  aud  a  diidionor.     And  it  is  always  ready 
this ;  wild  to  get  the  bit  in  its  tcctli,  and  rmh  fortli  on  if 
dmirtw.     Mcasnrc,  tlieroforo,  your  strcnglii ;  and   as  k 
tliure  it^  iiu  diHiico  of  mutiny,  add  B.utdier  to  soldier,  bed 
to  battalion  ;  but  Ih:  aaaured  that  all  are  heartily  in  the 
and  that  there  ifl  not  one  of  whose  |>osition  you  are  igai 
or  whose  6Ci*vice  you  couM  epare. 


CHAPTER  XXa 


THE  AAfiLB. 

§  1.  We  have  now  examined  the  treatment  and  specific 
dfi  of  ornament  at  our  eomnjuncl.  Wc  liavo  lastly  to  note 
be  fittest  places  for  tlicir  disposal.  Kot  but  tliat  all  kinds  of 
iimaiiiuQt  are  iiBed  in  idl  pkws;  but  there  are  80ine  jtarto  of 
Hid  huilding,  which,  witlioat  oniiuiieut,  are  more  paiuful  than 
where,  and  Romc  which  wear  ornament  more  gracefnlly  than 
Mbcre;  eo  that,  although  an  able  arcliitcc-t  will  always  be'tind- 
in^  out  eouie  new  and  unexpected  modes  of  decoration,  and 
i&ttii^  Im  oniauieut  into  wonderful  places  whore  it  i&  Icafit  cx- 
pwled,  there  are,  neveilhelt-Ba,  ouo  or  two  general  laws  which 
may  bt!  noted  resj>e<'ting  every  one  nf  tlio  parte  of  a  building, 
biRnot  (except  a  few)  imperative  like  those  of  construction, 
but  yet  generally  expedient,  and  good  to  he  underetood,  if  it 
Were  only  that  vrn  might  enjoy  the  brilliant  methods  in  which 
thej  arc  Bometimce  broken.  I  shall  note,  however,  only  a  few 
of  the  siniplet-t ;  to  trace  them  into  tlieir  ramificatione,  aud 
daas  in  duo  order  the  known  or  possible  methods  of  decoration 
'or  each  part  of  a  bnildinci;,  would  alone  require  a  large  volume, 
wkI  \k,  T  think,  a  somewhat  ueclesfl  work;  for  there  is  often  a 
Jiigh  pleasure  in  th«  very  unexpectedneBs  of  the  ornament, 
bich  ^rouid  be  desti-oyed.  by  too  elaborate  an  arrangement  of 
Iciuds. 

^  n.  X  tliirJc  that  the  rr'adcr  must,  by  this  time,  eo  thor- 
oughly nnderstand  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  a  building, 
at  I  may  claa*  together,  in  treating  of  decoration,  eeveral 
rts  whicJi  I  kept  ecjiarate  in  speaking  of  construction.     Thus 
put  under  one  head  (a)  the  boBC  of  the  wai\  vkvA  <A  'Oe*5 
theu  (n)  tlie  wal!  vcU  and  shaft  itscV^ ;  V\wa«v  '^  "Oaa 
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cornioc  and  cnpitAl ;  then  (»)  the  jamb  and  arcliivolt,  iDclndiE 
tlie  arches  tioth  over  ehaft^  and  apertiu-es.  and  the  janihe 
n[X'rtTires,  which  are  clowslj  coiuiect^^d  with  (heir  air-liivoll] 
liimlly  (k)  tlic  I'oof,  iiidutliii<;  the  real  roof,  uud  thu  luiour  nivl 
or  gHhh«  (if  pinnacles  and  arehos.     I  think,  nnder  theeo 
lonrt^  all  may  K*  ttiningiil   wliit-h  w  TitHrtWHury  to  Ihj  gene 
stated ;   for  triwry  decorations  or  aperture  fillings  aro 

teniailcr  forma  of  application  of  the  arch,  and  the  cmps 
lerely  ^maltur  sjxmdrild,  while-  huttreEses  hai'e,  ae  faraii 

tlknow,  no  fijweifia  urnament.     The  licet  are  thocc  which  )m.\ 
Itwfit ;  and  tlio  Uttlo  they  have  rttfidlvefl  ituelf  into  pionuib 
whicli  nre  cimirmm  to  othiT  jmrtionB  of  the  hnilding,  or  li 
email  shafts^  archt«,  luid  niches,  of  rtiU  more  general  appKfl 
hlllty.     We  slioll  therefore  have  only  five  divisions  to  OM 
in  succession,  from  foiirnlation  to  roof. 

§  m.  But  in  the  decoration  of  these  several  pai1t?,  <xi 
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minor  conditions  of  ornament  occur  which  are  of  perfe 
general   application.     For   instance,  whether,   in   archive 

ijamlw,  or  buttresscB,  or  iu  Bt|n!lrc  piers,  or  at  the  extrcniityJ 
the  entire  bnilding,  we  necutwarily  have  the  awkward  (n 
or  architectural)  feature,  the  corner.    How  to  tiini  a 
gi-acefully  becomes,  therefore,  a  perfectly  general  que 
be  u.'iiauiiied  without  reference  to  any  particular  part ; 
edifice. 

§  IV.  Again,  the  furrows  and  rid^ce  by  which  bore  of' 
lei  light  and  sliade  are  obtained,  wbether  tlieee  are  cmj 
in  nrdicfi,  or  janihs,  or  ImscB,  or  cumices,  luuet  of 
present  one  or  more  of  six  fonns:  «]uare  projection,  »" 
LI.),  or  htjuai-e  recess,  I,  sharp  projection,  c,  or  nliaii)  i-eceSB, 
curved  projection,  tf,  or  curved  recess,  J\     What  odd  cOTlj 

the  ^rojtictiou  or  rcccsa  iwaj  -attuuw,  wi;  V^jn*  \.V«Mi  dil 
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jtitlitinns  may  ho  mixed  nnd  ran  into  one  aTiothor,  is  not  otir 

It  Imsiiicss.     "We  unto  only  tlip  six  diRTinoT  kinds  or  tvpt'w'. 

Uow,  wlien  tliese  ridgca  or  furrows  are  on  a  small  scale 

e>'  ofttiu  thuiuwlvus  uoitstitutc  all  tlio  urnanifiit  nnjuirud  fur 

fiiittire6}  and  use  left  Binootb  cut :  l>iit  mi  a  vei^*  liirgu 

Je  tlicy  an;  apt  tn  liewniie  insipid,  and  thisy  reriuire  a  Bub- 

lament  of  tUv.ir  omi,  tlin  considfration  of  whicli  w,  of  ponrsc, 

great  part,  general,  and  irrosjwiitivo  of  the  place  held  by  tlm 

loiildings  ill  the  Iiuilding  itaclf :  -which  consideration  I  tliink 

had  iHftter  uud«rt;ike  first  of  all. 

§  V.  But  before  we  come  to  particuJar  examination  of  these 

linor  fonnfi,  let  vis  sco  how  far  we  can  simplify  it.     Ijook  1  lack 

Fi^.  LL,  above.     Tliero  aru  distinK"''''""'''  '"  i'  ^''t  foniiH  of 

loulding.     Of  thcfic,  *?  is  nothing  but  a  wnaH  corner;  but^  for 

ivenience  rakc^  it  is  better  to  call  it  an  edge,  and  to  consider 

decoration  together  with  that  of  the  nieuiber  d,  which  i& 

u  tillet;  while  c,  which  I  H'liall  cull  a  roll  (bccautie  I  do 

choose  to  asBiinie  thnt  it  fihall  be  only  of  the  semicircular 

tion  Iicrc  givon),  is  alw)  best  (ionsidcred  together  with  its 

ative  recess,/";  and  befaiise  the  shape  of  a  recc&a  is  of  no 

consequence,  I  shall  class  all  the  thi-ee  recesses  together, 

ad  wo  shall  tlias  liave  only  tliree  subjects  for  separate  vou- 

ition : — 

1.  The  Angle. 

3.  The  Edge  and  Fillet. 

3.  The  Roll  and  Recess. 


§  VI.  There  are  two  other  general  forms  which  may  proha- 

ij  occur  to  the  reader's  mind,  namely,  the  ridge  (as  of  a  roof), 

rhich  is  a  corner  laid  on  its  biick,  or  sloping, — a  snpine  comer, 

)rated   in   a  very  different  manner  from  a  stiff  upright 

and  the  point,  whicli  is  a  concentrated  corner,  and  has 

Slderfnlly  elaborate  decorations  all  to  its  iiisiynificimt  self, 

and  spikes,  and  I  know  not  wliat  more.     But  both  these 

iiditioiiH  are  »o  closely  conneetcd  with  roofs  (even  the  cvir^ 

lial  rtoiiyj-  a  iijnd  uf  pendant  to  a  srna]l  roof),  tiiat  t  "Wvx^  "A 
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better  to  class  thorn  and  their  ornament  ander  the  hcafl  of  i 
jration,  togetJier  with  tlio  whole  tiibc  of  crockets 
60  that  •we  shall  be  here  concerned  onlj  with  the  thr 
BuhjucU  above  dktiugiii«hed :  and,  first,  the  corner  or  Angle, ' 

§  vu.  The  mathematiciau  knows  tliera  are  luouy  kiitils 
uiglcE;  but  the  utte  we  havo  principally  to  deal  with  nov, : 
tliat  wliieli  the  reader  may  very  easily  conceive  as  the 
of  a  iM{uare  house,  or  8<|uarc  anything.     It  is  of  conrsc  the  i 
of  most  frequent  occuntnce ;  and  its  treatment,  once  under 
may,  with  slight  nioditicatioii,  be  referred  to  other  come 
gharper  or  blnuter,  or  with  curved  sides. 

§  ym.  Kvidently  the  firet  and  roughest  idea  which  wc 
Eoccor  to  any  one  who  found  a  oomer  truubit;K>tnu  would 
to  cut  it  off.    This  is  avoryflnmniary  and  tyrannical  prucecdii 
Boniewliat  biirbaruoB,  yet  adviail>le  if  uotliing  else  can  lie  don 
au  amputated  comer  is  said  to  be  chamfered.     It  can,  howc 

j^  2J2_  eWdently  be  cut  off  in  three  wjij 

|[^^^_    ^^^^       ^^^    1.  witli  a  concave  cut,  a/  2. 
E^^H    ^^^P      ^^H  a  straight  cut,  £/ 8.  with  a  cum 

V^^  ^m   ^p  cut, 

l^"-       ^^^         ^^^  The    first   two    methods, 

"  ^  most  violent  and  summary.  \t 

tiic  apparent  disadvantage  tliat  we  got  by  them, — two  coru< 
iusteaJ  of  one;  much  milder  coraeni,  however,  and  with  a 
ferent  light  and  shade  between  them;   so  that  both  nietl 
aro  often  very  expedient.     You  may  sec  the  straight  chainf 
(fi)  on  mo^  lamp  posts,  and  piHars  at  railway  stations,  it  \sii\ 
tlie  easiest  to  cnt :  the  coneave  chamfer  requires  more  earo,  i 
oecnrs  generally  in  well-finished  but  simple  architecture — veij 
heaulifully  in  the  small  arches  of  the  Broletto  of  Corao,  1* 
V. ;  and  the  straight  eliamfcr  in  architecture  of  every  kit 
T017  cflnsUntly  in  Norman  cornices  and  arclioe,  as  in  Fig.) 
Pkte  IV.,  at  Seus. 

g  IX.  The  third,  or  convex  chamfer,  as  it  is  the  gcnti 
mode  of  treatment,  so  (as  in  medicine  and  morals)  it  is  vc 
generally  the  best.    For  while  tho  two  oUicr  methods  pnxlr 

two  comers  instead  of  one,  l\m  ^iiduVXii  ti\jasoi«  ^««&  verily 
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rid  of  tlic  comer  altt^ctlicr,  and  enbetitutcs  a  eoft  cnrvc  in  its 
place. 

But  it  lime,  in  tlio  fonn  al>ove  given,  this  gmve  disad vantage, 
that  it  looks  aa  if  the  comer  had  been  nibbed  or  w()rn  off, 
blantcd  by  time  nnd  wcatlier,  and  in  vanX  of  ehArpcning  again. 
A  great  di^l  often  depends^  and  in  eucli  a  case  aa  lUis,  every- 
tiling  depends,  on  the  VolimtarhieM  of  tlie  omaincut.  The 
'  -work  of  time  is  beautiful  on  fiurfacee.  but  not  on  edgoe  iulendod 
be  sharp.  Even  if  wo  needed  them  blunt,  wc  alionld  not 
£e  them  blunt  on  compolsion ;  so,  to  show  that  the  blontncas 
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5«  our  oim  ordaining,  wc  will  put  a  slight  inclsod  lino  to  mark 
off  the  ronndiug,  and  sliow  that  it  goes  no  farther  than  we 
choose.  "We  shall  tluis  have  the  section  a,  Fig.  LIII. ;  and 
this  mode  of  turning  an  angle  is  one  of  the  very  be&t  ever  in- 
Tented.  By  enlarging  and  deepening  the  incision,  wo  get  in 
BQcccseion  the  forms  b,  c,  (/,•  and  by  deecribing  a  small  equal 
am  on  each  of  the  sloping  lines  of  these  figures,  we  get  ^  fj 

§  X.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  mouldings  are  called  by 
arel^tecta  cliamfera  or  beads.;  but  I  think  lead  a  bad  word  for 

and  tlio  proper  senaa  ol  ^a  "^^ 
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duunftT  is  fixed  hy  Spotuer  an  descripHvo  not  merely  of  tnia* 
dUion,  but  of  tretic'li  or  furrow : — 

"  Tito  gin  you,  fond  H\e».  the  tolA  to  acorn. 
And,  crowing  iu  pipes  made  of  green  corn. 
Too  tbink«n  tn  ha  lordi  of  thc!  yrnr: 
BM  eft  when  y«  count  you  frwd  bom  fear. 
Cmus  ifae  Lreme  wiutur  witli  cbamrred  tirowa. 
Full  of  wrinkle  and  frosty  furrowii." 

So  I  eljall  call  the  alM>ro  mouldings  licadcd  rhamfcrs,  wlien 
tbciv  i»  any  chance  of  confnsion  with  the  plain  chamfer,  n,  a] 
*,  nf  Fig.  lAl. :  and  when  there  is  no  bucJi  chance,  I  ehall  a»| 
Uic  word  cliamfer  only. 

g  XI.  Of  thctw  ahove  given.  £  is  the  constant  chamfer 
Venice,  and  a  of  Verona:  a  being  the  grandest  and  best, 
h&ving  a  pecnliur  ]in>ei>iirin  and  qiiaintiicM  of  effect  about 
I  found  it  twice  in  Venice,  nscd  on  the  ^harp  angle,  as  at  aj 
h,  Y'l^.  LIV,  ii  being  from  the  angle  of  a  house  on  the  Kiol 
Zuliiut,  and  I  from  the  windows  of  the  cliorch  of  Sim  Stef 
g  JUL  There  is,  hofljcvcr,  evidently  miother  variety  of 

ehainfcTH,  y  and  g^ 
mil.,  fonned  by  an 
brolten  corre  instead 
two  curves,  as  c,  Fig.  LlT.jl 
and  when  this,  ortliechaoij 
fcr  (?,  Fig.  LITT.,  is 
it  is  impossible  to 
whetlicr  they  have 
deviecd  from  the  int 
angle,  or  from  einalt 
ect  in  a  nook,  as  at  «*, 
LTV.,  or  in  the  hollow 
the  cnrred  chamfer,  as  rf^l 
Fi^.  LIV.  I  n  general,  I 
howerer,  tliesliallow  uham- j 
fers,  a,  b,  e,  and  ,/',  Fig.] 
Lin,.,a.n;^cenliur  tosonfli-] 
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incisuct  angle,  while  the  lieop  chaidfere,  c,  c?,  <?,  A,  are  chamc- 
tenAtif!  of  northurn  work*  and  may  be  partly  derived  or  imitited 
from  the  aiigle  shaft ;  wliilc,  with  rhe  umia]  cxtravj^pince  of 
Uiu  uortberu  architect**,  they  ai'o  cut  dfuitor  and  doejmr  until 
we  arrive  at  the  cuuditiou/',  Fig.  UV.,  wliich  i^  the  favorite 
chninfer  at  Uourges  and  Uayeux,  and  in  other  good  French 
work.    , 

I  have  placc<l  in  tho  Appendix  *  a  figure  belonging  to  this 
piibject,  bat  wliich  cannot  i:itert;st  the  general  render,  showing 
tho  number  of  poe^hle  chamfers  with  a  nill  moulding  of  given 
size. 

I  xm.  If  wc  take  tho  plain  chamfer,  f>,  of  Fig.  LIT.,  on  a 

Uniio  Boale,  as  at  a..  Fig.  f-V.,  and  l>cad  lioth  its  edges,  catting 

jiway  thu  paits  there  shaded,  we  shall  have  a  foi-m  much  umxI 

richly  decorated  Qothic,  both  iu  Engluud  a:id  Italy.     It 

light  Iw  niorc  simply  deettribed  a6  the  eliamfer  a  tii  Fig.  ULL, 

rith  on  incision  on  each  Fig.LV, 

3ge;  bat  the  part  here 

Jed    is   often    worked 

I  oruamen  tal  forms,  not 

being  entirely  ent  away. 

§xiv.     Many    otiier 

looldingic,  which  at  Unt 

nght  appear    veiy    oIal»-        *  * 

orate,  are  nothing  nmre  than  ii  chamfer,  with  a  series  of  small 
vtlioea  of  it  on  each  side,  dying  away  with  a  rippb  on  tho 
wrfiioc  of  the  wall,  as  in  b.  Fig.  LV.,  from  Coiitances  (ob- 
re,  hero  the  white  part  is  the  solid  Rtone,  the  shade  is  cut 
iwriy). 

Chairi/ers  of  this  hind  are  nsed  on  a  email  scale  and  in  doli- 
work :  tlic  eoorBc  chamfers  are  fonnd  on  all  icalcs:  y  and 
Fig.  T.ITT.,  in  Venice,  fonn  the  groat  angles  of  almost  every 
lothic  pitlace ;  the  roll  boing  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  round, 
id  treated  as  a  shaft,  ivith  a  capital  and  frceh  hu<0'at  every 
'kory,  while  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composod  ioniv  eAVtiTttiAjts 
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qnoine  in  the  brick-work  beyond  the  chamfer  curve.  I  need 
hardly  say  how  much  nobler  this  aiTangement  is  than  a  com- 
mon quoined  angle ;  it  gives  a  finish  to  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
pile  attainable  in  no  other  way.  And  thus  much  may  serve 
concerning  angle  decoration  by  chamfer. 


CHAPTER  XXTIT. 


THE    EDOB     AND    PILLET. 


TiTE  decoration  of  tlic  angle  by  variona  forms  of  cham* 
bead,  as  above  described,  is  tlie  qniet<st  method  wo  can 
too  qiiiet,  when  great  energy  is  to  be  given  to  the 
and  iui)>o£tiihk,  when,  iuestcud  of  a  bold  angle,  wu 
to  deiil  witli  a  ainall  projecting  odgo,  like  a  in  Fig.  LI. 
cases  we  may  employ  a  deramtion,  fiU'  ruder  aiid  easier 
plest  conditions  than  the  bend,  far  more  cffcetivu 
nseJ  in  too  great  profusion ;  and  of  whidi  the  com- 
dovclupioeuU  are  the  wurce  of  mouldings  at  oueo  the 
pietni-esque    and  most    eerviceable  which,  tJio   Gothic 

invontod. 
L  The  guowaloB  of  the  Venetian  Iiea^'y  !)argc!S  Iwing 
U>  somewhat  rough  coIlJBion  witfi  each  other,  and  with 
of  the  streets,  arc  generally  protected  by  a  piece  of 
■,  wliicb  project*  in  the  form  of  tho  fillet,  a,  Fig.  LI. ; 
icb,  like  all  other  fillets,  may,  if  we  so  cIioobc,  he  con- 
as  comiK>sed  of  tM'o  angltis  or  edges,  wliieh  the  natural 
wholesome  lovo  of  tho  Venetian  lioatmon  for  oma- 
otborwisQ  strikingly  e%-idenccd  by  their  painted  Bails 
;]ittcring  flag-vanes,  will  not  suffer  to  remain  wholly 
rated.  The  rough  service  of  these  tiirdwrs,  however, 
admit  of  rich  Onianieiit,  and  the  boatbuildor  usually 
himself  with  cutting  a  sericB  of  notdies  in  each  edge, 
alternating  with  the  otlier,  as  repi-oseiited  at  1, 

pr.  lu  that  sunph  omainGut,  not  as  confined  lo"Vcn«'C\'«^ 
but  as  jvpjvifvutativc  of  a  general  humaji  k^VaicX  \>a 
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luck  &t  an  edge,  detunni^niUd  by  all  Rclirxi1-boya  an 
posscsBora  of  pciiknivt*  or  uiIkt  cutting  inBtmmcuts 
sidcft  of  tlic  Athmtiu; — in  that  rode  Veuotlaii  gunwa]( 
the  gumi  of  all  the  ornament  wliich  hxi  trtnolied,  wit 
Micocsiiions  of  angnlar  shadow,  the  ]x>rtal«and  arclii  vulh 
every  early  building  of  importance,  fj-om  the  Kortli 
tlie  Straits  of  Meesiua.  Nor  arc  the  moditiL-atians  o 
fiugguetion  intricute.  AH  that  is  generic  in  tlicirclutn 
be  eeeii  on  Flatu  IX.  at  a  glance. 

g  IV,  Taking  a  ]>icec  of  stone  instead  of  timber,  ai 
ing  the  notches,  nntil  they  meet  each  other,  we 
condition  2,  which  is  a  moulding  from  the  tomb  of 
Andrea  Baiidolo,  in  St.  MarViL    Is'ow,  considering  tli 
ing  lis  RonipoBOii  of  two  deeomted  odgcti,  wich  cdg 
rcdueyd,  by  the  meeting  of  tlie  notc^iee,  to  a  scries  of 
pyramids  (as  marked  oflf  by  the  dotted  lines),  which,  th 
lierc  being  shallow,  will  bt  shallow  pyramids ;  but  b 
ing  the  notches,  we  get  iheiu  as  at  3.  with  a  profile  a 
leea  Bleep.    This  moiddhig  I  ehall  always  coll  "the  ■ 
tooth  f*  it  IB  used  in  profusion  in  the  Venetian  and 
Gothic,  genenvlly  set  with  its  front  to  the  spectator, 
3 ;  but  its  oiTect  may  be  mueli  varied  by  placing  it 
(4,  and  profilo  as  at  /j)  ;  or  with  one  side  horizontal  (6, 
fi!o  c).    Of  tliCHC  tliroe  ccmditions,  8  and  5  are  exactly 
in  reality,  only  differently  placed;    but  in  4  ihc  p; 
obtuse,  and  the  inclination  of  its  base  Tariable,  the  v, 
of  it  being  always  leapt  vertical.    It  ie  coinjw,rat:voly 
the  three,  the  last,  5,  is  far  the  moat  brilliant  in  effei 
in  the  dititancc  a  zigzag  form  to  the  high  light  on  i^ 
sharp  Bhiidow  below.     Thu  iiso  of  tide  bIuuIow  is  si 
Bccn  by  fig.  7  in  tliia  plate  (the  arcb  on  the  loft,  th* 
beneath  it),  in  which  these  levelled  dngt.oetb,  with  a 
terral  between  encb,  aro  employed  to  set  off  by  their 
delicacy  of  floral  ornament  above.    Tliia  areli  is  the 
niche  from  the  totnb  of  Can  Signorio  della  ScjJa,  at 
ani]  thii  valiiL',  as  wnU  i\b  tVe  »\\sV.w\X  txY«sw«u  v^^  its 
uiaj  he  i^cen  hy  referring  \aj  YttjwO^XjtasVuMv. 
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»mb  in,  his  "  Slcotclira  in  France  Mid  Italy."     I  have  Tieforo 

abwrred  that  tlits  artist  never  fails  of  seizing  the  tnie  and  Ie«d* 

iiijL;  expression  of  whatever  Le  touehos :  he  has  uiadt-  this  onia- 

laeiit  the  leading  fcuturu  of  the  niehe,  e.\prub£ing  it,  as  in 

clistauce  it  i&  only  esprcsgiblc,  by  a  zigzuf^. 

■B  V.  The  reader  may  perhnpa  he  6iir|tr'ificcl  at  my  speaking 

fSiglily  nf  this  drawing,  if  lie  take  the  ^uiine  to  L-umpare 

Proat'a  syinlHilian  of  the  work  on  the  niche  with  the  facta  as 

d*y  stand  liere  in  Plate  IX.     But  the  truth  i*f  tbit  Prout  fa:is 

ftndeivd  the  elleet  of  the  uiouuroent  on  the  mind  of  tlie  passcr- 

Jy; — the  tJfect  it  vas  intended  to  havo  on  every  niiin  who 

bmed  thu comer  of  tlie  stre(?t  heneath  it:  and  in  this  twuBO 

lew  h  actually  more  truth  and  likeness  *  in  Pront'a  translation 

ftin  in   my  fafi-eiinilc,  made  diligently  hy  peering  into  tlio 

■i^la  from  a  ladder.     I  do  not  my  that  all  the  symbolism  in 

:    ■■;  Sketch  is  the  best  poBsible;  but  it  is  the  beet  which  any 

iiiml  draugbtt:^uian  has  yet  invented :  and  in  it^  appliea- 

to  spoeial  6nbjeit!tH  it  always  Khows  curious  internal  ovideneo 

'.  ■  sketch  haa  boen  made  on  the  upot,  aiid  that  tbe  artist 

■  dm\y  what  he  saw,  not  to  invent  an  attractive  subject. 

ihall  notice  other  int^tauees  of  tin's  hureaflcr, 

n.  Tlie  di>g^ooth,  employed  in  tlils  simple  form,  is,  how- 

rather  a  foil  for  other  ornament,  than  it£cif  a  satiBfiietory 

ly  available  decoration.    It  i8,liowover,  easy  to  enridi 

we  choose :  takinfc  np  its  simple  form  at  3,  and  describing 

marked  hy  the  dotted  linos  npon  its  sides,  and  cutting 

J  triangular  cavity  between  them,  wo  shall  leave  its  ridgcfl 

iwhnt  mdt'ly  representativo  of  four  leaves,  m  at  8,  which  is 

L-clion  and  front  view  of  one  of  the  Venetian  stone  cornioos 

nTxtd  above,  Chap.  XIV.,  ^  ir.,  the  6guro  S  being  here  put 

hollow  of  the  glitter.     The  dogtootli  in  put  ou  the  outer 

tnincation,  and   is  actually  in   prtsition  as  fi^.  ^  ;  but 

alwnytt  looked  up  to,  is  to  the  spectator  as  3,  and  alwaya 

[ihj  cot  here  speak  of  artiatical  morlu.  hut  the  play  of  tho  Hf^lit  among 
nr  Nlinf In  Ik  uliio  sinirularly  bL-nutiriil  in  this  sketch  ot  V*tou1' s.  aiA 
Ctor  of  ibe  wiW  aud  brokca  leuvi'it,  Iialf  dt'ud,  on  the  bUjoib  ot  V\«i 
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ricli  aiid  eflectivo.    Tbe  dt^teeth  are  perkape  nioet  ix 
oxpondoil  tu  tiw  width  of  fig.  9. 

§  vn.  \i  in  nearly  all  other  onmmcntg  prcrifiosly  d 
»o  in  tliia, — we  have  only  to  deepen  the  lUliiUJ  cuttinj 
bliull  get  the  Kuilheru  tjpe.  If  we  make  the  origiual 
eomewliut  Btet-per,  and  instead  of  lightly'  incising,  cut  it 
BO  oa  to  have  the  leaves  hold  onljr  by  their  puiiitu  Ui 
we  shall  have  the  Engliwh  dogtooth ;  soincwiiat  \u\ai 
piijuiuicy,  when  compared  with  French  monldings  of 
kind.*  It  oceiLTB,  I  lliiuk,  on  one  house  in  Venieo 
Campo  St.  I*ulu ;  but  tlie  ordinary  moulding,  with  li 
sions,  16  frequent  in  archivolta  and  orchitniTes,  as  well 
roof  com  ices. 

§  Tiu.  This  being  the  umplcst  treatment  of  tho 
fig.  10,  from  the  refectory  of  "Wonlock  Abbey,  is  an 
of  the  eiuiplust  deeoratJou  of  the  reoeseea  or  inwai 
between  the  pyramids  ^  that  ie  to  say,  of  a  eiuiplu  hac 
like  one  of  those  in  fig.  2,  the  cutg  being  taken  up  and  < 
instead  of  the  pffints.  Each  is  worked  into  a  small 
tircb,  with  an  ineUion  round  it  to  mark  its  outline,  ant 
elight  incision  above,  exprcsing  the  angle  of  tlie  firs 
I  said  that  the  teeth  in  tig.  T  bad  in  distance  the  eSoct 
Z3g:  in  tig.  10  tliU  :<igzag  effect  is  seized  upon  and  di 
but  with  tlio  easiest  and  roughest  work ;  the  anguhir 
being  a  more  limiting  line,  like  tliat  descrilied  in  §  t 
lartt  chapter.  But  hence  the  farther  steps  to  every  oor 
Norman  ornament  are  self  evident.  I  do  not  say  til 
them  ai'ose  from  development  of  the  dogtooth  in  this 
many  being  quite  independent  inventions  n-nd  uses  ( 
lines ;  still,  they  may  all  bii  roferrod  to  this  simple  tyi* 
root  and  representative,  that  is  to  say,  tho  mere  hw 
Venetian  gnnwate,  with  a  limiting  hue  following  the 
zigziig. 

%  IX.  Fig.  11  19  a  singular  and  much  more  artific 
tion,  cast  in  brick,  from  the  cliurcli  of  the  FrarJ,  u 
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3K  only  for  future  refej^uce.  Fig.  12,  resulting  from  a  lillet 
rith  Uie  cutu  on  each  of  it£  cdgoB  intunnptcd  liy  a  Iwr,  is  a 

i|neiit  Veiietiun  moulding,  and  of  great  valuo ;  but  th«  plain 
Juaved  dugteetb  liave  been  tbe  favorites,  mui  tliiit  to  mvh  a 
that  UTcn  the  Kcnais-gant^c  oi'chitectA  took  them  up; 
the  bti*t  bit  of  Ren;iiii*inco  design  in  Venice,  the  side  of 
IV  Ducal  Palace  next  the  BriJjje  of  iSighg,  owcej^ieat  i>ari  of 

^Icudor  to  its  foundation,  fuced  with  large  ilat  dogteeth, 
Bch  about  a  foot  wide  in  the  baso,  with  tlielr  points  truncated, 
id  oltciiiating  with  cavities  wlilch  are  their  own  ncgativis  or 


g  X.  One  other  fonn  of  the  dogtootli  is  of  groat  hnjwrt- 
loe  in  northyrn  areliitecture,  tliat  produced  by  oblique  cuts 

IfclijLjhtly  curved,  as  in  the  nuirgin,  Fig.  LVT.  It  is  susceptible 
ttf  till)  niof;t  fantastic  and  cndlei^a  decoration  ;  cacii  of  tho  re- 
■Biting  leaves  being,  in  tbe  early  pordies  of  Bouen  and  Ltuieux, 
pollowcd  out  and  worked  into  branching  ti-acery:  and  at 
IJoui^cs,  for  distant  effect,  worked  into  jjlain  leaves,  or  bold 
Iwuy  jirocesses  with  knobs  at  tho  points,  and  near  the  spcx'-ta- 
tor,  into  erouebiug  demons  and  broad  winged  owls,  and  otlior 
iKDcios  and  intricacies,  innmncmblc  and  incxprcasiblo. 

g  XI.  Titus  much  is  enough  to  bo  noted  rcspectinjf  edge 
leeoratiou.    AVo  were  next  to  consider  the  fillet.      Fig.  lvl 
'i«feB£<»r  Willis  has  noticed  an  ornament,  which 
lias  called  Ihe  Venetian  dentil, '■  us  tlie  most 
irersid  omainctit  in  its  own  distinct  titat  ever  I 
Dt  with  ;**  bnt  has  not  noticed  the  reason  for  its 
nencj'.     It  h  nevertheless  In'gbty  interesting. 
The  wliole   early   areliiteeturu  of  Venice    is 
utccture  of   Incrustation :    this  has   not  been 
lotigb  noticed  in  its  peculiar  relation  to  tliat  of 
pc'St   of   Italy.     There   is,   indeed,  rnnch   in- 
*tcd  architectnre  throughout  Italy,  in  elaborate 
rleaifistioal  work,  but  there  Is  more  which  is 
kly  of  bric-k,  or  thoroughly  of  stona     But  lUo  YtT\e>\'tt.Tv 
litually  incrufitod  J//S  work  with  macre;  he  bnl\Vi\uft\«>Vi*«sj 
en  Uie  mtatnusty  as  if  he  had  beon  a  shell-fieli, — ^ro^^A^  V 
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side,  motlier-of-pcorl  on  tlio  Borfiicc :  lio  tras  content, 
to  giitlior  the  clay  of  the  Brcnta  bsuilcs,  and  bake  it  iulo 
for  Lis  eubetatice  of  wall ;  but  lie  overlaid  it  witli  the  w« 
o£  ooean,  witli  llie  inoet  precious  foreign  iimrbles.     Yon  nii| 
£uiuy  early  Veuice  ouo  wilderiiwis  of  brick,  which  a  ]H;trifji 
ava  had  boatcu  upon  ti![  it  coated  it  with  moi-ble :  at 
dai-k  city — wufihcd  whitfi  by  tho  sea  fonin.    And  1  told 
before  that  it  watf  il1m>  a  city  of  lihafts  and  arches,  and  thftti 
dwellings  were  raised  upon  continuoas  iircadGs,  among  wl 
the  «ja  wave*  wandered,    llunce  the  llioughtB  of  its  huil 
were  early  and  CL>iifiUuiLly  directed  to  the  lucmgtatio 
arches. 

g  XII.  In  Fig.  LVU.  I  have  pvcn  two  of  these  Byzand 
stilted  arches  :  tho  one  oo  the  right,  rt,  a»  they  now  too 
appear,  in  its  bare  brickwArk ;  that  on  tlio  left,  wilh  it£i 
ha«tcr    covering,   literally   marble    defcneive    anuor,   rii 
togetlier  in  pieces,  which  follow  the  contours  of  tlie  buildj 
Kow.  ou  tlie  wall,  theee  pieces  are  mere  Jlat  slabs  cot  to' 

arch  outline;  hutimderl 
Boflit  of  tJic  arch  the  ni 
mail   is    cnrved,   often 
eingnlarly    thin,    like 
tiles,  and  fitted   togethi 
Q     thiit  tlio  pieces  would 
tain  each  other  even 
rivctB.    It  13  of  conrw- 
eirable   that   this   thin 
ardi  of  marble  plumld  project  enough  to  Enstain  the  faeit 
tlie  wall ;  uiid  the  readtT  will  §ce,  in  Fig.  LYIL,  that  ilAi 
fdrnis  a  kind  of  niirrotv-band  nmiid  the  arcli  (&),  a  Itiuid  wld 
tho  least  enrichment  would  render  a  valuable  doeomtive 
tiire.     Now  this  hmid  h,  of  courtMj,  if  the  Puffit-pieces  proj 
a  little  beyond  tlie  fnec  of  the  wali-pioees,  ii  mere  fillet,  likel 
w(K)dfn  gunwale  in  Plate  IS. ;   and  the  question  k,  hm 
eiirii:h  It  uwf^t  wiwL'ly.     It  might  easily  have  liL-en  dog-toul 
Inir.  Use  liyztml'mc  an-VitueU  \iviA  \wv  Vw^vvAietl  the  dugtocj 
and  won  Id  not  have  used  \t  \\eT«,  \i  iVc'j  \«m!l  ■,  Iw  -iW  Va 
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3C  bo  omplojed  alone,  CApccially  on  so  principal  an  anglo 
Ithu  of  tlie  main  arclies,  wndiont  jB^ving  to  the  whole  biiild- 
'  a  peculiar  look,  wluuli  I  cun  no  otharv/'mi  di'ficribd  than  as 
to  the  eye,  exactly  what  uuteinpure*!   acid   ia  to  tho 
The  mere  dogtooth  ia  on  acid  moulding,  and  can 
ly  be  nscd  in  certain  mingling  with  others,  to  give  them 
jnancy  ;  never  alone.     What,  then,  will  bo  the  next  csaiest 
hod  of  giv'ing  iotereet  to  tlie  fillet  ? 
g  xm.  Simply  to  niako  tho  incisions  square  instead  of  sharp, 
to  leave  equal  intervals  of  the  Rquarc  edge  between  them, 
t  LTTII.  is  one  of  the  curved  pieees  of  arch  armor,  with  its 
thus  treated ;  one  side  only  being  done  at  the  bottom,  to 
&w  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  the  work.     This  onianient 
force  and  interest  to  the  edge  of  the  arch,  without  in  ih& 
(litniuishing  its  quiotuui^     Nothing  ng.  Lvm. 

ever,  nor  could  Ik:  ever  invented,  fitter 
ita  purpoBO,  or  more  eaaily  cut    From 
arch  it  therefore  foniul  Us  way  into 
poeition  where  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
projected,  and  became,  from  it*  con- 
Bcy  of  occurrence  in  the  latest  Gothic 
U  as  the  earliest  Byzantine,  most  truly 
erving  of  the  name  of  tho  "Venetittn 
ItB  complete  intention   is  now, 
it,  only  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of 
itile  Bellini  and  Vittor  Cai-psiccio  ;  for, 
most  of  the  rest  of  tliu  mouldings  of 
Btian    buildings,  it   was   always  either    ' 
id  or  jMiinted — often  both,  gold  being 
on  tho  faces  of  the  dentila,  and  their 
colored  alternately  red  and  blue. 
|§,3av.  Observe,  however,  that  tho  re.v 
above  given  for  tho  universal ii/  of 
ornament  was  by  no  means  tho  reason  of  its  inwnthn. 
Venetian  dentil  is  n  ]>artienlar  apjdication  (cousicc^wftwv  v>\v 
lincmAtcd  charaetcj-of  Yitnetlan  arehitectnre)  oi  i\ift  ^eTvc- 
\Aiea  of  doiUil,   which  bad  btivu  origiuallj    givcu  V^  We 
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I  Greeks,  ant]  realised  Ixith  Xij  thorn  and  1^  tho  BjKuntinca  9 
many  laburiuita  funuts  lun^  Ujfuru  Uicru  wus  need  of  Uicm  fd 
arch  armor;  and  thu  lowur  half  of  I'late  IX.  will  give  soiojl 
idea  of  the   amditions  wliicli  occur  in  tho   Uomanc^otu!   <M 

r    Venice,  distinctly  derived  from  the  classical  dentil ;  aud  of  the 
graduiil  transition  to  the  more  conTciiieut  mid  tiiiiiple  type^  tl 
nniniug-haud  dL'iitil,  wliich  iiftcrwank  became  Uiu  ciiarautt: 

'-^    istic  of  Venetian  Gothic.    No.  13  *^  is  tho  common  dentile 
cornice,  whiclt  occnrti  rciwatedly  in  St.  Mart's;  and,  ng  late 
tho  tiiiiteeutU  ceutury,  a  redaplication  of  it,  forming  ibe  abat 
of  tho  capitals  of  the  PiasiJictta  shaft*.     Fig.  15  is  perhaps  an 
earlier  type  ;  pcrlmps  only  ouc  of  more  careless  worknuuirtliip, 
from  a  Byzantine  ruin  in  tho  Uio  di  Ca'  Fuscari :  and  it  i^^ 
inUirosling  to  compai-e  it  with  fig.  14-  from  the  Cathedral  olfl 

I     Vieiuie,  in  South  Fi-anco.    Fig.  17,  £ix>m  St^  Mark's,  aud  18, 
from  the  a[)fie  of  Miinino,  aro  two  vary  early  examples  in  \<,-\u(i^^ 
tho  future  tnio  Venetian  ilcntil  is  nlreiwly  deveioiied  in  iiictliocH 
of  osecntion,  thongh  the  object  la  still  only  to  imitate  tho 
cla^ical  one ;  and  a  rude  iruitatiou  of  the  bead  is  joined  vitli 
it  iu  tig.  17.     2so.  10  indicates  two  examples  of  experijnuntji^^ 
forms:  tho  nppormoet  from  tJie  Comb  of  Mai<tino  delhi  Scah^H 
at  Verona ;  l,he  lower  from  ii  door  in  Venice,  1  believe,  of  tlio 
thirteenth  century  ;  19  ia  a  more  fretjncnt  arrangement,  chieflj^— 
fonnd  in  cai^  brick,  and  connecting  the  dentiU  ^rith  the  dojH 
teeth  :  20  ia  a  foi-m  introdueed  richly  in  the  later  Gotliie,  but 
of  rare  occurrence  nntil  the  latter  half  of  tlie  thirteenth  cei 
tury.     I  shall  cjill  It  tlie  yalfled  JcntiL     It  is  fonnd  in  th 
gnsite&t  pnifneion  in  eepulehral  Gotliic,  aS80ciatcd  with  8ev«r 
Bliglit  variiitiona  from  the  naiial  dentil  type,  of  which  No,  Sj 
frutn  the  tomb  of  Pictro  Cornaro,  may  sen'c  aa  an  exauiple. 

I  §  XT.  All  the  forms  given  in  Plate  IX.  are  of  not  unfro- 

(jnent  occm-i-encc:  varying  nmch  in  size  and  deptii,  accordii 
to  the  expreseion  of  tlie  work  in  which  tlioy  occur ;  generally 
iiicreaslDg  iu  eizc  in  bite  work  (the  carlieet  dentilu  are  geldoi 

*  Tho  aeciions  or  all  tlie  monWinns  nrt*  given  on  l!ie  T\^hi  yf  each  ;  tl 
part  which  ia  caaatnatiy  sulld  lielufi  eluiAt^,  «u<I  ttitil  wliu-li  is  cut  1n| 
tivmUi*  loft. 
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more  than  an  inch  or  an  iuch  and  &  linlF  long:  the  fully 

developed  dentil  of  the  later  (iothic  is  often  as  raudi  av  fonr 

or  five  in  length,  by  one  and  a  lialf  in  bruadtb) ;  but  tliRV  nro 

all  somewhat   roic,  coiujjjaiwl   to  the   true  or  aniior  dt'iiiil, 

al>ove  dc&cribed.    On  (he  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two 

ii*|«e  conditions,  which  will  bo  not*ni  in  the  bnildings  whcm 

Jiwy  occur.*     The  Ducad  Palace  fnmislicfl  three  anomalies  in 

ho  arch,  dogtooth,  and  dentil :    it  bae  a  hyperbolic  arch,  as 

lott'd  above,  Chap.  X,  §  xv. ;    it  hae  a  dmiblo*fanged  dog- 

t<K)tb  in   tilt)  rings  of   tbc   spiral  tilmftB  on  its  aoglcB ;  and, 

finally,  it  Iia£  a  dentil  with  eoiusivo  nides,  of  which  the  section 

iwo  of  the  blocks,  real  size,  are  given  in  Plate  XIV.    The 

Ubor  of  obtaining   this   difficult   protilc  has,  however,  been 

tlruwii  away  ;  for  the  effect  of  the  dentil  at  ten  feet  dintaucfl 

18  Kuctly  tho  Bojuo  as  tluit  of  tlie  usual  form :  and  the  reader 

nuy  oonsidor  tbc  dogtooth  and  dentil  in  that  plate  as  fairly 

^presenting  the  eoiiiiiion  uwo  of  tlictti  in  the  Venetian  Gotliic. 

§  m.  I    am  aware  of  no  otiier  fonn  of  fillet  decoRition 

w^airing  notice:    in  the    Northern  Gyt]iit'.  the  fillet  k  ein- 

pWed  chiL'fly  to  give  severity  or  Uatuoes  to  mouldings  Eup- 

p»ed  to  be  too  mnch   rounded,   and  ie  tberoforc  generally 

plkiu.    It  ia  itself  an   ngly  moulding,  and,  when   ihiw   ein- 

plfjed,  is  merely  a  foil  for  others,  of  which,  however,  it  at  last 

nsiirped  the  place,  and  became  one  of  the  most  painful  fe.v 

t«n8  in  the  debased  GotUio  toth  of  Italy  and  the  North. 

'  Aji,  bnwevar,  wc  ^all  not  pmhably  be  lod  eiUier  lo  Borgamo  or 

Bologwi.  I  nwy  raontinn  hcti-  A  ciirioimly  rich  use  of  ihu  ilcnIiJ,  ciiUrely 

I  ttnvriDE  tJio  fyliiitkni  luiil  iracory  of  ■  niche  on  Ihe  oiittirlp  o(  Iho  duomo 

'  "f  BtiEamo  :  nrid  u  roll,  t-ntlri'ly  ini-niniml,  as  tlie  luin«)Ie  of  a  itiaix  often 

'  >■  wiib  luils.  with  massy  ilogteetb  or  tuul'liuiuLr,  ou  llw  door  of  tho  Pepoli 

{aIuc  of  Bologoa.  • 


CHAPTER  XXTT. 

THE  SOLT.  XVD   RF^IUfl. 

§  I.  I  HAVic  clusseJ  these  two  nieans  of  archiUetural  effect 
t<]igvthur,  bocnuK!  tLe  oue  ii>  in  moot  cases  tlie  nugiitivu  of  tlio 
other,  and  is  med  1«  reliuve  it  exactly  as  efaadow  relieves  liglitj 
recces  altemating  with  roll,  uut  only  in  lateral,  but  in  succes- 
eivo  ordop;  not  mci*cly  Ride  by  side  with  esicli  other,  but  inter- 
rtrpted  the  one  by  the  other  in  tlieir  own  lines.  A  reooss  iteclf 
^  hail  properly  no  doponition ;  but  its  depth  ^ves  vuluo  to  the 
j^k    dccorntion  whicli  flanks,  ctk'Iosor,  or  iiitcrni]>tft  it,  and  the 

fom»  wliicli  intemiple  it  best  is  the  roll. 
(  §  1'-  ^    use   the   word    mil   j,'eut'rally   for  any  mouldings 

^1  M'hich  pi'eeeut  to  the  eye  somewhat  tlie  appeanuioe  of  Ijeing 
cylindrieal,  and  look  like  round  roda.  When  upright,  they  are 
in  appciu-:inco,  if  not  in  fjiet,  small  phafts ;  and  arc  a  kind 
bent  shaft,  even  when  used  in  ai'chivolta  and  traceries  ; — ^whi 
horizontal,  they  confuse  themaclvos  with  cornices^  and  arc,  in 
fact,  ^ncrally  to  be  coueidered  08  the  best  means  of  drawing 
an  arehiteetiiral  line  in  any  direction,  the  soft  curve  of  their 
Bide  obtaining  some  shadow  at  nearly  all  times  of  the  day,  and 
that  more  tender  and  gi-jitofiil  to  the  eye  than  can  ho  obtained 
citlier  by  an  incision  or  by  any  other  form  of  projection. 

1^  ni.  Their  decorative  power  is,  however,  too  sh'ght  for 
rich  work,  and  they  frequently  require,  like  the  angle  and  the 
filletj  to  he  rendered  intercBting  by  sul>diyiiiian  or  minor  orna- 
ment of  their  own.     When  the  rull  is  small,  this  is  effected, 
1         exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  fillet,  by  cutting  pieces  out  of  it 
giving  in  the  simplest  i-esulta  what  is  cjilled  the  Nonuan  billei 
monldiag:  and  wlieii  the  cuts  mo  j^^cu  in  couples,  and  th 
pieces  rounded  into  spheroe  and  a\mon4^  ■weVa'jft  vW  otCC\wm 
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Greek  head,  botb  of  them  too  well  known  to  require  illnstra- 
ion.  The  Norman  billet  we  ftliall  not  meet  with  in  Venice  ; 
llie  bead  constantly  occun;  in  Bjzauttnu;,  and  of  course  in 
!iuu8Bancu  M'ork.  In  Plato  JX.,  Fig.  17,  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  itB  early  treatment,  where  the  cutB  in  it  are  loft 
aliari). 

§  n'.  Bat  the  roll,  if  it  be  of  any  size,  cicaerves  better  treats 
nenL  Its  rounded  surface  is  too  bcantifnl  to  be  ent  away  in 
UotcUee  ;  luid  it  iti  rather  to  be  covered  with  llat  cliat>ing  or  in- 
laid pattcroB.  Thus  ornamented,  it  gradually  blends  itself  «"ith 
tlie  true  slmft,  both  iu  tlio  Kuniaiieuquu  work  uF  the  Nortli,  and 
in  the  Itiiliaii  c-uuuectud  geUooIs;  and  the  ptittems  naed  for  it 
ire  tliosc  need  for  ehaft  decoration  in  general. 

§  V.  Bnt,  as  alternating  with  tlio  recess,  it  hae  a  decomtiou 
]wuliar  to  itself.  "VTe  have  often,  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
not^i  tliti  fouduotid  of  the  ^urtbeni  biiilderv  fur  deep  tiliadd 
Md  bollownesa  in  their  mouldings;  and  in  the  second  ehapter 
<>(  the  "  Seven  lAmpe,"  the  changes  are  deflcriljed  which  ro- 
diicod  the  massive  roll  niouldmgs  of  the  early  Gothic  to  a 
*a:w  of  recesses,  ii«parat4jd  by  bare  of  light  The  sliapo  of 
^we  rceeesee  is  at  present  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  us :  it 
Wa,  indeed,  endlewly  varied  ;  bnt  needlessly,  for  the  value  of 
•reccBH.  irt  in  ita  darkuose,  and  ita  darknciw  dingnifies  its  furui. 
Sot  it  wnB  not  in  mere  wanton  indulgence  of  their  love  of 
stnult  that  the  Flamboyant  hnildera  deepened  the  furrows  of 
tlwir  mouldings:  they  had  found  a  mc.*ms  of  decorating  those 
fwrows  aa  rich  ae  it  waa  expressive,  and  the  entii-e  framework 
of  iheir  arehilectnre  waa  de»igried  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of 
•iiis  decoration ;  wliere  the  onuinient  cuasci:.  tho  framework  is 
mfsgre  and  mean :  but  tho  omameut  is,  in  the  best  osamptoB  of 
Uteacyle,  nnceatting. 

§  VT.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ornament  formed  by  the  ghosts  or 
nnatomioa  of  tlie  old  sliafts.  left  in  the  fnrrows  which  had 
taken  their  phice.  Every  hero  and  tliore,  a  fragment  uf  a  roll 
or  ihaft  is  left  in  Die  recMJss  or  furrow :  a  l)illet.-mou\4\\\'^  vjw  ^ 
hnge  Bpjilc,  bnt  a  hUht-monlfiUi^  reducoii  lo  a.  fcWi^«XttW,  V 
the  fragments  of  roll  are  cut  hollow,  and  \JOvVfctV  voi» 
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entangloraent  of  stony  fibres,  iritli  Iho  gloom  of  the  reees^— 
fihowii  thmo^li  them.     Tlitisn  ghmt  toIIh,  fonniiig  Bi.iiiietimQ^| 
pedefitalfl,  eornotinies  catiopiiw,  poinetimes  covering  tlie  whole 
recesB  with  iiti  jirch  of  tracery,  beneath  which  it  runs  like  ^_ 
tnnncl,  arc  the  pccnliaT  dccoratioiiB  of  the  Flfimboyant  Gotbi4^| 

§  vi[.  Now  observe,  in  all  kiuck  of  dwoi-atiou,  we  mnst 
keep  carefally  under  separate  liiwds,  tlio  oonsideratkm  of  tlie 
cliaiigett  wrouglit  iti  tliu  mere  ]>liyKieal  fomi,  and  in  the  intcl- 
lectiml  purpose  of  ornament.  The  Tclntions  of  the  canopy 
the  statue  it  s!iehcrs,  arc  to  be  ronsidered  altngt^ther  <liiftiiictll 
from  those  of  the  canopy  to  the  building  which  it  deoorat 
In  its  earliest  conditions  the  canopy  is  partly  confused  wit 
i-eprescntationa  of  [iiiniatnre  ai-chitecture :  it  is  sonietiines 
eniall  t«uiple  or  gateway,  sonietimoe  a  honorary  addition  to 
the  pump  of  a  saint,  a  eovcHn^  to  hi«  throne,  or  to  his  ehnno ; 
ami  this  t-nnopy  is  often  oxpreweil  in  l»ii*-relief  (oh  in  j>aintintr), 
witJiout  much  reference  to  tlio  (jreat  rtM^uirenients  of  the  buihl- 
ing.  At  othei"  times  it  is  a  re^l  protection  t*  the  statue,  and 
enlarged  into  a  complete  pinnacle,  earned  on  proper  Bhafts,  ani 
boldly  roofod.  But  in  the  late  1101*1110111  ey&teni  the  eiinopic 
arc  neither  eicpresHTe  nor  protective.  They  are  a  kind  of 
Btone  lace-work,  required  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  hnild- 
ing,  for  wltich  the  PtJitni*  are  often  Little  more  timn  an  cxctiMS, 
and  of  which  tlie  pliysical  character  ia,  as  above  described,  tliat 
of  ghosts  of  departed  shafts.  ^M 

§  vni.  There  is,   of  eouree,  much  rich  talxsmacle  worl^^ 
which  will  not  eomo  litenUly  under  tliis  head,  much  which  is 
straggling  or  flat  in  its  plan,  connecting  itaclf  grnduiilly  with 
the  ordinary  forms  of  independent  shrines  and  tonilm;  but  1h« 
general  idea  of  all  tahemaclo  work  is  marked  in  the  comm< 
phrase  of  a  "niche,"  that  is  to  say  a  hollow  intended  for 
Btiitue,  and  crowned  hy  a  canopy;  and  tliie  niche  decoratioi 
only  roicliea  its  full  ilevelojitnent  when  the   Flaml)ovant  liol^ 
lows  arc  cut  deepen,  and  when  the  manner  and  spirit  of  6cul| 
tTirc  Jiad  M  nineh  lost  their  pnrity  and  intensity  that  it  })&cjai 
desirable  to  draw  tlio  eye  away  from  tlie  eratuo  to  its  eovc 
[Jog',  so  that  at  last  tlie  canopy  \>ccamo  \iie  ia«Ttt  wui^rVMA, 
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Jic'twq,  andisitaelf  80  bciiutifnl  that  w©  are  often  contented 

riLliatt^liitectiire  from  whicii  profanity  lias  strnck  the  statoi*, 

if  only  rlie  rariopiea  are  loft ;  aiid  constsfjiient.iy,  in  onr  modem 

ilngcnnity,  even  set  up  caiiopiee  wliorc  we  have  no  intention  of 

.  Kiting  KtatUCA. 

%  IX.  It  ii  a  pity  that  tlms  wc  hnvo  no  really  noble  example 
^  of  tlse  effect  of  tliu  statue  in  the  recessts  of  architecture:  for 
^P  tW  Flamboyant  recess  wa£  not  so  much  a  pre|>aratiou  for  it 
ii£i|;tilf  which  swulloweii  it  up.  "Wlioii  statues  wcro  most 
earnestly  desij^^ie^l,  tlicy  were  tlirust  forward  in  all  klnde  of 
|»ti«s,  often  iji  front  of  the  pillars,  as  at  Amien*,  awkwardly 
caongli,  bnt  with  manly  respect  to  the  pnrpose  of  the  •figures. 
Tlte  Flamboyant  hollows  yawned  at  their  side?,  the  statnes 
fi^lback  into  tboni;  and  nearly  disappeiired,  and  a  Hash  of 
flaiUB  in  tho  shape  of  a  canopy  rose  as  tliey  expired. 

S  X.  I  dr)  not  feci  rnyfielf  CJipiihle  at  prcfwnt  of  fijwaking 
Willi  perfect  JTisthre  of  this  niclio  oniainent  of  the  north,  ray 
tte  Btndieti  in  Italy  having:  Homewhat  destroyed  ray  sympatliica 
wifli  it.  Bat  I  once  loved  it  inteiiaely,  and  will  not  Ray  any- 
tliing  to  dcprt'ciate  it  now,  save  only  this,  that  while  I  have 
Gtiiliod  long  at  Ablffiville,  without  in  the  least  finding  that  it 
iiuda  me  care  lofis  for  Vemna,  I  never  remaniod  lonj^  m 
Vorona  withont  feeling  eonie  doubt  of  the  nobility  of  Abbo- 

§  Ti.  Recess  decoration  by  leaf  mouldings  ie  constantly  and 

bamtifully  associated  in  the  north  with  niche  decoratitni,  but 

icjairw  no  sjKcial  notice,  the  roooss  iu  such  cases  boing  used 

iuieMilv  to  give  value  to  tho  leafage  by  its  gloom,  and  the  dif- 

Ifttfiice  Iwtween  such  conditions  and  those  of  tho  fioiith  being 

J  o 

picrely  that  in  tlic  one  the  leaves  are  laid  across  a  hollow,  and 
tbe  other  over  a  M>lid  Bnrface ;  hut  in  neither  of  (he  schools 
dtiaivcly  so,  each  in  some  d^ree  intci-niiiigliDg  the  method 
tho  utiier. 

Kii.  Finally  the  recess  decoration  by  the  hall  flower  is 
Fcry  dofintte  and  charaetcnstic,  found,  I  \ieV\c\e,   Oft\*A"g 
ingliih  work.    It  consists  merely  in  leavirm  a  ftm^K^  \ic«s. 
hen^  ^xcfJ,  aa  it  wcm,  at  intervals  in  t\io 
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bosses  being  afterwards  carved  into  roses,  or  other  ornamental 
forms,  and  sometimes  lifted  quite  up  out  of  the  hollow,  on 
projecting  processes,  like  vertebrae,  so  as  to  make  them  more 
conspicuous,  as  throughout  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bourges. 

The  value  of  this  ornament  is  chiefly  in  the  spotted  char- 
acter which  it  gives  to  the  lines  of  mouldings  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  very  rich  and  delightful  when  not  used  in  excess ; 
but  it  would  satiate  and  weary  the  eye  if  it  were  ever  used  in 
general  architecture.  The  spire  of  Salisbury,  and  of  St. 
Mary's  at  Oxford,  are  agreeable  as  isolated  masses ;  but  if  an 
entire  street  were  built  with  this  spotty  decoration  at  every 
casement,  we  could  not  traverse  it  to  the  end  without  disgust. 
It  is  only  another  example  of  the  constant  aim  at  piquancy  of 
efiEect  which  characterised  the  northern  builders ;  an  ingenious 
but  somewhat  vulgar  effort  to  give  interest  to  their  grey  masses 
of  coarse  stone,  without  overtaking  their  powers  either  of  in- 
vention or  execution.  We  will  thank  them  for  it  witbout 
blame  or  praise,  and  pass  on. 
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J  7,  TVTKknow  now  or  much  as  is  needful  respecting  tlio 

finttliodB  of  minor  and  miiverwil  decaralioiiH,  uliicli  wt'nj  dis- 

[liii^iiihwJ  in  Ciiuptcr  XXII.,  §  in.,  from  tlie  oniaincnt  wliicli 

[liKspocial  relation  to  pnrHnnlar  ports.     This  local  oninincnt, 

it  will  be  rememhercd,  wo  arrangnd  in  g  ii.  of  the  eanie 

er  umiur  five  heads,  we  have  next,  under  those  heads,  to 

consider.     And,  first,  the  ornament  of  the  bosee,  both  of  walls 

IDij  shifts. 

U  woB  noticed  in  onr  aocoant  of  the  divisions  of  a  wall,  tliat 
ibere  arc  somothtng  in  those  divimons  like  the  beginning,  tlio 
CTcnl  courses,  and  the  close  of  a  Iniman  lifo.  And  as,  in  all 
3lH»nductcd  lives,  the  hard  work,  and  ronglting,  and  gaining 
strength  come  first,  the  honor  or  decoration  in  certain 
iter^-als  during  their  course,  but  most  of  all  in  tlieir  close,  so, 
I  gCDcml,  the  base  of  the  wall,  wliich  is  itt^  beginning  of  labor, 
win  bear  least  decoration,  its  body  more,  oRpccially  thofto 
^jxdw  of  reat  called  its  stn'ng  cwuraeJ; ;  but  its  crown  or  cornice 
of  all.  Still,  in  some  buildings,  all  these  are  decorated 
idjj,  tliough  tbo  last  most ;  and  in  others,  when  the  base  is 
protected  and  yet  conspicuous,  it  may  probably  rcoeivo 
more  decoration  than  other  parts. 

II.  Now,  the  main  things  to  be  oxpresaod  In  a  base  are  its 

pveboBB  and  ovennese.    We  cannot  do  better  than  corifltniet 

bflfteveral  mcmlwrBof  the  bi^,  as  developed  in  Fig.  II..  p. 

wicli  of  a  different    colored    marble,   so   as   to   produce 

HMTkcd  level  bars  of  color  all  along  the  foundaUon.    TVa^'-a 

I'sitiOy  Hon&ju  aU  tlw  Italian  elaborate  waW  \)a&t«s*,  V\\-*Xi!i^ 
^J,7fw/d6i!i  at  Verom  is  one  of  the  moel  'pcTiecA ev\^\w^ ^ 
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plar  of  color  ;  tliat  of  Oiotto'it  cAinpanilo  is  on  tliu  wliola 
moat  t)caiiti{ally  tinislicd.     Then,  on  this  vertical  portions, 
c,  we  may  pat  what  patterns  in  mosaic  wo  p1«mse,  so  that 
be  Dot  too  rieli ;  but  if  we  cboose  rather  to  have  eculptni 
lu^t  liBvo  it  for  want  of  «toiics  to  lulay),  tiiuu  obbvnc:  tlii 
ilptuit!  on  haiaw  mu6t  bo  iu  panels,  or  it  will  kooh  be 
away,  and  tiiat  a  plain  pniictlin<^  is  often  good  witlioat 
otlier  ornament.     Tlie  mcrn!)cr  A,  wliicli  in  St.  Mai-k's  Is  s 
dluntc,  and  d,  which  ia  expanded  into  a  seat,  are  both  of 
decomted  with  simple  bnt  exquiwtcly-finished  panelling,  i 
and  wliite  or  grocii  and  whitu  marblu  ;  and  the  member  « 
bases  of  tliis  kind  very  valuable,  as  an  exprcseiou  of  a 
lieginning  of  the  enb^tancc  of  tho  wall  ibxilf.     TIiIb  iq 
bus  been  of  no  service  to  ilh  hitherto,  and  was  iuniott<%d  t 
diflptcTs  on  construction  ;  bnt  It  was  expressed  in  the 
of  the  wall  boAC,  on  acconnt  of  itit  grcAt  value  when  the 
dation  is  of  stone  and  tlie  widl  of  brick  (coated  or  noty 
such  cases  it  is  always  better  to  add  the  coarse  e,  abor 
e\o[)o  of  tlie  ba^e,  than  abmptly  to  bi^in  tho  cotmnon  mi 
of  the  wall. 

§  ni.  It  is,  however,  with  tho  member  <^  or  Xb,  thi 
arc  most  seriotiRly  coneemod  ;  for  this  being  the  esscntii 
tnre  of  all  bases,  and  the  tme  preparation  for  the  wall  or 
it  is  most  necessary  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
full  expression  of  levelness  and  preciaion  ;  and  farihor,  tji 
possible,  the  eye  shonld  not  be  raffered  to  rcfll  on^tho 
of  junction  of  the  stones,  which  would  give  an  cffc 
instability.  Both  theee  objects  are  aceoniplished  by  aftJI 
the  eye  to  two  rolls,  separated  by  a  deep  hollow,  in  the 
ber  d  itself.  The  bold  projections  of  their  mouldings  en 
prevent  the  attention  from  being  drawn  to  the  joints  o 
masonry,  and  bcsMes  form  a  sJinplo  but  baiutlfully  oono 
group  of  hum  of  slmdow,  which  expitiss,  in  their  jx 
panllelism,  the  absohite  levclnefss  of  the  foundation. 

§  IV.  I  need  haidly  give  any  persiwfitive  drawing 

arntngi^mcnt  wJiicAi  must  \ie  ^.tticdX^  WkKvot  -ui  •&*!  w 

m  ccourr'mg  under  nearly  evet^  co\vmu\  ftl  NiMa\«»4  w 
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sipal  hnildings  all  over  Europe.    But  I  may  name  Hie  base 

_ut  tlm  Bsiuk  of  Kiiglaixl  ^  fitrniKliitig  a  very  giinple  hietiitico 

the  group,  with  a  squiire  iiist^id  of  a  rounded  lioUow,  Iwth 

forming  the  Ikisc  of  tlic  wall,  and  gatherinjEf  into  that  of  tlie 

i^raits  iia  they  ocmir ;  wliilo  the  bases  of  tho  pillai-s  of  the 

Hb$ade  of  the  British  KiLsenm  are  as  good  examples  m  the 

^Beoder  can  atudy  oo  a  lar^r  scali;. 

^B    §  V*  I^  beheve  t\m  group  of  mouldings  was  first  iuvunted 
Iiy  the  Grueks,  and  it  has  never  been  materially  improved,  oa 
'  as  Ua  peculiar  purprifio  is  ooncflmcc!  ;*  the  elas.'^ieal  attempts 
t  its  variation  boing  the  ugliest :  one,  the  using  a  single  roll 
rf  larger  size,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Duke  of  York's  column, 
irbich'thei-efore  looks  as  if  il  stood  on  a  large  sausage  (the 
[ouimicnt  has  the  sauie  base,  but  more  concealed  by  pudostaJ 
antion) :  another,  tlio  using  two  rolls  without  tlic  inter- 
Jiatc  cnvetto, — a  oondirion  hardly  Itws  awkward,  and  which 
ay  bo  studied  to  advantage  in  tlie  wall  and  aluiftbiisea  of  the 
Athcnfoum  CInb-honsc  :  and  another,  the  introduction  of  what 
In?  oalled  tillets  between  the  rolls,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  pillaj-s 
fOt  FlanoTor   CliajMjI,   Regent   Street,  which   look,  iu   conso- 
Donee,  sm  if  they  were  etanding  upon  a  pile  of  pewter  coi- 
tion plates.    But  the  only  sncceesfol  ehangca  have  been 
oedia-val ;  and  their  nature  will  !>e  at  onoo  miderstood  by  a 
[hnce  at  the  vai-ieties  given  on  the  opposite  page.     It  will  be 
sW  first  to  give  the  buildlpgs  in  which  they  occur,  in  OTder. 


1.  Ssata  Poses,  TorccUo. 
}Iortli  tnasepU  SU  Mark's,  Vea- 

Nivc,  ToTOclIa 
X»vc,  TonxMo. 
Boiith  tmnswpt.  St.  Tilnrk's. 
Nortln-m  portico,  upper  etiafts, 
St.  Mark's. 


7.  Another  of  the  same  group. 

8.  Cortile  of  St.  Ambro;;io,  Milflo, 
&  Nave  shafts.  St.  Miclicle,  Pavio. 

10.  Out.4ido  wall  bnec,  8u  Uiirk's, 

Venice. 

t1.  Fon»Iftco  dc'  Twrchi,  Vunioe. 

IS.  Niivc,  Vienne,  Prance. 

18.  FotmUco  do'  Turclii,  Venloe. 


•  AnoUicr  most  important  tviuwn  for  the  peculiar  sufficiency  anil  raluo 

this  iHue,  G4pociiill}-  im  oppoiifd  to  thn  bulgt:ig  rorm^  of  the  single  or 
iiil>l«  to!I.  H'fihutit  the  ciiv«tio.  lia.i  been  suggested  \ry  'Ji«  "wnW-^t  <^^.  Vsva 

njr  on  tlip  .^^.lahctics  ot  Golhia  Aivhit^liirc  itt  Iho  'BTllVaU,  C^viMViiX'^  ^«t_ 
^11./.  J!(43:—-  Tlit:.\_tticb!i.iiifVifidf^Al   ihc  point  wUCTO,  U.  VueaSSs 

i*upcrlnctirabcat  WGigUi,  U  woald  buJgo  ouL" 
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14.  Ca'  Giurttnian!,  Vuntoc. 
10.  Dyxanline  fragment,  Veoico. 
16.  St.  Hork's,  upper  Colooatido. 
.17.  Ducal    Palace,    Venice     (wta- 

do  WE.) 

18.  C»'  Falier.  Vcnific. 
Ifl,  St.  Zpno.  Vcrnna. 
^20.  Sou  eitcrftno.  Vonica 


31.  Ducal  Palace. Vcnice(wlnd0i 

S8.  Nftvc,  Salbbury. 

23.  BiuiUi  Fosc-iL  Tomello. 

24.  Navf.  I.j-inw  Calbedral. 

25.  Nntre  Dame,  nijon. 

Stt.  Nav«,  Bourgfii  Calhcdrnl. 

S7.  Nave,  3Jortain  (NtirmiiniljjL 

as.  Niive,  lEouen  Catlii-draJ. 


§  n.  Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  varieties  are  Vor 
tian  ^  being  bafiea  to  wliicU  I  shall  have  need  of  future  reft 
ence;  but  the  uiterspen-ed  examples,  8,  9,  12,  and   19,  froi^ 
Milan,  Pavja,  Vienne  (I'Vauoc),  and  Verona,  uhow  the  exactlj 
coiY[:«])ODdcut  coiiditionfi  of  the  Iiuinanes<{ue  base  at  tlic  pcrioc 
tliroiii^hout   tlio   ceiitro   of  Europe.     The  last  five  example 
ghowtliecliongcs  effected  by  the  French  Gothic  arehitecte:  tl 
Salisbui-y  basG  (*22)  I  h»ve  only  intro<3ueed  to  show  its  dulni 
and  vulgarity  beside  tliem ;  and  23,  from  TorcoUo,  for  a  special 
reasou,  in  tliut  place. 

§  va.  The  reader  will  observe  that  the  two  bascs^  8  and  0»    , 
from  the  t:wo  most  iniportant  Loiiibiirdic  chnrchcs  of  Italj^| 
St.  Ambrogio  of  Milan  and  St.  Miehele  of  Pari.a,  mark  th^l 
cliaraotcr  of  the  barbaric  base  founded  on  pnre  Roman  luotlels, 
Bometimea  approximating  to  such  models  very  closely ;   and 
the  variftties  10,  11,  13,  16  ara  Byzantine  types,  also  founded 
on  Roman  models.     But  in  the  baece  1   to  7  inclusive,  and, 
Btill  more  charactcriBtically,  in  23  below,  there  is  evidently 
on  original  element,  a  tendency  to  uge  the  fillet  and  hollon^l 
inrtoad  of  the  roll,  which  ia  oniinentlv  Gothic ;  whieli  in  th^M 
base  3  reminds  one  c^-cn  of  Flamboyant  conditiona,  and  is 
cxeeiisivcly  remai-kable  as  occurring  in  Italiiin  work  certainly 
not  lator  than  the  tenth  centnry.  taking  even  the  date  of  the 
iastrebnilding  of  tlicDuomoof  Torcello,  though  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  (wnpider  tliese  basetj  portions  of  the  original  churcli. 
And  I  have  therefore  put  the  base  23  among  the  Gothic  grou 
to  which  it  has  so  elmiig  rcktioniihip,  though,  on  the  laet  sn 
position,  livo  ccnturiea  oUlor   than  the   e-iirliest   of    tho   ti 
terminal  exaj«j>les ;  and  it  is  et\U  woire  reniai-katil«  I>ccauso 
revcrsea  the  neual  Ircatment  ot  Ow  \ciwftT  TO\,x:\:wii  Na 
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cncral  a  tolerably  aeenratc  teat  of  the  ago  of  a  base,  in  l,lie 

^degree  of  its  projection.     Thus,  in  the  examples  2,  3,  4,  5,  9» 

10,  12,  the  lower  roll  ie  harflly  roiindod  at  all,  ami  (liametri- 

cally  upixwcd  to  tlie  late  Gothic  cotwlitlons,  'M  to  '^S,  in  which 

advauL'tttt  gradually,  liJio  a  wave  pre|3aring  to  bi*eak.  and  at 

i  ie  actually  Been  curling  over  with  the  loiig-backed  rush  of 

upon  the  shore.     Yut  tlio  Torcello  iMwe  reseiublea  tlieso 

Gothic  ontti  both  in  cxjiaiieioQ  beueuth  aud  iu  depth  of  cavettu 

Bbove. 

§  vm.  Tlierc  eaiirbe  no  question  of  the  incflfable  superiority 

«t  these  G<>thio  basefs  in  grace  of  profile,  to  any  ever  invented 

Iqrthe  anciente.     But  they  have  all  two  great  fault*:  Tliey 

IIk  »oeiu,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  been  designed  without  aufli- 

^H  laonc  refert^noo  to  the  necessity  of  thtir  being  upunlly  Rcon 

^Bfram  above;  their  grace  of  profile  cannot  bo  estiituited  wlien 

1^80  seen,  and  their  exuewflivo  e\|Kinsion  gives  them  an  a|)pear- 

smx*  of  flatness  and  separation  from  the  shaft,  oa  if  they  hwl 

Ff^oiJicd  out  tinder  its  pressnre :  in  the  second  place  their 

ttvetto  is  m  deeply  cut  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  lilaek 

femrc  between  the  moinbcre  of  the  haw) ;  and  in  the  Lyons 

^  BonrgCA  sliaftB,  24  and  2H,  It  h  iinposttihle  to  conquer  the 

idoa  euggeated  by  it,  that  the  two  stonea  above  and  below  have 

iwen  intended  to  join  closn,  but  that  eoino  pebbles  have  giyt  in 

IM  kept  them  fi-oin  fitting ;  one  is  always  expecthig  tho 
lobbies  to  be  cni8hed,aad  tho  shaft  to  settle  into  ite  plaee  with 
4tliimder-elup. 
g  IS.  For  Ihesc  reasons,  I  said  tliat  tho  profile  of  the  pnre 
tlaasic  base  had  hardly  been  materially  improved;  but  tlio 
Twioufl  ooniHlions  of  it  are  bcautifnl  or  commonplace,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  variety  of  proportion  among  their  lines  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  curvatures ;  that  is  to  say,  the  expi-wsiou  o£ 
idianictBrB  like  those  of  tho  abetraut  lines  in  Plate  VII. 

llio  five  bc«t  pmtiles  in  Plate  X.  ai'i;  10,  17,  19,  20,  21 ;  10 

il  peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  0|}posilion  between  the  bold  pro> 

^4ion  of  ite  npper  roll,  and  the  delicate  Icai;^  eMYv«.Vw«i  (i\  Vt 

and  thiii  and  '21  may  be  taken  aa  nearV^  ig»(;Tl<yi\,  x.'^ 
one  of  the  stcc^  the  other  of  the  Gis\»anR\vc  \jawa 
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TIio  charactere  of  &I1,  however,  aro  bo  dop^rTiclont  njvm  Ihcir 
plaue  and  expression,  that  it  U  unfair  to  jntlge  tliem  tlins 
rati^lr ;  and  the  precisian  of  earratnrc  is  a  matter  of  eo 
CKHUccjucnre  in  general  effect,  that  wc  need  not  here  pnniTift  I 
■nbjcct  farther. 

§  X.  We  have  thus  far,  however,  conBidered  only  the  lit 
of  niouldinjj  in  the  inenilM.T  X  b,  whtther  of  wall  or  shaft  In*,] 
But  the  ruadur  will  runicmber  that  iu  uiir  beet  shaft  base, 
Fig.  XU.  (p.  T8),  certain  props  or  Bpure  were  applied  to 

sloi>c  of  X  b ;  bnt  now  I 
X  b  is  divided  into 
delicftte  mouldings,  wa  i 
not  ooijveriiently  aj 
sporto  it8  irregular  pr 
wo  miiBt  be  content  to  i 
against  tlic  lower  roll. 
the  upper  edge  of  this ; 
cr  roll  be  the  cnrveA 
here,  a,  d,  e,  h.  Fig. 
and  <r  llican^'le  of  tlio  i 
plinth    pn_»jectinj»  her 
it    Then  the  spnr,  aj 
as  wo  Raw  in  Chap, 
will  be  of  Bomc  pncli  form  as  the  triangle  c  e  d.  Fig.  LIX. 

§  IT,  Now  it  lias  jnst  been  etated  ijiat  it  h.  of  small  imj 
tiinee  whctlicr  the  abstract  lines  of  tboproiile  of  a  base  i 
ingbcfincor  not,  beoansc  we  rarely  st.oop  down  to  lo 
tliem.      But  tins  triangular  spur  is  nearly  aUrays  seen 
above,  and  the  eye  is  drawn  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  impor 
featni-cs  of  the  whole  base ;  therefore  it  is  a  point  of  iniuie 
noeeueity  to  enbstitnte  for  ite  harsh  right  lines  (o  rf,  c  «)  i 
carve  of  noble  abstract  charaelor. 

§  xn.  I  mentioned,  in  epealiing  of  tho  lino  of  Uio^b 

at  p.  9:^4,  that  i  hfid  marked  uff  tlie  ])ortion  of  it,  as  t/,  hco 

J  thought  it  likely  to  Itc  generally  useful  to  us  af terwanli* ;  i 

Ipromkcd  the  reader  tW\.  aaVttWA  Vv\\\t,w>  V^*,  A^waUA 

mte  In'ii  oiUHl-c  at  his  o\vx\  ive&  -wWV    \^,  fli««^vitft,Vi^'*< 
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aboTB  triwipiljir  spur,  c  ti  e.  hy  a.11  mcane  let  hiin  keep  it ;  but 
if  he  be  ou  tlic  wlioie  diaeatisfied  with  it,  I  mny  be  permitted, 
porhaps,  to  advise  him  to  set  to  work  like  %  tapestry  bee,  to  cut 
off  the  little  bit  of  line  of  salvia  leaf  x  y,  and  try  how  he  can 
be^  eub^titiite  it  for  the  awkward  tines  c  d  c  e.  He  may  try  it 
tny  way  that  h»  likee ;  but  if  Le  puts  the  salvia  eun'atnrc 
iiisidu  the  pre^^jiit  Uiiet*,  he  will  find  the  ^itr  looks  weak,  and  t 
think  he  will  determine  at  last  on  placing?  it  as  I  have  done  at 
rf^  tf  ff,  Fig.  LX.  (If  the  reader  will  Ix^  at  the  painn  to  trans- 
fer tlio  palvia  leaf  line  with  tnioinu  paper,  he  will  tind  it  accn- 
rntely  nsed  in  this  figTire.)  Tiien  I  merely  add  an  outer  circular 
lino  to  represent  the  onter  swell  of  the  roll  against  which  the 
?piiT  m  set,  and  I  put  auotlxer  such  spur  to  the  opposite  corner 
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of  the  sqnnre,  and  we  have  the  half  base,  Fig.  LX.,  which  is  a 
general  type  of  the  bert  (lothic  bases  in  existence,  beinrj  very 
bearly  that  of  Oie  upper  shafts  of  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venit'o. 
In  those  shafts  the  quadrant  a  b,  or  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
[roll,  is  2  feet  Ig  inclies  round,  and  the  base  of  the  spur  d  e,ia 
19  iuchee ;  llie  line  d  e  l)cing  Ihorcforc  to  a  6  as  10  tC"  2Bf .  In 
^g.  LX.  it  ts  as  10  to  84,  the  measurement  being  easier  utul^V^ 
tjTM-'  sotncwhat  more  ^vtwraUy  represcnlatiTC  oi  \)pLft  XiwaV^x. 
yroadcstf  spars  of  Italian  Crothic 
§  MIL  Jfow,  the  render  is  to  remember,  fVicws  Sa 
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magical  in  Kilvia  leaves:  tlte  line  X  take  from  tlieiit  bappeneo 
iiioroly  to  fall  couveniently  on  the  piige,  and  might  as  wel 
have  boeii  taken  from  an^'tliiiig  cIkc;  it  ia  simply  ita  clmraeti: 
of  prndatt'd  t-iirvaturc  wliii-.h  til^R  it  for  our  nso.     On  PUio  XI.,' 
opp<wite,  I  biive  given  |ilanH  of  tlic  wpiiiu  ami  quadrants  oi^— 
twelve  Italian  aud  tliree  Kortheru  b)i»M ;  tlieso  latter  (13),  fnn^l 
B<iui^;eji,  (\4)  from  Lyons,  (15)  from  Roiieu,  are  given  merely 
to  show  the  ^Northern  di»]K>8itlon  tw  break  up  bomiding  liiiet$, 
and  Loee  breadth  in  pict\ireiK|ueiie&fi.     Theee  ^erthem  bases 
look  the  prettiest  in  this  pbto,  beeaiise  this  variation  of  the 
oatlino  is  iieiii'ly  ail  the  oniamonl  they  have,  being  eat  very 
mdely;  but  the  Italian  bascK  above  them  ai-e  merely  prepared 
by  tlieir  simple  outliuuB  for  far  Helier  dwHjratioti  at  the  nex^H 
step,  aa  wo  shall  see  presently.     The  Northern  l>ascs  arc  to  b^^ 
noted  aUo  for  another  grand  error:  the  projection  of  the  roll 
beyoud  the  square  pUnth,  of  which  the  comer  is  seen,  in  vs 
ous  degrees  of  advancement,  in  the  three  oxamplcs.     13  is 
bai«  whose  proiilo  is  No.  26  in  Plato  X ;  li  is  34  ia  the  same 
plate;  and  15  i^  2S. 

5  xn-.  The  Italian  Ktscs  are  the  following;  all,  except 
and  lU,  being  Venetian :  1  and  2.  upper  colonnade.  St.  Mark*8; 
3,  Ca'  Falier;  4,  lower  colonnade^  and  5,  transept,  St  Mark's] 
C,  from  the  Churdi  of  St.  John  aiid  Paul ;  7,  from  the  torn! 
near  St.  Auaatasia,Veronu,  de»cril>cd  above  (p.  142);  S  and  Oj 
Fon  daco  do'  Turehi,  Venice;  10,  tomb  of  Can  Hastino  dclla 
Scabi.  Yeroiia ;  11,  iSan  Stefano.  Venice;  13,  Ducal  Palace 
Venice,  upper  cu!onii;ide.     The  Noa.  8,  8,  0,  11  are  the 
whose  profiles  are  re8peeti7ely  Nos.  18,  11, 13,  and  20  in  Plate 
X.     The  flat  surfaces  of  the  basic  plinths  are  here  shaded  ;  aiic 
in  tlm  lower  comer  of  the  ^xinare  occupied  by  each  quadraut  is 
put,  also  shaded,  the  eeutml  profile  of  eadi  spur,  from  its  root 
at  the  roll  of  the  hn^  to  its  point ;  those  of  Nos.  1  and  3  bein|^^ 
eonjeetural,  for  their  spure  were  bo  rndc  and  ngly,  that  I  tool?^ 
no  note  of  tlieir  profiles;  but  they  wonld  probably  be  ae  here 
given.     As  th^m  ba«e6,  th<tugb  liorc,  for  the  sake  of  compori 
sen,  rc'dncQil  witliin  wpiares  of  c<\\\!\  s««,\n  reality  belong 
Aafis  of  very  different  mm.  tt  \k\\\%  «>uw  w^  ot  wa^tw  \t»^v 
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in  diajoictor,  and  0,  three  or  four  feet,  the  pmporrionate  size  of 

lO  roll  varies  accoi-dingly,  beinj^  Iai^;e8t,  as  in  il,  where  the 

is  Kiiiillest,  and  m  0  and  12  Uio  leaf  protile  w  given  oa  a 

Kcalu  than  Uiu  plan,  or  its  cbaractur  L-ould  nut  have  buuii 

:lubitcd. 

§  XV.  Now,  in  a]l  these  fipiirs,  the  rcarlcr  will  ohservo  tliat 

le  uarrowest  are  for  the  most  jKirt  the  emOiest.    No.  3,  from. 

e  upper  colonnade  of  St.  Mark's,  is  the  only  instance  I  erer 

w  of  the  double  spur,  as  transitive  between  the  square  and 

agon  plinth ;  the  truncated  form,  1,  in  abo  rare  and  very 

ugly.    Nob.  3,  i,  5,  7,  and  9  are  tlic  general  conditions  of  the 

IUyzantirie  ppiir ;  8  is  a  very  rare  form  of  plan  in  Hyjiiutino 
Fork,  but  proved  to  he  bo  by  its  rude  level  proiilo ;  while  7, 
ia  the  contmry,  Byzantine  in  plan,  is  eminently  Gothic  in  the 
profile.  9  to  12  are  from  formed  Gothic  bnildingg,  equally 
tcliucd  in  their  profile  and  plan. 

I§  XVI.  The  dtaracter  of  tiie  profile  is  indeed  miieh  altered 
by  the  aeHdcntal  nature  of  the  surface  deeoration ;  hut  the 
importance  of  the  broad  difference  between  the  raiwul  and  flat 
I>Po31e  will  be  felt  on  glancing  at  the  esamplca  1  to  G  in  Plate 
in.  The  three  upi>er  examples  are  the  RomaneiMpio  types, 
vWch  occur  as  parallels  with  the  Byzantine  types,  1  to  3  of 
Phie  XI.  Their  plans  would  be  nearly  the  same ;  but  instead 
of  reRembling  fl.it  Icftves,  Ihcy  are  literally  spunj,  or  clawB,  as 
ii^i  as  they  are  broad ;  and  the  third,  from  St.  Michele  of 
_  Pavia,  appears  to  bo  intended  to  have  ita  resemblant'o  to  a 
dtw  enforced  by  the  transverse  -lUlct.  1  is  from  St.  A  rahmgio, 
Milan ;  3  froui  Vienne,  France.  The  4th  tyiK*.  Plate  XII., 
ilmost  nice  the  extremity  of  a  man's  foot,  Js  a  Byzantine  form 
(perhaps  vom  on  the  edges),  from  the  nave  of  St.  Mark's ; 
ind  the  two  neNt  show  the  unity  of  tlio  two  principles,  fortti- 
in^  Iho  pei-foct  Italian  Gothic  types,— 5,  from  tomb  of  Van 
fiignorio  della  Scala,  Verona;  G,  from  San  Stofano,  Venieo 
I'thfi  iKifie  1 1  of  Plate  XT.,  in  perspective).  The  two  oThcr 
Uisuft,  10  and  12  of  Plate  XI.,  are  condition!)  of  tbo  saiwt  kxxv\, 
•howing  llio  varieties  of  rise  and  fall  In  cxquwito  nwAxAa-Vx^^*^ 
Wh,  a  iype  mom  frequent  at  Verona  tWu  NwuV-as, 
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which  the  Fpur  profile  orerlapB  the  roll,  inetead  of  rising  ont 
uf  it,  aud  enxms  to  hold  it  down,  as  if  it  woru  a  ring  hdd  hy 
E«ckot8.     This  K  adiarnctor  found  Ixith  in  eiiHy  tuid  late  wor 
«  kind  of  Ixitid,  orlillvt,  appeai-s  to  hold,  and  ovi*n  c^rtiipn 
the  (vjitni  of  the  roll  in  the  bjiao  of  one  of  the  crypt  sliuft* 
St.  Pctor's,  Oxford,  which  has  also  spurs  at  it*  aii<rlee; 
long  bands  flow  over  the  base  of  the  angle  shaft  of  tlio  Uu< 
Palade  of  Venice,  next  the  Porta  dolla  Cjirta. 

§  XVII.  When  the  main  contotira  of  the  Isiae  are  once  detet^ 
minedi  its  deeonUioa  is  as  easy  as  it  is  intinitp.  1  have  mcrchy 
given,  in  Plate  XII.,  three  examples  to  wliieh  I  shall  need  i(^| 
refer,  hcsreaftcr.  No.  9  is  a  very  early  and  cTirioiis.  one;  the 
decoration  of  the  base  6  in  Plate  XI.,  representing  a  leaf  Vnnn 
over  and  llatteuud  down  ;  or.  rather,  the  idea  of  the  tunit 
leaf,  worked  as  well  as  could  Iw  initi<;ined  on  the  flat  euntonr 
of  tUc  spur.  Tlien  10  is  the  perfect,  but  simplest  possible 
dcvetopineut  of  the  same  idea,  from  the  oarlicgt  Imiscs  of  Iti 
upper  eolonnade  of  tlio  Btical  Palace,  that  is  to  say,  the  has 
of  the  sea  facade  ;  and  7  and  S  are  its  lateral  profile  and  tt 
ver?e  section.  Finally,  11  and  la  are  two  of  the  apnrs  of  Oi 
lat.(*r  plmfts  of  the  same  colonnade  on  the  Piazicetta  side  (Ni 
12  of  Plate  XL).  No.  11  tA-cuns  on  one  of  tliese  shafts  onli 
and  is  sin^iilarlj  beautiful.  I  sntpect  it  to  he  earlier  than  tl^ 
other,  wliich  is  the  eharacterietic  base  of  tlie  rest  of  the  serit 
and  alreadv  sbo^i's  tbe  loose,  seuBual,  iingovcmcd  ehameter  oi 
tiflt^enlb  century  ornament  in  tlic  diesMuteneBs  of  its  rolling. 
§  xvm.  I  merely  give  tlieee  as  examples  ready  to  ray  htaxi 
and  nec««iuy  for  future  reference ;  not  as  iu  anywiiie  rcpr 
eentative  of  the  variety  of  the  Italian  treatment  of  ttie  genci 
contour,  far  lees  of  the  endless  caprices  of  the  Nortlu  The 
nmst  Ixuuitifnl  base  1  ever  saw,  on  the  whole,  is  a  Hyzantin^ 
one  in  the  Baiifitilory  of  St.  Mark's,  in  which  the  spur  protil 
approxiinutcs  to  that  of  No.  10  in  Plate  XL ;  but  it  is  fonm 
hy  a  cliendj,  who  HWiiejis  doflaiwiu-ds  on  the  winp.  Hit*  t^ 
win;^,  .1*  they  half  clow.!,  form  the  upper  part  of  the  epm 
find  the  rise  of  it  in  tlie  front  is  formed  by  ex^u^tly  tlie  actaoi^ 
iafAIichino,  swooping  on  the  pUcVUVa*.  '^  S>\t\  4iai.-wi^NQUndo. 
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RiMO  il  petto.*'    But  it  requires  noblo  manngcmont  to  coniinB 

Mwli  a  fancy  within  snch  limits.     Tiic  p^reater  nunilHsr  of  the 

^^K^t  basc'i^  are  foniio<t  of  Ii^vc-h;  oiitl  tlie  rc-aHcr  may  ainnso 

^^iiii!H.'lf  m  h*i  ^vill  by  eiidlese  inwntioiis  of  tliem,  from  tjjMM 

^■cbicU  he  may  guUitir  aiuoug  the  wcedd  at  the  nearest  roadside. 

'J'he  value  of  tlie  vegetable  fonn  is  eti^euially  liore,  as  above 

noted,  Cliaj).  XX.,  §  xxsii.,  its  capability  of  unity  with  the 

maBft  of  the  base,  and  of  I>eing  Ruggcated  by  few  linos ;  noao 

^■iiit  th«  Northern  Gothic  architects  an*  able  to  introduce  enriro 

^Btiiiniit  forms  iu  this  position  with  perfect  success.     There  is  a 

fOteantifnl  instance  at  tlie  north  door  of  the  weet  fi-ont  of  Ronon  ; 

a  liz:)rd  pauf^ingand  curling  liituM^lf  round  a  little  in  the  angle; 

one  expects  iiiiti  tlie  ne\t  instant  to  Im^b  round  the  eJiaft  and 

Tinisli :  and  we  may  with  advantage  compare  Uiis  \)nm  wiih 

iQSC  of  Kenaissancc  Scuola  <li    Ban   Rocea*  at  Venice,   in 

pliich   the  ai'chitcct,  imitating  the  incdimval  bases,  which  ho 

lid  T)ot  understand,  has  pnt  an  elephant^  four  inches  higher, 

the  Gallic  [KxiiitJOQ. 

^  XIX.  I  have  not  in  this  chapter  sjmkeu  at  all  of  the  profiJce 

which  arc  given  in  Kortbem  architecture  to  the  projcetionB 

Iflf  tiio  lower  mcnilKirs  of  the  base,  6  and  c  in  Fig.  IT.,  nor  of 

the  methrwU  in  which  both  these,  and  the  rolls  of  the  mould- 

ingft  ill  Plate  X.,  are  decorated,  cspyeially  in  Koiiiau  architoo 

Jtnre,  with  superadded  cliainwork  or  chasing  of  various  patterns. 

I'Of  the  first  I  have  not  spoken,  liccanso  I  shall  have  no  oecamnn 

Itoullndu  to  them  in   tlie  following  oRsay  ;  nor  of  the  Bccond, 

jbocutHe  I  consider  ihein  barbariums.    Decorated  rolls  and  deo- 

[(■fated  oge*i  profiles,  snch,  for  instance,  as  the  base  of  the  jVrc 

pc  I'Etoilc  at  Paris,  are  among  the  ricliest  and  farthest  refino- 

scnls  of  decorative  appliances ;  and  they  ought  alwavB  to  Ire 

rved  for  janibs,  eoraices,  and  archivolts :  if  you  begin  with 

liBiu  in  the  liaso,  you  have  no  power  of  refining  your  deeora- 

a&  yon  ascend,  and,  wliich  h  Btill  worse,  you  put  your 

•  I  IiaTO  put  In  Appcntlis  S4,  "  Ut-'imbwancc  BnatM,"  my  mpraomndum 
ffHu-n  n-sptviiug  thiB  building  on  the  spot,    Bui  Oic  tmiA«  \\im\  X-^w^-x 
Way  fti'tTW^  So  it.  uBiil  we  have  completed  our  <;xamina\)w>u  o\  OT\iVkX»KVi.\*_ 
J«  atstia  ttni!  capitala.  ' 
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most  delicate  work  on  the  jutting  portions  of  the  foniidation, 
— the  very  poriiona  wliieh  are  most  eipowiii  to  .tbrasioa.    The 
Ixwt  vxprfssiMU  of  a  ba*^  is  that  of  Btcrn  eodumnce, — the  look 
of  being  »bli?  to  buar  roiij^liing ;  or,  if  tbo  wliolc  Imildiug  is  6(^^ 
dulicAto  tlint  no  ouc  caii  bu  oxi>ccted  to  treat  eveu  its  hose  vn^^M 
nrikindnfcift,*  then  at  least  the  expression  of  qniot,  prefjitor^^ 
fiimplifity.    The  angle  epur  iimy  receive  such  dcconition  m 
have  scon,  bccansc  it  is  one  of  the  rauat  iitiporUint  feutarcfi  i| 
tho  whole  building;  and  the  eye  ia  alwaya  so  attracted  to 
that  it  cauuot  be  in  rich  iux-hitectiurc  left  altt^thcr  blaul 
tiio  eye  i&  etaycd  upon  it  by  its  position,  bat  gUdeti,  and  ougl 
to  glide,  along  tho  l>aaic  ivlls  to  take  lueagurement  of  the 
leniftk :  iind  even  with  all  tliis  added  fitness,  the  ornament 
tlie  boitic  tipur  is  best,  in  the  Ions;  rnn,  when  it  in  bolder  ar 
siuipleet.    The  base  above  described,  g  xvni.,  as  the  most 
(iful  J  ever  saw,  was  not  for  that  reason  tho  best  I  ever  eai 
Iwuutifitt  in  itii  place,  in  a  quiet  eoruer  of  a  Baptistery  ehc 
with  JQfpcr  and  alabaster,  it  would  have  been  utterly  wror 
nay,  even  oflfcn^ivp.  if  n?ed  in  sterner  work,  or  repeated  aloi 
8  whole  coloun;ide.      Tlie  base  Xo.  10  of  Plate  XTL  is  tl 
richcet  with  which  I  was  ever  perfectly  eatisficd  for  gent 
»!rv'iee;  and  tlie  bafiio  spurs  of  tlie  building  which  I  liaf 
named  as  the  beet  Qothio  inouniiient  in  the  world  (p.  141 
have  no  ornament  upon  them  wbatever.      The  adaptation, 
therefore,  of  rich  ooniice  and  roll  moulding  to  the  level  and 
ordinal^  lines  of  bases,  whether  of  wnlU  or  shafts,  I  hold  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  bArbarisnifl  which  the  Rcnnan  and  KeoMaeaiica , 
art'hitect*  ever  conimitte<l ;  and  that  nothing  can  afterwu 
redeem  the  ofTeniinacy  and  vulgarity  of  tho  bnildingii  in  whic 
it  prominently  takes  place. 

§  ss.  I  have  aleo  piissed  over,  witliout  present  notice, 
fantastic  haaea  formed  by  conchant  animaU,  which  gnstai 
manv  T^iulvinlic  shafts.  TIic  pilhiis  they  support  have  iaiia-Mi 
pendent  bases  of  tho  ordinary  kind ;  and  the  anlmBl  foi^| 
beneath  U  lees  to  be  considered  u  a  true  baeu  (tboogh  ofcoH 
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nsitcly  combined  with  it,  as  in  tlio  hliaft  on  tlio  wiitli-woet 
^e  uf  the  catliwiml  of  (Jenoa)  tlmii  a^  a.  piL^e  of  Bciil|itiire, 
rise  necessary  to  tlio  nobility  of  the  bnilcihig,  and  dcriv- 
valne  fi-oin  it«  special  positive  fiilfllnient  of  expne(??ional 
)s,  with  which  wc  huvo  hero  no  concern.     As  the  em- 
lent  of  a  wild  su[>erstition,  aiid  the   reprewiilatiou  of 
latunil  powers,  their  ap|>e:il   to   the  iina^iiatioii   eels  at 
dctiuHcc  all  judgment  hiiied  on  ordinary  canonfl  of  law ; 
he  TnagnitiooiiPC  of  their  tiTatmcnt  atontw,  in  iiearlv  every 
for  the  extra vagiince  of  their  conception.     I  should  not 
this  appeal  to  the  imagination,  if  it  h«d  been  made  by  a 
iu  whom  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  hsid  been  l»nguid ; 
by  the  I^mbard,  strong  in  all  the  re.-vliti(«  of  human  life, 
not  fear  being  led  afitray :  the  vifiions  of  a  difttempcrcd 
are  not  indeed  permitted  to  replac*  the  truth,  or  mt 
the   laws  of    science :    but   the   iiniigiiiiition    which   Is 
^nghlj  under  the  command  of  the  intelligent  wilt,*  has  a 
lion  indiscernible  by  sicience,  and  illiniit-ible  by  law;  and 
iy  acknowledge  the  authority  of  tite  Lomlmrdic  grj'plions 
more  splendor  of  their  prtwencOf  without  tliinkiug  idol- 
Ian  exeusG  for  mechiiniciJ  niincoust motion,  or  dn™ling  to 
ItllcKl  npon,  in  other  cases,  to  admire  a  Bystcmless  architeo- 
;  because  it  may  happen  to  havo  Pprung  from  au  ir-rational 
Sod. 


alJ  the  wfldncffi  of  the  lomtuvrdic  fancy  (described  in  Appendix  8). 
>Dimund  of  Ihf  will  over  it-i  aclion  is  as  distiiii-L  :ut  it  ii*  sturn.  The 
'  ts,  in  Uic  rnrly  work  of  Uic  uatiou,  visibly  diituaiii^l ;  IJiit  nvwr  tlie 
tlie  resADU. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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^  1.  No  Biibjoct  has  bcon  moi-o  open  ground  of  dif;pute 
anicng  arcliitettte  Umii  tlie  duooration  o£  tlic  wall  vdl,  liccause 
nu  dticoratioii  appeared  naturally  to  gfow  out  of  iti^  construO' 
tion ;  Dor  could  any  curvatures  be  given  to  its  surface  la 
enough  to  produce  ranch  improssion  on  the  eye.  It  lias  hceoni 
therefore,  a  liiud  of  geuenil  field  for  expcHmentiS  of  vario 
oficcts  of  Burface  omauitiDt,  or  h:is  been  altogetlier  abandou 
to  the  mosaieiet  and  freec-o  paintur.  But  wo  may  p«rUa 
eoiicludf,  from  what  waa  advaucod  in  the  Fifth  Chapter,  that 
thcro  is  one  kind  of  decoration  which  will,  indeed,  nammlly 
follow  on  its  constraciion.  For  it  is  perfectly  natnral  that  the 
different  kiods  of  stone  nscd  in  its  6ucco3«>ive  OQursoB  should 
be  of  different  colors;  and  there  are  many  associations  and 
aoalogies  which  metaphysically  jitstify  tho  introduction  of 
horizontal  bands  of  color,  or  of  light  and  t^hadc.  They  are^  in 
the  fiivt  place,  a  kind  of  expression  of  tho  growth  or  age  of 
the  Willi,  like  the  rings  in  tho  wood  of  a  tree;  then  thoy  are 
farther  symbol  of  the  alternation  of  light  and  darknciw,  whi 
was  atM>ve  noted  as  tlic  Bonrcc  of  the  ehann  of  many  infer! 
mouldings:  again,  they  are  valuable  as  an  expression  of  hori- 
zontal e>pacc  to  the  imagination,  space  of  which  tlie  conecptioa 
is  optKwed,  and  gives  more  effect  by  its  opjjosition,  to  Urn 
enclubing  power  of  the  wall  itself  (this  I  spoke  of  as  prohabll 
the  great  charm  of  these  horizontal  bare  to  tho  Awihian  raindu 
and  again  thry  are  valuable  in  their  enggestion  of  the  nattinJ 
eonrfics  of  rocks,  and  beds  of  tlie  earth  itself.  And  to  all  tlieu 
powort'ui  /oiiigiimtive  rcaaons  ^o  have  to  add  the  merely  ocnhnj 
cliiu-in  of  j'rjtorlinoal  oppoeiliou  oi  wAot\  *  ^^moto.  mj  ^ymj| 
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all  the  Ifoet  culoi-iiittB,  without  aeingle  oxroption,  depend 
<D  iC  for  tlie  most  piijiiant  of  tlieir  pictorial  tiflect^  some 
igoraus  ma^  of  alternate  t-tripcB  or  bars  of  color  being  made 
ntral  in  all  tlicir  riebcst  arrangements.     The  wliolc  system  of 
Tiniorel'g  grest  picturo  of  the  Mii-acle  of  St.  Mark  is  i)oi«ed 
1  the  bora  of  bine,  which  cross  the  wlut«  tiu-biui  of  the  oxccu- 
>u6r. 

g  n.  There  are,  tberefore,  no  ornaments  more  doeply  6ng- 
fltivc  in  tlieir  simplicity  than  these  alternate  bars  of  Jmrizon. 
«)!or8 ;  nor  do  I  know  imy  IniildiiigK  more  noble  than  those 
of  the  Piean  Romanesque,  in  wluch  they  are  habitually  em- 
oyed  ;  aud  certainly  none  so  ^rnic-eful,  so  attractive,  sg  emhir- 
:ly  delightful  m  their  aoblonoss.  Yet,  of  this  pure  and 
graecfnl  ornamentation,  Pi-ofeesor  Willis  mye, "  a  praetico  nnoro 
iJf*1niotivc  of  archirMturHlgnimlcurcan  hardly  l)e  coiieeivod:*' 
sud  modem  architwts  have  subetitntud  for  it  tlie  ingenious  or- 
nament of  which  the  reader  has  had  one  specimen  above.  Fig. 
in.,  p.  61,  and  with  which  half  the  largo  bnildings  in  I^mdon 
inidisfifnii"cd,  or  clso  travcrficd  by  mere  straight  lines,  a«,  for 
iitftanee,  the  back  of.  tlie  Bank.  Tlio  lines  on  the  Hank,  may, 
ycrfaape,  be  considered  typical  of  accounts;  but  in  general  the 
Tallg,  if  left  destitute  of  tlicm,  would  have  been  as  ranch 
rer  than  the  walls  cliarged  with  them,  as  a  ahcet  of  white 
r  is  than  the  leaf  of  a  ledger.  Bat  that  the  reader  may 
frtse  lilnirty  of  judgment  in  this  mailer,  I  place  two  ox- 
iplee  of  the  old  and  the  Kenaii^anco  ornaitient  side  by  side 
tlte  opposite  page.  That  on  the  right  is  liomanceqnc,  from 
Pictro  of  Pistoja;  that  on  the  left,  lundorn  Englisli,  from 
Arthur  Club-house,  St.  James's  Street. 
§iu.  But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  should  the  lines  which  mark 
division  of  the  stones  Iw  wrong  when  they  aro  chiselled, 
I  riglit  when  they  are  marked  by  color?  First,  because 
color  eeparation  is  a  natnml  one.  You  build  with  different 
inds  of  fiione,  of  which,  probably,  one  is  more  coptly  than 
odicr ;  which  latter,  aa  j-ou  cannot  construct  ^o\it  WW^ilvn^ 
it  entii-cly,  yon  amin^  in  oonspicnoua  bav%.  But  t\w  v-Wwi-j 
of  the  stones  is  »  vHfal  thjxiwing  away  oi  t\u\e  ia»i\^ 
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m  dcfacinf*  the  building  :  it  coats  mucli  to  liov  one  of  the 
niontitrom  blocks  into  elmpc ;  and,  wlicn  it  is  done,  the  bttildit 
IB  toivtker  than  it  wab  before,  by  just  m  much  etone  as  bs 
been  cut  awaj  from  itjj  joints.     And,  eecondlv,  Wause,  &h 
have  repeatedly  urged,  straight  lines  are  ugly  things  as  lititi 
but  adiuimble  us  limits  of  colored  epwes  ;  and  the  joints  of  tliJ 
Btoncs.  wliicli  are  painrul  in  proportion  to  their  regularity, 
druwn  as  lines,  aro  perfectly  agreeable  whon  marked  by  vtu-rii 
tions  of  hne. 

g  IV.  What  is  true  of  the  divisions  of  stone  by  chisellin^^ 
is  equally  true  of  divisions  of  bricks  by  pointing.    Nor,  <i^| 
course,  is   the   mere   horizontal   bar   the  only  arrangement  in 
which  the  colors  of  brickwork  or  masonry  can  bo  gratiofully 
dispoBcd.    It  is  rather  one  which  can  only  l»e  eni]>ioyed  with 
lulvantiige  when  the  courses  of  stone  are  deep  and  bold.    Whc 
the  masonry  ia  small,  it  ia  better  to  iJirow  its  colors  into  clic 
ncrod  pftttcma.    "Wc  shall  Lave  several  interesting  exampU 
to  study  in  Venice  besides  the  well-known  one  of  the  Du( 
Palace.    The  t^iwn  of  Moiilins,  in  France,  is  one  of  the  m< 
remarkable  on  this  side  the  Alpi>  fur  iiti  chequered  patterns  in 
bricks.    Tiie  church  of  Christehureh,  Streatham,  lately  bnilt, 
though   spoiled   by  many  griovons  errors  (the  iron  work  in 
tlie  campanile  being  the  gToesest),  yet  affords  the  inhabitant 
of  the  district  a  means  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the  vu 
oty  of  effects  which  aro  poefiiblo  with  no  otiier  material  tbiuT 
brick. 

§v.  We  have  yet  to  notice  another  effort  of  the  Renal 
since  urchitectfl  to  adorn  the  blank  epaces  of  their  walls  h 
what  is  called  Knstication.  There  is  sometimes  an  oliscui 
trace  of  the  remains  of  the  imitation  of  something  organic 
tliis  kind  of  work.  In  some  of  the  better  Trench  eightewntli 
oentnr^'  buildings  it  has  a  distinctly  f!oral  diaractcr,  like  a  titii^_ 
degradation  of  Flamboyant  leafage;  and  some  of  our  iitodci^H 
English  arcliitecte  appear  to  have  tjikcn  the  decayed  teeth  of  " 
elephants  for  their  type ;  but,  for  the  most  pait,  it  rc*cmbl( 

nothing  so  nmcb  as  worm  casta ;  nor  these  wiih  any  preci^io; 

J^  it  did,  it  won  Id  not  bring  U  vr*rt\^m  \\\c  s^Vfctt  oi  ow  tjw 
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17  imitative  ornnmentitiun.  I  tlionght  it  unncocsrary  to 
warn  tlie  reader  tiiat  lie  was  not  to  copy  fomis  of  refuse  or 
corruptioii ;  anj  ilial,  wliilc  he  might  logititnately  take  tlio 
onn  or  the  reptile  for  a  subject  of  imitation,  Iio  wius  not  to 
udy  tlio  worm  catit  or  oojiroJlte. 
g  VL  Tt  is,  however,  I  believe,  aomctimcfi  supjutBejl  that  rus- 
tication givee  an  appearance  of  eoliility  to  foundation  stones. 
Not  80 ;  at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  the  look  of  a  bard 
^B^no.  You  inuy.  by  rustication,  make  your  good  inurlile  or 
^■ranitc  look  like  wet  gliioe,  huueycouibed  by  sand-eels,  or  like 
^Balf-bjikud  tofo  covered  with  slow  exudation  of  ntalaetitd^  or 
^Bko  rotten  elaytitono  eoatinl  willi  eoncmtiunH  of  itB  own  mud; 
^TUt  not  like  the  stones  of  whicli  the  hard  world  is  built.  Bo 
not  tliink  that  nature  niBticatcs  her  fonndadons.  Sniootli 
;tB  of  rock,  gli&tening  like  e*a  ivaves,  and  that  ring  nnder 
haruuier  like  a  brazen  bell, — that  ie  her  preparation  for 
t  stories,  tilie  doets  rUiitieHLe  suinetimes:  ei'Uiubly  Band- 
lOee,  with  their  ripple-marks  filled  with  red  mnd  ;  dnety  limo- 
wliich  the  rains  wiwli  info  labyrinthine  caviticp.;  s[Y»ngy 
which  the  volc^ano  bhist  drags  liither  and  tliithcr  into 
ly  coils  and  bubbling  hollows  ; — these  she  ruBticates,  indeed, 
she  wants  to  make  oyster-sliulls  and  magnesia  of  them  ; 
not  when  Bhc  needs  to  lay  foundations  with  them.  Tlien  bIio 
the  jioltalied  surfaccand  iron  heart,  not  rough  luuks  and 
iBColiercnt  siibstaneo. 

g  vu.  0(  the  riclicr  modes  of  wall  decoration  it  is  iinpos- 
flUe  to  institute  any  general  comparieon  ;  they  are  quite  in- 
Snite,  from  mere  inlaid  geometrical  figures  up  tu  iuenwlatioiw 
of  dabonile  liaa-i-ellef.  The  architect  has  porha|m  mon- liw-nne 
in  tliein,  and  more  |M)wer  of  producing  good  effeet  with  rude 
design  than  ui  any  other  features  of  the  building;  the  ehc4]ner 
anrl  jiutfhet  work  of  the  Normans  and  the  mdc  ba«-rcIiofK  of 
llie  rx)mI)ar<U  being  almost  as  s.itisfactory  as  the  delicate  pan. 
♦tiling  and  moMic  of  tlie  Dtiomo  of  Florence.  But  this  is  to 
HLJ|e  noleii  nf  all  gtwd  wall  ornament,  that  it  Tctams.  ^Xivi  «,v5X«*r 
^■011  of  Hn/i  .w;J/n;i.v</Vu  finl>hiaMce,  and  hi  \>tck.\4  waAvsk^i,  w»^ 
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etttntcd  for  massive,  and  tho  sense  of  weight  of  wall  wae  kutj 
in  li  wilitenit.>.«s  uf  iijirigUt  or  undulating'  ruils.  Of  the  rirlh] 
est  anil  iiii>6t  doUcatc  wall  veil  deuuraiiun  b^  inlaiti  work, 
practifivd  in  Italy  from  liie  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cenTurr,  H 
Imvo  given  the  retulor  two  clmractci'iittic  exaii)pte&  in  Platen  ^ 
and  XXI. 

§  vui.  There  are,  however,  three  spaces  in  which  the 
vuil^  jHX!uliarly  limited  in  blitijw,  wm  itlwnjei  felt  to  he  fit 
fur  tturface  decuratiun  uf  the  iuu«t  elahomto  -kind  ;  and  in  i 
Bpacee  are  found  the  muiit  uiiLJcetic  instances  uf  its  trcatmflbfl 

even  to  late  periods. 
of  theee  ie  the  epuiil 
space,  or  the  filling : 
tween   any   two 
commonly  of  the 
fl,   FIk-  LXI.  ;  the 
of  which,  or  the 
filling  of    any  arcb, 
called    a    ttpandril. 
Cliapter  XVTT.,  on  Filling  of  Apertures,  tlie  reader  willj 
another  of  these  spaeee  noted,  oditxl  llio  t.ymi>anuin,  and 
mnnly  of  the  foriTi  i.  Fig.  LSI, :  and  finally,  in  Oil 
XVIII.,  he  will  find  the  third  space  deecribed,  that,  boti 
an  arch  and  its  protecting  gable,  approximating   generally  I 
the  form  c,  Fig.  LXI. 

g  i.\.  Tlie  methods  of  treating  these  spaces  might 
fhmish  Buhjeet  for  three  very  interoating  etsays;  hut  1 1 
only  note  the  most  ogscntial  pointa  respecting  them. 

(1.)  Tho  Spfindril.     It  was  ohservod  in  Clmpter  XIT,,' 
this  portion  of  the  arch  load  might  freqnently  be  light 
with  groat  advantage  by  piercing  it  with  a  circle,  or  wi^j 
group  of  circlea ;  and  the  roof  of  the  Eustoii  Square 
etation  wim  adduced   as   an    example.     One  of  the  %} 
decorations  of    Bayenx    Ciitlicdi-Hl    in  given    in   the   "Sef 
Lumps,"  Plate  A^II.  fig.  +.    It  ij*  little  niortr  than  one  of  i 
EusTon  Square  spiii\drilB.  w'«\\  \\r  wttXca  ^<^\2&*A. 

Smnt:tuiu:H  the  eivclu  w  cntvM^-  vvcitt*^^ \  ^  tjC&^  ■^i^> 
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merely  sn^^osted  by  a  mosaic  or  light  tmcscry  on  tho  wall     ^ 
siirfaue,  as  in  tho  plate  opposite,  which  is  one  of  the  spandrils 
^^bf  the  Diiral   Palnco  at  Venice.     It  waa  evidently  ititeiided 
POiat  all  the  spaiidrils  of  this  buUding  should  be  decorated  in 
this  iimnnci*,  but  only  two  of  tlicm  !K»;m  to  have  been  com- 
pleted.* 

I      §  X.  The  other  modes  of  epandril  filling  may  he  broadly 
redwjcd  to  four  heads.     1.  Frew  fij^uro  Bculjiture,  as  in  thu 
CUnpter-] louse  of  SalJeburj-,  and  very  stiperbly  iilong  the  wpst 
^^ont  of  ironrges,  tho  best  Gothic  fipaiidriU  1  know.    2.  R^idi- 
jHted  foliage,  more  or  less  referred  to  the  centre,  or  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  spandril  for  its  origin  ;  eiugle  figures  with  expiuided 
^■rini^  often  auswering  the  same  purpose.     3.  Trefoils  ;  and  4, 
^^nlinary  wall  decoration  eontinuod  into  tlio  Fipandril  npaee,  fU4 
^Hd  Plate  XIII.,  above,  from  St.  Fietro  at  Pifitoja^  and  in  Weet- 
■i    minster  Abbey.     The  !i<maisKince  ju'cliiteets  introduced  span- 
dril  fillings  oompoBod  of  colosfial  liumftn  figures  rcelining  on 
sides  of  the  arch,  in  pi-ecarious  latitude  ;  but  thcfte  cannot 
ftnno  under  the  head  of  wall  veil  dceomtion. 

§  XI.  (2.)  The  Tympanum.     It  waa  noted  that,  in  GoUiic 

?lutectnro,  this  is  for  the  most  part  a  detnehed  alab  of  stone, 

iiaving  no  constructional   relation  to  tlio  rest  of  the  building. 

TIjo  plan  of  its  sculpture  is  therefore  quite  arbitiiiry  ;  and,  a^ 

is  generally  in  a  conspicuous  position,  near  the  eye,  and 

wve  the  entrance,  it  is  almost  always  charged  with  a  series  of 

h  lignre  widplui-cit,  solomn  in   feeling  and  consecutive  in 

mbjcct.     It  occupies  in  ChriRtian  nacred  edifices  very  nearly 

poeition  of  thopo/limeut  in  Greek  scutptni-e.     This  laticr 

tself  a  Vind  of  tympanum,  and  chained  with  scnlpturc  in 

same  manner. 

}  xn.  (3,)  The  Gable.     Tlie  same  principles  apply  to  it 

lieli  have  iKfen  noted  respecting  the  spandril,  with  OBc  more 

fciine  importance.     Tho  chitrf  difficulty  in  tii^iting  a  gable 

ies  in  the  excessive  sharpness  of  itii  upper  point.    It  uiay^  in- 

ou  its  outside  apex,  receive  a  linla\  \  Wt  tV»ft  tv\^w»% 

•Fide end  of  Apiiewlix  20. 
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of  t1i6  inudc  lineo  of  tt«  term^iul  monldings  is  ncocssarilyl 
harsh  and  conepicuouis  unions  artiticiitllj  eoiiOL'ulud.  Hie  ido 
beautiful  viotury  I  havu  uvur  bucu  ubtaiiiLHl  uvvr  this  iliHicull 
wafl  by  placing  a  sharp  RhtcUl,  ite  point,  an  usual,  dowitit':! 
at  the  a^wx  vf  tlit:  gabic!,  wFiicli  exncUjr  rovereed  the  uffciuif^ 
linca,  yet  without  actually  breaking  them ;  the  gable  bdn 
completed  behind  the  flhield.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
Kortltui'u  and  Southci-u  Qothic :  in  the  porches  6i  Ahbcu 
and  tli«  tomhfi  of  Yorona. 

^  XIII.  I  beltuve  them  is  little  cli«e  to  be  noted  of  gei\6 
Uws  of  ornament  respecting  the  wall  vuiL  AVu  have  next 
amsiiler  its  concentration  in  the  shaft. 

How  the  principl  beauty  of  a  shaft  U  its  perfect  proji 
tiou  to  itii  work, — its  exact  exprege^iou  of  noceiiiiary  fctrer 
If  this  baB  beeu  truly  attained,  it  will  hardly  ueed,  in 
caai»  liiirdly  lumr,  niniie  doeoi'at.ion  than  is  given  to  it  hyl 
own  rounding  ami  tnpur  curvatures ;  for,  if  we  cut  oi 
in  intaglio  on  its  snrfaee,  we  weaken  it ;  if  wc  leave  then ' 
relief,  we  overcharge  it,  and  the  sweep  of  the  line  froni' 
bjiw  to  its  isumiiliU  though  deduced  in  Chapter  VIIL, 
ncoc&eitiee  of  constiiictiou,  is  already  one  of  gradated 
ture,  and  of  high  decorative  valne. 

§  XIV.  It  it),  however,  carefully  to  bo  notfid,  that  decor 
arc  adtnimsihle  on  colossal  and  on  diminutive  Bhafts,  which 
wrong  upon  tlioae  of  middle  size.    For,  wlien  the  shaft 
enormous,  incisions  or  sculpture  on  its  eide*  {unless 
also),  do  not  materially  interfere  with  t]ie  swoop  oi  its 
nor  diminish  the  etUeiency  of  ita  rastaining  mass.     And  if 
he  diminutivp.  it^  Buataining  function  is  compai-ativeU'ofi 
small  iiniMirtancc,  the  iiijurioiis  rosultp  of  failure  so  much 
and  the  relative  strength  and  cohesion  of  its  mass  so: 
greater,  that  it  may  be  euffered  in  the  e.\travagancc  of  Ot 
meut  or  outline  which  would  be  imendurable  in  a  shaft  of  i 
die  size,  and  impostiible  in  one  of  colossal.    Thus,  the 
drawn  in  Piute  Xfll..  of  the  "  Scveu  Lamps,"  though  gi^ 
examples  of  extravagant',  ave  ■^jut  i^caiaiMit,  \u  t,V\c  ^.noral 
feet  of  the  arc:ide  they  feupport  ■,  \iem¥,  eia»i\  wsroa  ^w.  v«  »« 
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liigb.    ^ut  tliey  wottid  liavo  bcon  monstroiu,  as  well  as 

isafe,  if  tb«,v  bad  l«eii  sixtj-  or  seventy. 

g  XV.  Tberefore,  to  ilctcnninu  tlie  general  rule  for  filiaft 

ration,  wo  imiBt  awwrtaiii  tbe  prnportum*!  reprtwi-iiUitivL'  of 

,0  mean  bnlk  of  shiifts  ;  tlioy  iiiigbt  easily  be  calL-iilatcd  from 

cient  nuinltcr  of  exflinplc*,  but  it  may  ix^rlmjis  be  as- 

,  for  our  present  gc-neral  purpose,  tbat  tlie  mean  etand- 

wuuld  be  of  eoiiie  twenty  feet  in  heigbf,  by  eight  or  uliio 

circuuiference :  then  this  will  be  tlic  kim;  on  wbieli  dcatni- 

1 13  most  diiScidt  and  daugurouB  :  and  ebafla  bL-coiue  more 

more  fit  snbjcctB  for  docomtion,  as  they  riae  fjirthcr  above, 

fall  farther  beneath  it,  niitil  very  small  and  very  vast  Bliafts 

both  be  found  tu  look  blank  unless  they  receive  some 

iBsing  or  imagery ;  blank,  whether  tbey  gupjwrt  a  diair  or 

OH  the  one  side,  or  sustain  a  village  on  the  ridge  of  an 

ian  architrave  on  the  other. 

I  XVI.  Of  the  vaiiouB  oraamentation  of  colossal  shafts,  tUei-o 

no  examploi;  so  uoblo  as  the  Egyptian;  thei^e  the  reader 

study  in  Mr.  Kohei-ty*  work  on  Egypt  nearly  oa  well,  I 

ine,  as  if  ho  were  beneath  their  shadow,  one  of  their  chief 

its,  as  examples  of  method,  being  the  perfect  decision  and 

ibility  of  their  dosigiis  at  the  neeerisary  distance :  contrapt 

ith  these  tlie  incrustatiyrie  of  bas-relief  on  the  Trajan  pilliir, 

interfering  with  the  smooth  lines  of  llie  shaft,  and  yet 

lerasclvea  nntraeeable,  if  not  invisible. 

§  mi.  On  sliafta  of  middle  size,  the  only  ornament  ■which 

ever  been  accepted  as  right,  is  t!>e  Doric  fluting,  which, 

gave  the  effect  of  a  succession  of  nnequal  lines  of 

ie,  but  loBt  nmeh  of  tlie  repoee  of  the  cylindrical  gradation, 

Corinthian  fluting,  wliich  ie  a  mean  nmUlplieation  and 

Bjicning  of  the  Doric,  with  a  square  instead  of  a  sharp  ridgo 

en  cu'h  hollow,  destroyed  the  serenity  of  tlie  sliaft  alto- 

r,  and  is  always  rigid  and  meagre.     Both  are,  in  fact, 

ig  in  principle;  they  are  an  elaboi-ate  weakening*  of  the 

oxautly  opposed  (as  above  shown)  to  tbe  ribbed  form, 


tide,  horrsver,  their  defence  in  the  Essfty  alio-vc  quolfcft,  T>.  ^?>^. 
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[wluch  u  the  runalt  of  a  group  of  shafts  tjoiind  together,  i 
which  U  cfipec'ially  Ircnntifal  when  Bj>cciiil  service  is  fd^ea 
ctdi  itiiMiibcr. 
§  ivm.  On  ahafta  of  inferior  size,  every  species  of  d( 

tion  may  bo  wiaely  lavTshod,  mid  in  any  quantity,  po  only 
the  form  of  theshsift  be  clearly  visible.     This  I  hoM  lol 
absolutely  ei>i»ential,  and  that  barbarism  begins  wheniver 
Boulpture  is  uithor  so  Uvfisy,  or  so  deeply  cut,  as  to  break 
conuiur  of  the  nhaft,  or  eonipromise  its  solidity.     ThtB, 
I'late  XXI.  (Appendix  8),  tlie  rielily  sculprnred  shaft  of 
lower  Rtory  Iuls  lo«;t  its  difafnity  and  definite  function,  audi 
come  a  Bhapelow  inasa,  injurious  to  the  stymiuotry  of  the  bniB 
ing,  though  of  eoiue  value  as  addiug  to  its  iinaginatir« 
fantastic  chiiraoter.      Had  all   the  sliaft-s   l>ccn    tike    it, 
facade  would  have  bei^u  ontindy  flpoilod ;  rhe  inlnid  [latt 
on  the  contrary,  which  ia  used  uu  the  Bliortent  ahaft  of 
tipper  rtory,  adds  to  ita  prociouanoss  without  interfering 
its  purpow,  and  is  every  way  delightful,  as  arc  all  the 
shaft  ornaments  of  this  noble  church  (another  example  of 
is  given  in   Plate  XII.  of  the  "  Seven  I.ampe").     Tlio 
rule  would  condemn  the  Caryatid ;  wliich  I  entirely 
with  Mr.  Fergussou  in  thinking  (both  for  thia  and  other 
sons)  one  of  tho  cluef  errors  of  the  Greek  sehoola ;  and, 
decisively  still,  the  Renaissance  inventions  of  shaft  oros 
ahiiost  too  aWurd  and  too  monstrooB  to  be  seriously 
which  (Tonsiist  lu  leaving  stjuaro  blocks  between  the  cy 
joints,  aa  in  tho  portico  of  No.  1,  Regent  Street,   and 
other  hniidings  in  London ;  or  in  niBticating  portions  of 
shafts,  or  wrripping  llooees  about  them,  aa  at  the  onir 
Burlington    Ilonse,  in   Piccadilly ;    or  lying   drapery 
tbein  in  knots,  as  in  the  new  bntiding«  above  noticed  (( 
20,  §  vn.),  at  Faria.    But,  within  the  limits  thus  defined,! 
ie  no  feature  capable  of  riclicr  decoration  than  the  sbiifi ;  i 
most  beiiiitifiil  examples  of  all  1  have  seen,  aro  tho  eld*! 
Pinal's,  encnrut^ted  witli  arahc^quc-s,  wliieh  flank   tlic  pnrtali)| 
the  Baptiatei-y  and  Duoiun  -At  Pisa,  and  some  otliere  of  I'l 
Piisaii  and  Lucckese  cWvcUea  *,  \>vv\.  *iWi^wr\ssOiWbta\  ws^tt 
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d  inlnyin^,  with  which  the  siniiH  Romane^pie  ghafts,  vhothor 
ian  or  Northeni,  are  lulomtxi  when  they  ocwupy  important 
itions,  are  qnitc  endless,  and  nearly  all  admiral)!e.  Mr. 
'.V  ^^'j^i^^  ha*  given  a.  bcantifnl  example  of  iuhud  work  so 
iployed,  from  the  cloisters  of  the  Lateran,  'm  hi»  work  on 
'ly  mo^c;  an  example  which  uuitoti  thu  surface  di^comtioii 
the  ghaft  with  the  adojitiuu  of  the  irpiral  contour.  Tliis 
:er  is  often  all  the  decoration  which  is  needed,  and  none  can 
more  hcantifiil ;  it  luw  Iwcn  spokdu  ngiiinst.  like  many  other 
and  lovely  thiiin;?,  becanse  it  \ins  been  too  often  used  in 
vagant  degrees,  like  the  well-known  twisting  of  the  pilkra 
Kaffaflle*9  "  Beiuitifiil  gate."  But  tliat  extiuvagant  condi- 
Bon  wus  a  ICcnai^tsanuc  barhamm  :  the  old  Roinanesqne  build- 
kept  tlieir  6[>irals  sli;^ht  and  pure  ;  ofti^n,  as  in  tlie  tisaniple 
n  8t.  Ztrtio,  in  Plato  XVII.  below,  giviii<;  only  hitif  u  tiii-ii 
the  i>ase  of  the  shaft  to  it3  head,  juid  nearly  aiwayn  ob- 
g  what  I  hold  to  he  an  imperative  law,  that  no  twisted 
t  shall  ho  single,  hnt  comiwsed  of  at  Icaivt  two  distinct 
alters,  twined  with  each  other.  I  iiui)jw»o  Wg.  lm. 
y  followed  tlieir  own  right  feeling  in  doing 
and  had  neror  studied  natnml  shaftd ; 
the  type  they  mi/f/U  have  followed  was 
flgiit  by  one  of  the  few  great  painters  who 
not  affected  by  tbo  evil  influence  of  the 
oiith  century,  Beiiozzo  Go/.Kr)li,  who,  in 
frescoes  of  the  Ricardi  PiUaec,  among 
of  trees  for  tho  most  part  as  vertical  as 
lie  plmft«.  h;ia  Buddenly  introdnced  one  of 
shape  given  in  Kig.  LXU.  Many  forest 
present,  in  their  accidental  coiitortions, 
of  most  complicated  fijiiral  f-lmfls,  the 
being  originally  of  a  gi-oupeil  eliaft  rieing  from  several 
;  uop.  indeed,  will  tho  rwnter  ever  iiiid  models  for  every 
of  aliaft  decoration,  ko  graceful  or  so  gorgpous,  as  ho  will 
in  the  gi-cat  forest  aisle,  where  the  strength  of  tlio  eai-th 
If  Bccms  to  rise  from  the  roots  into  the  vauVtin^-,  \i\\V  S!ltfa 
ertr/aee,  iiaircd  as  it  ex(«mUs  with  ricga  of  dftottY  ^^^ 
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eilver,  is  fretted  with  traeeriM  of  ivy,  marbled  with  pnrple 
moss,  veined  with  grey  lichen,  and  teeselated,  by  the  rays  of 
the  rolling  heaven,  with  flitting  fancies  of  blue  shadow  and 
burning  gold. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 


§  I.  Tkrkp;  are  no  featuroa  to  which  the  HttentioTi  of  archi- 
twlB  has  been  more  liiborintisly  dircx'tcd,  in  all  agca,  than  thoso 
crovniing  moml>ers  of  tlie  wiJl  atwi  shaft ;  and  it  would  l>e  vain 
w  endeavor,  within  anymodemte  limits^  to  give  the  reader  any 
iiioi  of  the  viiriona  Mndfl  of  admii-ablo  decoration  which  have 
Ijcen  iiiventwl  for  them.  But,  iii  proportion  to  the  effort  :LnU 
ttrsiuin^of  the  fancy,  have  been  the  extravagances  into  which - 
it  has  oecafiionally  fiillcn ;  and  while  it  is  utterly  inijiossi^ilo 
severally  to  ononiernte  the  infitances  either  of  its  BucccaB  or  its 
error,  it  is  verj*  posnible  to  note  tlie  limits  of  the  one  and  the 
Canica  of  the  <tthcr.     This  ia  all  that  wc  shall  attempt  in  tbo 

UDt  chapter,  tracing  Ur$t  for  unnselves,  as  in  previous  in- 
'BtUiees,  the  natural  chajinek  by  which  invention  is  here  to  he 
i^difwtod    or  w^nfinefi,  and    aftenvajxls   riinirirking  the   places 
irliere,  in  real  praotieo,  it  hae  broken  boniida. 

§  a.  The  reader  reniernbei's.  I  hope,  the  niain  poiuta  ro- 
l«pMting   the   cornice   and  capital,  established   above   in    the 
tlhaptere  on  Construction.    Of  these  I  must,  liowever,  recapi- 
lolate  thus  ninch : — 

1.  Tluit  botii  the  cornice  and  capital  are,  with  reference  to 
ll»e  ttope  of  their  profile  or  bell,  to  be  divided  into  two  great 

lera;  in  one  of  which  the  ornament  is  convex,  and  iu  the 
;r  concava    (Ch.  VI.,  g  v.) 

2.  That  the  capital,  with  reference  to  Uie  method  of  twiftt- 
the  cornice  round  to  construct  it.  and  to  unite  the  circnliir 

,  with  the  squni-e  abacus,  falls  into  iive  general  fornos,  cuij- 
4mFig.  XXIJ.,  p.  U9. 
S.  TVmt  tho  most  elaborate  capitals  -were  tormfyVVj  Vc>4e. 
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simple  capitals  with  a  common  cornice  added  aboTe  their  abaf 
ens.    (Ch.  IX.,  §  xxiT.) 

We  have  then,  in  cohsidering  decoration,  first  to  obserre 
the  treatment  of  the  two  great  orders  of  the  cornice  ;  then  their 
gatliering  ioto  the  five  of  the  capital ;  then  the  addition  of  the 
secondary  cornice  to  the  capital  when  formed. 

§  in.  The  two  great  orders  or  families  of  cornice  were  above 
distinguished  in  Fig.  V.,  p.  69. ;  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
same  place  that  a  third  family  arose  from  their  combination. 
We  mnst  deal  with  the  two  great  opposed  groups  first. 

They  were  distinguished  in  Fig.  V.  by  circular  curves 
drawn  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  line.  But  we  now  know 
tliat  in  these  smaller  features  the  circle  is  usually  the  least  in- 
teresting curve  that  we  can  use ;  and  that  it  will  be  well,  since 
the  capital  and  cornice  are  both  active  in  their  expression,  to 
use  some. of  the  more  abstract  natural  lines.  We  will  go  back, 
therefore,  to  our  old  friend  the  salvia  leaf ;  and  taking  the 
same  piece  of  it  we  had  before,  x  y,  Plate  VII.,  we  will  apply  it 
to  the  cornice  line  ;  first  within  it,  giving  the  concave  cornice, 
then  without,  giving  the  convex  cornice.  In  «1I  the  figures, 
a,  b,  c,  d,  Plate  XV.,  the  dotted  line  is  at  the  same  slope,  and 
represents  an  average  profile  of  the  root  of  cornices  (a.  Fig.  V., 
p.  69) ;  the  curve  of  the  salvia  leaf  is  applied  to  it  in  each  case, 
first  ^Tith  its  roundest  curvature. up,  then  with  its  roundest 
curvature  down  ;  and  we  have  thus  the  two  varieties,  a  and  5, 
of  the  concave  family,  and  c  and  d,  of  the  convex  family. 

§  rv.  These  four  profiles  will  represent  all  the  simple  cor- 
nices in  the  world ;  represent  them,  I  mean,  as  central  types : 
for  in  any  of  the  profiles  an  infinite  number  of  slopes  may  be 
given  to  the  dotted  line  of  the  root  (which  in  these  four  fig- 
■■  nres  is  always  at  the  same  angle) ;  and  on  each  of  these  innu- 
merable slopes  an  innumerable  variety  of  curves  may  be  fitted, 
from  every  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  every  shell  on  the  shore,  and 
every  movement  of  the  human  fingers  and  fancy ;  therefore,  if 
the  reader  wishes  to  obtain  something  like  a  numerical  repre- 
sentation of  the  number  of  possible  and  beautiful  cornices 
wlu'eh  may  he  based  upon  l\\ese  iouT  Vy^  ot  tw>v?^^sA  ^mong 
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ich  the  arehitect  lias  leave  to  choose  aocording  tn  the  cir* 

jnManc&f  f»f  hU  building  and  tho  incthod  of  its  ft>m]>o?ition, 

liiai  set  down  a  figure  1  to  begin  with,  and  write  ciphers 

it  as  fast  as  he  cau^  ^-ithout  (Stopping,  for  au  liunr. 

r'§  T.  Noue  of  the  tryjMJB  arc,  however,  found  in  pnrfeetion 

cnfvatiiro,  except  in  tlio  host  work.     Very  often  eorriici'a 

worked  witb  nirc-nlnr  fceginents  (with  a  noble,  inasBive  effect, 

instauce,  in  St.  Mit-helo  of  Luct-a),  or  witli  nide  approxi- 

itioK  to  finer  curvature,  espeoinlly  a,  Plate  XV.,  wliich  oc- 

often  eo  tiinall  a/s  to  render  it  tuneless  to  take  niiK'li  pains 

its  cniTa    It  occai-s  perfectly  pure  Jn  the  conditiuii  rep- 

]ted  by  1  of  tijo  series  1 — (>,  in  Tlate  XV..  on  nniny  of  the 

itine  and  early  Crothic  buildingw  of  Vuiiioo;  in  nn>re 

neloped  form  it  becomes  the  profile  of  the  bell  of  the  capital 

the  later  Venetian  ClotbicT  and  in  mnch  of  the  Uc-st  Nuith- 

1  Gothic    It  also  i-eprcficnts  tho  Corinthian  eapitjU,  in  which 

curvature  is  taken  from  the  bell  to  be  added  in  some  excess 

tlic  nodding  leaves.     It  Is  the  most  graceful  of  all  simple 

jfilesof  comico  and  rnpital. 

§  VI,*  £  is  -ft  much  i-arer  and  less  manageable  typo  ;  for  this 
rident  reafion.  that  while  a  is  the  natnral  condition  of  a  line 
ateil  ami   Rtn>iig  beneath,  but  bent  out  by  snpcrincnuibent 
Ireight,  or  umiding  over  in  freodoni,  I  is  _\-iel<ling  at  the  base 
rigid  at  theeuuiniit.     It  "has,  however,  mine  exijutdte  usee, 
uiallyiti  combination,  as  the  reader  mny  Bce  by  glancing 
■dvanoc  at  the  inner  line  of  tho  prolilo  14  iu  Plato  XV. 
I  vn.  o  is  the  leading  convex  or  Doric  tyi>o,  as  a  is  the 
Jing  concave  or  {Jorintliian.     Its  relation  to  tlie  beat  firtv^k 
Jiic  is  exactly  what  tho  relation  of  ff- is  to  the  CorintliiiLfi ; 
it  is  to  say,  tho  curvatni-e  naust  be  taken  fi-om  the  straightci" 
ih  of  the  curve  and  addfid  to  the  bolder  bend,  giving  it  a 
len  turn  inwardt*  (as  in  the  Cinintliian  a  nod  outwui-dM), 
I  the  render  may  SCO  in  the  capital  of  tlie  Parthenon  iu  tlie 
iritish  Muwnm.  wht're  the  lower  limli  of  the  curve  is  aU  hd 
i,  a  right  line.*    But  these  Doric  and  Corinthian  linca  arc  mere 

ti  very  early  Doric  H  wsff  an  absolute  right  I'me;  aaii  l.\iaS.  cwj^^  "^ 
vderiredfrom  ihe piirt cornice  root,  reprcacnVed  Vij  xXitOLiAUAViae. 
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varieties  of  Uie  great  families  wblch  arc  rcpi-csent^d  tv  tlaj 
centml  tines  a  and  c,  lucludiiig  not  only  tlie  Duric  eapit 
ftll  Um  t^niall  ooniiccs  foriueJ  by  a  flight  increase  of  the 
of  (f,  wiiicii  arc  of  eo  frrqiicnt  occurrence  in  Greek  nrnanic 

g  vin.  (/iBtheCJiriatian  D<»ric,  which  I  «iitl(Cli:ip.  T.,i 
wns  invented  to  replaco  the  aiidtiue :  it  ia  the  represei 
of  the  great  Byzantine  and  Norman  familica  of  convex 
And  capital,  and,  nesit  to  the  profile  a,  the  most  important  i 
the  fonr,  being  the  best  profile  for  the  convex  capital,  osi 
fr>r  tlie  concave ;  a  being  the  licet  expression  of  an  clastic 
inserted  vertically  in  tlie  eluLf t,  and  d  of  an  chistic  line  iue 
liorizonliJly  and  rising  to  meet  vertieal  prceBure. 

If  the  reailer  vill  glance  at  tlio  arrangements  of  bongbi 
trccft,  he  will  find  them  commonly  dividing  into  theee 
fBiuilies,  a  and  d:  they  rise  out  of  the  trunk  and  nod  fnii 
sua  u,  or  thoy  spring  with  tsuddeu  cur\aturo  out  from  it,; 
rise  into  eympathy  with  it,  m  at  d;  but  they  only  accident 
display  tentlencies  to  the  lines  A  or  o.  Itonghs  which  itSi\ 
tiit-y  spring  from  the  tree  also  describe  the  curve  d  ii 
plnnility  of  instances, bnt  reversed  in  arrangement;  their ! 
tion  with  the  stem  lieing  at  tlie  top  of  it,  their  sprays 
out  into  rounder  curvature. 

§  DC.  These  tlien  being  tito  two  primal  groniie,  we' 
next  to  note  the  eonibiuutl  group,  formed  by  the  concava 
convex  linea  joined  in  variouB  proportions  of  curvature, 
to  form  together  the  reversed  or  ogee  cnrre,  rcprescnt*d 
one  of  its  most  beantifnl  states  by  the  glacier  line  a,  on  PS 
VII.     I  woaild  rather  have  taken  this  line  than   any  otherl 
have  formed  my  third  group  of  cornices  by,  but  oa  itisl 
large,  and  abuoyt  too  delicate,  wo  will  cake  instead  that  > 
Matturhorn  side,  ej',  Plate  VII.     For  nniformity'sBakc  I 
tlio  slope  of  tho  dotted  line  the  same  as  in  the  primal  for 
and  applying  this  Matterhorn  curve  in  its  four  relative ' 
tions  to  that  line.  I  have  the  types  of  the  fonr  cornices  or  i 
tals  of  tlie  third  fiunily,  e^/,  g,  h,  on  Plate  XV. 

These  are,  however,  general  tj-pes  only  thus  far,  that 
h'ue  is  eompoeed  of  one  aiiort.  ai\<\  oiie  \uu^  cKcr^t^wMi 
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ley  i-epreeent  tbe  four  conditions  of  trcatinont  of  evory  exioh 
e;  namely*  the  luttgoiiC  curve  eimcavo  itif<  antjy,  and  eunvex 
goDil  h  ;  and  tlic  point  of  coiitnin' flexnre  set  Iiigh  in  e 

tf^  and  low  inland  h.     The  relative  depth  of  the  urea,  or 

lire  of  tlieir  curvature,  cannot  be  taken  into  confiidoration 
Ithout  a  complexity  of  system  which  my  gpaoe  does  not 

it. 

Of  the  four  types  thus  constituted,  e  andy*  are  of  great  im- 

ec ;  the  other  two  are  nirely  used,  having  an  apjiearanco 

wttikncHs  in  eonseqnence  of  tlio  shortest  cnrve  lieing  con- 

ive:  the  profiles  e  and _/,  when  iisod  for  eoniicca,  have  usually 

fuller  sweep  and  somewhat  greater  e(]uaHty  l«?tween   tho 

dies  of  the  carve;  but  those  hero  given  are  better  repre- 
tatives  u£  the  gtructnre  applicable  to  capitals  aud  coruinjes 
idifferetitly, 

§  K.  Very  often,  in  the  farther  treatment  of  the  profiles  e 
y,  another  limb  is  added  t*i  their  cui-vc  iu  order  X*i  join  it  to 

npper  or  lower  members  of  the  eomieo  or  eapitah     I  do 

consider  this  addition  as  fonriing  another  family  of  cor- 
ces,  because  the  leading  and  effective  part  of  thecun-e  is  in 

!,  as  in  tho  others,  tlie  single  ogee;  and  the  added  bend  is 
^erely  a  lew  abrupt  teriuination  of  it  above  or  Iwlow :  etill  this 
mp  is  of  so  great  importance  in  the  richer  kinds  of  oraa- 

tation  tlmt  we  must  have  it  sufficiently  rep  lessen  ted.  We 
laTl  obuiiti  a  type  of  it  by  merely  eontinuing  the  line  of  tho 
'atterhorn  side,  of  wltich  before  we  took   only  a  fragment. 

entire  line  etagoti  Plate  VIL,  is  evidently  composed  of 
curves  of  nnequ:d  lengths,  which  if  we  call  the  shorteat 
;  the  intermediate  one  2,  and  the  longest  3,  are  thure  arranged 
tlie  order  1, 8,  2,  counting  upwards.    But  evidently  wo  migJit 

have  had  the  arrangeinents  1,  2,  3,  and  3,  1,  3,  ^ving  iis 
distinct  lines,  altogether  independent  of  |>osition,  wiiich 
ing  applied  to  one  general  dotted  elope  will  each  give  four 

ices,  or  twelve  altogether.     Of  these  the  six  most  impor- 

are  those  which  have  the  shortest  curve  convex  :  ttcy  are 

en  in  liglit  relief  fjv/u  X'  tu  j),  Plate  SV.,  aini,  \>^  VuTWvvyj, 

pagv  upside  dowu,  tlje  otlwr  six  will  lie  &ceu  in,  A.mV^c«>- 
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lief,  only  tlie  liltlo  upright  bita  ol  shadow  at  the  Imltom 
not  to  be  oonsiilcred  as  parts  of  tlicw,  beiuf^  only  odmittod 
onk>r  to  give  the  complete  proiile  of  the  more  important 
nioee  in  light. 

§  XI.  In  tho&c  tjpv&,  as  in  0  and^f  the  only  genenil 
tion  is,  that  thuir  litm  slmll  bo  coin|M]«cd  of  three  cun'OB  of  i 
fcront  lengtliR  and  different  arningenionts  (the  depth  of 
and  radins  of  curvatnnw  Iwing  nncoiieideredX     They  are 
i.ran|ted  in  three  couples,  each  couple  T)eing  two  jwieilious  of  i 
same  entire  line ;  bo  tlmt  numbering  tlie  ooinpoiieDt 
ill  order  of  inaguitude  aud  eouotlug  upwarda,  they  will 

*  I,  3,  3, 

i  3,  2,  1, 

m  1,  3,  2, 

n  S,  3,  1, 

fl  3.  I,  3, 

J>  3,  1,  2. 


m  and  n,  which  are  the  Matterhom  HrUf  aro  the  most 
fid  and  important  of  all  the  twelve ;  k  and  I  the  next ;  o  i 
p  are  used  only  for  eertain  fwnditions  of  flower  carviiuf  i 
the  surface.     The  reverses  (dark)   of    K'   and    I   are   ahto  ■ 
congiderable  wjrvice  ;  the  other  four  liardly  ever  n^ed  in 
work. 

§  xn.  If  WQ  were  to  add  a  fourth  curve  to  the  con 
ncnt  Beries,  we  should  have   furty-eif^ht  more   oomicee: 
there  is  no  mm  in  pursuing  the  aysteni   farther,  as  endi: 
nmgcmonta  ans  very  rare  and  eaBily  resolved  into  the  ( 
types  with   certain  ai-bitrary  Additions  fitted  to  tlieir 
place ;  and,  in  moat   cases,  diKtinctly  separate   from   the 
curve,  a;^  in  the  inner  line  of  Ko.  14,  which  is  a  form  ' 
type  «?,  the  longest  curve,  i.e.,  the  lowest,  having  deepest 
ture,  and  each  lindi  oppnued  by  a  short  contrary  curve 
extremities,  the  convex  limb  by  a  concave,  the  concave 
couvex. 

§  XIII.  Sncb,  then,  arc  ^e  gte.^  HxkOasr  <A  \-wSJ«^ 
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iD(o  wliich  all  cnniiccs  aitd  cnpitale  may  be  divided ;  bnt'  tlicir 
beet  csainplts  nnito  two  each  prolilcs  in  a  mode  wliiuh  we 
r;,-!itit  iinJorBtaiid  till  wo  tonaider  the  further  ornament 
u  h  which  th«  proUles  arts  charged.  And  in  doing  tluB  wc 
fjji^t,  for  the  sake  of  cleamc**,  conpider,  first  the  nature 
■ 'i  lie  designs  theuiselres,  and  next  the  mode  of  cutting 
tLciu. 

I      §  XIV.  Tn  Plate  XVI.,  opposite,  I  Iiave  thrown  together  a 

'i .   <j(  the  moet  chanicteriBtic  luudiicvnl  examples  of  the  trcat- 

uiiiii  of  the  siinplciit  eoniico  profiles :  tlui  nppennofit.  a,  is  tho 

piifi*  root  of  W)nHee8  from  St.  Mark's.     Tho  wcond,  d,  is  the 

Cliri^tian  Doric  cornice,  here  lettered  d  in  order  to  avoid  eon- 

iun'mn,  its  profile  being  rf  of  Plate  XV.  in  bold  development^ 

anil  here  seen  on  (ho  left-hiuid  gide,  tnily  drawn,  though  filled 

'up  with  the  oniament  to  show  the  mode  in  wliich  the  angle 

Is  tnmed.     Tliia  is  ako  from  St.  Mark's.     The  third,  h,  is  & 

«f  PlateXV.,the  pattern  Ifotiig  inlaid  in  black  bocansoitsoffieo 

TBTW  ill  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's,  where  it  was  too  dark  to  see 

Iptared  urnament  at  the  reriuired  distance.     (The  other  two 

pl«  protilcs,  a  and  c  of  Plate  XV.,  would  be  decorated  in 

same  manner,  but  reqniro  no  example  hero,  for  the  pmfilo 

iif  so  fiwpieiit  occurrence  that  it  will  have  a  iwgo  to  itself 

,e  in  the  next  volume ;  and  c  nmy  be  eeeii  over  nesirly  every 

in  I»ndon,  being  that  of  the  common  (.Jrcek  egg  cornice.) 

e  fourth,  r  in  Plate  XVI.,  is  a  tran.sitional  corniee,  parsing 

im  ByMntine  into  Venetian  Gothic  :  /'  is  a  fully  developed 

tian  Gothic  cornice  founded  ou  Byzantine  traditions  ;  and 

perfect  Lorn  hard  ic-Got  hie  comiee,  founded  on  the  Pisan 

inuutesrjne  traditions,  and  strongly  marked  %vitli  tho  noblest 

rtheni  element,  tlio  I-ombardic  vitality  restrained  by  classi- 

roodels.     I  consider  it  a  perfect  cornice,  and  of  the  highest 

tv.  Now  in  the  design  of  this  series  of  ornaments  there 
I  two  nma  points  to  be  noted  ;  the  first,  that  the}'  all,  except 
ittre  distinctly  rooted  in  tlie  lower  jwrt  of  the  cornice,  and 
ring  to  the  top.     TJjw  nrrnngement  is  constant  m  att,  ^"aX*^ 
'fees  aad  oapimh ;  and  it  ig  essential  to  tiie  ftx\>v<.*ftfeV«DTi  «A. 
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tlic  ^pportinj;  powor  of  both.     It  is  rjcnctly  opposed  to 
'^nMein  of  running  comicea  and  handed*  capitals,  in  yrl 
tbo  ornament  flows  along  them  horizontally,  or  ia  twiiiod  i 
thfiii,  a»  tlio  mouldiiij;^  arc  iu  Uiu  oarl^  £nglit>h  capital,  uiiii 
folingii  in  many  dtKorated  ones.    Such  ooniiccB  Iiave 
fmrn  a  mistaken  appliance  of  the  mnnJng  ornnincnts,  wliM 
are  proi^r  to  arcluvoIU,  jiiiiiba,&c.,to  the  foatiiros  wluch  I 
definite  functions  of  fltippurt,    A  tendril  may  nobly  follovt 
oatliiie  of  an  arch,  but  must  not  crecj)  along  a  coniic-e,  i 
swathe  or  bandage  a  capital ;  it  is  essential  to  the  exprcfsion^ 
tlicso  fcatarce  that  their  oraament  atiould   have  an  clastic 
npwaiil  sprinj^;  and  lut  the  proper  prafilo  fur  tiio  cur\'u  is 
of  a  ti*oo  boiij^b.  iis  we  saw  alfove.  so  the  proper  arranget 
of  its  farther  ornament  ia  that  which  beet  expresses  rooted  i 
ascendant  strength  like  that  of  foliage. 

There  are  certain  very  interesting  exceptions  to  tlio  ndo  {\ 
shall  see  a  curious  one  presently) ;  a«d  in  the  carrying  out  j 
the  i*ulo  itself,  we  may  see  constJint  licenses  taken  by  the; 
deflij(;nnrs,  and  momentary  vioiations  of  it,  like  !hr»sc 
spoken  of,  rcfi|>ccting  other  ornamental  laws — ^nolations  wl 
are  for  our  rofreahment,  and  for  incrcAse  of  delight  in 
, general  observance ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  be 
of  the  ooniice  y,  which,  rooting  itaelf  in  strong  ccntml  ols 
Buifors  some  of  its  leaves  to  fall  langm'dly  aside;,  as  the 
ing  outer  leaves  of  a  Tuitnral  cliigter  do  so  often;  hut  at  I 
Tcry  instant  that  it  does  this,  in  order  that  it  may  not  losoi 
of  its  expression  of  strength,  a  fniit-etalk  is  thrown  op 
the  languid  leaves,  absolutely  vertical,  as  mueli  stifEer 
stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  plant  as  tho  falling  leaves) 
■  "wealier.     Cover  this  with  your  iingcr,  and  the  cornice  falbil 
pieces,  like  a  bouquet  which  has  been  untied. 

§  xvr.  ThcTC  are  some  instances  in  which,  thongb 
aiTangemont  is  that  of  a  nmning  stem,  throwing  off  leal 

*  The  word  banded  ia  iu»d  hy  Prufessor  Willis  in  a  iliffcrent  M 

trhicb  I  ■n'ould  rt-spcct.  hy  aviV'y'^6  ^^ '°  1^*  sense  always  to  ibe  IwJ 

and  hi  mioe  to  the  rjipiinl  U«iU.    Cf\\ia  wAp.  \*,  waVw  \V*  emera!  Mi 

wbo  need  not  trouble  Ul«»«;\t  abowr.  llie  llva^\«.^ 
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and  donm,  tlio  poeitioBS  of  the  Icavee  give  nearly  ae  ranch 
slasticitj  and  orpinib^tioD  to  the  cornice,  a&  if  they  bad  been 
rig-litly  rooted  ;  aiid  uUiure,  like  A,  wh«rc  (he  rovcreod  ]>ortion 
Lof  the  ornament  in  lost  hi  tlm  shade,  and  Iho  general  expreasion 
of  strength  i&  got  by  the  lower  niemher     Tills  cornice  irill, 

IncTortheless,  he  folt  at  onco  to  be  inferior  to  tho  rest ;  and 
though  we  may  often  be  calle<l  upon  to  admire  designs  of 
these  kinde,  which  would  havo  L«eu  exquisite  if  not  thus  mis- 
placiid,  tlio  reader  will  find  that  they  are  both  of  rare  ocuur- 
tenoe,  and  signifieative  of  decJining  style ;  while  the  greater 
jnam  of   tho   banded   eapitals  are  heavy  and  valuelesfi,  mere 
.  a^grrcg:itIons  of  confused  Bcnlptnrc,  Bwathod  round  the  extre- 
[uiity  of  the  «haft,  as  if  she  had  dipped  it  into  a  mam  of  melted 
ruameut,  as  the  glas»-hIowur  does  hiB   blow-pi|>o  into   the 
iictai,  and  brought  np  a  quantity  adhering;  plntinonsly  to  its 
jjttremity.     "Wo  havo  niiiiiy  «ipitaW  of  tluB  kind  in  England : 
le  of  the  worst  and  heaviest  in  the  oboh*  of  York.    The 
iter  capitahi  of  the  Italian  (Jothic  have  the  same  kind  of  effect, 
\htit  owing-  to  another  cause :  for  their  structure  is  quite  pm-c, 
jd  bftsai  on  tho  Corinthian  tyi>e:  and  it  is  tho  bi-anching 
fonn  of  the  heads  of  the  loaves  whieli  destroy.'*  tho  effect  of 
icir  on^aniaation.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  tho  Itiilian 
>mices  which    are    actually  composed   by  running  tendrils, 
throwing  off  leaves  into  oval  interstices,  arc  so  massive  in  their 
tnaitment,  and  eo  marked  and  firm  in  their  vortical  and  arched 
linef^  that  they  are  nearly  m  suggestive  of  mipport  ns  if  they 
been  arranged  on  the  rooted  system.    A  cornice  of  this 
llfind  is  used  in  iSt.  Michcle  of  Lnc«i  (Plate  VI.  in  the  ''Seven 
iLanipA,*'  au<l  XXI.  here),  and  with  exquisite  propriety  ;  for 
lat  cornice  ia  at  once  a  crown  to  the  story  beneath  it  and  a 
ffonndation  to  that  which  is  above  it,  and  tlierefore  unites  the 
Mrvrigth  and  eliiKticily  of  the  lines  proiM-r  to  the  cctrnir'e  with 
ao  Bubmistiion  and  prostration  of  thoao  pi-oper  to  the  founda- 
Itiou. 

g  xm.  This,  then,  is  the  fimt  point  needing  gen^vui  xvciOvC'jfc. 
the  designs  in  Pl.ire  XVI.     The  etjeoud  \&  l\ie 
"between  tho  freedom  of  tlio  Northern  and  tXic 
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H       oC  Uio  clasRicnl  comircA,  in  <v>niicwtion  trith  what  haa 
I       advanced  in  Appendix  8,     The  comieea,  a,  rf,  and  k  n,n  i 
I       thtt  mune  dutc,  but   tlicy  sliov  a  singular  difference  iu 
H        workman's  tuinjicr:   Uiat  at  &  ifi  a  sitigltj  copy  of  a  t-kKsia 
I        luc^aic;  and  many  carved  cornices  occur,  associated  with! 
I        wiiicli  are,  in  like  manner,  mere  copioe  of  Uio  <iroek  and  K':-J 
^^^  egg  and   arrow   nioiildings.      But  tho  cornicos  a  and  d 
^^H  copiee  of  nothing  of  tho  kind  :  the  idea  of  them  Iihs  inde 
^^Kbeen  taken  fr^^m  the  Greek  huneysuckle  unmment  but 
^^V  chiscUing  of  tliem  in  in  no  wise  either  Greek,  or  Ityxantii 
W       tein]K!r.     The  Uyzaiitiiics  were  languid  copyists :  this  trot 
^^H  OS  onoi^tic  an  Ha  original;  enorgutie,  not  in  the  qitaiititri 
^^V  wcwk,  but  in  tlio  spirit  of  it :  an  indolent  man,  forced  inio 
may  cover  largo  spaces  with  evidence  of  bis  feeble  actioB,! 
accnmulato  his  dnlncas  into  rieli  aggrrgntion  of  tronWe, 
is  gathered  weariness  etilL      The   man  wtio  cnt  tlio 
uppei'mo&t  cornices  liad  no  timo  to  epare  :  did  as  much ' 
as  he  could  in  half  an  hour ;  but  would  not  endure  tJie  sUji 
trace  of  error  in  a  curve,  or  of  blnntncsa  in  an  edge, 
work  iiiaijBohitelj  unrcproveable;  keen,  and  trae,  as  Nat 
own  ;  his  entire  force  is  in  it,  and  fixed  on  seeing  that  eve 
line  of  it  shall  be  eharp  and  i-ight;  the  faithful  energy  ifi  I 
him :  we  shall  eee  something  come  of  that  cornice :  The  f^li 
who  inlaid  the  other  (A),  will  stay  where  he  is  for  cvt-r; 
when  he  has  inlaid  one  loaf  up,  will  inlay  another  down,- 
80  uiidulato  np  and  down  to  alt  eteniity :  hut  the  man 
and  d  will  cut  his  way  forward,  or  there  is  no  troth  in 
crafts,  nor  stubbornness  in  stone. 

g  xnu.  13ut  there  is  something  else  noticeable  in  thoee  I 
cornices,  besides  tlie  enci-gy  of  tliom :  as  opjwsed  either  i 
or  the  Greek  honeysuekle  or  egg  patterns,  thoy  are : 
doeigris.  The  Greek  egg  and  jirrow  coniiec  is  a 
cornice,  very  noble  in  its  lines,  but  utterly  alwnrd  in  meat 
Arrows  have  had  riotliing  to  do  with  cggp  (at  least 
Lcda'a  time),  neither  are  tliy  eo-ealled  arrows  like  arrowe,i 
the  eggs  like  egga,  tiot  ^\\e  Voftis^wicWwi.  like  honeymickkj 
they  aro  all  c«>iivonUona\ieeAmVttiai"ttv«ivtiw«vbia»,' 
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of  nothing, — pleasant  to  t)ie  eye,  uscloes  tt>  the  thought.    Bnt 

ofle   Obristian    coraices   are,  as  far  as  may  be.  ftuggestive; 

then.'  id  tiol  the  tt-nth  of  the  work  in  tlieiu  lliat  tliert:  is  in  the 

Greek  uitows,  but.  iu;  far  as  that  work  will  go,  it  has  <xm9ist(.-nt 

t«ntlon;  with  tho  fewest  possible  InoisionB,  and  tlioiMJ  of  the 

icst   BliajM^  they  siiggcRt   tlio   true    image,   of  clusfere    of 

Ityivfts,  each  leaf  with  it**  central  depression  from  root  to  point, 

<1  tliat  distinctly  risible  at  almost  any  distnnce  from  the  eye, 

,nd  in  almost  any  light. 

§  SIX.  Herc,  then,  are  two  great  new  elements  visible; 

energy  and  natnraliiun  : — Life,  with  Bubniission  to  the  laws  of 

>od,  nnd  love  of  bis  works ;  thin  is  Christianity.  dejiHn^  with 

icr  classical  models.     N^ow  look  Iwek  to  wliut  1  said  in  Chap. 

§  TX.  of  this  dealing  of  hora,  and  invention  of  the  now  Do^ic 

no  ;  then  to  what  ie  above  stitod  (§  vnt.)  respecting  that  new 

oric,  and  the  iKiiiglis  of  trees ;  and  now  to  the  evidence  ia 

e  cutting  of  thu  leavce  on  the  game  Doric  ^cctioti,  and  set 

ow  the  whole  is  Wgiuning  to  oume  together. 

§  XX.  Wo  said  that  soiuethiug  wonld  eomo  of  these  two 
i-nices,  a  and  //.  In  a  aiidy*  we  sec  that  something  ^a«  come 
if  thoui :  e  is  also  from  St.  Hark's,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
xaniples  in  Venice  of  the  transition  from  the  Byxantino  to 
Gothic  coniioe.  It  is  already  siiigulai-ly  developed ;  flow- 
havo  been  added  lietween  the  cin&tors  of  leave»^  and  tho 
vcs  tlmmselvcB  cnrlod  over:  imd  observe  the  woll-diroeted 
onght  of  the  seulplrtr  in  thi*  cm-liug; — the  old  incisions  arc 
tuiued  below,  and  their  excessive  rigidity  is  one  of  the  proofa 
if  ihe  earlincsa  of  the  eoniico ;  bnt  tlioso  incisions  now  stand 
or  the  wiJer  surface  of  tlie  leaf ;  and  behold,  when  it  tuiua 
vcr,  on  the  top  of  it  yon  see  tmo  ri^/s.  Look  at  tlie  tipper 
d  under  Kiirfuoe  of  a  cal)bago-leaf,  and  sec  wliat  qnick  steps 
••li  ure  making. 

^  XXI,  Tho  tiftli  example  (,/*)  was  cnt  in  134-7  ;  it  is  from 
« tomb  of  Marco  Gtustiniimt,  in  the  chnrch  of  St  John  and 
'ftnU  and  it  exhibits  the  chai-actcr  of   tho   central  Yoiiutiaii 
otliio  fnllj  dovelo])od.    Tliu  lines  are  a\\  now  wiH  o»^  ■uxui' 
ry,  tiioagh  eJutUh;  the  shni-ji  incisions  \irvc  \ieto\Visa 
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gathered  folds ;  tlie  lioUow  of  the  leaf  is  oxprce^ cd  complete 
beneath,  and  its  edges  sro  tonchcd  with  light,  and  incisBdintu 
eoveral  lolx-s,  and  their  riljs  di'IIeJildy  drawn  aljove,  (The 
flower  between  is  only  :ici.-Iden  tally  absent ;  it  occurs  in  moat 
cornices  of  the  time.)  ^M 

lint  in  bf>th  thcRC  porni(»s  the  render  will  notice  that  while 
the  naturalism  of  the  sculpture  is  steadily  on  the  increaae,  tl^^ 
classical  formalism  is  atill  retained.    Tlie  leaves  are  aoeuratdl^| 
nmtihcrod^  and  etemly  sot  in  their  places;  they  are  leaves  in 
office,  and  daro  not  stir  nor  wave.     Tlioy  Imvc  the  shapes 
leaves,  but  not  the  fuiictione,  "having  the  form  of  knowled* 
bnt  dcnjTiig  the  power  tlicreof .''    What  is  the  meaning  of  thi« 

§  xxir.  Look  back  to  the  xxxinrd  paragraph  of  the 
eliapter,  and  yon  will  see  the  meaning  of  it.    These  coruic 
nro  the  Vtinetlan  Ecclesiastical  Gothic ;  the  Christian  elenici 
Btriiggling  with  the  Fonnaliem  of  the  rapaey, — the  Papat 
being  entirely  heathen  in  all  its  principU^i.     Tliat  officialism 
of  tlio  leaves  and  their  ribs  means  Apostolic  snccession,  and 
don't  know  how  nmch  more,  and  is  already  preparing  Cor 
transition  to  old  HeatheniBm  again,  and  the  Benaiseancc.* 

§  xxin.  Now  look  to  the  luet  comieo  (y).    That  is  Pi 
tantism, — aelrght  Toiicli  of  Dieficnt,  hardly  amounting  to  echie 
in  those  falling  leaves,  but  true  life  in  the  whole  of  it.     Tbo 
forms  all  broken  thi-ongh,  and  sent  lieavcn  knows  where,  bnt 
the  root  held  fast ;  and  the  strong  sap  in  the  branches ; 
boift  of  allj  good  fi-uit  ripening  And  opening  straight  toi 


;an^ 
>vai^H 


•  The  Renaissance  period  Iwlng  omi  of  rt^Uirn  to  fonnaligm  on  the  one 
Bide,  of  utter  UccntiousUL-ss  on  the  oLIiit,  i»u  that  sometimes,  as  here,  I  ItftVO 
to  declare  its  lifflcMnesa,  Rt  otjipr  times  (Clmp.  XXV.,  §  srn.)  its  InsdTi. 
oiiH»e»i.  Th«rc  is,  of  course,  no  contradiction  m  tliia:  but  Um  nad% 
migbt  well  ank  how  I  kiiitw  Dm  change  from  tJic  base  II  to  itii;  tawe  IS^ 
I'late  Xll,.  lo  be  one  frwni  Ifnuwranw  to  luxury;  ami  from  llie  cor 
to  the  cornice  g,  in  Plate  XVI..  to  1^'  one  from  fomialiKm  to  vitality, 
know  it,  both  by  certain  internal  eridcnc^s,  on  which  I  shall  bavu  to  dwf 
at  length  hcrouftvr,  and  by  the  context  of  the  works  of  Ibc  time.  But  i 
ootw.vd  ai^B  might  in  bfith  ornnments  lio  llio  siunc.  distin^roii^linblAoe 

09  signs  of  opposite  tendencies  by  UiH  cvunt  nf  both.    Tbe  bUiBh  of 

cuutot  alwa^'H  be  told  fiutu  the  blu^  tA  VadX^uiui^ 
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icaven,  and  in  the  face  of  it,  even  though  some  of  the  leave 
lie  in  the  dost. 

Now,  ol«6erve.     The  cornice  f  reprcfioiits  Ileiithcnism  an( 

'apifitry,  animated  by  the  raingliiig  of  (?hristiauity  and  nature 

le  good  in  it,  tlie  life  of  it,  the  veraaty  and  liberty  of  itf 

each  as  it  has,  are  Prote-stiinti&ni  in  ita  heart;  the  ri^dity  and 

iplossneaa  are  the  Komanism  of  it.    It  ig  the  mind  of  t>a 

igclico  in  the  monk's  dreas, — Christianity  before  the  Eefor- 

latioii.     The  cornice  g  has  the  Lomhordic  life  element  in  its 

jlnesH,  with  only  6onie  color  and  eliapo  of  ClaiJidcalifini  miD- 

jled  with  it — tfie  good  of  claBeicaliBm ;  ne  niueh  method  and 

f'onnalism  z&  are  conaietent  with  life,  and  fitting  for  it :  The 

ontinoncc  mthin  eertain  border  lines,  the  unity  at  the  root, 

je  eimplicity  of  tlie  gi-eat  profile, — all  these  are  the  healthy 

laseical  elements  retained :    the   re^t    ie    rcionuation,  neW 

angth,  and  recovered  liberty. 

Ig  XXIV.  Then*  le  one  more  point  about  it  especially  notice- 
tf)lc.     The  leaves  are  thoroughly  natural  in  their  general  eliar- 
kcter,  btit  tbcy  are  of  no  particular  spepicfi :  and  after  being 
lomething  like  cabb;igc-l caves  in  the  beginning,  one  of  them 
Niddenly  becomes  an  ivy-leaf  in  the  end.     Now  I  don't  know 
what  to  eay  of  tliia.    I  know  it.  indeed,  to  be  a  classical  char- 
,acter; — it  is  eminently  characterietic  of  Southern  work;  and 
larkcdiy  distinctive  of  it  from  the  Northern  omanicnt,  whieli 
Voidd  have  been  oak,  or  ivy,  or  apple,  but  not  af^ytbing,  nor 
two  things  in  one.     It  is,  I  repeat,  a  clearly  classical  element; 
but  whether  a  good  or  bad  clement,  I  am  not  sure ; — ^wliethcr 
it  is  the  last  trace  of  Centinirism  and  other  monstj-o^ity  dying 
»way ;  or  whether  it  haa  a  figurative  purpose,  legitimate  in 
Mfhiteetnre  (tiiongh  never  in  painting),  and  has  been  rightly 
L-tainud  by  the  Christian  sculptor,  to  express  tliB  working  of 
spirit  which  grafts  one  nature  upon  another,  and  distseruB 
iw  in  itfl  incml>era  warring  against  the  law  of  its  mind. 
§  XXT.  Tlicfio,  then,  being  the  points  most  noticeable  in  the 
Hiril  both  of  the  designs  and  the  chiselling,  "vrelia.ve  ucj^w  ^ 
turn  to  the  ^Mcstiou  /iroponed  in  §  xni.,  and  obefcVNe  ^^ 
:ioditicatiofi$  of  £orm  of  pi-oSle  which    ro&uVtA±d  ii 
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changinpr  contours  of  the  leafage;  for  up  to  §  xm.,  we  lind 
TiBiiiil,  t'oiisidcred  the  possihlo  conditions  of  form  in  tlie 
stract; — the  modes  in  wbich  ihey  have  l>een  derived  f 
eauli  otljtT  ill  at-'tiial  pnietico  riKiuiitJ  to  be  followed  in  thev 
ftim.      IIow  the  Crrcek  Doric  or  Greek  ogue  eomicca  wc; 
invcutcd  is  not  casj  tn  detonuiue,  and,  fortunately,  is  Ktilo 
our  prpsn^nt  purpose  ;  for  the  mcdiajval  o^'tio  pornietie  Imvu 
iiuiopendcnt  development  of  tlicir  own,  fitim  the  first  tj'po 
tlie  concave  cornice  a  in  Plate  XV. 

§  XXVI,  That  cornice  occurs,  in  the  simplest  work,  pcrfec' 
pure,  but  in  iiuished  work  it  was  quickly  felt  that  there  was; 
Tig  um  meaiTTcnesB     in     its     Junoti 

with  the  wall  beneath  it,  where 
it  >ras    sot    as  licre  at  «,  Fi, 
LXTTT.,  whieh  could   only 
conquered  by  concealing  sa 
junction  in  a  bai-  of  shado' 
There  were  two  wa}-s  of  getting^ 
"  '  '        this   bar:  one  by  a  projeeting 

roil  at  the  foot  of  the  cornice  {f/.  Fig.  LSIU.),  the  other  by 
Flipping  the  whole  coniico  a  little  forward  («.  Fig.  LKllI. 
From  those  two  mcthodB  ariso  two  groups  of  oomices 
capitals,  which  wc  flball  pureuo  in  succoEwion. 

§  xxvu.  ^First  group.     With  the  roll  at  tbo  liase  (J,  Ft 
LXIIl.).     The  .chain  of  its  succession  is  represented  from 
to  6.  in  Plate  XV. ;  1  and,  2  are  the  stejie  already  p^'nod,  as 
Fig.  LX^lil. ;  and  in  tliem  the  profile  of  comioc  n»cd  in  a 
I'late  SV.,  or  a  refined  condition  of  h  of  Fig.  V.,  p.  69,  aJw 
Jfow,  keeping  the  same  rctiuod  profile.  Bubstitnto  the  conditi 
of  it,  /  of  Fig.  V.  (and  there  accounted  for),  above  the 
]iore,  and  you  have  3,  Plate  XV.    This  superadded  abaci 
was  instimtly  felt  to  bo  liarsb  In  its  projecting  angle ;  but  ji 
know  what  to  do  with  an  angle  when  it  is  harsh.     Use  yoi 
Bimplest  chamfer  on  it  (a  or  b.  Tig.  LIII.,  ]>age  2S7,  abo' 
but  ou  the  visible  side  only,  and  yon  have  fig.  -I-,  Plate  X 
(tJiv  top  stone  being  made  de«\«i^  ^i^*  ?<>"  may  have  room 
chamfer  it).     Kow  this  flg.  4  \b  t\ift  Tj-Ttt'ciVe  ol  V^u^^fu^c 
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''enetian  early  capitals  and  cornices,  by  tons  of  thousands ; 
id  it  continaes  into  the  late  Venetian  Gotluc,  with  this  only 
dilTuruniX',  tlmt  as  tiuies  advances,  the  vertical  line  at  the  lop 
af  thi!  oritjiDal  comiue  begins  to  Blope  outwarde.  and  thi'on'rli 
acricB  of  ycare  risos  like  the  hazul  wand  in  the  hand  of  a 
diviner: — bnt  how  elowly  1  a  stone  dial  whieli  matvhoB  but  45 
^^cgrcee  in  three  centiiriefl,  and  throngh  the  intermediate  con- 
^Bition  5  arrives  at  6,  and  so  titaya. 

H|     In  tracing  thi»  chain  I  have  kept  all  the  profiles  of  the  samo 

^Beight  in  order  to  make  the  couiporii^u  more  easy;  tbv  depth 

HbliofCD  is  about  iatcrmcdiato  between  that  which  in  customary 

in  comioos  on  the  one  hand,  which  are  often  a  little  slinrt«r, 

and  capitals  on   the  nUier,  whicli  are  often  a  little  detn»er.* 

id  it  is  to  lie  noted  that  the  profiles  5  aiul  tS  establish  them- 

^Ivcfi  in  capitals  chiefly,  while  4  is  retained  iu  cornices  to  the 

itest  times. 

§  xxnn.  Second  ^ronp  (tf,  Fig.  LSIH.).  If  the  lower 
3gle,  M-hich  was  (piickly  felt  to  be 
jard,  be  rounded  off,  we  have  the 
vrm  a,  Fi^.  LXIY.  The  front  of 
1)C  ciin'Ci)  lino  is  then  decorated,  as 
re  hare  seen ;  and  the  termination 
)f  the  decorated  sm-face  inarkeil  by 

I  All  incision,  as  in  an  oi-dlnary  ehain- 
fur.  a^  at  i  hero.  This  I  believe  to 
r 


1 


piff.  Lxrv. 


iVD  been  the  Bunplo  origin  of   most  of  the  Venetian  ogoo 


•The  resdcr  must  alwuj-s  n-monibcr  that  a  coruk-o,  in  bL-coming  a 

Ci^ltol,  niQiit,  If  not  oriKmuHy  bol'd  and  deep,  have  deptli  uildeil  to  Its  pro- 

I*.  lu  onlur  to  roftch  llic  Just  pmporiion  of  the  lower  rncmlicr  of  llic  shaft 

111:  And  tbat  thcreforo  the  small  Qruck  cgi^  comict^  aro  utterly  iuL'apublo 

if  iM-coniiiig  napitaU  till  Uiey  liayo  l/itaHy  clianped  UiPir  form  aiid  depth. 

lu!  fbtiftiwtaooc  arcJiitt-clK.  who  n«vi^r  olit-aiurd  hnld  of  n  right  pniici[ile 

ot  they  Diadp  it  worse  than  s  wrong  one  by  miwipplifalioii,  cmighl  the 

lea  of  lurnini;  the   cornice  into  n  capital,  but  did  not  comprohond  th« 

icccMUy  of  the  uccumpanyltig  clutiigu  of  di.-ptli,     Hence  we  iave  pilaster 

ila  fiirrocd  of  tsnaU  egg  comi<ri;a,  and  that  nic^anvut  of  all  nveaa  VoiAfK 

iif  fduiflu,  tho  coarw   l^man  Doric  protllc  chopped  \n\o  &.ftmiA\  u^eijt,w 

vrnu-  Btoaidltrg.  boib  wliiclt  timy  be  seen  disfiguring  hiiM  \.\w  VtuWdJ 
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oomiocfi :  but  tliey  are  farther  complicated  by  the  cnrvee  git 
to  tht?  ktnfufyc  which  ilvws  over  tbcm.     In  the  ordinary  Or 
corniced,  and  in  a  and  d  of  Plate  XVI.,  the  docor&tion! 
inciwd  from  tlie  ontside  profile,  -withont  any  enggeetion  of 
interior  aorface  of  a  ditferent  contour.    But  In  the  leaf  i 
niece  which  follow,  the  dcconition  ifi  represented  as 
on  one  of  tlie  early  profiloE,  and  has  another  onteide  conto 
of  its  own ;  wliich  Ia,  indeed,  the  trao  protilo  of  tho  nor 
hut  hencatli  whi/lh,  more  or  lose,  the  simpler  profile  is 
or  snggefitL^ti,  which  termiimtes  all  the  incUions  of  the  chc 
This  under  profile  will  often  bo  fonnd  to  b©  some  eouditionj 
tli«  ty])e  a  or  h.  Fig.  IXIV. ;  and  tlie  leaf  profile  to  be  ano 
o;<ee  witli  its  fullest  curve  up  iustead  of  down,  lapping  oj 
the  cornice  edge  above,  so  that  the  entire  profile  might  tie  i 
Bidered  as  made  up  of  two  ogee  curves  laid,  like  paekcdl 
ringB,  head  to  tail.     Figures  8  and  9  of  Plat©  XV.  cscmi; 
this  ari-angcinent.     Fig.  7  is  a  heavier  contour,  donbtlcss  > 
posed  in  tlic  same  manner,  but  of  which  I  had  not  m 
the  iunennoBl  profile,  and  which  I  have  given  hero 
complete  tlio  series  whieli,  from  7  to  12  inclnfiive*  exoi 
tlie  gnidual  rcBtnetion  of  the  leaf  outline,  from  its  bold 
jectiou  in  the  cornice  to  Its  most  modest  6er\'ice  iu  thci 
TIiIb  change,  however,  ie  uot  one  which  indicates  differ 
age,  !mt  merely  of  office  and  position  :  tho  Ci>rnice  7  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Bandolo  (1350)  in  St. 
8  from  a  canopy  over  a  door  of  about  the  same  period, 
the  EoiJib  of  the  D(»gareesa  AgiieiJtj  Voider  (141 1).  ID  fr 
of  Fietro  Coniaro  (1361),*  and  U  from  that  of  Andi 
sini  (1347),  all  in  the  chnrcih  of  San  Giov.  and  Paola,  nl 
being  wniice  profiles;  and,  finally,  12  from  a  capital 
rhieal  Palace,  of  fourteen  century  work. 

§  XXIX.  Now  the  reader  will  doubtlees  notice  that  In' 
three  examples,  10  to  12,  the  leaf  lias  a  different  contour  fr' 
that  of  7,  8,  or  9.    This  difference  is  peculiarly  RJgnificant. 


*I  have  lakon  tliose  dWra  toM^\\\v  ^Ttim  ^ftVB.vNRK,-,  ^assia  «b«oIiilt 
rumcj-  to  within  ii  jeax  at  Vwo.  va  Wtw  ol  uo  SmyiTVwMaiv. 
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iTC  always  doaircd  that  tlic  reader  fihoitld  theoretically  con- 
bder  the  capital  n*  a  wmotntrarion  of  the  cornice;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  often  happens  that  the  ctimicc  is,  on  the  eontrarj',  an 
QiirultuU  capital ;  and  ono  of  thu  i'ichuiit  uarJy  furrub  of  the 
Jyzantine  cuniica  (not  given  in  Plate  XV.,  becaneo  its  aepa- 
Uc  character  and  iuiportancy  n}((uire  examination  apart)  is 
lothiiiy-  inoro  tlian  an  uiiroUed  continuation  of  cho  lower  range 
jf  acanrhns  loaves  on  the  Ooriiitliian  capital.     From  this  cor- 
lice  others  appear  to  have  been  derived,  Ukc.e  in  Plate  SVL, 
li  which  tiie  aci\nthu8  ontline  has  become  confused  with  that 
of  the  bonej-suckle,  and  the  rosette  of  the  iwutro  of  the  Ooiin- 
liui  capital  introduced  betweeu  them  ;  and  thus  tlieir  fonus 
^prpoch  more  and  more  to  those  derived  from  the  corntco 
It    Now  if  tlie  leaf  has  the  contour  of  10,  11,  or  13,  Plate 
^,  the  profile  is  oirlior  actually  of  a  capital,  or  of  a  coniice 
arlvod  from  a  capital ;  wlulo,  if  the  leaf  have  tlic  contour  of 
or  8,  the  profile  i«  either  actnally  of  a  cornice  or  of  a  capital 
arivod  from  a  cornice     Wlicrc  the  Byzantines  use  the  acau- 
iiis,  the  Lombards  nsc  the  Pcrscpolitan  wattir-le;t,f ;  but  the 
>nDection  of  tho  cornices  and  capitals  is  exactly  the  same. 
§  xjix.  Thus  far,  hoivover,  we  liave  considered  the  eliarac- 
of  profile  which  are  common  to  the  coniico  and  ciipital 
Wo  have  now  to  note  what  forthcr  decorative  features 
>r  peculiarities  belong  to  tho  capital  itself,  or  result  from  tho 
leoretical  gathering  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

Look  back  to  Fig.  XXH..  p.  110.     The  five  types  there 
ivcn,  ruprceentod  the  five  diilereiit  methods  of  concentration 
the  root  of  cornices,  a  of  Fi^.  V.     Now,  as  many  prolilca 
pf  cornices  ufi  were  developetl  in  Plate  XV.  from  Ihia  cornice 
at,  there  represented  by  tho  dotted  slope,  so  nuiny  may  bo 
Applied  to  each  of  the  five  tj-pes  in  Fig.  XXII., — applied  eim- 
ply  in  a  and  It,  but  with  farther  modifications,  neceBaJlated  by 
I      their  truncations  or  spurs,  in  <;,  d,  and  e. 
I  Tlicn,  thcfc  cornice  profiles  having  been  bo  applied  in  such 

I     Icngtii  and  Blope  or  ia  proper  for  capitals,  tho  fartlior  coudvuwtt. 
I    *oinas  into  effect  describixl  in  Cimptiir  IX.  ^xslw.,  am.?V  «d.^' 
^■tno  of  Hie  comicm  in  Phite  XY.  may  become  t\ie  oboovut  ^ 
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cupi^Al  fnrmcd  ont  of  any  other,  or  ont  of  itself.  The  inf 
of  fonui  tliuii  resultant  cuunot,  as  iimy  wc-U  It)  ftuppoi^l 
extiiijit.c-<l  or  vutal<;giie(l  iu  tbu  k|nico  ;it  preiieiit  perniittod  i 
ns:  l(ut  the  rt-aikT,  unco  luiieter  of  the  principle,  will  uasJly' 
ahlo  to  investigate  for  hiimolf  tho  Byntax  of  all  cxani]»lL£ 
may  occur  to  luin,  and  I  sluUl  only  here,  a«  a  kind  of  ex 
put  bcfort)  him  a  U:w  of  ihwe  which  he  will  nieut  wii 
fnx|ueiitly  in  liig  Venetian  inquiries,  or  whicli  illustrate 
not  hitherto  tuudied  u|K>n,  in  the  di^poaition  of  the  abacus. 

g  xxju.  In  Plate  XVIT.  the  cnpilal  at  tho  to]),  on 
hand,  is  the  mdeet  poe«ibte  gathering  of  tho  plain  CI 
Doric  coruico,  d  of  Plate  XV.    Tho  Rlmft  is  Oiitagoiuil,  i 
the  capital  in  nut  cut  to  fit  it,  but  is  »|uare  at  the  hnsc, 
tlic  curve  of  its  prolilc  projects  on  two  of  its  sides  more 
on  the  other  trvo,  ho  afi  to  make  tlie  aliitcus  oblong,  in  ordec] 
carry  an  oblong  mai^s  of  brickwork,  dividing  one  of  the 
lighU  of    a  Lombard  campanile    at  Milan.     The  ai 
Btretehing  of  the  brickwork,  to  do  what  the  capital 
have  done,  is  very  reinarkahlo.     There  is  here  no 
perimposed  nhaeufi, 

§  xxxn.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand,  at  the  top, ; 
einiply  but  jxirfect  fulfilment  of  all  tlie  requirements  in 
the  first  example  fails.    The  mass  of  brickwork  to  be 
is  exactly  the  Bame  in  size  and  shape;  bnt  instead  of 
tnisted  to  a  single  sliaft,  it  has  two  of  smaller  area  (eofdj 
Cluip.  VIIT,,  g  xm.),  and  all  the  expansion  neeeasary  is 
gracefnlly  attained  by  their  united  capitals,  hewn  ont  of 
Btone.     Take  the  section  of  these  capitals  tlirough  their ! 
and  notliing  ean  be  simpler  or  purer ;  it  is  composed  < 
Plate  XV.,  used  for  tho  capital  itself,  with  c  of  Fig. 
UBcd  for  tlio  ahacne ;  tho  reader  could  hardly  have  a 
little  bit  of  syntax  for  a  first  lesson.     If  the  se<*iion  be 
through  the  fiide  of  the  bell,  the  capital  profile  is  the 
cornices,  a  of  Fig.  V.,  with  the  added  roll.    This  capital] 
somewhat   rBniark-iblc  in  having  its  flidcs  perfectly  srnu^ 
*o/ne  slight  enE:viitnTe\)e\n^^%viji  OTvwi'ciftld  a.  ftaile;  but  it 
all  tho  hotter  as  a  first  exavn^^Q^  tVt  mcXV*A  vA  tviAatfasjO 
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of  order  d,  in  Fig.  XXIL,  p.  110,  and  with  a  concave  ciit,  as 
ia  Fig.  XXI.,  p.  10l>.  Tliwe  two  capitals  are  from  tlie  cloister 
tUu  (luoiiio  of  Yen>iia. 

g  xxsiii.  Tho  luwenuoet  iigiire  in  Plate  XYII.  represents 
c.\qnifiil:ely  tiuishorl  osample  of  tlio  Batne  type,  from  St. 
ieiio  of  Verona.  Above,  at  2,  in  Plate  II.,  tlic  plan  of  tlio 
Imfts  was  ^ven,  hut  I  inadvertently  i-evureed  their  [wsitifm: 
oompariog  that  plan  with  Plato  XVII.,  Plato  11.  must  be 
ield  upside  down.  Tlie  capitals,  with  the  Tiand  connecting 
Ihcni,  are  all  cut  out  of  one  block;  their  profile  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  1  of  Pluto  XV.,  with  II  plaiu  lieiidslone  BiiiH;riinpi]rt,*d. 
TluB  method  of  reduction  is  that  of  order  d  in  Fig.  XXU., 
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bnt  the  peculiarity  of  trcfttmcnt  of  their  truncation  is  higUy 
intere»tJDg.  Fig.  LXV.  represents  the  plana  of  the  capitiils 
at  die  \mi(\  the  ebadcd  parts  being  the  l>ell8 :  the  opun  lino, 
tlie  roll  with  its  connecting  band.  The  boll  of  the  one,  it  will 
hefioen,  ia  the  exact  reverse  of  tlmt  of  tlie  other:  tiic  angle 
,tnin«itions  aj-e,  in  botli,  curved  horizontally  as  well  as  up- 
htly ;  bnt  their  curve  is  oonvcx  iu  the  one,  and  in  the  other 
ve.  Plate  XVll.  will  show^  the  effect  of  both,  with  the 
her  incisions,  to  the  same  depth,  on  the  flaiik  oi  \\\t  tiW"* 
ith  ihti  coiiKH'o  tJuiwaUoii,  which  join  \vU\a  tW  tea^.  oS. 
\ilnrljr  bold  and  kaeu  execution  in  giving  t\vc  atovt 
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of  ita  rather  having  been  cloven  into  it«  form  by  tlie  Bleeps  j 
a  swonl,  than  hj  the  dull  tiarail  of  m  chifiel.    Its  worli 
waa  proud  uf  it,  as  well  ho  might  be :  he  has  written  his : 
upon  it*  front  (1  wonld  tliat  more  of  his  fellowe  Imd  beenj 
kindly  rain),  and  the  goodly  stone  proclaima  for  erer, 
unrrs  de  sascto  gioboio  mk  fecit. 

§  xxxw.  The  reader  will  easily  nndcwtand  that  the , 
fulness  of  tliis  kind  of  truncation,  as  lie  sees  it  in  Plate  X^ 
Boon  soggcKtod  the  idea  of  reducing  it  to  a  Tegetahle  outt 
and  laying  four  licaliiig  leuvcs,  as  it  werc^  npon  Uio  vol 
which  the  sword  had  made.  These  four  loaves,  on  tlio 
cations  of  the  capital,  corivH])Oi)d  to  llio  four  leaves  whic&j 
Baw,  in  like  manner,  extend  theuiselvcs  over  tiic  spnrs  of 
baac,  and,  a&  tliey  increase  in  delicacy  of  execution,  form  t 
of  the  moBt  lovely" groups  of  capitals  whicli  the  Gothic 
mon  over  invented;  represented  hy  two  perfect'  types  in 
capitals  of  the  Piazzctta  columns  of  Venice.  But  this 
group  is  an  isolated  one ;  it  remains  in  tlie  first  eimplicityi 
ounecption  fur  into  the  tliirtccnth  century,  while  aruuiH 
uj)  a  crowd  of  other  forms,  imitative  of  tlie  old  Cor 
and  in  whicli  other  and  younger  loaves  spriug  up  in  Inxii 
growth  among  tlie  primal  four.  The  varieties  of  tlicir 
iiig  we  shall  cnnmeratu  Iieruafter:  one  gcnt'rai  characti 
thcni  all  must  be  noted  here. 

g  XXXV,  The  reader  has  boen  told  repeatedly  *  that 
are  two,  and  only  two,  real  orders  of  cai)ital&,  originally 
Rented  by  the  Corintliian  ajid  the  Doric;  and  distiuguishedj 
the  cuiiKivu  or  cunvex  contours  of  their  belle,  as  bIiowu  I>v  i 
dotted  liiius  at  e.  Fig.  V.,  j).  65.  And  hitherto,  rcRpcotinjiJ 
capital,  WD  have  been  exclusively  concerned  witli  the  met 
in  which  thcftc  two  families  of  suiiplo  coutonra  have 
themselves  together,  and  obtained  reconciliation  to  the 
above,  and  the  shaft  below.  Rut  the  last  paragrajdi  intix)3l 
vs  to  tlie  surface  ornament  disposed  upon  these,  in  the  dij' 
ling  of  which  the  characters  dyseribud  above,  §  xxvni.,wJi 

*Chap.  L  %xix..^V\«n^Vx.'l-.  wifl.C\i».-ft.'S\.\-n. 
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bnt  feebly  marked  In  the  comioc,  boldly  distiogiiUli  anil 
uivide  the  fainiliea  of  the  capital. 
^m  §  xxx\^.  Wlmtcver  the  nature  of  the  oranment  he,  it  mnst 
^Hearly  have  relief  of  some  kind,  and  niiifit  pitsoiiE  projecting 
^Kurfuccs  separfttod  by  incisions.  But  it  is  a  very  material  qxies- 
^Tiou  whetlier  the  contour,  hitherto  broadly  considered  as  that 

I  of  the  entire  boll,  BhalJ  be  tliat  of  the  otiiside  of  tlio  pi-ojectiiig 
hnd  relieved  omaments,  or  of  the  lottorn^  of  the  inci^htm 
Irbich  divHdo  them  ;  whether,  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  first  cut 
but  the  bell  of  our  capital  quite  smooth,  and  thou  eut  farther 
into  it,  with  incisioTis,  whioh  shall  leave  ornamental  forms  in 
j^rclief,  or  whether,  in  originally  cutting  the  contour  of  the  bcU, 
^Brc  shall  leave  projecting  bits  of  stone,  wlucli  we  may  after- 
M'arila  work  into  the  relieved  ornament. 

§  xxAvn.  Now,  look  bark  to  Fig:-  V.,  p.  05.     Clearly,  if  to 
eut  the  already  hoHu\vcd  protilo,  h,  wo  cut  deep  ineisiona 
ito  it,  wcsliall  m  far  weaken  it  at  the  top,  that  it  will  nearly 
all  its  supporting  priwor.     Olcarly,  alao,  if  to  ornament 
e  already  bulging  profile  c  we  were  to  leave  projecting  piccea 
if  stone  outside  of  it,  we  should  nearly  doBtroy  all  ite  relation 
the  original  sloping  line  X,  and  prodnce  an  uiit^eenily  and 
>ndcron8  mass,  hardly  rewgtiizable  as  a  cornice  profile.     It  ia 
ivident,  on  the  othei-  hand,  that  wo  can  afford  to  eut  into  this 
irotilo  Tiithont  fear  of  dcistroying  Jta  dtrength,  and  that  we  can 
'ord  to  leave  projections  outside  of  tlie  other,  without  fear  of 
deetroying  its  lightness.     Snch  is,  accordingly,  the  natural  dis- 
pofiition  of  the  sculpture,  and  tlic  two  great  families  of  capitals 
are  therefore  dietiuguiehud,  not  merely  by  their  concave  and 
convex  xuntours,  but  by  the  oniamentation  being  left  ouUide 
tlio  hell  of  the  one,  and  cut  into  tlic  bell  of  the  other ;  so  that, 
in  cithcT  rase,  tlio  ornamental  portinns  will  fall  between  f/14 
J^ittf'l  lines  at  fi.  Fig.  V.,  and  the  jwinted  oval,  or  vosiqa  ptsci*, 
whieh  ia  traced  by  them,  may  be  called  tlie  Limit  of  ornainen- 
^ktaliun. 

^H     g  xxxiia.  Several  distinctions  in  the  quantity  and  Btyle  oE 
^Bltu  ornament  must  instantly  follow  from  t\ii&  grt^aX  ^iA\?cv«'Cv^nx] 
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the  Doric  profile,  c  of  Fig.  V.,  the  contour  itself  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  surface  of  the  ornamentation,  this  omMneritation 
mnet  be  close  and  united  enough  to  form,  or  at  least  sugg^,  a 
contbiuouB  surface ;  it  mnet,  therefore,  be  rich  in  quantity  and 
close  iu  aggregation ;  otherwise  it  will  destroy  the  massy  char- 
acter of  the  profile  it  adome,  and  approximate  it  to  its  opposite, 
the  concave.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ornament  left  projecting 
from  tlie  concave,  must  be  sparing  enough,  and  dispereed 
enough,  to  allow  the  concave  bell  to  be  clearly  seen  beneath  it ; 
otherwise  it  will  clioke  up  the  concave  profile,  and  approximate 
it  to  its  opposite,  the  convex. 

§  xxxix.  And,  Bceondly,  in  its  style.  For,  clearly,  as  the 
sculptor  of  the  concave  profile  must  leave  masses  of  rough 
stone  prepared  for  liis  outer  ornament,  and  cannot  finish  them  • 
at  once,  but  must  complete  the  cutting  of  the  smooth  bell 
beneath  first,  and  tlien  return  to  the  projecting  masses  (for  if 
he  were  to  finish  these  latter  first,  they  would  assuredly,  if 
delicate  or  sharp,  be  broken  as  he  worked  on ;  since,  I  say,  he 
nuist  work  in  tliis  foreseeing  and  predetermined  method,  he  is 
pure  to  reduce  the  system  of  his  ornaments  to  some  definite ' 
symmetrical  order  before  he  begins);  and  the  habit  of  conceiving 
beforehand  all  that  he  has  to  do,  will  probably  render  him  not 
only  more  orderly  in  its  arrangement,  but  more  skilful  and 
accurate  in  its  execution,  than  if  he  could  finish  all  as  he 
worked  on.  On  the  other  liand,  the  sculptor  of  the  convex 
profile  has  its  smooth  surface  laid  before  him,  as  a  piece  of 
piiwr  on  which  he  can  sketch  at  his  picasnre ;  the  incisions  he 
makes  iu  it  arc  like  tonehes  of  a  dark  pencil;  and  he  is  at 
liberty  tcf  kkuii  over  the  surface  in  perfect  freedom,  with  liglit 
incisions  or  with  deep;  finisliing  here,  so^^iesting  there,  or 
j«?rliaps  in  place.*  leaving  the  surface  alt«.^ther  smooth.  It  is 
ton  to  one.  theivfore.  but  that,  if  he  yield  to  the  temptation,  he 
l»cooiues  in\.'irular  in  di>siirn.  and  nide  in  handling;  and  we 
shall  a^ureilly  find  the  two  fiunilie?  of  capitals  diftinguished, 
the  one  by  iti^  symnietrical.  tlioronchly  oreranised,  and  exquis- 
irolr  extvurod  ornamem,  t\w  other  by  its  nuuhHng,  confused, 
ami  nidcJv  I'liit^ollrtl  on\a.mexrt  *.  TtiiaV^^'^  ^iae  <s^aKt"\saiM^-^hila 
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:  slull  often  have  to  ndmirc  the  difuiiplined  precision  of  tho 

le,  a«d  as  often  to  it^njt  the  irrx^iilar  niduneee  of  tlie  otlitT, 

eliall  tiot  fail  to  tiiid  baliuiciii;^  qiialltica  in  both.      The 

rerity  of  the  disciplinarian  capital  ropresacs  the  power  of  the 

tination ;   it  gradnjilly  degenerates  into  Fonnalism  ;   and 

indolence  whicli  cannot  escape  from  its  stern  demand  of 

ite  workmanship,  socks  refuge  in  e<i|>}isiu  uf  chlablinlie(i 

,  and  loses  iteelf  at  hifit  in  lifeless  nicclianiKiu.    The  lieensu 

the  other,  tliough  often  ahiiBed,  pcmiite  full  cxcrciBo  to  tho 

ttagiuation :    tlic  miiul  of  tlio  eeulptor,  unsluieklwl   hy  'the 

Btics  of  chiselling,  wanders  over  its  orhetl  field  in  eiidlc'ss 

ntafiy ;  iind.  when  ^neroiie  as  'weli  aa  powci-fnl,  repays  the 

ty  which  has  been  gniuted  to  it  with  interest,  by  deveKjj>- 

through  the  utmost  wildness  and  fulness  of  its  thoughtsj  an 

ier  as  mueli  more  nohlc  than  the  njceJianical  fiynmietiy  of 

opponent   school,   as   tlie  domain    which   it   regnlatos  k 

§  XL.  And  now  tlic  render  shall  jndj»c  ivhether  I  had  not 

an  to  cast  aside  the  eo-called  Five  ordere  of  the  llenaissance 

litecttf,  with  tlieir  volutes  and  fillets,  and  to  toll  lum  that 

wore  only  two  real  ordci-s,  and  that  there  conld  never  be 

!.*     For  we  now  find  that  tliesu  two  groat  and  roiU  oniers 

reprcflontative  of  tho  two  great  iufluonoes  whieli  must  for 

divide  the  heart  of  man :  tlio  one  of  Lawful  Biseijjline, 

its  perfection  and   order,  hut  ita  danger  of  degeneracy 

ito  Formalism;  the  other  of  Lawful  Fnjodoin,  whh  ite  vigor 

variety,  bnt  it-e  danger  of  degeneracy  into  Licentiouenoss. 

§  xi,i.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  iUustratiouB  hero  of 

nuoBtelaboratedevolopinentsof  either  order;  they  will  bo  bct- 

'  given  on  a  larger  scale :  but  tho  examples  in  Plato  XV 11.  and 

lVIII.  represent  the  two  mothfidsof  ornament  in  theirearlieat 

jlionco.     The  t\vo  lower  capitals  in  Plate  XVII.  are  a  pure 

[)e  of  the  concave  school ;  tho  two  in  the  centre  of  Plate 

of  the  convex.     At  the  top  of  Plate  XVIII.  are  two 

ibardic  capitals;,  that  on  tho  left  from  8ta.  Sofia  at  Padua, 
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that  on  the  right  from  the  cortile  of  St.  Arabrogio  at  IkCl: 
They  bot}j  have  the  concave  angle  truncation ;  but  "being 
dttte  prior  to  the  time  ichen  Llie  idea  of  thu  concave  bell 
devt>Iopi:d^  thev  lU'e  otheru'ise  left  square,  aiid  decurut&d  witi 
tlio  flnrfece  ornament  characteriatic  of  the  convex  echooL    Tho 
ri'liition  of  tliD  designs  to  each  other  is  interesting;  tho  eroea 
being  pmuiinent  in  tlio  eentro  of  each,  but  morn  riclily  rolioved 
in  that  from  St.  Ambiwgio.    Tlio  two  l)eiieath  are  from  the 
BOiithem  [wrtico  of  St.  Maik*e ;  the  shafts  having  been  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  neither,  in  all  probability,  originally  ia-_ 
tended  for  tlieir  present  place,  they  have  donble  abaci,  of  whic 
the  upiieriiiust  is  tho  cornice  miming  ronnd  the  whole  fa^adt 
Tho  zigzaggfd  oipital  is  highly  runouis  and  in  its  plac«  vei 

efTective  and  beantiful ;  altliongh 
one  of  the  exceptions  which   it 
"waa  al>ove  noticed  tliat  we  should 
Bometimes  find  to  Oie  law  state 
in  §  XV.  above. 

§  xiJi.    The   lower  capit 
■which  is  aJBo  of  the  true  convc 
school,  exhibits  ono  of  tho  eoni 
tions  of  the  ftpnrred  tvpo,  e  o| 
Fig.  XXn.,  respecting  which  or 
or  two  jjoiuta  ninet  he  noticed. 

If  wo  were  to  take  up  tliMfl 
plan  of  tho  simple  @pnr,  reprafl| 
Bcnted  at  e  rn  Fig.  XSU.,  p.  lll>,  and  treat  it,  with  tho  salvia 
leaf,  as  we  did  the  spor  of  the  base,  wc  shonld  have  for  tha 
head  of  our  capital  a  plan  lite  Fig.  LXVl.,  which  is  aotnally^ 
that  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Fondaoo  de'  Tnrchi  at  Venioej 
with  this  only  difference,  that  the  intermediate  cnrvee  betweei 
the  spnrs  would  have  beon  circular:  tlie  reason  they  are  not  so, 
hero,  is  that  tlie  decomtton,  instead  of  bojiig  confined  to  tho 
ppiir,  is  now  spread  over  the  whole  mass,  and  contmira  are 
therefore  given  to  the  intermediate  curves  which  fit  them  for 
ibis  ornament;  the  itiside  shaded  space  being  the  head  of  tho 
abuftf  and  the  outer,  the  aSxitsoA,    TVft  tcuAct  t^^  \^  Yv^ 
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JXVI. »  eharaetcristio  tjpe  of  the  plans  of  tbe  epuired  capitals, 
jiionUly  preferred  hy  tbo  eculjitors  of  the  eouvex  school,  but 
ited  with  iiitiiiite  varUfty,  tlio  ftpiini  oft*n  Ixsiiig  cut  into 
forms,  or  the  inoiaiona  between  them  inuUiplteil,  for 
;r  effect ;  and  in  our  own  Noi-man  capitul  the  type  e  of 
""ig,  XXII.  is  viirionsly  subdivided  by  incisions  on  its  slope, 
ipjnxpximating  in  general  effect  to  many  conditiona  of  the  real 
spurred  type,  «,  but  tofcilly  differing  from  them  in  principle. 

§  XLin.  Tho  treatnieiit  of  the  epur  iti  the  conceive  euliuol  is 
far  more  eompHeatod,  Itcing  borrowed  in  nearly  every  caso 
from  the  origiiml  (I'orinthian.  Its  plan  may  be  generally 
represented  by  Fig.  LXVII.    The  cpur  itself  is  caiTcd  into 

Elg  Lxvm. 
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a  curling  tendril  or  concave  loafj  which  eupportfl  the  project- 
ing angle  of  a  four-eidod  abacus,  whose  hollow  etdee  fall  back 
l>ehiiid  the  bell,  and  haro  generally  a  roectte  or  other  orna- 
ment in  their  centres.  The  raedijBval  architoets  often  pnt 
another  squai-c  abacus  above  all,  as  represented  by  the  shaded 
p'jrtion  of  Fig.  LXTII.,  and  some  masey  conditions  of  this 
arm,  elaborately  onianiented,  are  very  bcaatiful ;  but  it  is  apt 
become  rigid  and  effeminate,  as  aesiiredJy  it  ie  in  tlio  original 
>rintUian,  which  ib  thoroughly  mean  and  meagre  in  it«  wji^t 
idriU  and  abacus. 

S  SI.JV.  Thu  hm-est  cnpit^il  in  Plate  XVIH.  ift  ixom  ^' 
ilMrir'e.  mJ aingukir  in  having  double  epure;  it  te  fUctttlo^o 
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be  compared  vith  the  donlvly  sputrod  base,  also  &om  St  Msi 
in  Plate  XI.  In  other  rci>pects  it  is  a  good  example  of  the 
union  of  breadtli  vi  luass  with  siibUoty  of  curvature,  which 
^oharacterieea  nearly  all  the  spnrrod  cajjitiils  of  the  convex 
J«chooI.  Its  plan  ie  givrn  in  Kig.  LXVIII. :  the  inner  fiha^iod 
circle  is  the  hciid  of  the  Bhaft ;  the  white  crosa,  the  Iwttom 
of  the  capital,  which  expands  itself  into  the  external  8ha<Ied 
portions  at  the  top.  Each  spur,  thus  formed,  is  cat  liko  a 
ebip's  bow,  widi  the  Doric  profile;  the  stirfaces  so  obtained 
arc  then  charged  with  arborescent  ornament 

§  XLV.  I  bliall  not  here  farther  exemplify-  the  conditions  of 
the  treatment  of  the  spur,  tjewmae  I  am  afraid  of  eonf OBiuj*  the 
reader's  mind,  and  diniiniahing;  the  iliBtinctncss  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  differences  hetwecn  the  two  great  orders,  which  it 
has  been  my  i>rincipal  object  to  develope  throoglioiit  this 
chapter.  If  all  my  readers  lived  in  Loudon,  I  could  at  ouco 
ILc  this  diderunee  in  their  minds  by  a  simple,  yet  sumcwhal 
carious  illufitration.  In  many  parts  of  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don, as,  for  instance,  at  tlic  oomers  of  Belgrarc  Sqnare,  and 
the  north  side  of  Grosrenor  Square,  the  Corintliian  capitals  of 
newly-built  houses  ai-e  put  into  cages  of  wire.  The  wire  cage 
is  the  exact  form  of  the  typical  capital  of  the  convex  school ; 
the  Corinthian  capital,  within,  is  a  fiiUKlicd  and  highly  deoo- 
rated  example  of  the  concave.  Tlie  spaxie  between  the 
and  capital  in  the  Hniit  of  oriiamentation. 

§  XL VI.  Those  of  my  readers,  however,  to  whom  this  ilh 
tration  is  inaeccssiblc,  must  be  content  with  the  two  profile*, 
13  and  li,  ou  Plate  XV.  If  they  will  glance  along  the  line 
Kof  eectiods  from  I  to  (t,  they  will  boo  that  the  profile  13  is  their 
P  final  devolupmeut,  with  a  superadded  cornice  for  itsabaenR.  It 
is  taken  from  n  capital  in  a  very  important  ruin  of  a  pnliu-c, 
near  tho  Uialto  of  Venice,  and  hereafter  to  be  desci-ibed  ;  the 
projection,  ontside  of  its  piincipal  curve,  is  tho  profile  of  its 
superadded  leaf  ornamentation  ;  it  may  l»  taken  u^  ono  of  tho 
Si/ujjiest,  yet  a  jKirfect  type  of  tJio  concjtve  group. 

§  XLWU  The  protilo  14  iat\\a.l  of  the  capital  of  the  main 
ohtdt  of  the  northern  pOTtVco  oi  ¥.\.."ttMV;'B,>iM  mca\.W\*s!d 
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t'SHinple  I  ever  met  witli  of  Uio  convex  famDj,  to  wbicli,  in 
'ij  of  the  oentral  inward  bend  of  its  profile,  \t  is  marked  na 
tlisriuctly  belonging,  by  the  bold  eouvcx  curve  at  its  root, 
spnn^ing  from  the  shaft  in  tlio  line  of  tho  Chmtiaii  Doric 
eornice,  and  exactly  reversing  the  structure  of  tho  frther  pn> 
ii  :-.  which  rifles  from  the  shaft,  like  a  pahii  lu;if  from  ita 
feiciii.  Further,  in  the  pro£lo  l^J,  (he  inneriuwt  line  is  that 
of  the  bell ;  but  in  the  prolile  14,  tho  outermost  line  is  timt 
of  the  boll,  and  the  inner  line  is  the  hinit  of  the  incisions  of 
the  chisel,  in  nndcrontting  a  roticnlated  veil  of  ornament,  Biir- 
ronnding  a  ilowor  like  a  lily;  most  ingenionsly,  and,  I  hope, 
j  i-i!y,  conjectured  by  the  Marchose  Selvatico  to  have  boon  in- 
t-  ided  for  an  imitation  of  tlio  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
III. 'II,  which  Hiram  made,  with  "nets  of  checker  work,  and 
wreaths  of  chain  woi'k  for  the  chnpitors  that  wore  on  the  top 
(•f  ilic  [lillars  .  .  .  and  the  cha])iteni  that  were  «]»on  the  toji  of 
tJic*  pillars  were  of  lily  work  iu  the  porch."     (1  Kings,  vu.  17, 

§  XLTin.  On  this  exquisite  capitjJ  thci-e  in  imposed  an 
of  tho  pi"ofilo  with  wliich  we  beg:in  our  invcRtigation 
ago,  the  profile  o  of  Fig.  V.  This  abacus  is  formed  by 
cornice  already  jriven,  a,  of  Plate  XVL  :  and  therefore  we 
ITe,  in  this  lovely  Venetian  capital,  the  (mmniary  of  the  I'o- 
Ita  of  our  investigation,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  :  the 
of  the  first  cornice  ;  tho  decoratiun  of  it,  in  it£  eiuergence 
the  cliiti^ie;d  modeU  ;  the  gathering  into  the  capital ;  the 
srimposition  of  tjie  secondary  ooniicc,  and  the  refinement 
the  bell  of  the  capital  by  triple  curvature  in  the  two  limits 
chiselling.  I  cannot  express  the  exquisite  i-efiuemcntH  of 
carves  on  the  siaall  scale  of  Plate  XY. ;  I  will  give  them 
accurately  in  a  larger  engraving;  but  the  scale  on  which 
By  are  liere  given  will  not  prevent  the  reader  from  pcr- 
iving,  and  let  him  note  it  thonghtfully,  tliat  the  outer  curve 
f  tlie  noble  capital  is  the  one  whieh  wa£  our  iirst  c^iiampJe  of 
j^BOciuted  curves ;  that  T  have  had  no  need,  thronghout  tlio 
'hole  of  our  iny??;rr,  to  refer  to  any  other  OTnMT[\tTvX:s:\  Ww^ 
tan  the  throe  vhich  I  at  first  chose,  tho  8\m\A«6'^  o^  \X\QaieJ 
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which  Nature  set  by  chance  before  me ;  and  that  this  lily,  of 
the  delicate  Venetian  marble,  has  but  been  wrought,  by  the 
highest  hnman  art,  into  the  sfune  line  which  the  donds  disclose, 
when  they  break  from  the  rough  rocks  of  the  flank  of  the 
Matterhom. 


CHAPTEK  XXVin. 

THE  ABCBIVOLT  USD   APEKTCBE. 

I.  If.  the  windows  aiiddoore  of  eome  of  our  best  no: 
cm  Ootliic  buildings  were  bnilt  up,  and  the  oinamcat  of  tliuir 
ij      arcliivoltB  concealed,  tiierc  would  often  remain  little  but  masses 
^^  of  dead  wall  and  unsightly  buttress;  the  wbulc  ritjilttj^  of  tlio 
^  building  consisting  in  the  graceful  proportious  or  rich  inould- 
.       ings  of  its  apertures.     It  is  not  bo  in  the  south,  where,  frc- 
B  quently,  the  aperture  is  a  mere  darlc  epot  on  the  variegated 
V  wall ;  but  there  the  column,  with  its  horizontal  or  cun'cd 
W    architrave,  assumes  au  importimce   of  another  kind,  ociually 
depundeu  t  upon  the  niethode  of  lintel  and  arcluvult  deeuration. 
These,  though  in  their  richnefia  of  minor  variety  they  defy  all 
•^  excmpHticatiou,  may  be  very  broadly  generalized, 
^p        Of  the  mere  lintel,  indeed,  there  is  no  speciiic  decoration, 
[i      nor  can  be ;  it  has  no  organism  to  direct  it*  ornament,  and 
therefore  may  receive  ajiy  kind  and  degree  of  ornament,  ao 
I       cording  to  itB  position.     In  a  Greek  temple,  it  has  meagre  hori- 
TOntal  lines ;  in  a  Ronianci^qne  ehurcli,  it  Wcomee  a  row  of 
nprtght  niches,  with  an  apustle  in  caeb  ;  and  may  iiecome  any- 
thing else  at  the  architect's  wilL    But  the  areli  head  has  a  natu. 
ml  organism,  whicli  separates  its  ornament  into  distinct  famiUes, 
broadly  definable, 

§  It.  In  B|>(!akiiig  of  the  arch-line  and  arch  maeonry,  wo 
aoBidered  the  areli  to  lie  cut  Rtraight  through  the  wall;  bo 
lliat,  if  half  built,  it  would  have  the  appcanincc  at  a,¥ig. 
IXIX.  Bnt  in  the  chapter  on  Foi-m  of  Apertures,  we  found 
th«t  the  Bide  of  the  arch,  or  jamb  of  the  ayertViTC^xm^V  r^XKa. 
ncpthe  to  he  btiroUvd,  so  i\a  to  give  the  aectVoTx  h,^\?,."^^?'^^^*^ 
/ri-oisilj  concaivabh  that  when  two  rangea  ot  -^oxxBiaan* 
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used,  one  otgt  anolTior,  H  would  be  easier  to  Icavo  those  t>e-  „ 
Deutli,  of  a  smaller  diameter,  than  to  bevel  tliem  to  ac<nirat^H^ 
juncUoa  with  Uiose  outside.  "NVlietlier  lo-^ 
iluuiiued  hy  tiiin  I'auilitj,  ur  b^v  dituoiTitire  in- 
stinct, tho  early  nortbcra  bailders  oft 
substUiifo  for  the  Ikjv'cI  the  third  ctmditiouj 
c,  of  Fig.  LXEX. ;  ra  thai,  of  the  tlirea 
forma  in  that  tigtire,  a  belongs  principaUr 
to  the  Kouth^  c  to  the  north,  and  h  indilfcr- 
■■^B         ently  to  both. 

^^^Hj^  ^  ui.  If  the  arch  in  tho  northern  baildi&j; 

^^^P^\       be  very  deep,  its  depth  will  prohaiily  be  at 
^^^Ol      tained  I)y  a  BncccBuon  of  stcpi«,  like  that  ii 
hmC-^    Cf  and  the  richest  reeulta  of  northern  archi*i 
volt   decoration   are  entirely   based   on    the 
aggregittion  of  the  oruament  of  thc&o  i^vcral 
Btcps  ;  while  those  of  the  south  are  only  tho 
complete  finiah  and  perfection  of  tlic  omj 
meat  of  one.     In  this  oniament  of  the  eingl^ 
arcli,  the  points  for  general  note  are  very  fewj 
§  IT.  It  was,  ill  tho  firpt  instance,  derived  from  the  cJBB6i< 
arcliitravo-,*  and  tho  early  Romaneeque  arehes  are  nothini?  bnt' 
such  an  architrave,  bent  ronud.     The  horizontal  linca-  of  the. 
latter  become  semicircnlar,  but  their  importance  and  value 
main  exactly  the  game;  their  continuity  is  pixterved  acro£8 
tlic  vout^^uire,  and  the  joints  and  functions  of  the  latter  are' 
etiidionsly  eonoealed.    A&  tlie  builders  get  aecuetomed  to  the 
arcli,  and  love  it  better,  they  ceafo  to  Ix;  af^hamed  of  its  stnio^H 

•    tuce  :  tlio  vDussoirs  be^  to  sliow  tliemselvee  confidently,  antfl 
fight  for  precedence  with  tlio  architrave  lines ;  and  there  m  an' 
entanglement  of  the  two  etmctnre*,  io  coTwe^acncc,  lik«  rh* 

I    circular  and  radiating  lines  of  a  cobwcts until  at  last  the  archij 
*  The  aTt:hitT«v»  Is  prDfier);  Uie  borisooul  rw««  o{  aoDelaidaciaM 
lof»  of  the  pnittTS  in  Qnckbultdinire,  and  ixmimmfymtakti  with  hortxtv, 
tai  lioea.  oMaiD«d  bj-  eliiihl  piojectknaot  te  «BlaBb,^A&«W.  W  ^tatae 
aboro  in  the  ricltcr  o«xief\  by  a  maU,  contem. 
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bsve  Knes  get  worsted,  and  driven  away  ontside  of  the  vona- 
wirs;  being-  poruuttcd  to  stay  at  all  only  on  condition  of  their 
dressing  theiufielvoB  in  intidiieval  coetiuuo,  a&  m  the  plate  op- 
podte. 

V.  In  other  caflee,  however,  Iwforo  the  entire  diBoointitTim 
of  llie  architravo,  a  treaty  of  peapfl  ib  Bignod  Iwtwoen  tlie  ad- 
TCKc  parties  on  these  tertiis :  That  tlio  arehitruvu  sliall  en- 
tirely dismiss  its  inner  three  meagre  lines,  and  leave  the  space 
ftf  them  to  tlie  voussoire,  to  display  themselves  after  llieir 
maimer  J  but  tliat,  in  return  for  this  coueeseiou,  the  architrave 
ikli  }iavo  leave  to  exjiand  the  small  coniico  which  usually 
termiiiatea  it  (the  rwidcr  had  Iiettor  look  at  the  original  form 

t  of  the  EriMihtlienrn,  in  tliu  iniiidlu  uf  Uie  Elgin  room  of 

Iritish  Mnseuni)  into  lioUler  prominence,  and  even  to  put 
l«  nnder  it,  as  if  it  worn  a  roof  oomiee,  and  thus  mark 

3  tK>ld  shadow  the  terminal  line  of  the  voussolrs.  This 
ewidition  is  seen  in  the  arch  from  St.  Pietro  of  Pi&toja,  Plato 
XHL,  above. 

g  VI.  If  the  (lothic  spirit  of  the  building  bo  thoroughly 

^firmined,   and    nctoriona,    the.   architrave  cornice   is   eom- 

to  rcliiiqnish  its  classical  form,  and  take  the  profile  of  a 

lie  cornice  or  drii>stone ;  while,  in  other  cases,  as  in  imieh 
of  tlie  Gotliiu  of  Vuivija,  it  is  forwd  tu  dieappwir  altogether. 
&t  the  vonasoii*s  then  concede,  on  the  otiier  Iiand,  so  mnch 
of  tlieir  di/jnity  as  to  receive  a  ninnin^  oninmont  nf  foliage  or 
iWmalts,  like  a  chissieal  frieze,  and  contimiotw  round  tlie  arch. 
In  fael,  the  contest  between  the  advursarica  may  lie  seen  mn- 
ning  through  all  the  early  architecture  of  Italy :  sncccss  in- 
idming  sometimes  to  the  one,  eomctimea  to  the  other,  and 
■^irioiB  kinds  of  ti-uee  or  reconeiiiation  being  effected  between 
"tm:  sometimes  merely  formal,  sometimes  honest  and  affoc- 
tiwteto,  bnt  with  no  regular  succesfiioii  iu  time.  The  greatest 
'^ttory  uf  the  vouseoir  is  to  uunJIiikCo  the  cornice,  and  re 
itive  an  ornament  of  its  own  outhnc,  and  entirely  limited 
Vita  own  joints :  and  yet  this  may  l>c  seen  in  the  very  early 
•fiettf  Mnrano. 
^  ni.  The  most  usual  condition,  however,  \b  \iiaA.  ww.Vs  «»^ 
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Jho  two  inoDibcTB  aboTo  deeerihodj  §  v.,  ind  wliich  may  be 
generally  rr^prcscntcd  by  tho  archiToll  bcc- 
tion  a,  I'ig.  LXX. ;  and  from  tliiit  dosoond 
a  family  of  GotUic  arcliivolt*  of  tlie  liiglt- 
eet  importauce.  For  Uie  cornice,  thas  at* 
taelied  to  the  arch,  stiffens  exactly  the  Kime 
changed  as  tlto  level  cornice,  or  capital;  ru- 
ccivc«,  in  due  time,  its  elaborate  ogoc  pro- 
file and  leaf  ornaments,  lilte  Fig.  8  or  9  of 
I'late  XT. ;  and,  when  the  shaft  loses  its 
sliapo,  and  is  lost  iu  the  later  Gotliic  jaml>, 
tlie  arcliirolt  lias  inllacucc  enough  to  intro- 
duce this  ogee  proJito  iu  the  jamb  aUo, 
tlirongh  the  banded  impost:  and  we  immediately  find  onr- 
eelvcs  involved  in  deep  encccaeiong  of  ogee  mouldings  in  sides 
of  doore  and  irindows,  wliich  never  would  have  been  thongbt 
of,  but  for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  cljissical  architrave 
to  tho  attempts  of  the  vuugeoir  at  its  degradation  or  banisliment. 
§  nn.  This,  then,  will  be  tho  first  great  head  under  whicU 
wc  shall  in  future  find  it  convenient  to  arrango  a  hii^  nuin- 
Hbcr  of  archivolt  decorations.  It  is  the  distinctively  Sonthcm 
and  Byzantine  form,  and  typically  represented  by  the  eection 
a,  of  Fig.  LXX. ;  and  it  is  snscuptible  of  ainioet  every  siwcies 
of  surface  ornament,  respecting  which  only  this  general  law 
may  be  asserted ;  that,  while  the  outslrlo  or  vertical  pnrfaco 
may  pro]wrly  bo  decorated,  and  yet  tho  soffit  or  under  surface 
left  plain,  tlio  soffit  is  never  to  be  decorated,  and  tho  outer 
enrfaoo  left  plain.  Mnflh  bcantifnl  scnlptnrc  is,  in  the  beat 
Byzantine  buildings,  half  loet  by  being  put  under  eoffita ;  but 
tho  eye  is  led  to  discover  it,  and  oven  to  demand  it,  by  tlie 
rich  chasing  of  the  outside  of  the  vonasoira.     It  would  have 

Pboen  an  liyjwcriey  to  carve  them  estcrnaUy  only.  But  Ihero 
is  not  the  smallest  cvcuso  for  carving  the  Boftit,  and  not  the 
outside ;  for,  in  tluit  case,  we  apjirciach  the  building  under  tlie 
fdcA  of  its  being  j«rfectly  plain  ;  we  do  not  look  for  thy  soffit 
docor&tion,  alid,  of  ooureo,  do  uot  eee  \\, ;  ot»  \i  -^v.  do,  it  is 
mvzvly  to  regret  that  it  sliou\i\  i\ot\M  va  «.\*x*urt  v^a«i-  Vs 
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the  Ren«ssance  arcbitecte,  it  msy,  purlia}^,  fur  onoe,  be  coti' 
ffldered  a  merit,  that  they  pnt  their  bad  decoralioa  systemat- 
icvMy  in  tho  places  whei-c  wc  ehould  Ica^t  expect  it,  aiid  can 
soldomcBt  see  it : — Appr.taching  l3io  Sciuila  di  San  Rocco,  you 
probably  will  regret  the  extreme  plainness  and  barrenness  of 
the  window  traceries ;  hut,  if  you  will  go  very  dose  to  tho 
wall  beneath  the  windows,  yon  may,  on  snnny  days,  discover  a 
quantity  of  panel  decorations  wliich  the  iogeuloas  architect  has 
oonooalod  under  tho  soffits. 

The  etietorn  of  decoratiTig  the  arch  soffit  with  panelutig  is  a 
Komau  appiieation  of  the  trifek  roof  ornament,  which,  what- 
ever its  intrinsic  merit  (eoinpare  Glinp.  XXIX.  §  rv.),  may 
rationally  be  Hpplicd  t«  iiraggon  vanlts,  a.s  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
to  arch  soMta  under  which  one  walks.  But  the  BcnaisitancQ 
arcliitect**  iiad  not  wit  enough  to  reflect  that  peo]>le  usually  do 
not  walk  through  windows. 

§  IX.  So  far,  then,  of  the  Southern  arcluVoU:  In  Fig. 
LXTX.,  nl>orc,  it  mil  ho  romemhered  that  n  roprcftcnts  the 
gimpleet  form  of  the  Northeni.  In  the  farther  development 
of  this,  which  we  liave  next  to  consider,  tho  vouHBoirs,  in  con- 
pof|Dcrico  of  their  own  negligence  or  over-oonfidence,  siistain  a 
total  and  irrcc'oveniblo  dofoat.  That  archivolt  is  in  ita  mu-liost 
conditions  perfectly  pure  and  undecorated,— the  mniplest  and 
rndcBt  of  Gothic  forms.  Neeeasarily,  wlicn  it  falls  on  the  pier, 
and  meets  that  of  the  opposite  arch,  the  entire  section  of 
masonry  is  in  the  Kliajjc  of  a  cross,  and  is  carried  by  tho  cross- 
let  aliuft,  wliich  wo  above  stated  to  be  distinctive  of  Nortliem 
derign.  I  am  more  at  a  Iobb  to  account  for  the  sudden  and 
6xed  ilevelopniont  of  this  type  of  archivolt  than  for  any  other 
ardiiteclnral  transition  with  which  I  am  acqnaintcd.  But 
there  it  ic,  [ture  and  finiily  established,  as  early  as  the  building 
of  St.  Micliele  of  Pavia;  .ind  we  have  theneeforwarU  only  to 
obeerve  wliat  comes  of  it. 

8  s.  We  find  it  first,  as  T  said,  perfectly  barren  ;  coniico 
and  arcJiitrave  altogi^tlicr  ignored,  the  existence  of  stt'i\x  *Cft\\\^ ^ 
practically  denied,  and  a  plain,  dccp-cut  Toccea  "wVlV  4  ^\'ft.i^ 
jD^A/Tfi/M/rfoip  occnpyhg  tlmr  place.    T!\io  you«.qVc%»  A\vcS 
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ing  tlieir  great  advorsarf  utterly  defeated,  are  nt  no  trouble 
to  show  themeelvos ;  vi&ible  cnougli  in  both  the  upper  uk 
under  arehivolts,  i\iey  are  contunt  to  wait  tlifl  tiniu  wliuii, 
miglit  liave  l>ecn  Loped,  t]my  should  receive  a  new  decoratioc 
peculiar  to  thcmselvps. 

g  XI.  lu  thia  state  of  paraljsifl,  or  expoetation,  their  fliinl 
is  turned  by  an  insidious  chamfer.     The  edges  of  the  two  great 
blank  arcbivoltjs  are  felt  to  be  painfully  cougpicuous;  all  th« 
four  ai-c  at  onco  beaded  or  chamfered,  as  at  ft,  Fig.  hXX,;  a" 
rich  group  of  deep  line?,  niiiniug  conceutrically  with  the  aruli, 
is  the  result  on  the  iufituiit,  and  the  fate  of  the  vouKsoirs  is 
BCJiIcd.     Tliey  BniTondcr  at  once  withont  n  stmgglo,  anil  uncon- 
dirtoniilly ;  the  chnmferR  deepen  and  multiply  them&elvcis  cover   ii 
the  EofHt,  ally  themselves  with  other  forms  resulting  frou^f 
grouped  shafts  or  traceriuti.  and  settle  into  the  iiifxtricablu  ricti- 
ness  of  the  fully  developed   Gothic  jjmib  and  arch ;  farther^^ 
compLiuated  in  tlic  end  by  tlio  addition  of  niches  to  tliel^f 
rcocsges,  fw  above  desi-ribed.  " 

III.  The  voussoirs,  in  despair,  go  over  to  tlie  claseical 

ip,  in  hope  of  receiving  some  help  or  toleni^oe  from  their 
tormor  enemies.  They  rcjceive  it  indeed :  but  as  traitors  should, 
to  their  own  eternal  dishonor.  Thoy  arc  sharply  eiuKiIlcd  at 
the  jointa,  or  rusticated,  or  cut  uito  maslie  and  satyre'  hwida, 
and  so  8ct  forth  and  pilloried  in  the  various  detestable  forms  i 
■which  the  simplest  ia  given  above  in  Plato  XIII.  (on  the  left); 
aJtd  otbcre  may  be  seen  in  nearly  every  large  building  in  Jjat 
don,  more  especially  in  the  bridges;  and,  as  if  in  pnre  spite  at 
the  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  arcliivolt,  thoy  ai-e 
now  not  eontout  with  vigorously  aboxring  their  latei'al  joints, 
but  Bha[>e  thentseh'es  into  right-angled  etejieat  their  licadr 
cutting  to  pioees  their  limiting  line,  which  otherwise  wotilt 
have  bad  8^^npathy  with  that  of  the  arch,  and  fitting  thomsdvc 
to  their  new  friend,  the  Rciiaifieanco  Knicd  Copy-book  wall 
It  had  Ikjcu  better  they  had  died  ten  times  over,  in  their  owa' 
ancient  cause,  thau  thus  prolonged  their  existence. 

§  xm.  Wo  bid  them  farewell  in  their  dishonor,  to  retnm 
■to  oar  victorious  cliamler.    It  \Kwi  u»A,  ^«  »*\A,  i^VitaAued  so 
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capy  a  conquest,  uiilosi  by  the  help  of  certain  fomia  of  the 
ffTOTipcHl  shaft.  The  chamfer  was  quite  enongli  to  decorate 
llie  arcbivolts,  if  iJicrc  were  )io  more  than  two  ;  hut  if,  as 
abovo  noticed  in  §  hi.,  tbe  iircbivoU  was  very  deep,  and  cora- 
poe«d  of  a  succesinon  of  gudi  staps,  the  miiltitudo  of  chauifor- 
iug»  wcrc  felt  to  be  weak  and  insipid,  uud  tiutcud  of  dealing 
"U'ltli  the  uut^ido  cdge8  uf  the  archivolts,  the  ^ruiip  wufi  Eofir 
cnod  by  introducing  Eolid  eliafts  in  their  dark  inner  angles. 
TliiA,  tlio  manliest,  and  beet  condition  of  tbe  early  northom 
jamb  and  archivolt,  is  represented  in  section  at  fig.  1 3  of  Plate 
II. ;  and  its  sinipleat  aspect  in  Plate  V.,  from  the  Broletto  of 
Como, — an  itittrusting  cxa-mple,  buc-aiise  there  the  vouKsoirs 
Itoing  in  the  uiid^t  of  their  abovo-descrilHsd  soatUcm  cuntcst 
with  tbe  architrave,  wore  bettor  [irejMired  for  t]io  flank  attack 
n[Kin  ibem  by  tite  shaft  and  .ciiamfer,  and  make  u  noble  reaist- 
nnce,  witli  the  help  of  color,  in  which  even  the  shaft  itself 
^tB  slightly  wonted,  and  cut  across  in  ncvcriil  places,  like 
I'Gcncral  Zach's  eolmnn  at  Marengo. 

I  XIV.  The  shaft,  however,  rapidly  mllios,  and  brings  up  ite 

[own  peculiar  decorations  to  its  aid ;  and  the  intermediate  nrelii- 

'  yi»Ub  receive  ninning  or  panelled  ornariente,  aleo,  until  we  reach 

Itbe  esqnisitely  rich  eonditloiis  of  our  own  Norman  archivolts, 

[and  of  the  parallel  Lombardic  designs,  anch  as  the  entraneo  of 

[the  Unomo,  and  of   Kan  Fenno,  at  Verona.     This  change, 

[however,  occupies  little  time,  and  takes  place  pnncipaJly  la 

doorways,  owing  to  lie  greater  thiekncaw  of  wAl,  and  depth  of 

|srchivolt ;  £0  that  we  iind  the  rich  diafted  ^uccesction  of  oma- 

ient,  in  the  doonvay  and  window  aperture,  aseooiatcd  with  tho 

[earliest  and  rudest  double  archivolt.,  in  tbe  nave  arcbes,  at  St. 

JHiclude  of  Pavia.      Tlie  nave  arches,  therefore,  are  most 

Ivsnally  treated  by  the  chamfer,  and  the  vouesojiv  are  titers 

lU'feated  much  sooner  than  by  the  shafted  arraTigements,  which 

Ihey  reeist,  as  we  saw,  in  the  sonth  by  color ;  and  oven  in  tlie 

lorth,  though  forrwl  out  of  thoir  own  shape,  they  take  that  of 

Uiirdti*  or  iiionfllerrf'  head?,  which  for  some  time  peck  and  piweK 

rolla  of  the  archivolt  to  their  hearts^  c<mtctvl-,  ^\\\\tt'Or 

Uirman  zi^.ag  ornament  allies  itself  w\tVi  iVeitx,  ew^  va^7J 
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often  restraining  itself  amicably  between  the  joints  of  e^ch 
B    Tonssoir  in  tlie  ruder  work,  and  even  in  the  highly  finisbt 

urdies,  distinctly  preeenting  a  coiiceiitrio  or  simlike  arraiif 
I         ment  of  lines  ;  ro  iimcli  «>,  a«  to  prompt  the  conjtictnrc,  abovi 

IBtat*<l,  Cbap.  XX.  §  xxti.,  that  all  «nch  ornaments  were  Ui- 
tended  to  !«  typical  of  light  iaeuiiig  fruiii  the  orb  of  the  aivh 
I  doubt  the  intention,  but  acknowledge  the  rcseniblaTicc ; 
which  perhaps  goes  far  to  account  for  the  never-failing  delight 
fulnesa  of  this  xigzn^  decoration.  The  diminution  of  the  zig*' 
K8g,  as  it  gradually  Rliarce  the  defeat  of  the  vouESoir,  and  is  at 
last  overwhelmed  by  the  complicated,  railroad-liko  flueney  of 
{lie  litter  Gothic  uiuuIdiiigH,  is  to  mo  one  of  the  saddest  sights 
in  the  draina  of  architecture. 

§  XT.  One  farther  cireumstanco  is  deserving  of  especial  wot 
in  Plate  V.,  tiic  greater  depth  of  the  voniwoirs  at  the  top  of 
the  arch.    This  has  Ijcen  above  alluded  to  as  a  feature  of  good^ 
construction,  Obap.  XI.,  §  m. ;  it  is  to  bd  noted  now  a&  on^H 
BtUl  more  valuable  in  decoration:  for  when  we  arrive  at  tJio 
deep  Bucceesion  of  concentric  archivolts,  with  which  norther 
portida,  and  many  of  tlio  aBSociatGd  windows,  arc  headed,  wi 
immediately  find   a  rliffinilty  in  reconciling  the  outer  cniT< 
■with  the  inner.    If,  as  is  sometimea  the  case,  the  width  of  tlK 
group  of  archivolta  be  twice  or  three  time*  that  of  the  inner 
aperture,  tlie  iiuier  arch  may  be  distinctly  pointed,  and  tb< 
outer  one,  if  drawn   with  concentric  arcs,  approximate  vcrj 
nearly  to  a  round  arch.    This  ia  actually  the  case  in  tlio  laU 
Gothic  of  Verona ;   fho  outer  Hno  of  tlic  ardiivolt  having 
hardly  perceptible  point,  and  every  inner  arch  of  course  form^ 
ing  the  point  more  distinctly,  till  the  iimermost  becomcii 
lancet    By  far  the  nobler  method,  however,  is  that  of  tho 
pure  early  IlaL":ui  Gothic;  to  mahe  every  outer  arch  a  maynl^m 
Jiod  f{U'-«imUe  of  the  innermost  one,  every  iirc  inclading  th^m 
eamc  nnraber  of  degrees,  but  degrees  of  a  larger  cirela.     Tho 
result  is  the  condition  represented  in  Plate  V.,  often  funnd  in 
/fir  btiJder  developinont ;  exquiwiely  springy  and  elastic  in  it 
exprcmonf  and  entirely  free  from,  Uva  heaviness  and  monotoni 
\of  the  deep  northern  ardiVvolte. 
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§  m.  "Wo  Iiavc  not  Epoken  of  tho  interiiieJiate  form,  ft,  of 

.  LXTX.  (which  its  convoinence  for  admiBsdon  of  light  has 

red  coiiiinoii  in  jiearly  alJ  arcliitecturoB),  because  it  has 

itions  peculiar  to  itself:    in  the  nortli  it  Eometimes 

gbares  the  face  of  the  onCer  arcliitrave,  aud  is  channelled  into 

longitudinal  mouldings ;  eometimea  remains  emootli  and  uiassy, 

as  iu  military  ai-uHtecture,  or  in  the  siniplur  fonnn  of  domcetic 

d  eccIeBiastieal.     In  Italy  it  receives  Burfacc  ilecoration  lilro 

10  aitJiitnivc,  but  has,  perhaps,  eoraething  of  pccnliar  expres- 

3on  in  Iwing  placed  hctwcon  the  tracery  of  the  window  within, 

nd  its  shafts  and  tabernacle  work  without,  as  in  the  Duonio 

(tt  Floroncc :  in  this  position  it  is  always  kept  smootli  in  bui"- 

face,  and  inlaid  (or  painted)  with  delicate  arabesques ;  whiJo 

tlic   tracery  and   the  tabernacle  work  are  richly  Bculptnred. 

he  example  of  its  ti-eatmcnt  by  colored  voufifloirs,  given  in 

late  XIX.,  may  l>o  nseful  to  the  resuler  aa  a  kind  of  central 

xprcfision  of  the  aperture  decoration  of  the  pure  Italian 

Juthic; — aperture  de(viration  proper;  applying  no  shaft  work 

the  jambfl,  but  leaving  the  bevelled  opening  unenriched; 

ng  on   the  outer  arcliirolt   the  TOU&Eoirs  and   concentric 

iirehitnive  in  reconcilemcut  (tho  latter  having,  however,  some 

Mnnoction  with  the  Norman  zigzag) ;  and  beueatli  them,  tho 

pure  Itah'an  two-pieced  and  inid-cnspcd  arch,  with  rich  cusp 

ecoratJott.    It  is  a  Veronese  arcli,  probably  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  and  finialied  with  extreme  care;  the  red  portions  are 

all  in  brick,  delicately  cast ;  and  the  most  remarkable  feature 

i  tlie  whole  ia  the  small  piece  of  brick  inlaid  on  the  angle  of 

Btouo  vouseoir,  with  a  most  just  feeling,  which  Gvury 

t  will  at  once  nnderHtand,  that  the  color  ought  nut  tu  bu 

go  all  at  once. 

§  xxn.  Wo  have  traced  the  various  conditions  of  treatment 
the  arcliivolt  alone;  but,  exct-pt  in  what  has  been  said  of 
,e  pecnliar  exp«»sion  <tf  tlic  vouiisoirs,  we  might  thronghont 
lavo  fii«)kt!u  in  the  same  terms  of  the  jamb.  Even  a  parallel 
tjie  expression  of  the  vouesoir  maybe  fovui4\u  \X«i\«wv- 
ic  and  Kowhtn  divisions  of  tlic  shafte,  \y^  i\^i.'A^gb  axvC 
ttJler  tnnsreive  onmiiwittation,  which  m  tlie  titiA  arft  bA  ««*sl 
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away  by  the  canaliculated  mouldiiigs.  Then,  in  the  recesses 
of  these  and  of  the  archivolts  alike,  the  niche  and  etatne  deeo- 
ration  develops  itself;  and  the  vaulted  and  cavernous  apertures 
are  covered  with  incrustations  of  fretwork,  and  with  every 
various  application  of  foliage  to  their  fantastic  mouldings. 

§  xvm.  I  have  kept  the  inquiry  into  the  proper  ornament 
of  the  archivolt  wholly  free  from  all  confusion  with  the  ques- 
tions of  beauty  in  tracery;  for,  in-  fact,  all  tracery  is  a  mere 
multiplication  and  entanglement  of  small  archivolts,  and  its 
cusp  ornament  is  a  minor  condition  of  that  proper  to  the  span- 
dril.  It  does  not  reach  its  completely  defined  form  until  the 
jamb  and  archivolt  have  been  divided  into  longitudinal  mould- 
ings ;  and  then  the  tracery  is  formed  by  the  innermost  group 
of  the  shafts  or  fillets,  bent  into  whatever  forms  or  foliations 
the  designer-may  choose;  but  this  with  a  delicacy  of  adapta- 
tion which  I  rather  choose  to  illustrate  by  particular  examples, 
of  which  we  shall  meet  with  many  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry, 
than  to  delay  the  reader  by  specifying  here.  As  for  the  con- 
ditions of  beauty  in  the  disposition  of  the  tracery  bars,  I  see 
no  hope  of  dealing  with  the  subject  fairly  but  by  devoting,  if 
I  can  find  time,  a  separate  essay  to  it — ^which,  in  itself,  need 
not  be  long,  but  would  involve,  before  it  could  be  completed, 
the  examination  of  the  whole  mass  of  materials  lately  collected 
by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  English  architects  who 
have  devoted  their  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  which 
are  of  the  highest  value  as  iUustrating  the  chronological  snc- 
cession  or  mechanical  structure  of  tracery,  but  which,  in  most 
cases,  touch  on  their  (esthetic  merits  incidentally  only.  Of 
works  of  tliis  kind,  by  far  the  best  I  have  met  with  ia  Mr. 
Edmund  Shai-pe's,  on  Decorated  Windows,  which  seems  to  me, 
as  far  as  a  cursory  glance  can  enable  me  to  judge,  to  exbanst 
the  subject  as  respects  English  Gothic;  and  which  may  be 
recommended  to  the  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
as  containing  a  clear  and  masterly  enunciation  of  the  general 
principles  by  wliich  the  design  of  tracery  has  been  regulated, 
Jj-om  its  iirst  development  to  It*  'iivaV  ie^a&svVwsa.. 
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§  I.  The  mo(Jc8  of  depora.tioa  hitherto  conBidereti^  havchoen 

inimoti  to  thf  exteriore  aiiJ   iiiteriom  uf  nil  noblo  builtlingu; 

;id  wo  liave  takeu  no  noticse  of  the  various  kinds  of  oriiaiiient 

"which  require  protection  from  weather,  and  am  ncc-essarily 

>niined  to  interior  work.     But  in  dio  case  of  tho  roof,  tlio 

teriur  and  interior  treatments  becoiae,  as  we  saw  in  con- 

ction,  eo  also  in  decoration,  separated  bj  broiul  and  bold 

i£tinctiou9.     Otia  sido  uf  a  wall  it*,  \u  iiioBt  vaae^  the  same  us 

otlior,  and  if  its  Btnictnro  be  oonocaled,  it  is  mostly  on  tlio 

side  ;  but,  in  the  roof,  the  onatoniical  stmctnre,  out  of  which 

ccoralion  should  naturally  eprini;,  is  visible,  if  at  all,  iu  the 

tenor  only ;  so  that  the  Rubject  of  intcrniil  omiiniont  becomes 

hoth  wide  and  important,  and  tliat  of  external,  couipariUivuly 

Bulionlinato. 

g  II.  Now,  so  lonp  «8  we  were  Koncemed  prfncipariy  with 
outside  of  hmMinjjs,  wc  might  with  safety  leave,  cvprcs- 
(ional  character  out  of  the  question  for  the  time,  hecanse  it  is 
ivot  to  Ije  expected  tliat  all  peretine  who  pass  the  huildinjr,  i>r 
it  from  a  distance,  i^hall  be  In  the  lemjier  which  the  bitild- 
irui  h  properly  intended  to  induce ;  bo  that  omnmontB  pomo- 
wlmt  ot  varinnrc  with  this  temper  may  often  bo  employed 
externally  without  jiainfid  cfTcnt.  Bnt  thoRc  ornaments  wonld 
b<!  tnadmiwihle  in  tlio  interior,  for  those  who  enter  will  for  the 
Lo8t  part  either  he  in  the  proper  temper  which  the  building 
niree.  or  desirous  of  acqnirinfj  it.  (Tlie  distinction  is  not 
ijjHliy  olKorved  by  the  mediji?ral  builiicrfi,  aiw\  ^cA^'WY*'^-"  ^  I 
\mfanc  eahjeetA,  oacnr  in  tJie  jnt^rinr  of  c^mreVca^ \1^^*^^ 
w.  capita,  brackets,  and  such  othur  ^orUo^ffi  o^ 
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ornament :  but  we  do  not  fiad  tlie  interior  wall  covered  with 
liuTitiiig  and  battle  pieces,  as  often  tJie  Lombardic  extoriorB.) 

I      And  thuii  the  ulterior  L'xprefision  of  the  roof  or  ceiling  )>cconiQBfl 
nece^arily  so  vaiiuuiij  and  tho  kind  and  dcgrco  of  titting  deco^ 
ration  m  dependent  npon  particular  cJrcumstAncos,  that  it  Sa 
nearly  imjiowiblo  to  clatwify  its  methods,  or  limit  its  application. 

I  §  oi-  1  have  little,  therefore,  to  say  here,  and  that  touehioj^ 

rather  the  omission  than  tho  selection  of  dceoration,  as  far  a^^ 
regards  ulterior  rooting.     Whether  of  tinil>er  or  stone,  roofs 
ai-e  necL'i«ju-ily  divided  into  surfaces  and  rjl»  or  beams; — ev 
facus,  llat  or  earved  ;  ribs,  traversing  thcae  iti  the  dircctio: 
where  niaiu  strongth  is  rt-qnircd  ;  or  beainR.  filling  the  !iolI(»; 
of  the  dark  gable  witli  the  intricate  roof-tree,  or  snppo: 

I      tho  flat  ceiling.     Wherever  the  ribs  and  beaiiig  are  £diuply  and 
uiuUlectedly  arranged,  there  i&  no  dilHt-ulty  abont  de<foration; 
the  beams  may  bo  cai-vcd,  the  ribe  moulded,  and  the  eye 
iuitit^ticd   at  onec;   but  when  Uic  vaulting  is  nnnhbod,  as 
plain  wa^on  vaults  and  much  excellent  early  GothiCtOr  w^ 
the  cyiliiig  is  fl»t,  it  becoincfi  a  difficnlt  question  how  far  fh 
Berviees  may  receive  oni;un«nlatiun  ludejKrudent  of  tbeii"  st 

I     tnre.    I  have  never  myself  seen  a  fiat  ceiling  saiisfactorily 

'      decorated,  oxeept  by  painting :  tlicre  h  much  good  and  fan 
Jul   panelling   in   old   English   domeetJc  arcliitccturc,  but 

I      alwavf'  is  in  some  degree  mcatiinglees  and  mean.     Tlie  flat 
ingfi  of  Venice,  as  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocoo  and  Do 
Palace,  have  in  their  vast  panellings  some  of  the  noblest 

1     ings  (on   ati-otchnd  ranvas)   wluch  the  world  possesses: 
this  is  all  very  well  for  the  ceiling:  but  one  would  rather  ha 

I     the  ]>ainting  in  a  Iwtter  place,  egpeciallj  when  the  rain  soa 
through  iin  canvas,  as  I  bavo  seen  it  doing  through  many 
noble  Tintorut     On  the  whole,  flat  ceilings  are  as  much  to 
avoided  as  possible;  and,  \vhen   neiicesary.  perhaps  a  pancll 

I     ortiumentatlon  with  rich  colored  patteitis  h  tjic  most  satisfrin, 
and  loses  least  of  valnablo  labor.     Bnt  I  leave  the  qucsti 

^^  thi-'  reader's  thought,  being  myself  exceedingly  undocid 

l»/n?<rfjng-  it :  except  only  UmeVw^  oue  ^^int — tJiat  a  bl 

Ic&iJw/;  is  not  to  be  redeemed  \>:f  a.  A«wiw^«A  N«ASX»tox 
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§  IV.  I  Iiave  a  more  coiifirintHi  opinion,  however,  roRpecting 

le  dct-'oration  of  ciii'vod  surfiuxH.     TJio  majuBty  of  a  roof  Ja 

e%-er.  I  tluufc,  bo  gruat,  an  when  tlic  eye  can  pass  uiidietiirbed 

vor  tUe  wMirso  of  all  it*  curvatures,  and  trace  die  djimg  of  tbo 

ladows  along  its  Hiuuotli  ajid  Hweeping  vaultts     And  I  would 

tlier,  myself,  have  a  plain  ridf^-d  Gotliic  vank,  witli  all  its 

ngh  sront-s  visible,  to  keep  the  sleet  and  wind  out  t>f  a  cathe- 

ral  aialo,  than  all  the  fanning  and  pendaiiting  and  foliation 

lat  ever  bewildered   Tudor  weight.     But  mosaic  or  frceco 

y  uf  cotUBe  be  used  a^  far  uH  we  can  afford  or  obtain  them  ; 

;or   t)tetu3   do  not   break   the  cnrrature.     Perhaps  the  moBt 

leiiiu  roofa  in  tiie  world  are  the  apse  conchas  of  the  Koman> 

ue   basilieas,  willi  their  golden  ground  and  severe  figures. 

xaetly  opposed  to  these  are  the  decorations  which  disturb  the 

aerenity  of  llic  nurve  without  giving  it  inteitiBt,  like  the  vulgar 

Ranclling  of  St.  Peter' sj  and  the  Pantheon ;  botli,  I  think;  in 
le  last  dcgi-ee  dctostabie. 
§  T.  As  roofs  internally  may  he  divided  into  snrfaeefi  and 
bp,  cstemaUy  they  may  }je  divided  into  surfaces,  and  poiuta, 
or  ridges ;  Utcse  latter  often  recciviug  very  bold  and  difitino- 
tirc  oiTiament.     The  outride  gurfaeo  is  of  small  intjMrtonee  ia 
ccntm.1   Kuropc,   being  ahnuftt   univertiully  low  in  slope,  and 
tiled  throngliout  Spiun,  Soutii  France,  and  North  Italy:  of 
Etill  leas  importance  whore  it  is  llat,  as  a  terrace ;  as  often  id 
South  Italy  and  the  Ea^t,  mingled  with  low  domoe:  but  the 
Iirgcr  Eastern  and  Arabian  dutues  beeomo  elalierato  in  oma- 
Qicutation :  I  cannot  Epcak  of  thoin  witli  contidonco ;  to  the 
aund  of  an  inliabitjint  of  the  noi'tli,  a  roof  is  a  gnard  against 
4  weather;  not   a  surface  which  is  forever  to  ha&k  iu 
irane  heal,  and  gleam  across  deserta  like  a  rising  moon.    I 
only  any,  that  I  have  never  seen  any  drawing  of  a  richly 
nitoi  Katiterii  dome  tliat  made  me  desire  to  see  the  original. 
§  VL  Our  own  northern  roof  docnration  is  neeesBarily  sim- 
1I9.     Colored  tile*  are  nwd  in  some  ftiBC."*  with  qnaint  eiTcct; 
at  I  believe  the  dignity  of   tlie   building  ia  slXwa-j*  ^ves&ct 
ben  tlie  n>of  is  iiejft  iu  aii  innliatnrlieti  mafia,  o\i\w)fem«;Sw*^i 
the  vurip^ion  atid  riehncm  of    the  waUa.      T\\ft  "^ 
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round  tile  is  itself  decoration  enough,  a  deep  and  rieh  fluting, 
■wliich  all  artists  delight  in ;  this,  however,  is  fitted  exclusively 
for  low  pitch  of  roofs.  On  steep  domestic  roofs,  there  is  no 
ornament  better  than  may  be  obtained  by  merely  rounding, 
or  cutting  to  an  angle,  the  lower  extremities  of  the  flat  tiles 
or  sliingles,  as  in  Switzerland:  thus  the  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  an  appearance  of  scales,  a  flsh-Uke  defence 
against  water,  at  once  perfectly  simple,  natural,  and  efEective 
at  any  distance;  and  the  best  decoration  of  sloping  stone 
roofs,  as  of  spires,  is  a  mere  copy  of  this  scale  armor;  it 
enriches  every  one  of  the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral 
of  Coutances,  and  of  many  Normau  and  early  Gothic  build- 
ings. Roofs  covered  or  edged  with  lead  have  often  patterns 
designed  upon  tJie  lead,  gilded  and  relieved  with  some  dark 
color,  as  on  the  house  of  Jaques  Coeur  at  Bourges ;  and  I 
imagine  tlie  efiect  of  this  must  have  been  singularly  delicate 
and  beautiful,  but  only  traces  of  it  now  remain.  The  nortli- 
em  roofs,  however,  generally  stand  in  little  need  of  surface 
decoration,  the  eye  being  drawn  to  the  fantastic  ranges  of 
tJieir  dormer  windows,  and  to  the  finials  and  fringes  on  their 
points  and  ridges. 

§  vn.  "Wliether  dormer  windows  are  legitimately  to  be 
classed  as  decorative  features,  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  doubt. 
The  northern  spire  system  is  evidently  a  mere  elevation  and 
exaggeration  of  the  domestic  turret  with  its  loot-out  windows, 
and  one  can  hardly  part  with  the  grotesque  lines  of  the  projec- 
tions, though  nobody  Is  to  be  expected  to  live  in  the  spire : 
hilt,  at  all  events,  such  windows  are  never  to  be  allowed  In 
places  visibly  inaccessible,  or  on  less  than  a  natural  and  ser- 
viceable scale. 

§  Tin.  Under  tlie  general  head  of  roof-ridge  and  point 
decoration,  we  may  include,  as  above  noted,  the  entire  race 
of  fringes,  finials,  and  crockets.  As  there  is  no  use  in  any  of 
these  things,  and  as  they  are  visible  additions  and  parasitical 
portions  of  the  structure,  more  caution  is  required  in  their  nse 
than  in  any  other  featwroa  oi  0TT\«n\ewt,  and  the  architect  and 
spectator  liuist  both  lie  m  MVcUousVMwvatNifcio^  ^e^  v-sb.  be 
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eW  designed  or  tlioToughly  enjoyed.    Tliey  are  generally  most 
iiirablo  where  the  grotesque  Northern    spirit    has   meet 
]»\ver ;  and  I  think  there  h  almost  always  a  certain  spirit  of 
layfulueiiii  in.  tht-ui,  adverev  to  tho  gi-uQdegt  architectural 
ecte,  or  at  least  to  he  kept  in  eovere  subordination  to  tho 
irencr  character  of  the  prevalent  Jinea.     lint  as  tliey  are  op- 
posed to  liio  Borioiifintws  of  majiisty  on  tho  one  hand,  so  they 
are  to  the  weight  of  dohiess  on  the  other ;  and  I  know  not  any 
features  which  make  the  conti-ast  Wtwecn  continental  domestic 
^_architeeture,and  our  own,  more  hmniiiatiugly  felt,  or  whieh  give 
^n>8uddcu  a  fcding  of  new  life  and  delight,  when  wo  j>a«A  from 
^Wte  Btret;tA  of  T^ondon  to  thu^o  uf  Ahheville  or  Koiicn,  as  tho 
^■qnaint  pointa  and   pimiudes  of   the  roof  gahlcs  and  turrets. 
,     The  commonest  and  heaviest  roof  may  ho  redeemed  by  a  gpjke 
^bt  the  end  of  it,  if  it  ie  set  on  with  any  epirit;  but  the  foreign 
^^uilders  liavo  (or  had.  at  leatit)  a  |ieen!i;u-  feeling  in  Uiis,  and 
pave  anunation  to  the  whole  ruof  Uy  the  fringe  of  its  hack, 
and  tliu  Hpiko  on  it&  forehead,  m  that  all  gnce  together,  liko 
le  doretd  fins  and  f^pinos  of  a  fish  :  bnt  mir  spikes  have  a  dnll, 
rewal  on,  look ;  a  far-olT  relatiunsliip  to  the  nuts  of  niacliin- 
ery;  ami  our  roof  fringes  are  sure  to  look  Jike  fendei-*,  as  if 
ey  were  meant  to  catcli  aslies  out  of  the  Loudon  smoke- 
ouda. 
§  IX.  Stone  finials  and  crockets  are,  I  think,  to  be  mmwd- 
ered  in  architecture,  what  points  and  flashes  of  iiglit  are  in 
Aq  color  of  |>iiinting,  or  of  nature.     Tliere  arc  fiomelandseajics 
whose  best  character  is  sparkling,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
repofto  in  the  midst  of  brilh'.inny,  or  embracing  it, — ae  on  the 
fields  of  sninnier  sea,  or  sinnrncr  land ; 

"  Cftlm,  »n<l  rtcpp  jiparc,  nn  this  Iiiph  woM, 
And  on  the  dews  that  Orrndi  Ihc  fiirze. 
And  OH  Uw-  silvery  jroBsamerE, 
T^at  ttciiM^  into  ffswrn  atul  gM." 

PAnd  there  arc  rolorlnta  who  can  keep  their  qu\ct  Ht\  ft\ft  twAfevI 
]oi  I  j^;\^;|}]}e/^  of  light ;  hnt,  for  the  most  part,  it  \ft  X^'Acv 
(mi/  hnyaking  tip  cither  Uaes  or  ma&Bes  iiy  too  roaxx^J  V'*'"' 
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and  to  make  the  few  points  used  exceedingly  precionB.  So 
the  best  crocketB  and  finials  are  set,  like  stars,  along  the  lines, 
and  at  the  points,  wliich  thej  adorn,  with  tonsiderable  inter- 
vals between  them,  and  exquisite  delicacy  and  fancy  of  scnlp- 
tnrc  in  their  own  designs;  if  very  small,  they  may  become 
more  freqnent,  and  describe  lines  by  a  chain  of  points ;  bnt 
their  whole  value  is  lost  if  they  are  gathered  into  bonehes  or 
clustered  into  tassels  and  knots;  and  an  over-indulgence  in 
them  always  marks  lowness  of  school.  In  Venice,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  finial  to  the  arch-head  ia  the  first  sign  of  degradu' 
tion ;  all  her  best  architecture  is  entirely  without  either  crockets 
or  finials ;  and  her  ecclesiastical  architectnre  may  be  classed, 
with  fearless  accuracy,  as  better  or  worse,  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  or  expansion  of  the  crocket.  The  absolutely  perfect 
use  of  the  crocket  is  found,  I  think,  in  the  tower  of  Giotto, 
and  in  some  other  buildings  of  the  Pisan  school.  In  the 
Korth  they  generally  err  on  one  side  or  other,  and  are  either 
florid  and  huge,  or  mean  in  outline,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  pinched  out  of  the  stone-work,  as  throughout  the  entire 
cathedral  of  Amiens ;  and  are  besides  connected  with  the  gen- 
erally spotty  system  which  has  been  spoken  of  under  the  head 
of  archivolt  decoration. 

§  X.  Employed,  however,  in  moderation,  they  are  among 
the  most  delightful  means  of  delicate  expression;  and  the 
architect  has  more  liberty  in  their  individual  treatment  tlian 
in  any  other  feature  of  the  building.  Separated  entirely  from 
the  structural  system,  they  are  subjected  to  no  shadow  of  any 
otlicr  laws  tlian  those  of  grace  and  chastity;  and  the  fancy 
may  range  without  rebuke,  for  materials  of  their  deagn, 
through  the  whole  Held  of  the  visible  or  imaginable  creation. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Tire  VE8TIBDLE. 

g  1. 1  HAVE  hardljT  kept  my  promise.  The  reader  has  deoo- 
Vdted  Imt  little  for  binit^elf  ua  }'ut ;  but  I  Itavu  not,  at  k'-aut, 
ittcniptctl  to  Was  his  jud^ient.  OH  the  sinipie  foruis  of  deco- 
ition  which  havu  been  set  before  him,  he  hiiR  al\va}'«  l>ecn 
[eft  free  to  choose ;  and  the  stated  restrictions  in  the  methods 
)f  api)Iyiiig  tliem  havo  "been  only  those  which  followed  on  the 
loccssitics  of  conFtnurtion  previonsly  dctcrniined.  Thcsic  hav- 
iig  been  now  dofinod,  I  do  indeed  Iea.vc  my  render  freo  to 
>nild ;  and  with  what  n  freedom  I  Alt  the  lovely  forms  of  tho 
_  universe  set  before  him,  whence  to  choose,  and  all  the  lovely 
^Hincs  that  bound  their  tinbgtjvnec  or  guide  their  motion ;  and 
^H»f  uU  these  lines, — and  there  are  myriads  of  m\Tiads  in  every 
^Hnnk  of  grass  and  every  tuft  of  fon^i^t;  and  groups  of  thorn 
divinely  liannoiiiKed,  in  thu  hell  of  every  flower,  and  in  every 
et'veral  memlwr  of  bird  and  boast, — of  all  tliese  lines,  for  tho 
>riiiei]ial  forms  of  tlio  most  Im^iortant  members  of  arehtteo 
I  Imve  used  but  Three !  What,  therefore,  must  be  tho 
Infinity  of  the  treasure  in  them  all!  Tliuro  is  material  enough 
a  siuglu  flower  fur  the  oniament  of  a  score  of  catlicdntls, 
hot  siip|»oBo  wo  were  satisfied  with  less  exhaustive  nppltanoe, 
ind  built  a  score  of  catliedraK  ewih  to  illustrate  a  single 
;>wer?  that  would  be  better  tlian  trying  to  invent  new 
tylc»,  I  think.  There  Is  quite  dlHereneo  of  style  enough,  be- 
iwitm  a  violet  and  a  harebell,  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 

g  tL  Perhaps,  however,  livtiii  more  i^tiwige  than  tho  etnig- 
plo  of  our  arcliitccts  to  invent  new  styhis,  is  tho  way  they  com- 

)(dy  speak  of  this  treasure  of  natural  iTitlmty.    \ji-X.  va  ^sjJs.'a 
onr  (Hitientv  fo  ue  for  an  instant,  aud  he&j  uuw  «t  ^Jttt^Kv 
vitoii^  the  leant  intcllii^ut : — 
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"It  is  not  true  that  all  natural  forms  arel3eautiful.  We  may  hardly 
t>e  able  to  detect  this  ia  Kature  herself;  but  when  the  forms  are  separated 
from  the  things,  and  exhibited  alone  (by  sculpture  or  carving),  we  then  see 
that  they  are  not  all  fitted  for  ornamental  purposes ;  and  indeed  Uiat  vety 
few,  perliaps  none,  are  so  fitted  without  correction.  Yes,  I  say  eorrecUon, 
for  thou^  it  is  the  highest  aim  of  ereiy  art  to  Imitate  nature,  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  imitating  any  natural  form,  but  by  eriUeiHngaad.  correcting  \t, — 
criticising  it  by  Nature's  rules  gathered  from  all  her  works,  but  never  com- 
pletely carried  out  by  her  in  any  one  work;  correcting  it,  by  rendering  it 
more  natural,  i.e.  more  conformable  to  the  general  tendency  of  Nature,  ac- 
cording to  that  noble  maxim  recorded  of  BaSaelle,  '  that  the  artist's  object 
was  to  make  things  not  as  Nature  makes  them,  but  as  she  would  make 
them ;'  as  she  ever  tries  to  make  them,  but  never  succeeds,  though  her  aim 
may  be  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  her  efforts;  jost  as  if  a  number  of 
archers  had  aimed  unsuccessfully  at  a  mark  upon  a  wall,  and  this  mark 
were  then  removed,  we  could  by  the  examination  of  their  arrow  marks 
point  out  the  most  probable  position  of  the  spot  aimed  at,  with  a  certainty 
of  iKing  nearer  to  it  than  any  of  their  shots."* 

§  in.  I  had  thought  that,  by  this  time,  we  had  done  with 
tliat  stide,  second-hand,  one-sided,  and  misunderstood  sftj-ing 
of  Raffaelle's ;  or  that  at  least,  in  these  days  of  purer  Christian 
liglit,  men  might  have  begun  to  get  some  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  it :  Raffaelle  was  a  painter  of  humanity,  and  as- 
suredly there  is  something  the  matter  with  humanity,  a  few 
dovrehhe's,  more  or  less,  wanting  in  it.  We  have  most  of  us 
heard  of  original  sin,  and  may  perhaj»,  in  our  modest  moments, 
conjecture  that  we  are  not  quite  what  God,  or  nature,  would 
have  U8  to  be.  Raffaelle  had  something  to  mend  in  Humanity : 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  mending  a  daisy  ! — or  a 
pease-blossora,  or  a  moth,  or  a  mustard  seed,  or  any  other  of 
God's  slightest  works.  If  he  had  accomplished  that,  one 
might  have  found  for  him  more  respectable  employment, — 
to  set  the  stars  in  better  order,  perhaps  (they  seem  giieTously 
scattered  as  they  are,  and  to  be  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and 
sizes, — except  the  ideal  shape,  and  the  proper  size)  ;  or  to  give 
us  a  corrected  view  of  the  ocean  ;  that,  at  least,  seems  a  very 
iri-cgular  and  iiuproveable  thing;  the  very  fishermen  do  not 
know,  this  day,  how  far  it  will  reach,  driven  up  before  the 

•  G&rbett  on  IWagn.  ^-  ~A. 
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wcat  wind : — pcriiaps  Some  One  else  Aocs,  but  that  k  not  oar 
businnsa.  T^t  ns  go  (Jowo  and  grand  by  the  bench  of  it, — of 
tlie  great  irrej^lar  6ea,  and  count  whether  the  thunder  of  it  U 
not  out  of  tiiiiu.  One,- — two  : — liuru  eoiuus  a  wuU-foriued  wave 
it  \ajat,  treniblutg  u  littlo  at  the  top,  but,  on  the  whole,  orderly, 
o,  crash  :inion^  the  shingle,  and  np  as  for  m  this  ^oy  pebble; 
ow  stand  by  and  watch  1  Anoihci' : — ^Ali,  careless  wave !  why 
eoiildn't  you  Imvo  kept  your  erest  on  i  it  is  all  gone  away  into 
^spniy,  Btrtking  np  against  the  cliSa  there — I  thought  a»  much 
^•— iriistsed  the  luarlt  by  a  couple  of  feet  I  Another ; — How  now, 
^■mpatieut  one!  cooidn^t  you  have  waited  till  youi'  fiieud's  re* 
^^fiux  was  done  with,  instead  of  rolling  yoiu-self  up  with  it  in 
!iat  nnseeridy  manner  i  You  go  for  nothing.  A  fourth,  and 
goodly  one  at  last.  What  think  we  of  yonder  alow  rise,  and 
■ystflllinc  hollow,  without  a  flaw?  Steady,  good  wave;  not 
fast ;  not  so  fast ;  where  are  you  coming  to  i — Uy  our  archi- 
curU  word,  Om  is  too  bad  ;  two  yards  over  the  mark,  and 
ever  so  much  of  yon  in  our  face  besides ;  and  a  wave  which  we 

K:Ld  Boiiio  hope  of,  behind  there,  brokt-n  alt  to  [iit«06  out  at  aea, 
tid  laying  a  great  whito  table-elotli  of  foain  all  tlie  way  to  tlie 
pJiore,  a&  H  the  inariue  gods  wore  to  dine  off  it  I  Alas,  for 
tliesc  nnlmppy  arrow  shots  of  Nature  ;  she  will  never  hit  hor 
nuirk  with  those  unruly  waves  of  hers,  nor  got  one  of  tliem 
into  the  ideal  shape,  if  wo  wait  for  a  thousand  years.  Let  ns 
I'Wad  for  a  Greek  architect  to  do  it  for  her.  Ho  conies — the 
lit  Gi'eek  aj'cliiteet,  with  measure  and  rule.  Will  he  not 
nlso  iiiako  tJie  weight  for  the  winds!  and  weigh  out  the  waters 
by  measure  i  and  make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  tlie 
lightning  of  the  tbuTidor?  lie  sets  hinifielf  orderly  to  his  work, 
and  heboid!  this  is  the  mark  of  nature,  and  this  is  the  thing 
into  wliicb  the  great  Greek  architect  improves  the  sei^— 


rlhrrr^,  fliiX^rra^     Tfa.^  it  this,  th«n.  tlial  \A\e^  >HttY'^  \^' 
mi  the.  f^temJ  mountujii^tiumc  wearied  ijx\^%\  ' 
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p.  But  tlio  Ka  woB  meant  to  be  irre^lnrl    Yes,  mil 
were  not  also  the  leaven,  uid  the  blades  of  gnuui ;  and,  in  ae 

u  far  as  may  ha  witlioiit  mark  of  febi,  even  tJte  counlenaneei 
man  f    Or  would  it  be  pk-iUMimer  aiid  better  tu  buvo  le  ilL 
alike,  and  nnuitHiivd  on  unr  forcbeadB;  that  we  might  be  kiu 
one  from  t}ic  other } 

g  V.  la  tlicre,  then,  nothing  to  be  done  by  man's  art  i  Ilira| 
we  only  to  copy,  and  again  copy,  fur  ever,  the  imagery  of 
uiiiveree?    Not  so.    "We  have  work  to  do  «i>on  it;  tlierci 
nut  any  one  of  us  eo  eiuiple,  nor  so  feeble,  but  be  has  work ' 
do  upon  ir.     Hut  the  work  iV  not  to  improve,  but  to  cxplsiiLJ 
This  infinite  universe  is  uufathumablo,  incoiioeivable,  m 
whole ;  every  human  creature  must  slowly  spell  out,  and 
contumplatc,  such  part  of  it  aa  may  bo  poartible  for  bii 
K-Acli ;  then  eet  forth  what  he  has  learned  of  it  for  tlioael 
neath  him ;  extricsiting  it  from  infinity,  as  one  gathers  a  vio 
out  of  grass;  one  does  not  improve  either  viok't  urgias: 
gathering  it,  but  one  nmkes  the  flower  visible ;  and  Uicu 
hninun  being  lias  to  make  it*  power  upon  Ids  own  heart 
al(H>,  and  to  give  it  the  lionor  of  the  good  thotights  it  Iins] 
np  in  hitn,  and  to  write  ujwn  it  the  history  of  his  own  wiil.| 
And  sometimes  he  may  be  able  to  do  more  than  this,  art 
Bet  it  in  strange  liglit*,  and  display  it  in  a  thousand  ways  bef 
unknown :  ways  speciiilly  directed  to  necessary  and  nolile 
poses,  for  wliieh  he  Imd  to  ohoose  instrnnientfl  out  of  tlio 
antiory  of  (Jod.     AH  this  he  may  do:  and  in  this  he  is i 
doing  what  every  Cliristian  has  tA  do  with  the  written,  as  wJ] 
as  the  created  woni,  "nglitly  dh'^nlhu/  tlip   word  of  t 
Out  iif  the  iiiGiiity  of  the  written  word,  he  has  also  to, 
and  set  forth  thiiiji^  new  and  old,  to  cliooso  them  for  the  ■ 
and  the  work  tliaf.  aro  Ijeforo  hitn,  to  explain  and  itutniFMlbtfflj 
to  uthfi-B,  with  eucli  iUuKtmtiou  anil  enfort^inout  as  niiiv  k''" 
his  power,  and  to  crown  thcni  with  the  history  of  wliaJ,'? 
tlwni,  <Tod  has  done  for  his  aoul.     And,  in  doing  tliis,  iffe 
improving  the  "Word  of  God?    Just  sucli  difference  as  llwrei! 
het\%'eGU  thu  tiunse  m  wUVgW -a.  \u\uAfet*ix  iwwj  Vj^^aid  tit  iniproTOj 
s  textj   to  the  peovle'e  comioi-t>  s"^^  "^"i  *«w»te  ''m.  'ri-wAti 
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tlieisit  might  dwlnre  tlmf  he  could  improve  the  Book,  which, 
{my  man  ehall  add  unto,  there  filial!  be  added  unto  hitii  the 
iJiigiius  that  are  writUin  therotu  ;  just  each  difference  is  there 
etwecn  that  whicli,  witli  retipt'ct  ti>  Niiliire,  inati  u,  in  Im 
inmhh'iici*),  called  upon  Ut  ih),  and  tliat  wiiifh,  in  his  insioleiiue, 
K  iinagiiiuB  hinifiidf  eapublo  of  doing. 

§  VL  Have  no  fear,  tlierefore,  reader,  in  judging  hetvreen 
kature  and  art,  8o  only  that  you  love  both.  If  yyu  ean  love 
tua  only,  then  let  it  be  Nature ;  you  aj-e  eaf  u  with  her :  but  do 
lot  then  attempt  to  judj^  the  art,  to  which  you  do  not  care  to 
ire  tliouglit,  or  time.  IJiit  if  you  love  both,  you  may  jiidgo 
tttweei)  them  feiirletiHly ;  you  ismy  estiniato  the  hist,  by  its 
nuddnp  you  remember  the  first,  and  giviiijf  you  the  same  kind 
f  joy.  If,  in  the  square  of  tlic  city,  you  eun  find  a  delight, 
nite,  indeed,  but  pnre  and  intense,  like  that  which  you  havo 
n  a  vallc<y  among  the  hilU,  then  ita  art  and  architecture  are 
%ht ;  but  if,  after  fair  trial,  you  tra-n  find  no  delight  in  them, 
lor  any  instruction  like  tliat  of  nature,  1  call  on  you  foai'Icesly 
0  condemn  tliem. 

"We  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  our  power  and 
mowledge,  to  live  in  citietf;  but  sucli  advantage  as  we  have 
naesociation  with  each  other  is  in  great  part  comiteibatiuvued 
\y  OUT  loee  of  fellowship  with  nature.  We  cannot  all  havo 
iDr  gardens  now,  nor  our  plwuyint  fieldtf  to  meditate  iu  at 
iTcniide.  Then  the  function  of  our  arcliitecturo  is,  as  far  as 
nay  be,  to  rcplnf^c  thewi ;  to  t<'ll  us  about  nature ;  to  pOBsosa  ua 
Itllh  memonee  of  her  quietness  ;  U^  be  solemn  and  full  of  teu- 
Bnne^s,  like  her,  and  rich  in  portraitures  of  her;  full  of  deli- 
ate  imagery  of  the  flowm-p  wu  can  no  moro  gather,  and  of  the 
iriiig  creatures  now  far  awiiy  from  us  in  their  own  solitude. 
If  ever  yon  folt  or  found  this  in  a  Loudon  Street, — if  ever  it 
nmislied  you  with  one  senous  thought,  or  one  ray  of  true  and 
[entlo  pleasure, — if  there  is  in  yonr  henrt  a  tnie  delight  in  its 
^'m  railings  and  dark  casements,  and  wasteful  finery  of  tiliops, 
M4  feelde  coxr-onibry  of  club-houijes, — it  is  well ;  jiromoto  the 
fcttiJdin^  of  mom  Jikc  t}unn.  But  if  Uiey  never  \sv\\^\-^«n\. 
i^'iiiff,  and  uevvr  umde  you  happier  a&  you  vaaacA  \jt\vci!Oa, 
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tlietn,  do  not  thinlc  tliey  have  any  loyRtcriona  gooinws  tU 
occult  subliiuitv.  IIhvo  done  with  tin;  wretclii'd  alTtcWtioiii 
the  futilo  bortiarisin,  of  pretending  tu  enjoy :  fur.  as  Burclj 
you  know  tli»t  tho  meadow  graFu,  mmlicri  with  fojrv  rin^ 
better  than  the  wood  pavemunt,  (iit  into  hexagons;  and 
sorely  as  you  know  the  fresh  winds  and  sunshine  of  the  nplu 
arc  better  than  the  choko-danop  of  the  vanlt,  or  the  gas-liglit  i 

[~  the  haU-room,  you  may  know,  as  I  told  you  tliM  you  filicul 
that  tho  good  arehitcetnre,  which  has  life,  and  truth,  and  jil 
In  it,  in  Iwtter  than  the  bod  arcliitectiire,  which  ban  dviit[i,ddl 
houe&ty,  and  vexation  of  heart  in  it,  from  the  bf^ioniug  to 
end  of  time. 
§  vn.  And  now  come  with  me,  for  I  have  kept  yen  tfl 
long  fruin  yoiir  gondola :  oome  witli  me,  on  an  auti 
luoming,  throiigti  thu  dark  gates  of  Padua,  and  let  hb 
broad  rond  loading  towards  the  Kast. 
It  lies  level,  for  a  leAgue  or  two,  between  its  elme.  andi^ 
_  festoons  full  laden,  their  thin  leaves  veined  into  scarlet  heutii 
and  their  clusters  deepened  into  gloomy  blue  ;  then  mouatt 
embankment  above  the  Urenta,  and  runs  between  the  ri 
and  thu  broad  plain,  whicit  eti'ctehca  to  the  nortli  in  ondii 
lines  of  mulberry  and  niai%e.  The  -Brtjnta  flows  slowly, 
Btrangly ;  a  muddy  volume  of  yellowish-gi-ey  water, 
neither  hastens  nor  Blaafccnfi,  but  glides  heavily  between 
monotonous  banks,  with  hero  and  there  a  short,  babbling 
twietud  for  an  inetant  into  its  opaque  s\irfaee,  ajid  vanighlr; 
a:^  if  sometliiii^  luid  been  dragged  into  It  and  guue  do' 
Dusty  aitd  shadeless,  the  road  fares  along  the  dyke  oti 
northern  eide  ;  and  the  tall  white  tower  of  Dolo  ie.  seen  tr&s^^ 
bling  in  tlic  heat  mist  far  away,  and  never  seems  Ticarcr  tlm, 
it  did  at  first.  Presently  you  pa«s  one  of  the  much  vjiiwil 
"  villas  on  tlie  Brenta  :"  a  glaring,  spectral  sheU  of  bri<-*k  i-A 
stucco,  its  windows  with  painted  arehitnivee  like  {ii^i*i 
frames,  and  a  conrt-yard  paved  with  pebbles  in  front  of  it,iJ' 
burning  in  the  thick  ^low  of  the  fcvoriah  sunshine,  but  foiicfJ 
from  the  high  road,  ior  wagm^ceu<se«»!iMi,'«S.^\^vi^-A\'i\»i^ 
and  ohainBi  then  auotl^cr,  oi^es;  ^io'Oi^c.^'C&^SaTOsaa 
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ions,  painted  red  and  green ;  a  third  composed  for  the  greater 
art  of  dead-wail,  witU  fictitious  windows  painted  n[>on  it, 
adi  with  a  pca-grocu  hiind,  and  a  claasical  arcbitrare  in  brul 
erapective;  and  a  fourth,  with  stncoo  tigurea  eet  on  tlie  top 
fits  garden-wall :  some  antique,  like  tttc  kind  to  be  seen  at 
le  comer  of  the  Kev  Roatl,  and  some  of  diunsy  grotee^^ne 
(rarfg,  with  fat  bodies  and  large  boots.  This  is  the  arcliJtuu- 
ire  to  wluch  her  studies  of  the  KenaiBsaiioe  have  conducted 
lodem  Italy. 

§  vm.  Thn  ann  elimlw  steiadily,  and  warme  into  intenno 
'hite  the  walls  of  the  little  piaxzii  of  Dolo,  where  we  change 
orges.  Another  dreary  stage  among  the  now  divided 
raociies  of  the  BrenLa,  forming  irregular  and  half-«tagnaut 
mills ;  with  one  or  two  more  villas  on  tlio  other  side  of  them, 
ot  thceo  of  the  old  Venetian  type,  'which  wo  may  have 
Bcogniwd  before  at  Padiui,  and  sinking  fast  into  utter  rnin, 
lack,  and  rent,  and  lonely,  ect  close  to  the  edge  of  the  dull 
later,  with  what  were  once  small  gaidens  beside  tlicm,  kneaded 
Uo  mud,  and  with  blighted  fragment*  of  gnarled  hedges  and 
rokca  Etokcs  for  tbcir  fencing ;  and  iicro  and  thoro  a  few 
ngmeuts  of  marble  steps,  whicli  have  once  given  thcni 
raceful  access  from  the  water's  edge,  now  settling  into  the 
und  in  broken  joints,  all  afilnpo,  ami  Rlippcry  with  green  weed. 
,t  last  the  road  tunie  Bhiirply  to  the  north,  and  there  is  an 
pea  space,  covered  with  bent  gra*8,  on  the  riglit  of  it :  but  do 
lOt  look  tliat  way. 

§  uc.  I'lve  minutes  more,  and  we  are  in  tlio  npper  room  of 
he  little  inn  at  Mcstre,  glad  of  a  moment's  rest  in  shade, 
bo  table  is  falwny?,  I  think)  covered  with  a  cloth  of  nominal 
riite  and  perennial  grey,  with  plates  and  glae&es  at  due  inter- 
'aIb,  and  small  loaves  of  a  peculiar  white  bread,  made  witii  oil, 
JmI  more  Uke  knots  of  flour  than  bread.  The  view  from  its 
alcouy  is  not  cheerful :  a  nan-ow  street,  with  a  solitary  brick 
bgrch  and  barren  canipanile  on  tlie  otiier  side  of  it;  and  some 
eventual  buildings,  with  a  few  crirason  remnants  of  fresco 
iwiit  their  windows;  and,  between  them  tuiA  ftift  tttwA.,  ii» 
'f<ii  widi  some  siow  cunvut  in  it,  and  one  or  Vwo  fi«M^'W3«*a 
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faondc  it,  one  with  an  arbor  of  tosos  dt  its  door,  aa  in  an  Eng*  I 
lisli  teu-garden  ;  the  air,  however,  aboQt  us  Jiaviog  in  it  Dotb-| 
ing  of  roeoft,  but  n  doec  emell  of  frarlic  and  cmho,  warmed  by | 
tIiL>  itnioko  of  varionH  fitandi;  of  htA.  diotttiiiitiv  Thcro  is  mn 
vix^ifcration  also  fi;omj^  on  bcucath  tlie  window  respecting 
tftin  wheclbarrowB  which  arc  in  rivalry  for  onr  baggage: 
appease  their  rivalrj-  with  onr  bdst  pattenoe,  and  follow  il 
down  tho  narrow  etjoet. 

g  X.  ^ffe  have  but  walked  Bome  two  hundred  yards  vrl 
we  oDuie  to  a  low  wharf  ur  qnay,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
wiiji  long  sttps  on  each  side  down  to  tho  water,  which 
we  fancy  for  an  iniitant  has  become  black  with  stagnaticaj 
another  glance  nodeoejres  tiB, — it  ifl  corered  with  the 
boat£  of  Yeuicu.  We  enter  one  of  them,  mtiier  to  try  if  < 
be  real  buuta  or  not^  than  with  any  doHnite  pnrpoeo,  and , 
away  ;  ut  first  focUng  as  if  tlic  water  were  yielding  oontii 
beneath  tho  Wat  and  letting  licr  (dnk  into  soft  vacancy. 
something  cleai-er  than  any  water  we  have  seen  lately,  audi 
a  {Kile  grc«n ;  the  banka  only  two  or  three  feet  above  i^< 
mud  and  rank  graes,  with  here  and  there  a  etnnted  tree ; 
ing  fiwiftiy  pa£t  the  small  caecnicnt  of  the  gondola,  as  il 
wure  dragged  by  upon  a  ptiiuted  scene. 

Stroke  by  atrokc  we  count  tho  plnngce  of  the  oar, 
heaving  np  the  fades  of  the  boat  slightly  aa  her  silver 
shoots  foi-wai-d.    We  lose  patience,  and  extricate  onreeirts' 
from  the  cuisliions:    the  sea  air  blows  keenly  by,  aa  we  etai^d 
leaning  on  tlio  roof  of  the  tloatiug  celL    In  front,  nothing  to 
be  seen  Imt  long  csmal  and  level  b:mk ;  to  the  weet,  the  tuwerj 
of  MeRtro  ir  lowering  iast,  and  behind  it  there  Iiavo  risen  pu^ 
pie  shapes,  of  the  color  of  dead  i-oBtsleavcii,  all  round  tlie  hif^j 
Kon,  feebly  definod  against  the  afternoon  fiky, — the  Alps 
liifcisaiio.     Forward  still :  the  endless  canal  bends  at  la<t,i 
then  brcokB  iato  intricate  angles  about  some  low  baetions, 
torn  to  pieces  and  staggering  in  ugly  rents  towards  the  wat 
^tlic  hietions  of  the  fort  of  Mnlghora.     Another  tnm, : 
atiotber  perspective  oi  wma\'^  \mV  TitiX.  "w&vTvwvvaJile. 
silver  beak  cleaves  it  taal,— Vx.  V\tiwi&-.  'Coft -miSf^wsaA^ 
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bants  sinkB  lower,  and  lower,  and  at  last  dies  in  tawny  knots 
along  an  expanse  of  weedy  shore.  Over  it,  on  the  right,  but 
a  few  years  back,  we  might  have  seen  the  lagoon  stretching  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  warm  southern  sky  bending  over  Mala^ 
mocco  to  the  sea,  Now  we  can  see  nothing  but  what  seems  a 
low  and  monotonous  dock-yard  wall,  with  flat  arches  to  let  the 
tide  through  it ; — this  is  the  railroad  bridge,  conspicuous 
above  all  things.  But  at  the  end  of  those  dismal  arche^,  there 
rises,  out  of  the  wide  water,  a  straggling  line  of  low  and  con- 
fused brick  buildings,  which,  but  for  the  many  towers  which 
are  mingled  among  them,  might  be  the  suburbs  of  an  English 
manufacturing  town.  Four  or  five  domes,  pale,  and  appar- 
ently at  a  greater  distance,  rise  over  the  centre  of  the  Hne ; 
but  the  object  which  first  catches  the  eye  is  a  sullen  cloud  of 
black  smoke  brooding  over  the  northern  half  of  it,  and  which 
issues  from  the  belfry  of  a  church. 
It  is  Venice. 
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1.  POdSTDATION  OF  VBNICB. 

I  nan  tUo  chroniders  agree  in  fixing  the  year  421,  if  any: 
le  fyllowing  sentence  from  De  ilyuuci  may  perhaja  interest  tlxe 
lor. 

*'Goii,  wlio  punislies  tlie  Bins  of  men  by  war  sorrowg,  and 
whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  willing  lioth  to  aave  tlie  innocent 
bli)0(i,  and  thaf,  a  great  power,  bennfiriai  to  tho  whole  world, 
ebould  an'so  in  a  apot  strange  beyond  belief,  moved  the  cliief 
men  of  tho  cities  of  the  Venotiiu  provinco  (which  from  tho 
lionler  of  Paunoiiia,  cxtcndod  as  far  as  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Lom- 
bordy),  both  in  nicmoi^  of  pat^t,  and  in  dread  of  future  distress, 
establish  states  ujion  the  nearer  islands  of  thi^  itindr  gulphti  of 
itt  Adriatic,  to  which,  in  the  laat  necessity,  they  might  retreat 
far  refugfl.  And  first  (Jalienna  do  Fmitaua,  Simon  do  fllauoo- 
libns,  and  Antoniua  Cal^ms,  or,  aa  others  hare  it,  Adalhiirtua 
F'nleriiiH,  Thomaa  Candiano,  Comes  Daulus,  Oonsnls  of  Padua, 
by  tho  oommatid  of  their  King  and  tho  desire  of  tho  citizens, 
laid  fho  foundations  of  tho  new  common  wealth,  under  good 
Itupicen.  on  the  Isbind  of  tho  Uiiilto,  the  higbei^t  and  nearest  to 
10  mouth  of  tho  d(«p  rivor  now  ciillod  tho  Bronta,  in  tho  ye^r 
'  Our  Lord,  aa  many  writers  assure  us,  four  hundi"cd  and  twenty- 
ic,  on  tho  25th  day  of  March."* 
It  is  matter  al«a  of  Tory  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  Venice 
ffinndcd  by  goml  Christiana:  "La  qnal  citaAo  ^  ata&a.'ViwSJSv- 
da  vori  0  hiwi  Chnstiimi : "  which  iniovniaUoti.  \  t.o\3C(A  "vsk 
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the  MS.  copy  of  the  Zancarol  Clironicle,  in  the  Kbrary  of  St. 
Mark's. 

Finally  the  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  her  name,  recorded 
by  Sansovino,  will  be  accepted  willingly  by  all  who  love  Venice: 
**Fu  interpretato  da  alcuni,  che  questa  voce  Venetia  voglia  dire 
YENI  ETIAM,  ciofi,  vieni  ancora,  e  ancora,  percioche  qoante 
volte  verrai,  sempre  vedrai  nuove  cose,  enuove  bellezze," 

2.    POWER  OF  THE  DOGES. 

The  beat  authorities  agree  in  giving  the  year  697  as  that  of 
the  election  of  the  first  doge,  Paul  Luke  Anafeate.  He  waa 
elected  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  oommonalty,  tribunes,  and 
clergy,  at  Heraclea,  "divinis  rebus  procuratie,"  as  usual,  in  all 
serious  work,  in  those  times.  His  authority  is  thus  defined, by 
SabeUico,  who  was  not  likely  to  have  exaggerated  it: — "Penes 
quern  decos  omne  imperii  ac  majestas  esset:  cui  jus  concilium 
cogendi  quoties  de  republica  aliquid  referri  oporteret;  qui  trj- 
buuos  annuos  in  singulas  insulas  legeret,  a  qoibus  ad  Dacem 
esset  provocatio.  C^terum,  si  qnis  dignitatem,  ecclesiam,  sacer- 
dotumve  cleri  populique  sufEragio  esset  adeptus,  ita  demum.  id 
ratum  haberetur  si  dm  ipse  auctor  factus  esset. "  (Lib.  I. )  The 
last  clause  is  very  important,  iadicating  the  subjection  of  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  popular  and  ducal  (or  patrician)  powers, 
which,  throughout  her  career,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  poUcy  of  Venice.  The  appeal  from  the  tribunes 
to  the  doge  is  also  important;  and  the  expression  "decus  omne 
imperii,"  if  of  somewhat  doubtful  force,  is  at  least  as  energetie 
as  could  have  been  expected  from  an  historian  under  the  influence 
of  the  Council  of  Ten. 


3.    SERBAK   DEL  CONSIGIJO. 

The  date  of  the  decree  which  made  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
grand  council  hereditary,  is  variously  given;  the  Venetian  histo- 
rians tliemselves  saying  as  little  as  they  can  about  it.     The  thing 
was  evidently  not  accompUsheA  at  once,  several  decrees  following 
in  successive  years:  the  ConncWot  "ten-waa  e^VaWmgosA. -mthout 
anj  doubt  in  1310,  in  conseqaence  ol  ftie  wT«sv\«a^  ^1  'Yx^v^*^ 
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w  Venotiiui  verno,  qnotcd   by  MaLtacUi   (Anuoli  Urbaui  di 
fincxia,  p.  153),  is  worlU  remembering. 

"I>ul  mtllii  IreMjnlo  e  tiie»c 
A  mczKu  ul  mL'«c  tlvUc  ccrivsc 
SagiamoDte  possd  4l  poaUi 
E  per  B9B0  fo  fatto  el  Cwuegio  di  lUese." 

rbo  raulcT  caruiol  do  U:tU>r  thau  tjiko  1297  m  tbe  (Iat«  of  if 
U-},fiiiii.ng  of  the  change  of  government,  and  this  will  onablo  him 

xtictly  W  divide  tbe  llt>0  yeara  from  tbe  election  of  tbeliratdogo 
hito  GOO  of  monarchy  and  500  nf  aristocracy.  The  coincidence 
of  tbo  numbers  is  flomowhat  curioua;  6il7  the  date  of  iJio  eetabliah' 
nitint  of  the  government,  1397  of  its  change,  and  1797  of  iU  fall 


4.    S.    PtBTRO  DI  CASrELLO. 

It  ia  credibly  reported  to  have  been  founded  iu  tbo  seventh 

itnry,  and  (with  somewhat  less  of  credibility)  in  a  place  where 
u»  Trojans,  conducted  by  Antcnor,  liad,  after  tbo  dcstrnction, 

Troy,  bviilt *' nn  castollo,  <liiiitnato  prima Troja,  poscia  Oiirolo, 
»lerprotato,  loogo  plcno."  It  eecms  that  St.  Peter  a])pcarDd  ia 
Draun  to  the  Bishop  of  Ucraclea,  jind  comtnaiided  bim  to  fonnd 

bis  honor,  a  cburcb  in  that  spot  of  the  rising  city  ou  tbo 
ialto:  "ore  aroflse  rcduto  wna  mandra.  di  buoi  e  di  pecoro  pas- 
ulare  nnitainente.     Questa  fu  la  prodigioMa  origine  delhi  Cbiesa 

San  Pietro,  cbe  poscia,  o  rinovata,  o  ris{,am*ata,  da  Onio  Par- 
icipjuio  TV  Ve.icoTf>  OliTolenso,  diTcnne  la  Cattcdralo  delli 
ftioTn  cittA.**  (Notizie  Storicho  dcUo  Chiesc  e  Moniwtpri  di 
'enezia.  Hadua,  1758.)  What  llierii  wa«  m  prodiginns  in  oxen 
sd  sheep  feeding  together,  wo  need  Bt.  Pelcr,  I  think,  to  tell 
The  titb!  of  Hisboj)  of  CiwiUdlo  was  iirnl  L-ikoii  in  1091:  .St. 

rk'a  was  not  raiuio  tbo  cathedral  cburcb  till  1807.  It  uiny  bo 
lought  hardly  fair  to  conclude  tbo  small  importuneo  of  the  old 
Pietro  di  Castello  from  the  appearance  of  the  uretcbed 
lomisationa  of  1G90.  Bnt  tbetie  modern iBations  arc  spoken 
'  as  imiiroTemcnta:  and  I  find  no  notice  of  peculiar  beauties  \vl 
ie  older  building,  either  in  the  work  uboTC  qviolcA,  OT \\g  %im\s(>- 
ino:  who  onI/«9»v  that  when  it  was  destroyed  b^  ^tb  ^aa  wv 
if^-Hj  Ve'oieo  was,  I  think,  abo\it  tliree  times  in  o.  cftwVwrj^ 
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the  reign  of  Vital  Michele,  it  was  rebuilt  "with  good  thick  ■walls, 
maintaining,  for  all  that,  the  order  of  its  arrangement  takea 
■  from  the  Greek  mode  of  building."  This  does  not  seem  the 
description  of  a  very  enthusiastic  effort  to  rebuild  a  highly  ornate 
cathedral.  The  present  church  is  among  the  least  interesting  in 
Venice;  a  wooden  bridge,  something  like  that  of  Battersea  on  a 
small  scale,  connects  its  island,  now  almost  deserted,  with  a 
wretched  suburb  of  the  city  behind  the  arsenal;  and  a  blank  level  . 
of  lifeless  grass,  rotted  away  in  places  rather  than  trodden,  is  ex- 
tended before  its  mildewed  fagade  and  solitary  tower. 

5.    PAPAL  POWER  IN  VENICE. 

I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  eleyenth  chapter  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  book  of  Daru  for  some  account  of  the  restraints  to  which 
the  Venetian  clergy  were  subjected.  I  have  not  myself  been  able 
to  devote  any  time  to  the  examination  of  the  original  documents 
bearing  on  this  matter,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  a  friend,  who  will  not  at  present  permit  me  to  give  his  name, 
but  who  is  certainly  better  conversant  with  the  records  of  the 
Venetian  State  than  any  other  Englishman,  will  be  of  great  v^ue 
to  the  general  reader: — 

"  In  the  year  1410,  or  perhaps  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  churchmen  were  excluded  from  the  Grand  Council  and 
declared  ineligible  to  civil  employment;  and  in  the  same  year, 
1410,  the  Council  of  Ten,  with  the  Giunta,  decreed  that  when- 
ever in  the  state's  councils  matters  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affaire  were  being  treated,  all  the  kinsfolk  of  Venetian  beneficed 
clergymen  were  to  be  expelled;  and,  in  the  year  1434,  the  bbla- 
TiONS  of  churchmen  were  declared  ineligible  to  the  post  of  am- 
bassador at  Rome. 

'*  The  Venetians  never  gave  possession  of  any  see  in  their 

territories  to  bishops  unless  they  had  been  proposed  to  the  pope 

by  the  senate,  which  elected  the  patriarch,  who  was  supposed,  at 

the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  be  liable  to  examination  by 

his  Holiness,  as  an  act  of  confirmation  of  installation;  but  of 

course,  everything  depended  on  the  relative  power  at  any^given 

time  of  Rome  and  Yemce*.  loi  msXaaee, -a.  tew  days  after  the 

accession  of  Julius  II.,  m  150^,  lie  Tei(^ixfc?Xa  Vfia  ^\^(s^»  ck^  V  .{ 
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^JiaiiJ,  to  AiLOW  Kim  to  confer  the  archbishopric  of  Ziira  on  a 

^Bcpcndant  of  his,  ono  Cipico  the  Bishop  of  Famagosta.     Six 

^■rpiirs  liitar,  whun  Venice  wus  overwhulmed  by  tlie  ioagiicrs  of 

Hbainlmiif  thiit  furiouii  popo  \vouhI  assuredly  have  coiifcrrcil  Zara 

OQ  Cipico  WITHOUT  lujkiug  leave.     In  1608,  the  rich  Camaldolile 

^^bbey  of  Vangadixiia,  iu  tlio  Polcsme,  fell  vacaul  through  the 

^Benth  of  Lionardo  Loredauo^  in  whose  family  it  ha<l  been  since 

^Konio  while.      The  Venetian  ambossadnr  at  Home  received  the 

^Bewg  on  the  night  of  the  'ZBth  December;  and,  on  the  morrow, 

jfccqncstcd  Paul  IV.  not  to  dispose  of  this  prefennent  until  he 

'"^haird  from  the  Ecnatc.     The  pope  talked  of 'poor  cardinals' 

l^jnd  uf  his  nephew,  bnt  nuido  nupositiro  reply:  nnd,  us  t't-anceseo 

^■Dontmiui  was  withdiitwiug,  said  to  hitu:  'My  Lord  amhassador, 

Vfith  this  opportunity  we  will  infurm  you  that,  to  our  very  gi'eat 

rej^et,  we  uudercitand  that  Ike  chiefa  of  the  Ten  mean  to  turn 

Eacrifitans;  for  they  order  the  parish  priests  to  close  the  church 

l^^oors  at  the  Arc  Marin,  and  not  to  ring  the  hclla  at  certain  houra. 

[KThis  is  i)reciwily  the  aacristan'K  ollint-;  we  ihni't  know  why  llieir 

lordshipSf  by  printed  odicta,  which  wc  Imvo  seen,  chooec  to  iutcr- 

ive  in  Uiiti  matter.     ThJ^  \s  pure  und  mere  ecclesiai^ticul  jurie< 

lictiou;  and  even,  In  cafio  of  any  inconvenience  arising,  is  Lhcro 

not  the  patriarch,  who  is  at  any  nvte  yynr  own;  why  not  apply 

hira,  who  could  remedy  these  irregularities?    These  are  mat- 

ar«  which  canso  us  Tcry  notable  displeasure;  we  say  so  that  they 

maybe  written  and  known:  it  is  decided  by  the  coimoils  and 

canons,  and  not  uttered  by  ns,  that,  whtiaoever  forma  any  renolve 

u^inet  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  cannot  do  so  without  incm-ring 

oonsure:  and  in  order  tiiat  Father  Paul  [Bacon's  corres] 'undent] 

jBiay  not  say  hereafter,  a»  he  did  in  his  ptwt  writings,  that  our 

Hredoc«£sorB  ftssenlcd  either  tflcitly  or  by  permission,  wc  declare 

|hat  we  do  not  give  our  asaent,  nor  do  wc  appTX)rc  it;  nay,  wo 

ime  it,  and  let  this  1ki  announced  in  Venice,  so  that,  for  the 

rfsst,  every  one  may  take  care  uf  his  own  conscience.    Ht.  Tlionuut 

li   Becketj  whose  feetival  is  celebrated  this  very  day.  snflcrcd 

martyrdom  for  the  coclesiastieal  liberty;  it  is  our  duty  likewise 

aupiwrt  and  defend  it,'    Oontaa-ini  says:  'This  romonstranco 

delivered  with  some  marks  of  anger,  wWcV  "-iuAvittfti  vn^  \w 

;ll  him  liow  the  trihana)  (it  the  most  exceUtTnt  t\vft  Vtoxi*  •A^'^*: 

'en  ia  in  oar  country  supreme;  t^t  \x>  Aoea  'an^-  ^** 


oem 
^_iua> 
^fcre< 
■hai 
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busineae  unndTisedly.  or  uondeficend  to  imworlhy  mattes; 
Uukt,  Ihererurc,  aliould  thoao  Lords  haro  come  to  aaj  pabli 
decUratiun  of  tbitir  will,  it  must  bu  attributed  ki  orders  aiiti'rivrrj 
Mid  to  iuim«iuunal  viutom  and  uullitfritv,  reoollcctiug  lliat,< 
former  occaiioni  likewise,  gimilar  cominusioDA  were  given 
prevent  divcra  incoug^it'ca;  wbcreforc  an  upright  intcait 
sucb  m  this,  ought  not  to  1m>  tJtktiii  in  any  utiier  sense  than 
owUj  especially  u  tbo  parishes  of  Vcnico  wore  in  her  own 
&0.  Ac  The  pop<.f  poriflsted  in  bestowing  the  abbacy  on 
nephew,  but  the  ri'imblio  would  not  give  posBC&siou,  and  ai 
promise  was  effcck^d  by  its  being  conferred  on  the  Vimetii 
Mult«o  IMiili,  who  allowed  the  cardinal  livo  thoosand  ducatfl| 
annum  out  of  lU  revenncA.  A  few  yeara  before  tiiU,  thi^  tc 
auae  pope  cxcommunicuted  tho  SUtc,  because  she  had 
prisoned  two  churchmen  for  heinous  crimos;  the  strife  tastedl 
more  than  a  year,  and  ended  through  tho  mediation  of  Ue 
IV.,  at  whose  ttuit  the  prisoners  were  delirerod  to  the  Kr 
ambassador,  who  nuule  them  oror  1x>  a  ])a)>td  commi^eiouer. 

"In  January,  14A4,  a  tosniamenf  was  in  preparation  on 
Warli's  Sqaai-e;  some  mnrmurs  hiid  been  heard  abont  the  dii 
bution  of  the  prizes  having  been  pre-arranged,  without  regs 
the  '  best  man.'     One  of  the  eliiefs  of  tho  Ten,  was  walking . 
Rialto  on  tho  2Rth  January,  when  a  young  priost,  tweiity-J 
years  old,  »  sword -cutler's  son,  and  a  Bologn«se,  and  o 
Penigla.  both  men-at-arms  nnder  Robert  Sansoverino,  fcU 
a  clothier  with  drawn  weapons.     The  chief  of  tho  Ten  At 
they  might  be  seized,  but  at  the  moment  the  priest  cscai 
wiiH,  howevor,  mibsetjumitly  retaken,  and  in  that  very  on 
hanged  by  torcb-liglit  between  the  oulumiui  with  tho  two  8i 
Inuoc-uiit  VIII,  wuu  less  powerful  Ibou  Paul  IV.;  Venice 
in  1005  thuii  in  1494, 

"  *  *  *  Tbo  exclusinu  Irom  the  Grand  Connoil,  whethc ' 
the  end  of  the  fonrteenth  or  commencement  of  the  folloi 
century,  of  the  Venetian  occlcsiiistics,  (aa  induced  either  byi 
republic's  acquisitions  on  the  iiiarn  litnd  then  mnde,  and  wlii 
through  the  rich  benefices  thoy  embraced,  might  have  rent 
au.  ambitious  churchman  ae  dangerous  in  tho  Grand  Council ; 
-  ricloriaus  condottieie;  ot  Uoiaii  ^tt-wV  vA  VWw  ■aUcyium-f  lnHiHJ 
divided  between  the  qUuxcSa  aaa.ftic\T  «A\\Ars.\v\ftvbv 
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I  edged  that  no  man  can  ttervo  Iwo  masters,)  did  not  render  them 
I  hostile  U)  Uieir  fatherland,  wlioso  iutcxestB  were,  with  very  few 
I  cxct^ptioQs.  eHgerlj  fatlmred  b}'  Ibo  Yeuetian  prelates  at  Itumo, 
[who,  in  thi»ir  turn,  received  all  honor  at  Venice,  wliore  state  re- 
[co]>tiim8  given  to  canlinals  <if  the  houses  of  Correr,  Grimani, 
IConiaro,  Pisani,  Oontarini,  Zeno,  Delfino,  and  others,  vouch  for 
[the  good  nndcrstanding  that  existed  between  the  '  l^palists'  and 
hbeir  oountrvmcn.     The  Cardinal  Orimani  vb&  instrumental  in, 
[detaching  Julius  II.  from  the  league  of  Camhrai;  the  Cardinal 
pCoriDiro  always  aided  the  Rtal^o  to  obtain  anything  required  of 
Leo  X.;  and.  both  before  and  after  their  times,  all  Veuetiana 
that  had  a  seat  io  the  Sacred  Colleg:o  were  patriots  rather  than 
ploralists:  I  mean  that  they  cared  more  for  Venice  than  for  their 
U'ncfloes,  admitting  thaa  the  aonndness  of  that  policy  which  de- 
nied them  admission  into  the  Onuid  Conudl." 

To  this  interesting  statomfiiit,  I  shall  add,  from  the  tu'euty- 
'  eighth  book  uf  Dam,  two  passages,  wull  deserving  considuralion. 
,     by  as  English  in  preeont  davi: 

^ft       "  Pour  (tre  parfiutemcnt  aafnir^e  oontrc  Ics  cnraltisgcrocnts 

^■de  la  puissance  eccUBiasliqiao,  Vcniso  commcn^a  pai-  lui  6ter 

tont  pr^terte  d'int^rrenir  dans  lea  affaires  de  I'Ktat;  olle  rcsta 

int-ariahlemcnt  fidMo  an  dogme.    Jamais  ancunc  dcs  opiuions 

l^iionTolk's  n'y  prit  la  moindro  faveur;  jamais  aucun  h6r6tiiarquo 

^Rie  sortit  do  Yenieo.    Lcs  concilcs,  lea  disputes,  Ics  gnerres  do 

^^religion.  se  pass^rent  eans  fiu'elle  y  prit  jamais  la  moindre  part, 

In^braulable  dans  sa  foi,  elle  ne  fut  pas  moins  invariable  dajis 

con  ftyat^itto  de  tolerance.    Non  scnlGmont  sen  enjeta  dc  la  religion 

*jne  conserv^rent  rexorcise  de  lenr  culte,  lenrs  fvrquea  ct 

ir8  prilttref);  mais  los  Protestantos,  loe  Armfmicns,  les  Majiomi- 

iB,  Ics  Jiiifs,  toutee  lea  religions,  toutes  les  sectes  qui  bo  troa- 

ruient  dans  Vcnific,  avaicnt  dcs  tmnplos,  ot  la  £6pultiiro  dans  Ute 

^glisca  n'litait  point  rofiis«  aux  hertticjues.     Uno  iwlice  rigilantt; 

pl)liquait  aTcc  le  mCme  eoin  k  Oteiudre  lea  disscordes,  et  A  em- 

ler  les  fanatiquea  ct  lea  novateura  de  troubler  I'Etat." 

m  m  •  •  *  «.*  • 

**8i  en  considt^ro  quo  c'est  dans  nn  tompa  od  proef\uo  toivUft 
les  nations  trerabUiient  devant  In  puissance  pont\&ca\e,  ivaa  \va 
V6nitieaa  sun^nt  tenir  leur  chrg6  dans  la  dtpcndaiuie,  fc\.  \>ra.x 
tnmi  les  oenmrog  occUsiastU^noa  ot  les  intcrdvts,  eana 
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jamais  aacnn  rcprocho  snr  la  pnrct£  tie  lour  foi,  on  eon  toTc6  d^ 
reeonniiRre  iiut;  oeite  rSpubli(|ue  aviiit  il6vauc£  de  loin  tea  aatr^f 
peuplea  dons  ccttc  panic  do  la  ecicnoo  du  gouvcriicment     La 
fameuce  maxime,  *  iSiiimo  reuexitiui,  poi  cliristumi,*  n'i-tai£  qu'uoe 
formule  ^aergiqne  qui  ae  proiiTait  point  qnils  Toulusseut  plucvr 
I'int^r^t  de  la  religion  apria  wlni  do  VEtat,  mais  qui  aiiiion^ 
leiir  inTariablc  rf'dolution  de  ue  pa«    suuffrir  qiftin    pouvo: 
C-trangor  porL&t  atteinto  aux  droits  do  la  r6publique. 

"Dana  toute  la  durfie  do  son  existunce,  au  miliea  ies  revi 
comme  dans  la  prosptritfi,  oet  iiu'braulalile  goaveruement  ne 
qa'ano  80tUc  fois  doe  coDccssions  d  la  cour  dc  Borne,  et  co  fi 
pour  detacher  le  Pape  Jules  II.  de  la  ligue  de  Cambi-ai. 

"Jamais  il  ne  m  relAcha  du  soin  de  tenir  le  clergo  dans  n 
nnllit^  absoliie  relativcmcnt  Qux  affaii-cs  politiqucs;  on  p<!ut 
jugcr  par  la  couduite  qu'jl  tint,  avec  I'ordre  rcligieux  le  plus 
doutablo  ct  lo  plus  aocDutum&  ik  A'immiiicer  dans  les  Bocrcts 
TEtat  et  dans  los  intert^tn  tenipurelfl." 

The  main  points,  next  stated,  respecting  the  Jesuits 
that  the  decree  which  permitted  their  cstabUehment  in  Vebi 
Toqnired  formal  rcuewal  every  three  years;  that  no  Je?nit  couli 
Btay  in  Venice  moi-o  ihan  three  years;  that  the  sligliiost  di.sobc> 
dieiice  to  the  anthoriiy  of  the  government  was  instantly  puiiighod 
by  impriwnmcnt;  that  no  Venetian  could  enter  the  order  wi 
ont  eipresa  permission  from  the  government;  that  tlie  notori 
irere  forbidden  to  sanction  any  testamentary  dispoiJal  of  prope. 
to  the  Jesuits;  finally,  that  the  heads  of  noble  families  were 
bidden  to  permit  tlieir  children  to  bo  eiUicitt^ed  in  the  Jesui 
colleges,  on  pain  of  degradation  from  their  rank. 

How,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  enforcement  of  absoluto 
cluaioQ  of  the  clergy  from  the  conncila  of  the  state,  dates  csau 
from  the  pwriod  which  I  have  marked  for  the  oomDient-emcut 
tlic  decline  of  the  Venetian  power.     The  Romanist  is  Wflco 
to  his  advantage  in  this  factj  if  advantugo  it  be;  for  I  do  not 
bring  forward  the  conduct  of  the  soimte  of  Veniee,  as  Daru  d 
by  way  of  an  example  of  the  general  science  of  govenimcai 
The  V'enetiiuw  accomplished  therein  what  we  ridiculously  call 
se/>ara(:ioii  of  "  Church  and  State"  (as  if  the  State  were  not, 
idJ  CJiritjUmdom,  uocessavWy  aXw  iVt  C\ixwtfc.*\,  but  ought  to 
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&  reparation  of  lay  and  clerictil  cQicers.     I  do  not  point  out  ttua, 
separation  as  subject  of  {>raise,  but  as  tlic  witncse  boruc  by  th< 
Venatiaiis  agaiust  the  principles  of  the  Papacy.     If  tliey  were  to' 
blnme,  in  yiel(iin<j  to  their  ft-ar  of  Ibo  ambitions  spirit  of  Kome 
so  far  aa  to  deprive  their  oouneila  of  all  religious  element,  what 
eicuse  arc  we  to  uffor  for  the  slate,  which,  with  Lorda  Sjnrituul 
of  her  own  faith  alre:»dy  in  her  senate,  permits  the  polity  of 
Rome  to  be  represented  by  lay  members?    To  have  sacrificed 
religion  to  mistaken  policy,  or  pnrchased  secnrity  with  ignominy, 
would  have  been  no  new  thing  in  the  world's  history;  but  to  bo 
at  once  impious  and  impolitic,  and  seek  for  danger  through  dis- 
honor, vras  resorvMl  fur  the  Kiiglisli  parliament  of  lH'iU.  ^_ 
1  am  glml  to  have  this  opportunity  of  referring  to.,  and  farther  H 
enforcing,  the  note  on  this  subject  which,  not  without  delibera-  " 
tion,  [  a]ipcnded  to  the  "Seven  Lamps;"  and  of  adiLing  to  it  the 
following  passage,  'written  by  my  father  id  the  year  1839,  aiid^l 
publiriliwl  ill  one  of  the  jnumals  of  that  year: — a  paf-soge  remark-  " 


I 


able  aa  much  for  its  intrinsic  value,  as  for  having  stated,  twclro  i^ 
years  ago,  truths  to  which  the  mind  of  Jilnglund  seems  hat  now,  ^^ 
a&d  that  slowly,  awakening.  ^^ 

"  We  hear  it  said,  that  it  cannot  bo  merely  the  Roman  religion 
that  e^iuses  the  diflicully  [respecting  Ireland],  for  we  were  ouce^| 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and  nations  abroad  of  this  faith  are  not  aa  ^fl 
tlio  Irish.     It  is  totally  overlooked,  that  when  we  were  ao,  our 
gnTcrnmont  was  despotic,  and  fit  to  cope  with  tlus  diuigeroua  i 
religion,  as  most  of  the  Continentnl  govommonts  yet  are.      In| 
what  Roman  Catholic  state,  or  in  what  age  of  Roman  Catholic  i 
England,  did  we  ever  hear  of  such  agitation  as  now  exists  in 
Ireland  by  evil  men  taking  advautogo  of  an  anomalous  state  of 
thiogA — Roman    Catholic    ignorance  m  the  people,  Protestant 
toleration  in  the  governnienl?     We  have  yet  to  feel  the  tremen- 
douB  dilticulty  in  which  Roman  Catholic  oniancipution  has  in- 
TolTcd  UB.    Too  lato  we  discover  that  a  Roman  Catholic  is  wholly 
inoaiwhle  of  being  safely  connected  with  the  British  cougtitntion, 
as  it  now  exists,  *'«  unif  ne<ir  rcfation.     The  present  conslituLion  ^ 
ia  no  longer  fit  for  CathoUos.     It  is  a  creatui'C  esaentially  Prot-^^| 
wtant,  growing  with  the  growth,  and  Rtrcnj^VVcmix?,  WOpi  \)q^™ 
ttrongth,  of  Prvtf^t.intiem.     So  entirely  is  PvoVe«VaT\\;va\tt.  \tv\Kt-^ 
m/ftw  inVi  the  whole  ti-^tne  of  our  conatiluticm  an^\vw]%,  " 
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tnko  mf  utand  on  thia*  Against  all  a^tatora  in 
Komou  religinu  is  totally  incomiiatllilc  willi  the;  Itritieh  a 
Liou.  We  havi^,  in  Lining  to  corubiiio  iheni.  got  iutoa  i 
diinoultica;  we  arc  the  worsCj  and  Irolund  unno  tiio  M 
18  idlo  to  tulk  of  muni(.-i|)ul  rotorm  or  popular  Lords  Livu 
The  luild  sway  of  a  coustitutiomd  luouarchj  is  not  strong 
fur  a  [tomim  OothoUc  impuJation.  Tlie  etera  soul  of  a  I 
would  not  shrink  from  sending  half  the  misguided  pa| 
all  tlip-  pn<--rit«  into  exile,  and  planting  in  their  pL 
duBtiioaa  l^otc^tont  people.  Bat  you  cannot  do  tl 
j<oaunot  i*(iiivGrl'  Hie  Iriiili,  nor  by  other  means  make  tl 
^vcar  tlie  mild  rcslraiute  of  a  Proteetaut  GoveriuncuU 
moreover,  a  strange  logic  thai  begot  the  idea  of  ad 
Catholics  to  administer  any  part  of  our  laws  or  const 
It  wa«  admitted  hy  all  tliat,  by  the  very  act  of  abandon 
Jtoman  religion,  wc  became  a  free  and  cnligbtcncd  peo; 
was  only  by  throwing  oil  tiie  yoke  of  that  slavish  rcligii 
wc  attained  to  the  freedom  of  thought  which  has  mlvunot 
tiie  sculo  of  society.  We  are  so  fnuuh  udvanecd  by  adopt 
adhering  to  a  reformcil  religion,  that  to  |)rove  our  libe 
unprejudiced  views,  we  throw  down,  the  borriera  botwiit 
religions,  of  which  the  one  is  the  acknowledged  catue  i 
and  knowledge,  the  other  the  caxisc  of  darkness  ao4 
mace.  Wo  are  bo  much  altered  to  the  better  hy  leavi 
people  entirely,  and  giving  tliem  neither  pai-t  nor  lot  a 
us,  that  it  iKcoinca  pi-oper  to  minjjle  again  with  them.  ^ 
found  £0  much  good  in  louring  them,  that  we  deem  it  t 
possible  reason  for  rotiiruiDg  to  bo  among  them.  Nu 
their  Church  again  shaking  us,  with  .til  otir  light  aud  kjio 
It  is  true,  the  most  enlightened  nations  fell  under  the  I 
her  cQchantmL'uta,  fell  into  total  darkness  and  snperstitii 
no  fear  of  us — ^we  are  too  well  informed!  What  miserable 
ing!  infatuated  pruflninpiion!  I  fear  me,  when  the 
religion  rolled  her  clouds  of  darkness  over  the  cnrlior  agf 
she  quenched  as  much  light,  and  knowledge,  and  judgn 
our  modtim  Libomls  have  ever  displayed.  I  do  not  a 
Btatesmnn,  to  diaciiss  the  jioint  of  TrunsubstAntiation  1 
Protestant  and  CatlaoWo^  uot  te^sacfc  iVt  Tiwtow  Hues  wl 
vide  Protestant  sectoxiaua  Uhto.  ooiita.  ^I'CbJKf,  NiisS.  ^<&.-«k 
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that  shall  hare  taken  cron  s  cnrsoty  gUnoo  at  the  face  of 
>jw,  hesitate  a  mumenf  on  tlie  choice  of  tlic  rrot«sbint  re^ 
If  he  nufortuoately  kiiew  notliing  of  iU  being  the  trusj 
•ne  in  regard  to  oar  eternal  interests,  ho  is  at  loast  hound  to  see  ■ 
*belhcr  it  be  not  the  best  for  the  worMly  prosperity  of  a  people. 
If'  iiiiiv  Iw  but  modcnitely  imbued  with  pious  zeal  for  the  eiilva- 
Mll  uf  n  kingdom,  but  at  Ica^t  ho  will  be  exjioctcd  to  weigh  the 
tom|KtnUJT6  merits  of  religion,  bm  of  law  or  government;  and 
lliud,  indeed^  must  lie  be  if  he  docs  not  dificem  that,  in  neglect- 
ing to  cherish  the  Protestant  faith,  or  in  too  easily  yielding  to 
tujr  encro»chment8  ou  it, lie  ia  foregoing  the  H8©  of  a  state  engine 
inore  powerful  than  all  the  laws  which  the  nninspircd  legislatorsj 
gitbo  earth  have  ever  proinulj^iteil.  in  promoting  tbe  happinewi,'^ 
peace,  prosperity,  and  the  order,  the  in  dnstry,  and  the  wealth, 
B  people;  in  forming  oTery  f|ualiiy  valuable  or  deaimblo  in  a 
iject  or  a  ottixen;  in  tiuetuining  the  public  mind  at  that  point 
edncation  and  iuformaliou  that  forms  the  best  security  for  the 
*e,  and  the  best  preservatiTc  for  the  freedom  of  a  people, 
ether  religiouB  or  political." 

6.    ItBNAISSAKCE  OHKAUENTB. 

ThcTo  having  been  three  principal  Ftylea  of  architecture  in 
nice, — the  Greek  or  Byzimtine,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Renais- 
ice,  it  will  be  shown,  in  the  ee^uel,  that  the  RenaigRance  itself 
divided  into  three  cotrespondont  families:  RenaJBeance  en- 
tficd  on  Byzantine,  which  is  oarhcst  and  bust;  ReiiaiMiance  en- 
Kfted  on  Qotbio,  which  is  second,  and  second  best;  Renaissance 
HcnaiBsance,  which  is  double  darkness,  and  worst  of  all.  Tlio 
bees  ^n  which  Uenaissimoe  is  engrafted  on  Ityzantinc  ore  those 
liced  by  Commyucs:  tboy  are  eharoctcrized  by  an  omamcnta- 
rery  cloaoly  resembling,  iind  in  some  cases  identical  with, 
rly  Byzantine  work;  namtOy,  grf^ujiH  of  colored  marble  circles 
losod  in  interlacing  hands.  I  have  put  on  the  opposite  page 
1  of  the*e  ornaments,  from  the  Ca'  Trevieai),  in  which  a  moat 
riou*  and  delicate  piece  of  inlaid  design  is  introduced  into  a 

d  which  is  almnat  exactly  copied  from  the  church  «1  TVifto- 
»8  at  C(»DWj'«i///jo/i/e,  and  coiTospondeni  y?U\v  olXwc* 'va'?>V. 
intk    T/iav  in  also  mndi  By^autine  lecUns  m  Mid  Vt^:aA.\wStt^. 
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iOf  the  nnimalgi,  especially  in  tbc  two  birds  of  the  lower  oQnqaiV 
lent,  while  the  pcculiur  cunes  uf  Uie  cinqae  oonto  leafage  iro] 
vinihle  iti  ihc  loaves  iilwvc.     The  doro,  aligliterl,  with  tbfi  o!w^| 
IiniQcli  ])tucked  off,  is  opposed  to  iho  rarcu  with  rcsdees 
cd  wiiigB.     Buiiuath  are  erideutlj  the  two  sacrifiucs  *'ot  ete 
cloon  fowl  aud  of  every  cleau  beast."    T!io  color  is  given  inti 
(jfreeii  nnd  white  marbles,  tho  dovo  relieved  on  a  ground  of  grcj^I 
tab  green,  and  all  ia  exquisitely  Qiushed. 

In  Piute  I.,  p.  13,  the  upper  fignre  U  from  the  same 
{Ca'  Treviaan),  and  it  is  verj  iutorcgtiDg  in  its  proportions. 
re  take  tire  circles  in  geoinctrical'  propurtion,  each 
'being  two-tbsrds  of  the  diameter  next  above  it,  and  amoge 
circles  bo  proportioned,  in  contact  wttb  each  other,  in  the  manti 
shown  in  the  plate,  we  shall  0nd  tbat  an  iucreaso  quite  imix 
opptible  in  the  diameter  of  tbe  circles  in  the  angles,  will  am 
m  to  inscribe  the  whole  in  a  tvj\iaro.     Tbc  lines  ho  deecribeJ 
then  mn  in  tbc  centre  of  tbc  white  banda,     I  cannot  be  ce 
ihat  thiu  is  the  actual  conRtruction  of  the  Trcvisau  design, 
cause  it  is  on  a  high  wall  snrfticc,  where  I  conld  not  get  at 
measurementfi;  but  I  found  Uiit^  oimiiitnictiun  exactly  cfiindd 
with  the  linos  of  my  eye  sketch.     Tlic  lower  fignre  in  Plate  1. ' 
from  the  front  of  tbe  Ca'  Dario*  and  probably  struck  the ' 
of  Commynes  in  its  first  brightness.      Salvatico,  iudecd, 
sirlcrB  both  the  Ctv  Trcvisiin  (which  once  belonged  to  Binafsj 
Cappcllo)  and  the  Ca'  Baric,  as  boildinga  of  che  sixteenth  ocn- 
tiiry.     1  defer  tbe  tiiticustiion  of  the  question  at  present,  but  lur 
1  helievc^,  sufilciont  rcnson  for  lutanming  tbc  Ca'  Dario  to  bai 
betm  built  about  148G,  and  the  Ca'  Trevisan  not  much  later. 

7.   VABIETIES  OF  THE  OBUBBS. 

Of  these  phantasms  and  grotesques,  one  of  some  geneml  in 
portance  is  tliat  commonly  called  Ionic,  of  which  the  idea 
taken  (Vitruvius  aays)  from  a  woman's  hair,  curled;  but  its] 
ertd  proceeties  look  moi-u  like  rams*  horns:  be  Uiut  as  it  muy,  i 
is  a  mere  piece  of  ngrcmble  extravagance,  and  if,  instead  of  tml\ 
horns,  you  put  ibex  borne,  or  cows'  horns,  or  an  aes*- 

oucc.  voii  will  have  ibex.  otAgts,  m  ^is*.  qi;>!i«\%,  qs  «iit  ul. 

other  orders,  one  for  evoiry  U«ad-  m  Voxw.    X«a.  t^'K^'ViMRfc"' 


of  auotlter  order^  th» Composite,  which  is  loDic  and  Corintliian 
mixed,  and  is  one  of  the  woret  of  Um  thousuud  forms  rcfcrublo 
to  the  Corialliian  ao  ibeir  head:  it  may  bu  duscriht-d  us  a  [<puiled 
Coniithiaii.  And  you  m».y  have  ulso  heard  of  auuthor  oi*di'r, 
culled  Tuflciui  (which  is  no  order  at  all,  but  a  flpoiU^d  Doric):  aiid 
of  Hnolher  called  Romun  Doric,  which  ia  Doric  more  spoiled, 
holli  ullich  ai-e  i^inipiy  uniorig  iho  mnsi  sLupid  variuLiuim  uvcr  in- 
TCntcd  upon  forms  already  known.  1  6iid  also  in  a  French  pani- 
phtot  upunarchitectiirH,*  aJaapjdicd  trisliopfiandilwcllMighoiKit'ti, 
a  fiiith  order,  tho  "  Onlro  Fran«;«i3,"  at  leafit  as  good  as  auy  of 
the  three  latit,  and  to  Ije  luiiled  with  ucclHmiitiou,  cunsidt<riiig 
whence  it  comes,  tliere  heiug  usiinUy  more  tendency  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  to  the  confusion  of  *'  orders"  than  their  mul- 
tiplication: but  the  reader  will  Had  in  the  end  tlmt  there  arc  in 
very  deed  only  two  orders,  of  which  the  Greek,  Doric,  and  Corin- 
tliian  are  the  lirst  examples,  and  iheif  not  perfect,  nor  m  an^'wise 
sufficiently  repi-eseutjitive  of  the  vast  families  to  which  tbcy  bo- 
lung;  but  being  the  IJrsl  and  the  LiL^&t  known,  they  may  properly 
be  considered  as  the  types  of  the  rest  The  essential  diitinctions 
of  the  two  great  orders  be  will  find  explaiued  in  §§  xxxv.  and 
Hxvi.  of  Cbap.  XXVTL,  and  in  the  piissages  thci-e  referred  to; 
but  I  shouldrather  desire  that  these  passages  might  he  read  in  tho 
order  in  which  they  occur. 

8.   THE  iTOHTUERN  ENERGY. 

I  have  akotched  above,  in  the  First  Clmptor,  tho  great  overita 
of  architectural  history  in  the  almplcKtand  fewest  words  1  could; 
but  tliiii  indraught  of  the  Lombard  energies  upon  the  Byxaiitiuu 
rest,  like  a  wild  north  wind  descending  into  a  space  of  rarified 
atmosphere,  and  encountered  by  an  Arab  Bimoom  from  the  aouth, 
may  well  require  from  ua  some  fartlicr  attention;  for  the  differ- 
ences in  all  these  schools  are  more  in  the  degrees  of  their  im- 

*  L'ArtisU?  pn  BAtimr.uM,  par  Louis  BortwtUT:  IJijon.  1848.  My  primer 
wHbr<t  nL  liir  Mdt!  of  llic  piig«  a  note,  wliicli  I  iiisfitl  with  tbatiks: — "Tliis 
U  DO)  thv  fintntti'mpt  Ht  II  French  onJcr.  Thd  writer  Iioa  h  Trtatise  Ity 
6vl»8tUin  Lo  Clerc,  n  Rreal  man  iu  his  :;oneration.  wlilcli  cnnlains  il  Rrktuan 
order,  a  Spimish  oriicr.  wliidi  the  iovenlor  upv^iirs  i.o  lUiuV.  vet*;  -ff^uiV, 
nnd  n  tmte French  onivr  nntimKi\\mi\  hy  the  Gallic  cm-Vi  fT«'N\v\ii,  waA  vViiv 
piifg  U»  wiugs  ill  ihe  capiUil. " 
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pctnosihr  and  reHnement  (the«e  qtulkies  tjcing,  in  most  cum,  in 
invente  ratio,  yec  much  niiited  by  the  AraU)  than  iu  tWetvletif 
the  onuitnencfl  thcvi-mploy.  The  «ime  leaves,  the  same  awimals. 
the  SAiDo.  urraugcmcnts,  arc  used  by  ScaadinaviaTis,  aucicui  Bn- 
totu,  Saxuu9,  NortuuQs,  liOmlKU'ds,  Roauuuj,  Byzuntinefi,  and 
AnibiiinB;  all  being  alike  dcsccadcd  through  clasf^ic  Greece  fron 
Egypt  aod  ^VBeyriu,  uud  some  from  rbu!niL-ia.  The  bclta  wbkh 
eucompaM  the  Assyrian  bulla,  in  the  hall  of  the  UritttiU  Mue«uni 
aro  the  Hime  as  tfao  beltKof  the  omaroente  found  in  ScoudiiiaTiia 
tumnti;  tlioii*  method  of  ornatn(.<ut.ation  is  the  same  ao  thattdtlis 
gate  of  Mywn»,  and  of  the  Xjomhard  palpit  of  St,  Ambrogio  of 
Uilxm,  and  of  the  church  of  Theotocos  at  Contitantinojtlc;  tlie 
eseentjul  liifforenceB  among  the  great  Bchools  arc  their  difleiVJicts 
of  temper  and  trcatnu?nt,  and  science  iif  ex))roBsion;  it  is  absnii 
to  titlk  of  Norinau  ornaments,  and  Xx>mbard  ornaments,  acl 
ByicuitiDe  oraamonts,  as  formally  dislmguitdied;  but  there  13 
irreconciloable  euparalion  between  Arab  tamper,  and  Xiombari 
temper,  and  Byxantiue  temper. 

Kow,  aa  far  oa  I  have  boon  abb  to  compiu-o  the  tbi'ee  s(^oolt* 
it  appear*  to  me  that  the  Arab  and  Lombard  are  bothdJsiii- 
gnishwl  from  the  Bymntiue  by  their  enei'gy  *""'  ^'^^'^  of  cxrote- 
nient,  bat  the  Ijombard  staudg  alone  in  his  love  of  jest:  NeiLber 
an  Arab  nor  Byxantiiio  ever  jodts  in  hiH  areliiteeturo;  the  Lpoi- 
burd  has  gruaL  dillieulty  in  ever  being  thoroaghly  sorious;  thna 
Ihey  reprcseut  throo  conditions  of  humanity,  one  in  perfect  rfst, 
the  Byzantine,  with  exiiniBito  peixjoptiou  of  grace  and  dignity; 
tlie  Arab,  with  Lhe  same  iierceptioii  of  grace,  but  witharcatleu 
fever  in  his  blood;  the  Lombard,  c-jually  energetic,  but  Mt 
burning  himself  away,  capable  of  submitting  Ui  law,  and  of  en- 
joying jost.  But  the  Arabian  fevcn'shness  iufcets  even  the  h?^' 
bard  in  the  South,  showing  itself,  however,  in  end]oss  iuveiition. 
with  a  refreshing  firmness  and  order  dii-ectiug  tho  whole  ot  it- 
The  excitement  is  gi-eatest  in  tlio  earliest  times,  most  of  all  Bhoffo 
in  St.  Micbcle  of  Pavia;  iind  I  am  strongly  dieposed  to  connect 
ranch  of  its  pecullHr  mnuiffstationawitli  the  Lombard'a  habits  o' 
eating  and  drinking,  especially  hia  civmivoroTisnc^s.  ThoUi^' 
bju'd  of  early  times  sooms  to  have  been  exactly  what  a  tig'-''' 
would  be,  if  yon  could  give  \\im  Vj\<i  "^  a  \^>V,v.,^^.^>i';<'^ua  iniitgifl*'' 
lag  sense  of  iualicc,  teat  ol  \w\\,  ViwwVtA^*.  A  -aat^iBa^ 
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inyLhology,  a  stone  den,  and  a  mallet  and  oliisel;  fancy  liim  pa 
ing  up  and  down  in  the  said  deu  to  digest  Ins  dinner,  und  £trikii 
on  thu  wall,  wiih  a  ni'w  fancy  in  liis  liead.  itfc  every  turn,  and  yon 
have  the  Ijonibardic  sculptor.     As  ciTilisatioii  iucixiUfs  ihe  BUpp^ 
ot  vcj^ctiMes,  and  filiortons  that  of  wild  beasts,  the  excitemt 
diminishes  ;  it  is  still  strong  in  tlie  thirtconth  ccntnry  at  Lye 
and  Ilttiieii;   it  dio3  away  gradiuilly  in  the  later  Gotliic,  and  i^ 
quite  extinct  in  tlio  fifteenth  century.' 

I  think  I  ehall  best  illustrate  this  general  idea  by  simplj 
copying  tho  entries  in  my  diary  whicii  were  written  when,  after_ 
six  mouths'  close  study  of  Byzantine  work  in  Venice,  I  cai 
again  to  the  Ijynibfi-rd  work  of  Verona  and  Pavia.     There 
gome  other  jK^lnta  ailtided  to  iu  the.^  entries  not  pertaining  to  tl 
matter  irfimediately  in  kind;  but  I  have  left  them,  as  they  will  be 
of  use  hereafter. 

'*(\''erona.)    Comparing  tho  nrabesqno  and  soulplnre  of  tho 
Dunmo  here  with  St.  Blark'n,  the  first  thing  that  strikoa  one  ifl 
the  low  relief,  the  second,  the  greater  motion  and  spirit,  wit 
infinitely  lose  grace  and  soioace.    With  tho  Byzantine,  howe?i 
rudo  tho  cutting,  oTcry  lino  is  lovely,  and  the  animals  or  men 
placed  in  any  attitndes  which  secure  oniauienial  i*irt)ct,  sonielimS 
imjM>esihle  ones,  always  acTere,  restrained,  or  languid.    "With  the 
Romanesque  workmen  all  tho  figures  show  the  effort  (often  snc- 
cesBful)  to  expresa  energetic  action;  hunting  chiefly,  much  flght- 
ing,  and  both  sfiirited;   some  of  the  dog»  running  ni.pitaUj^| 
straining  in  it,  and  the  knights  hitting  hard,  while  yet  tho  facial 
and  drawing  are  in  the  last  degree  barbarous.     At  Venioo  all  la 
graceful,  fixed,  or  huiguid;  tho  eustern  torpor  is  in  every  liue,-^H 
the  mark  of  a  school  formed  on  serere  traditions,  and  keeping  ^^ 
them,  and  never  likely  or  desirous  to  rise  beyond  them,  but 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  much  solemn  religiooa 
faith. 

*•  Tf  the  Greek  outer  RTchiToIt  of  St,  Mark's  is  Byzantine,  t' 
law  is  somewhat  broken  by  its  busy  domestieity;  fignres  en 
in  every  ti'ade,  and  in  the  preparation  of  viands  of  all  kinds; 
crowded  kind  of  London  Cliri^strnjifi  eeeno.  interleaved  (literal' 
by  the  Huperb  balls  of  Irafage,  uniqne  i«  p,ew\\it\\Tft-,  V\»\: tN*-^ 
IB  etron^lf  opposed  to  the  wild  war  anA  e^\v^9a  y'*'*^^'^'^ 
Lomlmrd.    liuiher,  the  Loniliavd  'buvVd™^  \a  »t  *^\a.Y% 
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and  Kcurate,  m  thai  of  St  Mark's  is  carclcra.  The  Bvnwknw 
Bcetn  to  IiHve  bevti  to<i  Uz}-  to  put  ifaeir  ntoiies  togella'r ;  aiid,  iit 
geiierul.  m.v  first  iniiirpiwioti  on  coming  to  Veroua,  aftor  four 
uontliB  in  Venice,  is  of  the  exquisitely  neat  motumry  and  pcrffct 
j'eeUng  bcrc;  a  style  of  Gothic  fnrmed  \\y  a  combination  of  liim- 
btinl  Kurfuei!  ornaniiint  with  Pi.'an  Gothic,  than  which  ootiung 
can  possibly  be  moro  cbattte,  pure,  or  ^dlemn." 

I  have  aaitl  much  of  the  shafta  of  the  entrance  to  the  ciyptnf 
St.  Zcno;*  the  following  note  of  the  sculptures  on  the  arohtnlt 
above  them  is  to  our  pretent  pur]>o»e: 

"  It  is  covpreil  by  tcry  light  lint  most  effective  has-rnliefs  of 
jesting  Bubject: — two  eoeks  currying  ou  their  shonldcrs  ■  V^f, 
stjifT  tn  which  a  fox  (y)  la  tied  by  the  IcgK.  bunging  down  twtwmi 
them:  the  atrut  of  the  foremost  cock,  lifting  one  leg  at  rigM 
angles  to  the  other,  \&  delicious.  Then  a  ctag  hont,  with  ucgO' 
tanr  horseouui  drawing  a  bow;  the  arrow  lias  gone  dear  lliroii)^ 
the  fitng'N  throat,  and  is  titieking  there.  Several  citpilul  linnti 
with  dogs,  with  frnit  trcei  between,  and  birds  in  them;  lb 
learofl,  considering  tbo  early  time,  singularly  well  set,  with  llu 
edges  outwards,  sharp,  and  deep  rut:  mails  tmd  frogs  filling  up 
the  inkTVidii,  m  if  suspended  in  the  air,  with  Foine  saucy  pupjitfi 
on  liieir  hind  legs,  two  or  three  nomlcitoript  beasts;  and.  )inBll.fi 
on  the  centre  of  one  of  the  arches  on  the  eonth  side,  an  ek'pluuit 
and  wiRtle, — a  very  strange  elephant,  yet  cot  am  if  the  c»n  er  lisd 
seen  one.** 

Oliserre  this  elephant  and  castle;  wo  shall  meet  with  Bin 
fartluT  north. 

"  Tlioae  Rcnlptnres  of  Sh  Zeno  ane.  however,  qiiito  quipt  mi 
tamo  compared  with  tlio«o  of  St.  Miehelo  of  Pavia,  whidi  i« 
designed  aUo  in  a  sonii-what  gloomier  mood;  signifioattre,  ta  I 
think,  of  indigestion.  (Nol-o  tlist  thi'y  are  much  cnrlitT  tM 
St.  Zeim;  of  the  seventh  century  at  latest.  There  is  moiv  "' 
nightmare,  and  loMof  ft-it  in  them.)  I<ord  Idndsay  has  dcs»cri(iol 
them  admirably,  hut  lias  not  Raid  half  Piiough;  the  state  nf  miral 
reiJi-cfiented  by  the  west  front  is  more  that  of  a  feverish  (In-JiiOi 
than  resultant  from  any  di-l«rmiiied  arehitoctnrul  purpose. "' 
even  from  uijy  definite  love  and  delight  in  the  grotcMjuc,  Ow 
CHpiUd  is  owverod  with  i\  uvj**  ol  ^v'mw'n^,  VeMAx.  oUier  hea^ 
•  The  lower  gto'cvp\nV\»Xfc'KNW 
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gTrt-w  out  of  two  bodies,  or  ont  of  and  nndor  feet;  the  creatui 
are  ill]  fighting,  or  dovonring,  or  stniggling  which  shall  1*  uppei 
Diost,  imd  yai  hi  au  ineffectual  w.ijr,  as  if  they  would  Gght  ta 
ever,  and  como  to  no  doeision.     Neither  t-fihiiixes  nor  ecntam 
did  I  notice,  uor  a  single  peacock  (I  believe  peflcockslo  bo  purely 
Byzantine),  but  niermaide  with  /wo  UiiU  (Lhe  tsculplor  liitvLii 
pei'hapa  seen  double  at  t-he  time),  strange,  large  fish,  ajtea,  sta^ 
(bulla?),  dogs,  wolves,  and  horses,  gi-iffins,  eagles,  loiig-tail( 
birdft  (ceeks?),  hawks,  and  dnigimg,  without  end.  or  with  a  doze 
of  ends,  as  the  case  may  be;  smaller  birds,  with  rabhitn,  and  smii 
nondeeeripts,  filling  the  friuzos.     'J'he  atri-ual  le-af,  which  la  nsoS" 
in  the  best  Byzautine  mouldings  at  Veniee,  oecurs  in  jMirta  u£_ 
tbetw  I'aviau  designij.     But  the  L>jnihitrd  iiuimaJd  ure  all  alii^ 
and  fiercely  alive  too,  all  imj)atience  nud  spring :  the  Byzautii 
birds  peck  idly  at  the  fruit,  arid  the  animals  hai-dly  touch  it  wit 
their  noaes.     The  cinque  cfnco  birds  in  Venice  hold  it  np  daii 
tily.  like  train- !)earei-8;  the  birds  in  the  earlier  Gothic  peck 
it  hungrily  and  naturally;  but  the  Lombard  boasts  gri[ic  at  i| 
like  tigeni,  and  tciir  it  of!  with  writhing  Hps  and  glaring  eyoe 
They  arc  exaclly  like  Jip  with  the  bit  of  geranium,  worryiu( 
iroagiuory  cats  iu  it.*' 

The  notice  of  the  leaf  in  the  above  extract  is  important, — it 
is  tbe  vino-leaf;  used  constantly  both  by  By7^ntinc8  and  I^om^ 
bards,  but  by  the  latter  with  especial  frequency,  though  at  thi^ 
time  they  wem  hardly  able  to  indicate  what  they  meant. 
forms  the  most  remarkable  generality  of  the  St.  Micbole  dccord 
tjon  :  though,  bad  it  not  luckily  been  carved  oa  the  facade, 
twining  round  a  gtakc,  and  with  grajjes,  I  should  never  have 
known  what  it  was  m(Mmt  for.  its  general  form  being  a  eaocefl-_^ 
fion  of  (iharp  lobeB,  with  incified  furrows  to  the  point  uf  eaeJ 
But  it  is.  thrown  about  in  endless  change  ;  four  or  flvo  varictlc 
of  it  might  be  found  on  every  duater  of  capitnlB  :  and  not  coi 
tent  with  this,  (he  Lombards  hint  the  name  form  evon  in  th( 
griDiu  wings.     They  love  the  vine  very  heartily. 

Tn  St.  Tlfifhele  of  Lucca  we  have  perhape  the  noblest  instance 
in  Italy  of  the  Ijombard  spirit   in   its  later  refinement.     It  is 
some  four  centnrieR  later  than  St.  Mich«le  ol  Vv\,s\,v  ^>^^  '^*=> 
ntPthod  of  wortiiuanship  is  altogether  diScTeu^.    A:^  "^J^^  V«'^^«&. 
cbunJi,  nearly  all  tho  ornamout   is  cut  m  a.  ooMftfe  wkpi*^^^ 
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bold  reliof  :  a  darker  and  hanler  sUme  (I  think,  nol  BerpeiiUiie,J 
but  its  sarface  is  so  disgnucd  by  the  In^ctre  of  ag^s  that  I  c«nld] 
not  bo  certain)  is  iised  ior  Uic  capitals  of  the  westcni  door,  vliic 
Are  c«]>coia!ly  claborntc  in  their  sculpture  ; — two  derilish  aj 
or  apish  dovilH,  I  kuow  iiol  wbioli,  with  bristly  monetanhca  and 
edgy  teeth;  holf-croacbiDg,  witb  their  handa  impertinently 
iholr  knees,  ready  for  a  spit  or  a  spring  if  one  goes  neui'  them; 
but  all  ia  pare  bossy  sculpture;  tJiero  w  no  inkying,  except i 
some  variegatwl  tiles  in  the  shape  of  aancers  set  concave  (an  oci 
moot  used  alao  Tcry  graccfnlly  in  St.  Jaoojw  of  Bologna): 
the  whole  aurfiioo  of  the  church  is  enriched  with  the  mu.-'dy 
liefa,  well  preserved  everywhere  abo^'u  the  reach  of   hium 
animals,  bnt  nttorly  doatruyoil  to  some  five  or  six  feet  from 
ground  ;  'wum  jiwhv  into  large  celluhir  hollows  uud  ciiveruB,  soi 
almost  Jei'p  euoii-^h  to  render  thu  wiUbi  misufc,  vutin-ly  owiugl 
the  usea  to  which  the  reoe»<es  of  the  chuiYO)  tire  dedicated 

.   the  refined  and  high-tninJed  Italians.    But 'St.  Micholoof  Liic 
ia  wrought  entirely  in  white  nuu-ble  and  gi-uen  serpentine ;  th« 
ia  hnrdly  any  relieved  scnlpture  cieejit  in  the  capitals  of 
shafts  itiid  cornicofL>  and  all  the  designs  of  wull  ornament 
iiil^d  with  exquisite   precision — white  on  dark  ground ; 
grtmnd  being  cut  out  and  filled  with  seriwntinc.  the  figures  Ifi 
in  solid  marble.    The  designs  of  the  Pavian  church  are  ent 
on  the  walls  ;  of  the  Luccbese,  incorporated  with  them  ; 
portions  of  real  sualpture  being  introduced  oxncUy  where  tb 
eye,  after  its  rcf^t  on  thu  lliitnesi;  of  the  wall,  will  Uike  moat  dcUgtif 
in  the  piece  of  Bubstantial  form.     The  entire  arrangement  i| 
perfect  beyond  all  praise,  and  the  morbid  restlessness  of  the  > 
designR  is  now  appeased.     Geometry  seems  to  havo  acted 
febrifuge,  for  beautiful  geometrical  designs  arc  introduced  aniJ< 
the  tumult  of  the  hunt ;  and  there  is  no  more  ei^eing  dool: 
nor  ghaatly  monstro-sity  of  conception ;  no  more  ending  of  ever 
tiling  in  something  else  ;  no  more  diapntlng  for  spare  legs  amc 
bowildorod  bodice ;  no  more  Hettiug  on  of  heads  wrong  side  fo 
must.     The  fragments  have  eomo  together  ;  wo  are  out  of 
Inferno  with  its  weeping  down  the  spine  ;  we  are  in  the  fail 
huntiiig-Gelds  of  the  Lucche&o  mouuttiius  {though  they  had  tbcil 
tears  also), — with  hovso,  arid  Voutii,  a.w\  l\awk ;  and  merry  hit 

of  tho  trumpet. — ^Very  Bttangs;  ftteuiUMWi  \ft  \vi  \i'M.\R^,\ft, 
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traih  ;  liui  still  croatnn^a  with  a  sittglo  li&od,  and  that  on  their 
loaldcra,  which  is  exactly  the  Iiist  place  in  the  Pavian  church 
vhei'B  a  hofld  ie  to  bo  looked  for. 

My  good  friend  Mr.  Cookei-ell  wonders,  in  one  of  his  lectures, 
itliy  1  givo  so  much  praise  to  Ikis  "  crazy  froat  of  LucHia."  liut 
\i  is  not  craKv  ;  not  by  any  means.  Altogether  soher,  in  com- 
lariaon  with  the  early  Lomhard  work,  or  with  our  Norman. 
Zrazyin  one  senao  it  is:  utterly  neglected,  to  the  hi-eaking  of 

its  old  fltont  heart;  the  venomous  nights  and  salt  frosts  of  the 

Maremma  winters    have  their  way  with    it — "  Poor    Tom's  a    ^M 
lipoid  r'    The  wc>(!dfl  that  fued  on  the  marsh  air,  have  twisted    ^M 
^Bbhcmsclvcs  into  its  crannies  :  the  polished  frHgrnunts  of  serpen-    H| 
tino  are  spiL  and  rout  out  of  their  cclla,  and  lie  in  green  ntins 

Kong  its  ledges  ;  the  palt  se.-i  winds  have  e.-iten  awiiy  the  fair 
laftingofits  star  window  into  a  skeleton  of  criimhling  rays. 
;  cannot  stand  much  longer ;  may  Ileaven  only,  in  its  hcnlgnity, 
reserve  it  from  rcetoration,  and  the  sands  of  the  Scrchio  give  it 
honorable  gnive. 
^ft  In  the  "  Seven  Lamps,"  Pinto  VI.,  I  gave  a  faithful  drawing 
^^f  one  of  il«  upper  arehes,  lo  which  I  miit't  refer  the  reader  ;  fur 
there  is  a  marked  piece  of  character  in  the  figui-e  of  the  hoi-seman 
on  the  left  of  it.  And  in  making  this  reference.  I  would  say  a  few 
words  about  tliose  much  aljusod  plates  of  (he  "Seven  Lamps." 
They  are  black,  they  are  overhitten,  they  are  h.iBtny  drawn,  they 
are  coarse  and  disagreeable  :  how  iliFiigrceahlc  t«  many  renders 
I  venture  not  to  concpivc.  But  their  truth  is  wirried  to  an  ox- 
int  never  before  attempted  in  arehitoetural  drawing.  It  doea 
ot  til  the  least  fidlow  that  beciUis-e  a  druwing  is  delicnte,  or  loolia 
ful,  it  hits  been  carefully  dj-awn  from  the  thing  rcprewt'tited  ; 
in  nine  inst-inces  out  of  ten,  careful  and  delicate  drawings  avo 
ade  at  home.  It  U  not  so  ensy  as  the  reader,  perhaps,  imagines, 
6n!sh  a  drawing  nltogcther  on  the  spot,  especially  of  details 
vcnty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  any  one  who  will  try  the 
ition  in  which  1  have  hml  to  do  some  of  my  work — stnndiug, 
namely,  on  a  cornice  or  window  sill,  hohling  by  one  artn  round 
a  shaft,  and  hanging  over  the  street  (or  ranal,  at  Vpnico),  with 
my  sketch-book  supported  against  the  wall  from  which^  l  viaa 
drawing,  by  my  breast,  so  as  to  leave  my  rigVt  Wvii  \T«iCi — ^^'^ 
not  tiicBceionrard  wonder  that  shudows  shouM  \ie  wyaa&v^iw^' 
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carolcssiT  laii!  in,  or  linca  drann  with  some  imsteadlneBS.  But, 
steady,  or  infirm,  Lbe  akwlcliea  of  which  thoao  phite«  in  the 
"  Seveu  Lamps"  arc  fac-similea,  were  made  from  the  architec 
itself,  and  reprefient  that  architecture  with  itjt  octnal  shodoirs 
Ihe  time  of  day  at  which  it  wus  drawn,  and  with  every  (isw' 
anil  liuo  of  it  an  l.hcy  now  e\iflt ;  ko  that  whou  I  am  8|tp»kiitg 
gome  DOW  point,  which  perhnpe  the  drawing  was  not  intended  to 
illuslnile.  I  can  yet  torn  hack  U)  il  with  perfect  oerlaiuty  that 
if  unythtug  Im  found  in  il  twaring  on  matters  now  in  bund.  I  may 
deiwiitl  upon  it  just  as  securely  as  if  I  had  gone  back  to  look  again 
at  ihe  building. 

It  is  necesRary  that  my  readers  shonld  understand 
liioroughly,  and  I  did  not  before  Biifficieotly  explain  it ;  bu 
heliuve  I  can  sliow  Ihetn  the  use  of  this  kind  of  truth,  now  ti 
We  ttreagain  concerned  with  this  front  of  Lueeu.  They  will  fin 
drawing  of  Ihu  entire  front  in  Gully  Kuight'e  "Ai-chj lecture 
Italy."  It  may  serve  to  give  them  an  idea  of  its  general  dis] 
tion,  and  it  looks  very  corefnl  and  accurate  ;  hnt  every  bit  of 
ornanienl  on  it.  U  drawn  out  uf  ihe  artUf*  head.  There  ia  a 
one  line  of  it  that  exists  on  the  luiilding.  The  reader  will  th 
fore,  perhap;!,  lliink  my  ngly  black  plate  of  Bomewhat  more  value, 
niMin  Llie  whole,  t»  its  rough  veracity,  tliun  the  othor  in  its  deli- 
cate fiction,* 

Ah,  however.  I  made  a  drawing  of  another  part  of  the  choroU 
somewhat  more  delicately,  and  aa  I  do  not  choose  that  my  favor- 
ite church  should  suffer  in  honor  hy  my  coarse  work,  I  have  had 
this,  a«  far  as  might  he,  fac-siniilied  by  line  engraving  (Plate 
XXI.).  It  reproacnta  the  southern  eide  of  tlio  lower  arcade  of  the 
west  front ;  and  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  exquisite  flnish  and 
grace  of  the  whole  ;  but  Uie  old  plate,  iu  the  "Seven  Ldunpe," 

*  One  of  tlip  up|ier  stories  is  also  in  QhIIv  Eni^lit'o  pliite  repreeeotfd  as 
jnorely  banded,  and  oUierwlfle  plain:  it  is,  in  r«nlity,  covered  with  »*  deli- 
cate Enlnyinj:  09  the  rcut.  Tlic  wbok-  Trout  in  twidii'N  otit  of  pro|>oriioti.  aad 
out  of  [jorepiiciivc.  aloncc;  and  yi-l  iliis  work  W  rtfcTrwl  Wuuf  aulhurity, 
by  nur  on^liUucU.  Well  nuiy  our  arululcelurv  fidl  from  iU  plactr  hitkiq^  ilie 
fltic  iirtR,  AH  il  \»  iloing  rapidly:  n[;arl7  nil  uur  wurkii  of  viilut;  twing  dtvoU-d 
111  Ilic  Greek  arclilfecture,  whicli  U  utterly  uxiea  lo  il**— or  worse.  Om 
most  noMf  Iwok,  however.  hiW  btwi  dcdicflteil  to  our  'EngWah  alibeyu, — Mr. 
JE.  Sharpe'is  "  ArclutKluniX  Vatallcla"— almost  a  model  of  wlial  1  ehouid,, 
Jjfcc  10  ma  doae  fer  llic  Gol\i\c  ol  *\\  ^:Mri>\«.. 
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PgivcB  a  nearer  view  of  one  of  the  upper  arcliDs,  and  a  more  faith- 
ful imjtrejiaiou  of  the  preseut  iispect  of  the  work,  unil  i-speciully 
»of  Lho  scat*  of  Lli«  byrsenieu  ;  tke  limb  jjlniight,  and  well  down 
on  the  stirrnp  (the  wan-ior'a  seat,  observe,  not  the  joukoj'a),  with 
a  single  pointed  s])ar  on  the  heel.     The  hit  of  the  lower  cornice 
under  this  arch  I  conld  not  see,  and  therefore  had.  not  di-iiwn  ; 
it  vas  supphed  from  benpjitli  another  iurch.     1  am  afraid,  how* 
over,  tho  reader  has  lost  the  thread  of  my  etorj  while  I  have  been 
recommending  my  vcnicity  to  him.     I  wiis  insisting  npon  the 
healthy  lone  of  IhU  Luf^ca  work  as  eomparcd  with  tho  old  £poc- 
^B  tral  Lombard  friezes.     The  apes  of  the  ravian  cliurch  ride  witli- 
^Hontstirnips,  hut  all  is  in  guoil  order  and  harness  here:  civilisation. 
"■     had  done  its  work ;  there  wjls  reaping  of  com  in  the  Val  d'Amo, 
though  rough  hnnting  still  upon  Its  hill^     But  in  the  north, 
though  a  century  or  two  later,  wc  ftnd  the  forests  of  the  Khone, 
and  its  nide  limcKtonc  cot-et^,  hunntfd  by  phnutaams  still  (more 
^meat-eating,  tlieii,  I  Uiink).     I  do  not  know  a  more  iuteryating 
mp  of  cath^mJe  than   that  of  Lyons,  Vieuno,  and  Valencia: 
r*  more  interesting  indeed,  generally,  than  beautiful;  bnt  there 
lU  a  row  of  niches  on  the  west  front  of  Lyons,  and  a  cotirac  of 
lollod  decoration  about  its  doors,  which  ia,  without  exception, 
the  most  exc|ui{;it«  piec^  of  Northern  Gothic  I  ever  bf;hcld,  and 
H-ith  which  I  know  nothing  ihat  is  even  comparable,  except  the 
fork  of  tho  north  transejit  of  Ri>iion,  dcscriliod  in  tUo  "Scvon 
imps,"  p.  159;  work  of  about  tho  same  date.and  exiictly  the  same 
plan;  quatrefoihi  filled  with  grolesquei^,  but  souicwliat  le&s  finished 
}n  execution,  and  somewhat  less  wild  in  imagination.    I  wrote 
lown  hastily,  and  in  their  own  course,  the  subjects  of  some  of 
the  (juatrefoils  of  Lyons;  of  which  I  here  give  the  reader  the 
Bdjuenco : — 


I 


1.  Eleiibant  and  castle ;  less  graphio  than  the  St.  Zeno  one. 
A  huge  head  walking  on   two   legs,  turned  bacltwards, 
hoofed  ;   the  bimd   has   a  horn   behind,  with  drapery 
over  it,  which  endtt  in  another  head, 
A  boar  hunt ;  the  boar  under  a  tree,  very  spirited. 

4.  A  bird  putting  its  head  between  its  legs  to  bite  ita  own. 

tail,  which  ends  in  a  head. 

5.  A  dmffon  with  a  human  head  set  ou  tlae  ■'«TOft^'«'KS- 
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10. 


17. 


18. 


St.  Poter  aviikcnod  by  the  aiigel  in  prison;  full  of  spdri^ 
Uio  jirison  picturesqao,  with  a  trefoiled  arch,  tho : 
cnger,  8l.  I'ctcr  iiUi-tletl.  and  full  of  uotiuu. 

St.  I'etcr  lot!  out  hy  the  angel. 

The  inintculons  draught  of  fishes;  fisli  and  all,  in 
small  ffpacc. 

A  largo  leaf,  with  two  snails  rampant,  coming  oat  di 
tiliia  sheik,  with  gnilci^^uo  faces,  and  eyes  at  Ihet 
of  tlic'ir  hurnt)^ 

A  man  with  an  axe  etriking  at  a  dog's  head^  wkidi  i 
oat  of  a  nautilua  shell:  the  rim  of  tho  shell 
into  a  stem  with  twu  largo  loavea. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  SelKwtian  ;  his  body  Tery  full  of 

Beasts  ooming  to  ark;  Noah  opening  tb  idnd  ofi 
cage. 

Koah  huiUIing  the  ark  on  shores, 

Avinn  leaf  with  u  dmgon's  head  and  tail,  the  one 
tho  other. 

A  man  riding  a  goat,  cutohing  a  dying  deriL 

An  col  or  niuracna  gn>wiiig  into  a  bunch  of  flowers,  wliw 
turns  into  two  wings. 

A  sprig  of  hazel,  with  nuts,  thrown  all  around  the  fjiiurrr- 
ioih  with  a  squirrel  in  contTt*.  apparently  atlaehftl 
the  tree  only  hy  its  cnonnons  tail,  richly  furrowed  in 
}iair,  and  nohly  swooping. 

Four  hares  fiistoned  tngcthrr  hy  the  ears,  galloping 
circle.     Mingled  with  those  gi'olesqnca  are  mnnyj 
and  hucklf'r  combiits,  the  bueklens  being  roond 
conical   like  a  hat ;    I   thought  tho  firitl    I   nt 
carried  by  a  man  at  full  gallop  oa  horseback^  luul  i 
a  small  umbrcUa. 


This  list  of  subjects  may  rafficiently  illostrata  the  fev 
character  of  the  "N"ort.hem  Energy ;  bnf-  influencing  the 
of  the  whole  there  \n  also  tho  Northern  love  of  what  is  calleJI 
Grotesque^  a  fouling  which  I  find  myself,  for  the  present,  fpoi 
incapable  eitborof  jiuiLlyHiiig  or  dellning.  though  we  all  hiiTC 
distinct  idea  attached  to  the  word:  1  ahiUl  Irj',  however,  in 
next  voIutncL 


9.  WOODEN  cnmcHEa  of  the  kobth. 

I  cannot  plciige  myself  to  tins  theory  of  tho  origin  of  the 

iltiiig  phutt,  hut  ihn  rciukTwill  tliiil  »tonic  iTili'i-OHtingooiillnna- 

bnsof  itin  Dahl's  vrork  on  tlie  wooden  clmrches  of  Korwiij. 

ioiiiileviow  of  the  ulmruli  of  Borgund  ebows  tbe  timber  toii- 

nctiou  of  one  sliaft  run  up  through  a  crossiug  aithitnive,  aud 

itinuc^  into  tho  clcr«sCor)' ;  while  the  church  of  Uriios  \i  in 

exact  form  of  a  basilica;  "but  the  wall  above  the  nrchcs  is 

led  of  planlfs,  with  a  strong  npriffht  abovceach  cnjiital.     Tho 

ngo  quotcJ  from  Stephen  Eddy'a  Life  of  Bishop  Wilfrid,  at 

of  Clmrton'a  "  Early  Knglish  Church,"  gives  tis  one  of  tho 

iDsfurmationH  or  ])(-trif}Lr;Lioiitt  of  llm  wooden  Saxon  ehui'cheSi-i 

Lt  Eipon  he  built  u  new  church  q/ polished slofic,  with  oolaraiiBi 

riously  oruumented,  and  porches."    Mr.  Ohurton  adds  :  "It 

rhaps  in  had  iiniULion  of  tho  marble  buildings  he  hjid  gt?cn 

Jy,  that  he  washed  the  walls  of  this  original  York  Miuater, 

made  them  •  whiter  than  snow.'  " 

10.  cniTRCH  OP  ALBXAKDRIA. 

The  very  cause  which  enabled  the  Venetians  to  poseess  them- 

pes  of  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  wus  tho  destruction  of  the  churoli 

the  caliph  for  tho  snl-e  of  i/s   mnr^/c« ;    tho    Arabs    and 

Btians,  tluuigh  bitter  cneiuiw,  thua  building  ou   the  stime 

; ;  these  in  rcvoi-eneo  for  iho  destroyed  church,  and  thosG 

\h  the  very  pieces  of  it.     In  the  somewhat  prutii  uceouut  of 

matter  given  in  the  Notixie  Storiclio  {above  ((noted)  (lie  main 

its  are,  that  "  il  Califa  de'  Saraceni,  per  fabbricarsi  un  Palazzo 

di  Babilonia,  avcva  ordinate  chc  dalle  Chieso  d'  Cristiani 

e;licssern  i  piii  scelti  marml  ;"  and  that  tbe  Venetians,  "iiidero 

i  loro  oechi  flagcUarsi  crndolmontc  un  Cristiano  per  avor 

into  uu  marmo."      I  heartily  wish  that  the  eaino   kind  of 

lisfament  wore  enforced  to  this  day,  for  tho  Eomc  sin. 


11.  BEVAISSAlfCE  LANDSCAPE. 

T  am  glad  here  to  re-iissert  opituons  which  it  has  grieved  lue 
be  evspected  of  bavwg  t/iuuged.     The  takaet  touQ  tA  "Cta 
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second  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  as  compared  Tith  the 
first,  induced,  I  believe,  this  suspicion,  very  justifiably,  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  its  readers.  The  difi^erence  resulted,  however, 
from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  first  was  written  in  great  haste 
and  indignation,  for  a  special  purpose  and  time  j — the  second, 
after  I  had  got  engaged,  almost  unawares,  in  inquiries  which 
could  not  be  hastily  nor  indignantly  pursued;  my  opinions  re- 
maining then,  and  remaining  now,  ^together  unchanged  on  the 
subject  which  led  me  into  the  discussion.  And  that  no  farther 
doubt  of  them  may  be  entertained  by  any  who  may  think  them 
worth  questioning,  I  shall  here,  once  for  all,  express  them  in  the 
plainest  and  fewest  words  I  can.  I  think  that  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
is  not  only  the  greatest  (professed)  landscape  painter  who  ever 
lived,  but  that  he  has  in  him  as  much  as  would  have  furnished  all 
the  rest  with  such  power  as  they  had;  and  that  if  we  put  JTicolo 
Poussin,  Salvator,  and  our  own  Gainsborough  out  of  the  group,  he 
would  cut  up  into  Claudes,  Ouyps,  Rnysdaela,  and  such  others,  by 
uncounted  bunches.  I  hope  this  is  plainly  and  strongly  enough 
stated.  And  farther,  I  like  his  later  pictures,  up  to  the  year 
1845,  the  best ;  and  believe  that  those  persons  who  only  hke  his 
early  pictures  do  not,  in  fact,  like  him  at  all.  They  do  not  like 
that  which  is  essentially  his.  They  hke  that  in  which  he  resem- 
bles other  men;  which  he  had  learned  from  Lontherbourg,  Claude, 
or  Wilson;  that  which  is  indeed  his  own,  they  do  not  care  for. 
!Not  that  there  is  not  much  of  his  own  in  his  early  works;  they  are 
all  invaluable  in  their  way  ;  but  those  persons  who  can  find  no 
beauty  in  his  strangest  fantasy  on  the  Academy  walls,  cannot 
distinguish  the  peculiarly  Tnmeresqne  characters  of  the  earlier 
pictures.  And,  therefore,  I  again  state  here,  that  I  think  his 
pictures  painted  between  the  years  1830  and  1845  his  greatest; 
and  that  his  entire  power  is  best  represented  by  such  pictures  as 
the  Teraeraire,  the  Sun  of  Venice  going  to  Sea,  and  others, 
painted  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  public  and  the  press  were 
together  loudest  in  abuse  of  liim. 

I  desire,  however,  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  said,  above, 

professed  landscape  painters,  among  whom,  perhaps,  I  should 

hardly  have  put  Gainsborough.     The  landscape  of  the  great 

Bgure  painters  is  often  majestic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  Tin- 

toret's  especially  shows  esacUy  tAie  Kunfe  v^^tt  aad.  feeling  as 
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Tomer,     Tintoret 

Mftssiiccio. 

Jiiliii  Koiliiu. 

Albert  Durer. 

Giorgiuiie. 

Paul  Vc-rouose. 

Titian. 

Rubens. 

Correfrfrin. 

Orcflgua. 

BeiiuzKO  GuKzuU. 

Giotto. 

EuJIaelle. 

Pefugino. 


Turner'B.  If  with  Turner  X  were  to  rank  the  liistorical  puint 
ns  kmdecapiijti*,  eijtiuiutii)g  rather  the  puwer  th«y  ehovTf  tlian 
the  jictual  value  of  Ihc  liiiKiscape  they 
pnxliiced,  I  should  class  those,  whoso 
landflcapoa  I  have  studied,  in  some  such 
order  om  this  at  the  aide  of  the  page  ; — 
aseociating  with  the  hmdsoupc  of  Pem- 
giui}  that  of  Pnuicia  and  Aiigelic's  and 
the  other  govero  painters  of  rcligioos 
subjecta.  I  have  put  Turner  and  Tin- 
toret side  by  side,  not  knowing  which  i», 
in  landscape,  the  ^cater;  I  had  nearly 
awoeintcd  in  the  same  manner  the  nohlc 
numet!  of  Jolm  Itullini  and  Albert  Duier; 
but  Bellini  niQgt  be  put  lirst,  for  his 
prefouud  religiuuM  peace  yet  uut  sepa- 
raled  from  the  other,  if  but  tbut  we 
intj;,dit  remember  hiii  kindness  to  him  in 

Venice  ;  and  it  ia  well  we  should  take  note  of  it  here,  for  itfOT*- 
nishe»  us  wiib  a  most  interentiug  eculirnmlion  of  what  wjw  said 
in  the  text  respecting  the  position  of  Bellini  as  the  lai;t  of  the 
religiniis  painters  of  Venice.  The  following  parage  is  quoted  in 
J.iekAi>n'H  "Essay  on  Wood-c-ugravlng,"  frwm  Albci-t  Diirtir*8_ 
Diary: 

*'  I  have  many  gi>yd  friends  among  the  Italians  who  warn  ia( 
not  to  eat  or  drink  with  their  painters,  of  whom,  several  ai'6  m] 
enenileN,  and  copy  my  picture  in  the  chnrch,  and  others  of  mint 
wherever  thoyciin  find  them,  and  yet  they  blnmo  them,  and 
ihflt/  are  7wt  acxordinp  to  ancient  art,  and  there/ore  not  gc 
Giovanni  Bellini,  however,  \\\m  praifiod  mo  highly  to  peveral  ger 
tlcmcn,  and  wishes  tci  have  eoinet.hing  uf  my  doing :  he  called  oi 
mo  himself,  and  requested  that  I  would  paint  a  pictnro  for  him, 
for  which,  he  said,  he  would  pay  me  wolL     People  iirc  all  sur-* 
prised  that  I  akould  be  so  much  thought  of  by  a  person  of  lii^^ 
n-putation  :  ho  \»  very  old,  but  Sa  still  the  best  painter  of  tbci^| 
aU." 

A  choice  little  piece  of  dtuoriptton  this,  of  the  Renaissance 
painters,  side  by  side  with  the  good  aid  Ventttaa,  si\i»s  Niaa  vys% 
to  Jmro  thew  ti>  thoir  own  ways.    The  licnaVasttiiCft  Tsvwa.  ftuswiss 
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in  perfection,  euvying,  stealing,  and  l^n&  hut  vitiioat  vftj 
enough  to  Uo  to  purpose. 


12.    KOUAKIST  UODEBiT  AKT. 

It  \e  of  tho  biglioat  importance,  in  tiioeo  days,  tlmt  Somt 
ehoalil  bo  deprivwl  oC  the  miacrtible  iutiuence  vbicli  its  pomp  and 
jiictureiMjoeneM  have  giren  it  over  the  weftk  Mtitimentalism 
tho  Eagiish  })«op1e ;  I  call  it  h  misemble  iiifliience,  for  of 
motii-es  to  sympathy  with  the  Chni-ch  of  Borne,  this  I  imh«sit 
tingly  oloMM  tiietwisest:  Icjin,  in  somemeairare,  refqvottheothei 
feelings  which  huvc  buen  the  IwginnlngB  of  apoetasy;  I  can  tcs 
the  (Iceire  for  unity  which  would  recluim  the  RomaiiiHt  bylc 
au<l  the  distrust  of  hia  own  hcurt  irhich  subjects  tho  proselyte  i 
jirii^stly  ]iower ;  i  say  1  cuu  rosjiect  theso  foeliugs,  though  1  uiima 
pnrdoQ  unprincipled  submission  to  them,  nor  enough  wonder 
the  infinite  fatuity  of  the  unhnppy  persons  whom  they  have 
trayed: — Fatuity,  selF-iuflioted,  and  stubborn    in  reeisticce  U 
Ood'a  Word  and  mairs  rcnsou  ! — to  talk  of  tho  anthonty  of  tl 
Church,  OS  if  tho  Church  were  anything  else  than  the  whol 
coinpiiny  of  Chrifitian  nion,  or  were  ever  spoken  of  in  ScrJptnra* 
as  other  than  a  company  to  bo  taught  and  fed.  not  to  teaeh  aai 
feed. ^Fatuity  1  to  talk  of  a  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
if  A  Christian  state,  and  every  oflRcer  therein,  were  not  neoessaril] 
a  part  of  the  Church, f  and  as  it  any  stato  offlocr  c-onld  do 
duty  without  pnd&ivoring  to  aid  and  promote  religion,  or  anj 
clerical  iiflieer  do  his  duty  without  seeking  for  sunh  aid  and 
cepting  it : — Fsitnity  I  to  BPck  fr>r  tho  unity  of  a  living  body 
truth  uud  trust  in  God,  with  a  dead  body  of  lies  and  trust  ii 

•  Except  in  tlicsiagic  passage  "tcllilimto  Ibc  Chiitch;"whicli  U«mp 
tIie«r/^n*ton  of  wlm!  Iini]  tiwn  comniaudeil  before,  i.e.,  tell  the  fault 
"tietwten  thee  ond  Lim,"  iIr-u  tukjii;;  "witU  Ihec  one  or  two  mnrR,' 
to  ull  Cbrisliau  mtn  i^apuble  of  htturin;;  Ihu  cauHt:  if  fau  rcfose  lo  iwax  Uie 
coininoci  vaU:e,  "M  liiin  Im  unUi  tlioo  as  a  bcAtlico  man  and  publicu^ 
(But  miisiiler  how  Ctirict  trefltt'd  both.) 

t  One  or  two  rcuiarks  on  thU  subject,  some  of  which  I  bnd  intcndnl ' 
have  inserted  hero,  ami  olhers  iu  Appendix  B,  I  hiiTc  arranged  in  more  < 
mstcQt  oriitr,  nml  ptj1ilicli(;il  In  ii  lopiiniLo  paiiipliU't,  "  Xotcs  on  the  Coo 
struction  of  Shirup-fotds,"  for  lli«  onvmiieaci!  oS  rvadois intercHtod  in  otbd 
arcJiilectUK  tUau  that  ol  VcaiiViSLQ  v^\»icu%. 
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wood,  and  Ihenou  to  oxikkI  itttything  oleo  tlian  plague,  aud  coti- 
euin])liiin  by  worms  uudjing,  for  both.    BluKplivmy  as  wo1l  as 
fatuity  1  to  ask  for  any  better  interpreter  of  God's  Word  than 
I^Ood,  or  to  expuct  kuowluUgo  of  it  iu  auy  ollior  wuy  tliuD   tho 
JMpIaiiily  ordered  way:  if  any  niun  will  ik>  ho  slmU  know.     But. 
^"of  all  these  fataities,  the  boj^ost  la  the  being  lured  ini^  tlio  Ko- 
manisfc  Obnrch  by  the  glitter  of  it,  like  larka  into  a  trap  by 
brokoa  gloss  ;  to  be  blown  into  a  cluuige  of  religion  by  the  whine 
^H<*f  An  organ-pipe  ;  Rtitolicd  iuto  a  new  creed  by  gold  threads  on 
^BpriesU'  ])otticoats ;  jangled  iiito  a  change  of  oonscicncc  by  tho 
chimes  of  a  belfry.     1  know  nothing  in  the  shape  of  error  so  dai'k 
^as  this,  no  inibeoiliiy  so  absolute,  no  timuilicry  so  contemptible. 
^P  had  hoi'dly  believed  that  it  was  a  thing  possible,  though  vogae 
^Btories  had  been  told  mo  of  the  cffi^ct,  on  eume  mindir,  of  niero 
irlet   oud  cajidles,  until  1  cauiu  ou   tliis  piissoge  iu  Pugiu'a 
Hemafks  on  articles  in  the  Rambler": — 
"Those  who  hare  lived  in  want  and  privation  are  tho  best 
qualified  to  approciato  tlio  bloasings  of  pLeitiy  ;  thiu,  tliotie  who 
lavo  beca  devout  and  sincere  members  of  tho  separated  [lortiou 
tiie  Fngliah  Church  ;  wlio  have  prayed,  and  liopod,  and  loved, 
lirough  alt  tho  poverty  of  the  maimed  ritoN  wliich  it  hits  rotainod 
— to  them  doo»  the  realisation  of  all  their  loogiiig  desires  appear 
truly   mvisliiug.     •    •    •     OhI    then,  what  delight  1  what  joy 
QtiBiWiikohle  !  when  one  of  the  solemn  piles  ie  prewntud  to  them, 
in'all  its  pristine  life  and  glory! — the  stoiips  arc  filled   to  the 
brim  ;  the  rood  ia  raised  on  high  ;  tho  screen  glows  with  uacred 
imagery  and  rich  doviee ;  the  nicihes  are  filled;  the  altar  is  re- 
placed. siiKtained  by  Beutpturod  shafts,  the  rclius  of  the  sainta 
?poso  beuualh,  tho  body  of  Oar  Lord  is  euKbrined  on  its  conso- 
rated  stone  ;  the  lami>s  of  the  sanctnary  burn  bright ;    tho 
'taintly  portraitures  in  the  glass  wmUows  shiueaU  gloriously  ;  ami 
lie  allw  hang  iu   the  oaken  ambries,  and  tJie  cope  chests  are 
Hod  with  orphreyed  bandekins ;  and  pii  and  poi,  and  cbrisma^ 
jry  are.  there,  and  thurible,  and  cross." 

One  might  have  put  thirf  man  under  a  pix,  and  loft  him,  one 
lould  have  thought;  but  ho  has  been  brought  forward,  and' 
rtly  received,  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  cort;«\ftT\\tt.\  ftvV\\\«t 
Lho  mind  ol  agrcat  awhitout.     It  is  very  ucce8ai.w^,V\wv*i^«v«^ 
at  ail  tboBO  who  hnvo  foil  fiurrowat  this  Bhou\4  \l\\o«  bX  v>ixa?' 
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that  he  is  not  a  ^reat  architect,  bat  ono  of  tlie  smaUest  poiwih, 
or  conceivable  architects ;  and  thut  by  his  own  acoouDt 
sotting  forth  of  himself.     Hear  him  : — 

"  I  believe,  as  regiirxLs  arctiitccturci,  few  man  have  been  bo 
fortunato  as  mjTBelf.     1  have  {lapsed  my  life  ia  thinking  of  finn 
things,  studyiug  Hnc  thiugn,  d(;«igniDg  fine  tbingb',  and  roali 
Yory  poor  ones.     1  have  never  bad   Lho  chance  of  2>i^iici^g 
Kiugleiiiie  eccleaiaetical  building,  excoptmy  own  church,  whe 
am  both  paymafiU'f  and  architect ;  but  overyLhing  else,  eitlii 
for  want    of  adequate   funds  or  injndicious  interference   a 
control,  or  aome   other  contingency,  is  more    or  leas  a 
nre.        ♦       *       * 

'^St.  George's  waa  spoilt  by  the  very  inetrncHons  laid  doi 
by  the  cutnniiMee,  timt.  it  wtw  to  hold  3(KKI  people  on  Iht)  flour. 
aliiuil«d  price;  in  consequence,  height,  proportion,  everythii 
was  sacrificed  to  meet  tbene  uoiidllionti.  .Nottingbum  wusKpuiltl 
the  style  boing  i-estricled  to  hiucot, — it  jwriod  well  euited  t^ 
Oisterciau  ii'^bey  in  a  seelnded  ^lUe,  but  very  unsuitable  for 
centre  of  a  crowded  town,     .  •       •       * 

"Kirkliaui  wa«  spoilt  through  sovpral  hundred  pounds  beii 
Tcdnccd  on  the  original  eaHmate ;  to  efftct  this,  which  woe, 
great  sum  tn  proportion  to  tho  entire  coet,  tlio  iireaof  the  chai 
was  contracted,  the  walls  lowered,  tower  and  spire  reiinuod. 
tbickne.'<8  of  whIIk  dimiui8]ied,  anil  eUino  arches  omitted. ''    (J 
marks,  &(s.,  by  A.  Welby  Pugin:  Dolman,  1850.) 

Is  that  BO?    Phidias  can  niche  himself  into  the  comer  ol 
pediment,  and  Itiffjielle  expatiate  within  the  circnmforoacc  of^ 
cUy  platter  ;  but  Pngin  is  ineiprewible  in  less  than  a  catbeili-al  ? 
IjOt  his  incfi'itblencss  be  assured  of  this,  once  for  all,  that  uo  difli- 
culty  or  refttrainL  ever  happened  to  a  man  of  real  power,  but  hia 
powor  wtw  the  more  manifestod  in  the  contending  with,  or  eofl 
quoring  it ;  and  that  thci-e  is  no  Held  so  small,  no  cranny  so  coH 
traot«d,  but  ibat  a  great  v\tW\i  can  honse  and   manifost  iia^M 
therein.     The  thunder  that  smites  the  Alp  into  dust,  can  gatliS 
itself  into  the  width  of  a  golden  wire.     Whatever  greatnt-sj!  iht^l 
was  in  yon,  had  it  been  Bnonarroti's  own,  yuu  had  room  enon^| 
for  it  in  n  single  ntehe  :  you  mijjht  have  put  the  whole  power ^B 
it  iato  two  feet  cube  at  Cueu  sV^me.    ft^.  G,fcOT?.e'a  was  not  hi^B 
enottgh  for  want  of  mouej  V    ^w^ '«»»  "^^  ^'"^'^  ^  mwas.^  "Cn 
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■nado  7on  put  Uiat  liliint^  overloaded,  luborioos  ogee  door  into 

■be  side  of  it  F    Was  i  t  for  lack  of  funds  that  you  Nunk  the  tracery 

of  tho  iiurnjicl.  iti  lU  clumsy  ziguigs?    Was  it  m  paa'simony  tliat 

von    Imried   its  (mltry  jiiDDacles   in   tliHt  eniptiou  of  diseased 

■rocketa  ?  or  in  pccaniary  ombarraAsment  that  yon  set  up  the 

Bwlfry  foolscaps,  with  the  mimicry  of  dormer  windows,  which 

fcohwiy  can  ever  rearh  nnr  look  out  of  'i    Not  so,  hut  in  mere  in- 

fapahility  of  better  thiiiga, 

■  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  epoak  time  of  any  living architfct ;  and 
■hero  is  much  in  thii^  man,  if  he  worii  rightly  uetimaLcd,  which 
Bno  might  both  regard  and  profit  by.  He  has  a  uwni  sinot-rc 
"ove  for  his  jtrvfescion,  a  hwtrtily  honest  enthusiufim  for  pixea 

and  pi«^na^  ;  and  though  he  will  ncvor  deeigu  so  much  as  a  pix 
fer  a  piscina  t-hoTouffhly  well,  yet  "better  than  most  of  the  ex^jeri- 
Bicntal  architects  of  Iho  day.  Employ  him  by  all  means,  but  ou 
■man  work.  Expect  no  cathedrals  from  htm ;  but  no  one,  at 
ftrewTit,  can  de«ign  a  hbtter  Ihiial.  That  is  an  esocedingly  hcau- 
■tful  one  over  the  wfstcra  door  of  St.  George's ;  and  there  is 
Bomo  spirited  impii^hncss  imd  ^'witching  of  tails  in  the  supporting 
Bfrurc-i  at  the  inipostt-".  Only  flo  not  allow  his  goorl  ilLiaigning  of 
Buials  to  be  employed  as  an  evidence  ia  matters  of  divinity,  nor 
Rence  deduce  the  IncompaLibilitj  of  ProtesUuiUsm  and  art.  X 
■hould  have  «iid  all  that  T  have  snid  nlmre,  of  artistical  apo?ta*y, 

■  Giotto  hml  been  now  living  in  Florence,  and  if  art  wore  .iliil 
Hning  all  that  it  did  once  for  Kome.  But  Uie  grossueiu  of  the 
ftror  lieoompi*  inrompreheii^^ihte  as  well  ae  unpardonable,  when 
mt  look  to  what  level  of  degradation  the  human  intellect  lias 
■mk  at  this  instant  in  Italy.  So  far  from  Komauisiu  now  pro- 
■Being  anything  greater  in  art,  it  cannot  even  presoi*ve  what  lias 
■HO  piven  to  its  keeping.  I  know  no  abuses  of  precious  iiiheri- 
■ncD  hiilf  ^o  grievous,  as  the  abuAe-  of  all  that  h  best  in  art 
■herever  the  Tlomanirtt  priesthood  geta  po9sc8.sion  of  it.  It 
■Donnta  to  ahsohito  infatuation.  The  noblest  pii-oes  of  medireval 
ftnlptnre  in  North  Italy,  the  two  griffiiiH  at  the  central  (west) 
■(KIT  uf  the  cathodnd  of  Verona. were  daily  ponuitLod  to  he  brought 
Wd  aenrice,  when  I  was  there  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  by  a 
P  'man  living  In  (he  Piazza,  wlio  lied  Uet  «\«\.\wvi^\i.y* \a 
k  11^;  Mid  the  ffinft^  of  81.  A'lurk's  at  Ycmco  vittxts  wwStl 
mMmlnmian  of  common  car/catui-es  to  fasten  \\\8  ^tVaV*  wv^w 
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(Oomparc  Appendix  3S);  and  this  m  tlio  face  of  the  ooatini 
passing  priests:  while  the  qnantitj*  of  noble  art  aantULlly  d^, 
gtro}cil  in  alturpieceB  by  candlo-drojipin^s,  or  iHjrishiug  by 
brutality  of  nt^glect,  patse^  all  estimato.  I  do  uot.  know, 
haTC  rc|Kattidly  stated,  how  far  the  splendor  of  arcJiiteeturc 
other  art,  is  compatible  with  the  bonegiy  and  iisefnlnoss  of 
ligiims  service.  Tbo  loiigor  1  live,  tho  more  I  iuclinu  to  aoTere 
judgment  in  thia  matter,  and  the  loss  I  con  truet  the  sentiments 
excited  by  painted  glass  imd  colored  tiles.  But  if  there  be  in- 
deed value  in  auch  things,  our  ulaindutyis  to  direct  our  strengUi 
against  the  enporstition  which  bus  diBhoaorod  them ;  there  aie 
thousauds  who  miglit  iK)»6ibIy  be  heneOled  by  them,  to  whoni 
tliey  are  now  mei-ely  an  ofEooce,  owing  to  their  aMociation  with' 
idolatrous  ceremonies.  I  bare  bnt  this  oihortatiou  for  all  wbO' 
loTC  them, — not  to  rcgiilutc  their  ereeilsby  thoir  tast«  in  colony 
but  to  hold  cjilraly  to  tlie  right,  at  wlmEever  present  cost  to  tlLeif' 
imaginative  enjoyment ;  euro  tliut  they  will  one  day  find  in 
hoareuly  truth  a  brighter  churm  than  in  earthly  imiigerj,  aaftl 
Eti-iving  to  gather  stenos  for  the  eternal  building,  whosu  waUtj 
Bholl  bo  Ealvation,  and  whoso  gates  shall  be  praise. 

}  13.    ME.   FRItOUSS0N*S  SYSTEM. 

The  reader  may  at  firat  suppose  this  division  of  the  attribu' 
buildings  into  action,  Toice,  and  beauty,  to  Ijo  (he  samo  d> 
ta  Mr.  Ffrgnsst^n's,  now  well  known,  of  their  merita,  into 
mc,  (Bathetic  and  pboiKitic. 

But  tlioro  ia  no  connection  between  the  two  systems;  mint^ 
indeed,  does  not  proloas  to  be  a  system,  it  is  a  more  arraugomouk 
of  jny  subject,  for  the  8ake  of  order  and  convenience  in  it-s  ti-e:itr 
mont:  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  difTers  altogether  from  Mr.  Fo> 
guason's  in  these  two  following  respects: — 

The  action  of  a  building,  that  is  to  say  its  standing  or  con* 
siittenoe,  depends  on  its  good  construction;  and  the  Grst  pnHF 
of  the  fori?going  volume  has  been  entirely  occupied  with  the  COD^ 
Bideratiou  of  the  constrnutive  merit  of  buildings:  bnt  oonstrnO^ 
tion  i.-?  not  their  unly  technical  merit.  There  is  iw  muc 
techniciil  merit  in  thcit  t-xv^^^^^*  ""^  ^^  ^^^'^*''  l>eaulv. 
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klrairablaneas  in  the  stroke  oi  the  painter  who  covore  them  with 
VBBt»i,  tluti)  ill  the  dexterity  of  the  inaoun  whu  cements  their 
lonos  :  thcro  is  just  as  much  of  what  is  tcRlinioal  in  tlit-ir  beatity, 
imrufonj,  a^  iu  tUoir  (x»ue>truutiou;  and,  on  tlie  otlicr  hund,  thcro 
kofluu  just  as  much  iiitellecl  shown  in  their  cunstructiun  as 
per©  is  ill  either  their  eiju-ession  or  decoration.  Now  Mr, 
pergnsaon  mcuna  by  his  •*  Phonetic"  diviaion,  whatever  expresses 
bteUofjt  :  my  constructivo  ilivision,  therefore,  includes  purt  of 
lis  phonetic :  and  my  expressive  und  deconitire  divisions  inchide 
nrt  of  hia  teuhnicttl. 

[  Secundly,  Mr.  Forguason  trin^  to  malio  the  mme  iliviE^ions  fit 
uio  subjectg  of  art,  and  art  itself ;  und  therefore  talks  of  teclmic, 
utbetic,  and  phonetic,  arts,  (or,  tninislatitig  the  Greek,)  of  art- 
ral  art*,  acuaitlve  arts,  and  talkative  nrta ;  hut  I  have  nothing  to 
luwith  Any  divitiiou  of  the  arts,  I  have  to  donl  only  witli  the 
■crits  of  buildings.  As,  however,  I  have  been  led  into  rcfcrcnoo 
u  Mr.  Ferguison's  system,  I  would  turn  &uy  a  word  or  two  to 
Eect  Mr.  FerguiiiHin'fGstriciction  from  it.  I  hope  to  find  in  him 
InohlD  ally.,  ready  to  join  with  mo  in  war  upon  uticctation,  faUe^ 
Bond,  and  jirejndico,  of  every  kind:  I  have  derived  muohinstmo- 
pon  from  hifi  niottt  inl^ircating  w<irk,  nnd  I  hoye  for  mueh  nioro- 
bvDi  its  ooDtinnation;  hut  he  must  disentangle  himself  from  his 
kstcm,  or  he  will  be  strangled  by  it ;  never  was  anythitig  so  in- 
pniously  and  iiopelcssly  wrong  throughout;  the  whole  of  it  is 
pinded  on  a  confosion  of  the  instruments  of  man  with  hia  cn- 
pciticii. 

I    Mr.  Forgnsson  wonld  hare  ua  take — 
I    "  First,  man's  mnscnhir  action  or  power."    (Technics.) 
f    "Secondly,  those  developmcnt-i)  of  j^en^e  ^j/ wliieh  fte  doe»t ! 
I  as  mnch  as  by  his  muBclcs."    (.^Isthetics.) 

'*  laatly,  hJB  intellect,  or  to  cimline  this  more  cnrreetly  to  its 
I  external  action,  his  power  of  speech !!!  ^*     (Phonetics.) 

I  Granting  this  division  of  humanity  correct,  or  siifiicient,  the 
r  ■  "11  most  tmrinusly  f  »|)poses  that  he  may  arrange  the  nrts 

4  '     e  were  some  hclon;»'in};  to  each  division  of  man, — nt^vcr 

httrving  that  orery  art  must  be  govcnied  by,  and  addressed  to, 
^■division,  and  executed  liy  another  :  eteeuted  Ijy  Uw  \i\wse:U- 
Hpidnesed  \o  ihn  evimitive  or  mtellectnul;  and  t\\at,  Vo  Va  un 
mtr'it4tU,  iijiust  bare  in  it  work  o£  the  one,  and  gnVAauco  Uoi 
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the  other.    If,  by  any  laoky  accident,  he  had  boon  led 
tho  urtK,  cither  by  their  objects,  and  the  Utings  to  w! 
arc  addrcsF«d,  or  by  their  niuans.  aiid  hhc   thiugs  br  v 
uru  executed,  Uo  would  have  dieooTercd  hits  iui::taki-  in  m 
Aa  thiu  :— 

Thc80  arts  ore  addrcsMd  to  the, — MoacIcs  !  1 

Senses, 

lutelleet ; 
or  ezeontod  by, — Muscloci, 

Senses ! ! 

lutclIooL 

Indeed  it  itf  true  that  some  of  the  arts  are  in  a  sort  addl 
the  mnsclefl,  surgery  for  instance;  but  this  is  not 
FerguKson'it  tef;hnic,  hut  hig  politic,  art:; !  and  all  the  ai 
in  a  sort,  be  said  to  be  performed  by  the  senses,  an  ihe  sen 
both  luusctca  and  intellect  in  their  work  :  but  they  ga 
B8  they  receive  inforuaUon,  or  lU'C  etandardit  of  accu 
not  m  in  theniselTcs  cajMihlc  of  action.  Mr.  Ferpisseii 
lieve,  the  timt  person  who  has  told  ua  of  teutioa  \hut  actoi 
having  been  hitherto  supposed  only  to  sustain  or  perueii 
weight  of  error,  however,  resta  just  as  much  in  the  orig 
non  of  man,  aa  in  the  endeavor  to  6t  the  arid  to  it.  1 
omimon  of  the  .^onT  mnkeur  a  cooaideniUe  diffotenoft 
begina  to  influence  tho  final  rcsultB  of  the  arrangemenC 
Mr.  KcrgiiBSiun  calls  moruls  and  religion  "  Politick  ix 
rclipion  were  an  art  at  all!  nr  us  if  both  were  not  as  neo 
individuals  as  to  Boeieties);  and  therefore,  forming  th 
body  of  arts  by  tlu-m&elvcs,  leaver  tho  best  of  the  artd  to 
out  the  soul  and  the  moral  feeling  as  rest  they  may. 
"expression,"  or  "phonetics,"  is  of  intellect  oiily(i 
never  expressed  their /cWttw* /) ;  and  then,  sti-angi^st  a 
of  all,  intellect  ia  entirely  resolved  into  taJking  1  Tliap 
no  intellect  but  it  miiBt  talk,  and  all  talking  muttt  be  inft 
I  believe  people  do  sometiniee  talk  without, uridei^ 
think  the  world  would  fare  ill  if  they  never  un 
talking.  The  iuieilect  is  an  entirely  silent  faculty, 
ing  III  do  with  yarts  of  spL^ecli  any  more  than  the  moral 
A  man  uiuy  iee\  in^t\  Vuo-w  tV™?^  \j\v\\\)\\\,  %'s.Tj-c«K**i.m5  ^ 
ieeling  or  knoyc\c4gft  •,  iwiitVe  VaXVmi^  ■»  vs.  mu«c 
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■^ammnDicating  the  workings  of  the  intolleot  or  heart : — luascu- 
^■ar,  whutber  it  he  by  tongue  or  by  sigii,  or  by  carving  or  wriliug, 
l^n)r  by  oxpriv'^sion  of  fcatui'o ;  so  that  to  diritlo  a  man  into  niiiiKcu- 
_Ur  and  talking  iKirts.  is  to  divide  bim  into-body  in  gtiiicnil,  and 
>iigue  in  purticiLibT,  tlio  eudleiai  cunfusion  rei>uliing  from  which 
rrangement  is  only  less  niftrveUoas  in  it&elf,  than  the  resolution 
rith  which  Mr.  Fergusaon  has  worked  througU  it,  and  in  spite 
it,  up  to  some  very  interostingimdauggoatiTctmths;  althoagh 
irting  with  a  diTision  of  btimanity  which  does  not  in  the  least 
it  above  the  brntc,  for  a  mttiegnako  has  his  muscular,  lesthe- 
tiu,  and  Uilking  part  as  muub  a@  man,  only  ho  talks  with  hh  tail, 
3d  GuyE,  '*  I  am  angry  with  you,  aud  should  liko  to  bitoyoii,'* 
}re  laconically  and  effectively  thim  any  phonetic  biped  could, 
are  he  so  minded.  And,  in  fact,  the  real  di0ererice  betweea 
brut«  and  man  h  not  so  much  that  the  one  hi\s  fewer  meana 
expression  than  the  other,  as  that  it  han  fewer  tliougbta  to  ex- 
and  that  wc  do  not  undcrstiind  its  expressions.  Animals 
m  talk  to  one  another  intcilllgibly  enough  whuii  thc-y  have  any- 
thing  to  say,  and  their  captains  have  words  of  command  just  as 
olear  as  our^,  and  better  obeyed.  Wc  have  indeed,  in  watching 
tb(t  efforts  of  an  intelligent  uiiimul  to  t-ulk  to  a  bunmii  being,  a 
nielau<jboly  sense  of  its  dambness  ;  but  the  fault  is  still  in  its  in- 
tigeuce,  more  thau  in  ilfi  tougue.  It  has  not  wit  enough  to 
tematise  ita  cries  or  signs,  and  form  them  into  language. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  tbe  fallacies  and  confusions  of  >fr. 
fergnasou's  arrangement.  It  is  a  perfect  entanglBmcnt  of  gun- 
ition,  and  explodes  into  vacuity  wherever  one  holds  a  light  to 
1  ahnll  leave  him  to  do  so  wiih  the  i-cstof  it  for  himself,  and 
bould  perliups  have  left  it  to  his  own  bundling  altogether,  but  for 
b«  iutempenitonoss  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  spukuu  on  a 
ibjeut  perhaps  of  all  otbcrs  demanding  geatlcness  and  caution. 
fo  man  conld  more  oarue^ily  have  desired  the  changes  Utoly  in- 
Inoed  into  the  system  of  the  TTnireTsity  of  Oxford  than  I  did 
i&lt  i  no  niun  can  be  more  deeply  scni^iblc  thtui  I  ct  grievous 
lures  in  the  practiced  working  even  of  ibe  jimwiit  system:  but 
Ibelicve  thut  these  failuics  muy  be  almost  without  e^iceptioa 
to  one  source,  the  want  of  evangelim\,  auA  V\\o  vsuacsA  «A 
ul  reli^'J«n  nmaug  the  (utors;  tngotl^cr  vi\t\\  «xeV  t>w\\^ 
and  etiffuosscs  as  necessarily  aitend  tVa  couVaiwoV  u'CftX 
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tion  of  any  intolloctual  mncliine.    The  iaxili  is,  nt  any  rate,  f 
less  iu  the  system  tbau  iu  the  imporfoction  nf  its  luIniiuis-iraUoi 
nnd  had  it  been  otlieiwise,  tlio  terms  iu  wliioli  Mr.  Fergu6S< 
fiponks  of  it  arc  bardly  dworous  iu  une  wliu  cjiu  but  bo  impc 
fwtly  acquainted  with  its  TiForkiiig.      They  m-e  «ufficieutly  au- 
Bwered  by  the  atruct-uro  of  tho  essay  in  which  they  occur;  for 
the  high  powers  of  raind  which  its  nuthor  po^ee:<se-ti  hod  h< 
eubjet'ltid  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  he  coald  not  ha< 
wiiKtcd  his  time  on  tho  dcTclopmeiiL  of  a  system  which  their  ei 
pleiit  formula*  of  logic  would  have  shown  him  to  be  untenahle. 

Ut.  FergnsBon  will,  however,  tiiid  it  eaeier  to  orerthrow  l^H 
gj-sfcem  than  to  i-eidace  it.     FA'ory  man  of  scienf«  knows  the  diffl^ 
culty  of  arranging  a  reasonable  system  of  classification,  in  any 
Hiilijfct,  hy  any  one  group  of  L-liaract^rs;  and  that  the  best  claM^| 
flcations  are,  in  many  of  their  branches,  eonvonient  rather  thi^^ 
reasonable:   eo  tliat,  to  any  pcreoa  who  is  really  master  of  his 
subject,  many  different  modes  of  classification  will  occur  nt  dif- 
ferent times  ;  one  of  which  he  will  nse  rather  than  another,  ac- 
cording to  tho  point  which  he  has  to  invcistigate.    I  need  oiijy 
instance  the  three  arrangements  of  minerals,  by  their  eitent^H 
characters,  and  their  positive  or  negative  hases.  of  which  theflrdH| 
is  the  most  nscful,  the  second  tho  roost  natural,  the  third  the 
most  simple;  and  all  in  Bevend  ways  nriBati?faotory. 

f)ui  when  the  guhjcct  Ix^comcs  one  which  no  single  mind  eta 
graap,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  range  of  human  occiipaiic 
and  enrjuiry,  the  difficuJlies  become  as  great,  and  the  methods 
various,  as  the  asm  to  which  the  clajssifi cation  might  be  put ; 
Jfr.  Fergusflon  h^  entii'cly  forgotten  to  inform  ns  what  is 
object  to  which  his  arrnnpements  are  addressed.     For  obwrr* 
there  is  one  kind  of  aiTangement  which  is  howed  on  the  ration^ 
connection  of  the  Fcienees  or  arts  with  one  another ;  an  arrange^ 
meat  which  mnpslhmn  out  like  the  rivers  of  some  great  connti 
and  marks  the  points  of  their  junction,  and  tho  direction 
force  "f  their  imifed  eniTents;  and  this  witliont  iissigning  to 
one  of  them   a  snpcrinrity  above  another,  bnt  considering  tht 
all  as  neficssary  memhera  of  tho  noble  unity  of  hnman  eoieud 
and  effort..     There  is  anofhrr  kind  of  classification  which  oontoi; 
pltttcH  the  order  of  -JUCcesiiow'm^XvvcVWw^  xav^^Vvtmost  usofnlly' 
pros6n  tod  to  a  siugle  mind,  sa  t\iat  iVc  gvNttt  \&\vA  dMixJNJV  ^ 
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Hibo  most  eiTectiTO  and  nvailnble  kuowledgc  v(  tlicm  nil:  and, 
Bually,  the  most  usual  classiQuution  contcm|ilate&  tho  powers  of 
bind  which  thev  each  r^ijtiire  Cor  their  imreuit.  the  ubjecls  to 
■which they  are  addressed,  or  with  which  they  RrecoEcorued;  and 
^bs^giis  to  each  of  them  a  rank  superior  or  inferior,  according  to 
^^hc  nobihty  of  the  powers  they  require,  or  the  graudeur  of  the 
Babjecte  they  conlcni|ikte, 

Now,  not  only  would  it  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  different 
iliuaiiou  witli  resjiect  to  each  of  those  great  iiituiitiuus,  but 
might  bo  found  eo  oven  to  Tory  the  order  of  the  saccoE&ion 
(jciences  in  the  case  of  every  Kcveral  iniud  to  which  they  were 
'^■ddressed;  and  that  their  rank  would  nlso  -vary  with  the  power 
and  specific  character  of  iho  mind  engaged  upon  them.     I  once 
heard  a  very  profound  mathcniahician  remonstrate  against  tho 
impropriety  of  Wordsworth'B  receiving  a  jwusiim  from  guTcm- 
ont,  ou  the  ground  that  he  was  "  only  a  poot."    If  the  study 
mathematics  had  always  this  narroiring  effect  upon  the  sympa- 
ies,  t!ie  science  itself  would  need  to  be  deprived  of  tho  rauJt 
ally  assigned  to  it;  and  there  could  he  no  doubt  that,  in  tho 
'oct  it  had  oil  the  mind  of  this  man,  and  of  such  others,  it  was 
Tery  contemptible  ncicnco  itidciafL     Hence,  in  estimating  the 
real  rank  of  any  art  or  Bcicnce,  it  is  necessary  for  U3  to  conoeiTO 
it  OB  it  would  he  grasped  by  miuda  of  every  order.     There  are 
K>mc  arts  and  sciences  which  we  underrate,  because  no  one  hii£ 
risen  to  show  ns  with  what  niajcaty  they  may  be  invested;  and 
others  which  we  overrate,  because  we  ai'C  blinded  to  their  genonj 
nenunc^  by  the  magnificence  which  some  one  man  has  thrown    I 
around  them:  thus,  philology,  evidently  the  most  eouteniptible    I 
of  all  the  sciences,  has  been  raised  tonujuet  dignity  by  .Tolinwun.*    1 
mad  the  subject  is  farther  cuniplit^tcd  by  the  quetition  of  utteful-    I 
■titts;  for  many  of  the  arte  and  ecienocs  I'CiTjuirc  considerable  in-    | 
lellectiittl  power  for  their  pursuit,  and  yet  become  contemptiblo 
by  the  »lightne«8  of  what  Ihey  acci>mplii»h:  melaphysica,  for  jn- 
ItMioe,  exercising  intelligence  of  a  high  oi-der,  yet  usclcsa  to  the    J 
piMBof  uiimkiud,  and,  toit8ownma.Mers.  diuigcrous.  Yet,  ae it hnit   I 

PHlTot,  liffweVCT,  by  JnhnflDn's  te-gtimany:  .Vido  AdTOBtaWNSt.  "^^s.  ^.  I 
FSicli  opt-raifona  aa  requirH  npitJicr  e«lei1iy  nnr  siTCi\i^\». — ftvt.Nrt'w  i-rwXVfl 
mty  ft  ee.n.ttUig  capitiR,  roinjtarinff  »utlioriU«»,  ((^eit^Tig  dWionari**,  at  t^ 
maaaUiUit^  (wopitntiotM, "  J 
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become  so  by  the  want  of  the  true  intelligence  which  its  inquiries 
need,  and  by  substitution  of  vain  subtleties  in  its  stead,  it  may 
in  future  Yindicate  for  itself  a  higher  rank  than  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense  usually  concedes  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  mere  attempt  at  arrangement  must  be  use- 
ful, even  where  it  does  nothing  more  than  develop  difSculties. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  their  so  often 
supposing  all  other  branches  of  science  dependent  upon  or  inferior 
to  their  own  best  beloved  branch  ;  and  the  greatest  deficiency  of 
men  comparatively  unlearned,  their  want  of  perception  of  the 
connection  of  the  branches  with  each  other.  He  who  holds  the 
tree  only  by  the  extremities,  can  perceive  nothing  but  the  separa- 
tion of  its  sprays.  It  must  always  be  desirable  to  prove  to 
those  the  equality  of  rank,  to  these  the  closeness  of  sequence,  of 
what  they  had  falsely  supposed  subordinate  or  separate.  And, 
after  such  candid  admission  of  the  co-equal  dignity  of  the  truly 
noble  arts  and  sciences,  we  may  be  enabled  more  justly  to  esti- 
mate the  inferiority  of  those  which  indeed  seem  intended  for 
the  occupation  of  inferior  powers  and  narrower  capacities.  In 
Appendix  14,  following,  some  suggestions  will  be  found  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  classification  might  be  based  ;  but  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  arts  is  certainly  not  a  work  which  could 
with  discretion  be  attempted  in  the  Appendix  to  an  essay  on  a 
branch  of  one  of  them. 

14.    DIVlSIOSa  OF  HUMANITT. 

The  reader  will  probably  understand  this  part  of  the  subject 
better  if  be  will  take  the  trouble  briefly  to  consider  the  actions 
of  the  mind  and  body  of  man  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  which 
give  these  latter  the  relations  of  rank  usually  attributed  to  them. 
It  was  above  observed    (Appendix   33)   that  the  arts  were 
generally  ranked  according  to  the  nobility  of  the  powers  they 
require,  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  the  being  of  man  which 
they  engaged  or  addressed.     Now  their  rank  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant matter  as  regards  each  other,  for  there  are  few  disputes 
moi-c  /utile  than  that  concerning  the  respective  dignity  of  arts, 
all  of  wJiicJi  are  necessary  auilwu^TaJoVa.    ^^iV  ■\'(.  \a  ^^lery  ini-  " 
portant  matter  as  regarda  Uiemsd'ieas  ^cr3\m^o^-&x5.VV^*i'OM« 
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thoy  are  pracHBcd  with  tho  devotion  and  regarded  with  the  re- 
BiHJCt  wlticli  are  iieot^ssian'ordiio  in  their  perfect imi.     IL  docs  not 
at  all  matter  whctJicr  architecture  or  sculpture  be  the  nobler  art; 
liut  it  mutters  muuU  whuther  the  thought  i^  bet^lowed  upon  build- 
ings, or  Uie  feeling  is  ex^iressed  iu  statues,  which  miik«  cither 
deserving  of  onr  admiration.     It  is  foolish  and  inMent  to  imagine 
that  the  art  which  we  onraelves  practise  \b  greater  than  a.ny  other; 
bnl  it  Is  wii%  to  take  cure  that  in  onr  own  hands  it  m  at!  noble  as 
^Vvc  can  muke  it.     Let  iis  take  sorae  notice,  therefore,   in  what 
^KCgTCCs  Mio  ftu:nUic8  of  man  may  bu  engaged  iu  iiig  several  artti: 
^■re  may  consider  the  entire  man  as  made  ap  of  body,  aonl,  and 
^intellect  (Lord  Lindsay,  meaning  the  same  tiling,  my»  inaccnrale- 
|,     Jy — Bcnsc,  intellect,  and  spirit — forgetting  that  there  is  a  mom! 
^hense  tw  well  at  a  bodily  sense,  and  a  spiritnal  body  as  well  as  a 
^■Dfltural  body,  and  so  gets  into  some  awkward  confusion,  though 
^pight  in  tho  main  jmintH).       Then,  joking  flic  word  8onl  m  a 
short  cxpresaion  of  tho  mond  and  responsible  part  of  being,  each 
^HOf  these  three  partes  has  a  jio^eive  aud  aotive  power.     The  body 
^pae  8enee!3  and  mnscles;  the  Mn\,  feeling  and  resolution;  the 
f    intellect,  onderstimLling  ami  imagination.     The  scheme  may  be 
pnt  into  tabular  formj  thus: — 


Pasave  or  B«c«pUv«  Piri. 
Bofly        .      -      -      Sense*. 
Soul         -      -      -      Feeling. 

IntoUoot  -      -      -      tlndorstanding. 


ActWe  or  Motive  Part 
Mosclea. 
ileeolulion. 
Imagination. 


In  this  scheme  I  consider  memory  a  i>art  of  understanfling,  and 
inflcienoo  I  leave  out,  aa  being  the  voice  of  God  in  the  heart, 
isepanible  from  the  system,  yet  not  an  essential  ]iiirtof  it.  Tho 
of  beauty  I  consider  a  mixture  of  the  Sonaca  of  tho  body 
i(]  soul. 

Kow  all  these  parts  of  the  human  syRtem  havo  a  rcoiprocal 
ifjyn  on  one  another,  so  that  the  true  perfection  of  any  of  them 
i»ol  possible  without  gome  relative  perfection  of  the  others,  and 
at  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  system  may  he  ^^Tow^'tvTv'ws*, 
lorhid  develop mwi/".  incoDsistent   with   tW  \'>cYiccu<>^  ^A  ^v 
tharg.     Thus,  in  a  iioalthy  statQ,    tlw  aci\lei\t^sa  »^  ^-^^^  '*^'*^^ 

Sj^eaff  lliut  of  ilw  fccVrngs,  and  thesu  laltet  t^u\t\^eu  > 
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derslandiug,  tmd  then  all  the  three  qnickon  the  imagination,  anfl 
tlicu  all  ltii>  futir  streugtlien  ihe  rOMolutiuii;  wblle  yet  there  is  fl 
danger,  oii  the  otlier  Iianil,  that  the  eDcouragcd  aud  morbid  Ictfl 
ing  may  urcakcn  or  bios  the  understanding,  or  that  the  orfl 
shrewd  and  keen  underBtanding  may  shorten  the  imagination,  m 
that  the  undei^tajidiug  and  imtiginalion  together  miiy  take  pladi 
of,  or  undermine,  the  regulation,  as  in  llamlct.     So  in  the  men 
bodily  frame  Uiero  Is  a  delightful  perfocUun  of  the  Hemses,  c!0» 
eislent  with  the  utmost  health  of  the  muscular  system,  as  in  ihe 
quick  sight  jind  liearing  oC  an  HCtire  savage;  another  false  deli- 
cacy of  the  ieuse^  in  the  Sybarite,  consequent  on  their  over  iu- 
dulgcnce,  until  the  doubled  rose-leaf  is  painful;  and  thtfiineonsiet* 
ont  with  muscular  perfection.     Again:  there  is  a  perfection  of 
muscuUr  action  consistent  with  exciuisite  sense.,  as  in  that  of  the 
fingers  of  a  mnsician  or  of  a  pointjsr,  in  which  the  muMiles  are 
guided  by  the  slightetit  feeling  of  the  tiLringii,  or  of  the  pctioik 
another  perfection  of  muscular  action  inconsistent  with  acul 
ne»tfi  of  sense,  as  in  ihe  effort  of  battle,  in  wliich  a  i;oldier  d(>es 
pei-ccive  his  wonnds.     So  that  it  is  never  so  much  the  .qnestit 
what  is  the  solitary  perfection  of  a  ^"vcn  part  of  the  man, 
what  in  itA  bahinced  perfection  in  relation  t«  the  whole  uf  liii 
aud  again,  the  perfection  of  any  single  power  ia  not  memly  to 
1«  vahied  by  the  mere  rimk  of  the  power  itself,  but  by  the  har- 
mony which  it  indicates  among  the  otiier  poweru.     Thus,  for 
instance,  in  au  archer's  glance  along  his  arrow,  or  a  hunter's 
raising  of  his  rifle,  there  is  a  certain  jierfection  of  sfnse  ai 
fingf^r  which  ia  the  result  of  mere  pnictice,  of  a  simple  bodi 
jierfeclion;  but  there  is  a  farther  value  in  the  habit  which  resnl 
from  the  resolution  and  intelleet  neeessary  to  the  forming  of 
in  the  hunter's  raising  of  his  ride  there  in  u  quiutueBS  iuiplyii 
far  more  than  mere  practice, — iuiplying  courage,  and  habitual 
meeting  of  danger,  aud  prcsoucc  of  mind,  and  many  other  am 
noble  characters.    So  also  iu  a  musician's  way  of  laying  finger 
hiR  instrument,  or  a  painter's  handling  of  hia  pencil,  there 
many  qualities   exprcasivo  of    the  special  ecnsibilitica  of 
openiting  ou  the  prodiicllou  of  the  habit,  boi^ides  the  acnstbilU 
operatli\ff  at  the  moment  ot  vu-iiou.     So  that  there  are  tliref  di 
iiaot  stages  of  rierit  m  N>Vat  w  cunivawviVj  cAVA  w^^ru  bg 
(lext<;rity:  the  first,  the  AexVentg  ^sea.  "ta^  vw 
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nuind  ot  tools  or  of  weapons;  tlio  second  etugo,  the  dexterity  or 

gruco  given  by  character,  at!  the  gentleDess  uf  hand  proceeding 
i-om  modesty  or  tenderaoss  of  spirit,  and  tbo  steadiness  oi  it 
esnlting  from  habitual  patience  CDii])led  'with  deci»oi),  and  the 
loasond  other  characters  partially  discernible,  eTcn  in  a  man's 
rritinjf.  much  mory  in  hiagener>Ll  liandiwnrk;  and,  thirdly,  tliere 

the  perfection  of  actioD  produced  by  the  operation  of  preMnt 

;tij;tli,  fueling,  or  intelligenoo  ou  iustrameuts  thus praviouslg 
perfected,,  as  the  handling  of  a  great  painter  ifi  rendered  more 
eailtiful  by  hi!<  immediate  care  and  feeling  and  love  of  his  8ul>- 
ct.  or  knowledge  of  it,  and  as  physical  strength  is  increased  by 

3ngth  of  will  and  grm>tnc!«:j  of  heart.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
le  difference  in  manner  of  fighting,  and  in  nctnal  muscular 
rcngth  and  ondiirance,  bcLweun  a  cumiuDu  enldicr,  and  a  n;ao 

the  circumstances  of  tho  Horatii,  or  of  the  temper  of  Lcom- 

Mere  physical  skill,  therefore,  the  mere  perfection  and  power 
the  body  aa  an  inetrumeut,  is  manifoitted  in  three  stages; 

Piret,  Bodily  power  by  practice; 
Secondly,  Bodily  jiower  by  moral  habit; 
Thirdly,  Bodily  power  by  immediate  energy  ; 


nid  tho  arts  will  be  greater  or  less,  oceterie  paribus,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  these  dexterities  wliich  they  admit.     A  smith's 
ffork  at  his  anvil  admits  httle  hut  the  fir^t;  fencing,  shooting, 
■od  riding,  admit  something  of  the  !>econd;  while  the  fine  arts 
idmit  (merely  through  the  channel  of  the  bodly  dexterities)  wi 
[pret^ioti  ulmoiit  of  the  whole  man. 
Nfivortholcsa,  though  tho  higher  arta  admit  this  higher  bodily 
rfection.  they  do  not  all  rerftiire  it  in  efjual  de^i"W'«.  hut  can 
IjdlM^nMi  with  it  moro  and  rttiiru  in  piitportion  to  their  dignity. 
ic  iirtd  whove  chief  element  is  bodily  dexterity,  may  be  clast^ed 
■19  arts  of  the  third  order,  of  which  the  highest  will  bo 
■     ch  admit  ra.o.?t  of  the  power  of  mond  hahtt  and  energy, 
cb  nd  tiding  and  tho  m.'mttgcnicnt  of  weapons;  and  the  rest  mw^    ■ 
.  u-n  together  nnder  the  general  t\Uc  ol  W\TttvV\e«a.\\v  ^ 
']cfOii  iiol,  niiieh  j/ia(her  which   are  tW  muftX.  Vav\ot«^^^» 
"tJior,  which  aro  the  most  necessuTy  i\u4  \eaaV  \ii\w^«^ 
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benlth,  which  it  is  not  our  prceent  btuiness  to  examine.  Man 
eogagcil,  in  the  practic-c  of  these  itie  calld  artizHni:.,  as  oppoeefl 
io  .'irtistfl,  who  sro  concerned  with  Itic  lino  arts.  M 

Tho  next  step  in  elevation  of  art  is  the  additioa  of  the  intcllfl 
genoes  which  have  no  connection  with  bodily  dexterity ;  ae,  for 
instance,  in  hunting,  the  knowledge  of  the  habic<i  of  aninu 
and  tUeir  placea  of  abode  ;  in  architecture,  of  msthcmaticE  ; 
painting,  of  bartnonicfi  of  color;  in  mueic,  of  those  of  sonnd ; 
this  pnre  science  bejnf^  joined  with  readiness  of  oxpodient 
iipplying  it,  and  with  shrewdness  in  apprehension  of  difficultit 
cither  present  or  probable. 

Ilwill  often  bappoii  that  intelli^uce  of  this  kind  is 
without  bodUy  dexterity,  or  the  need  of  it ;  one  man  direct 
and  another  executing,  as  for  Uie  must  |>art  in  architecture,  we 
and  seamanship.     And  it  ia  to  bo  obi^erred,  also,  that  in  propo| 
ticm  to  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  Iwdily  dexterities  needed  era 
in  its  subordinate  agents  become  lesa  important,  and  arc  more 
and  more  replaced  by  intelligCDco  ;  as  in  t  lie  steering  of  a  ship, 
tlie  bodily  doxterijy  required  is  less  thnn  in  shooting  or  fencing, 
but  the  intolligenf*  far  greater  :  and  so  in  war.  tlic  mere  Bwonis- 
manshipand  marksmanship  of  rbc  troops  are  of  small  importance 
in  comparison  with  their  disposition,  and   right  choice  of  the 
moment  of  action.     So  that  art!>  of  tltis  second  order  mnifl  b^H 
estimatijd,  uut  by  tbe  qmmtity  of  bodily  dexterity  ihey  rcquir^l 
but  by  the  quantity  and  dignity  of  the  knowledge  needed  in  their 
pmctico,  and  by  the  depree  of  isubtlety  needed  in  bringing  snch 
knowledge  into  play.     War  certainly  stands  first  in  tho  general 
mind,  not  only  as  tho  greatest  of  the  arls  which  I  have  called  of 
the  second  order,  hut  as  tho  greatest  of  all  arts.     It  is  not,  Iiow^s 
■aver,  easy  to  distinguish  the  resjMJct  paid  to  the  Power,  froi 
that  rendered  to  the  Ai-t  of  tho  soldier ;  the  honor  id  victor 
being  more  dependent,  ia  tbe  volgur  mind,  on  its  result*,  thi 
its  diflScultitfs.     I  believe,  however,  that  taking  into  consider 
tion  tho  greutiiew  of  the  anxieties  under  which  this  art  must 
practised,  the  multitude  of  uinMimstanocw  to  be  known  and  re 
garded  in  it,  and  the  subtleties  both  of  apprehension  and  stxuUk- 
gem  const&uily  dcmandol  liy  it,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  ^^M 
disturbing  accidents  and  dtm\txtv\\  Ctftttv\\£'attii\<t4  vt^^imst  wliicb  fl^ 
must  make  provision  on  the'«iatanl,\Vmx\tt.TO4MA  xwrit  w.  W 
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^Htbe  first  of  tbe  s.yU  of  the  second  order ;  and  next  to  this  great 
^Birt:  of  killing,  tnodicine  being  much  like  war  hi  its  sti-aUgema 
^^M^wiitciiitigs  ugainst  ita  dark  and  subtle  do.ith'Cneiny. 
^^V^lx*!)  tho  art«  of  Ihe  tmi  order  will  be  Llioee  in  which  the 
^HmagiDiitivo  piu-t  of  the  iutellcct  and  tlic  Scmitivc  ]»irt  of  the 
^Motil  aru  joined:  as  puotry,  architecture,  uDd  i>aiuting;  ilicRO 
^normiug  a  kind  of  cross,  iu  their  part  of  the  scheme  uf  the  human 
^BboiiifT,  wilji  tlioac  of  tho  second  order,  which  wed  the  lutelligent 
^■part  of  the  iuLcllect  and  Bcscilnte  part  of  the  goal.  But  the 
^■yt'iulor  most  feci  more  and  more,  at  cTery  step,  the  impoffiihility 
^Btif  claeaing  the  arts  themselves,  indepeudcntly  of  tho  men  by 
^KWbom  Uiey  are  pi-acliKed ;  and  huw  an  art,  low  ia  itself,  may 
^■be  made  uoblo  by  the  qiuuiLity  of  humaa  strongth  and  being 
■^  which  a  great  maii.  will  pour  into  it ;  and  an  art,  great  in  itself, 

K'  c  luttde  mean  bv  the  meuiiuesii  of  the  mind  occupied  in  it-  1  do 
ot  intend,  when  !  call  painting  an  art  of  the  first,  and  war  an  art 
J  tho  second,  order,  to  class  Dutch  liiudscftpc  paintoi-fl  with  good 
^^BoUIiere  ;  but  I  mean,  that  if  from  aiich  a  man  as  NajKilcoD  wc 
^nrere  to  tako  awa;  the  honor  of  all  that  ho  had  done  in  luw*n)id 
^^inl  government,  and  to  give  him  tho  reputation  of  his  soldior- 
ship  only,  hi^  name  wanld  be  le-KSj  if  justly  weigiied,  than  that. 
Kuunarroti,  tiimfielf  a  good  soldier  also,  when  need  was.  But 
ill  not  endeavor  to  pursue  the  inf[uiry,  fur  I  believe  tbat  of  all 
arts  of  tlie  first  order  it  wuuld  be  found  that  all  that  a  man 
has,  or  is,  or  can  be,  he  can  fully  express  in  them,  and  give  to 
ly  of  them,  and  find  it  not  enough. 
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15.  INBTINCTITE  JCDGMENTS. 

10  same  rapid  jndgmcnt  which  I  wi^b  to  enable  the  reader 
form  tif  aivhit^^cture,  may  in  some  sort  also  be  formed  of 
linting,  owing  to  the  close  connectiyu  between  execution  and 
expression  in  the  latter;  as  between  structure  and  ex()res8ion 
ia  the  former.  We  ought  to  lie  able  to  tell  good  painting  by  a 
_«ide  glance  as  we  pa.<s  along  a  gidlery ;  and,  until  we  can  do  so, 
FO  ure  nut  lit  to  pnmouncc  judgment  ni  all :  not  that  I  oIusb  iUv& 
Bitf^ily  visible  oxoellence  of  j)ainting  wiih  Uw  gr*ift\.  c^'^TCfe"^'*™ 
jualitivii  whk-Ji  timo  mui  «7i(eIifiiliie98  0Ti\y  u\\lo\4.  Wi»."« «**«'??' 
ngui'n  iasjsied  oa   tho  supremacy  o{   Uifc&fc  WX.  '"A 
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alirayg  continoo  to  do  so.     But  I  perceive  a  lenJency  amon; 
tome  of  the  tiioi'e  Uioughtfal  critics  of  tlic  day  to  forget  thut  tlie 
buaitioss  of  a  paint«r  is  to  paini,  uuJ  so  altugi'Llicr  to  dcapii 
tliosc  men,  Vcronetse  utid  Rtibeus  for  iostance,  who  wore  paiute 
|)iir  excellenco,  and  in  whom  the  expressional  finalities  nre  m 
dinate.     Now  it  is  well,  when  we  hnvo  strong  moral  or  jiocti 
I      feeling  mitiiifcstcd  in  piiintin^,  to  nmrk  this  as  the  best  part 
I      the  work  ;  bnt  it  is  not  well  to  consider  o^  a  thing  of  small 
[      ai-coimt.  the  paiiitor's  language  in  which  that  feeling  is  conveyedM 
I      for  if  that  lurigtiiLge  Iw  iiol:  good  and  IotcIt,  the  man  may  indee^l 
I     be  a  jiut  moralist  or  a  gi-eat  poet,  but  he  is  not  apainier,  and  it 
[      WAS  wrong  of  him  to  paint.     Ho  had  much  better  put  his  muvnlity 
I      into  scrmon.s,  and  lii-t  poetry  into  venw,  than  into  a  language  of 
I     which  he  was  not  master.    And  this  mastery  of  the  language 
I      that  of  which  wo  ahonlil  be  cognizant  hy  a  glaucc  of  the  c 
and  if  that  he  not  found,  it  is  wa^tud  time  to  took  farther:  t 
I      nuiu   hut!  mlslakcn  Im  vocation,  and  his  expreseion  of  himsi 
I      will  be  cranijMjd  by  his  awkward  efforts  to  do  what  he  was  w 
I      fit  to  do.     On  the  other  hand,  if  tlio  man  be  a  painter  indei 
I      and  have  the  gift  of  colors  and  lines,  what  is  in  him  wiU 
I      from  hii)  hand  freely  and  faithfully;  and  the  language  it«eU 
I     so  diftiouU  and  so  vast,  that  the  mere  poesoBmon  of  it  orgnos 
I      man  ia  gn^at,  and  that  his  works  are  worth  reading.     So  that 
have  never  yet  seen  the  case  in  which  this  true  arti&tical  ox 
Icnc«.  vifiiblo  by  the  eye-glance,  was  not  the  index  of  some 
'     expreseional  worth  in  the  work.     Koither  hare  I  ©rer  seen  a  gfn 
i      expressional  work  without  high  artistical  merit:  and  that  liiis 
erer  denied  is  only  owing  Co  the  narrow  view  which  men  are  ai 
to  take  both  of  expression  and  of  art;  a  narrowness  conseqno 
I     on  their  own  ospecial  practice  and  habits  of  thonght.     A  m 
I     long  trained  to  love  the  monk's  virions  of  Fra  Ajig(dico,  tu 
'     in  proud  and  ineffable  disgust  from  the  first  work  of  Uube 
which  he  euconutvrs  on  Ids  rettim  acrv»s  the  Alps.     But  is  hi 
right  in  his  indignation  ?    lie  hiw  foi^tten,  that  while  Angeli 
pm3"od  uxA  wopt  in  his  oUre  shailf,  there  was  different  wo 
doing  in  the  dank  fields  of  Flanders;— wild  aeaa  to  be  bank 
oat;   endlew  cannls  to  V  (Vw^,  Mvd  twundU-ss  manthes  to  he 
dnuaeil:  harU  ploogVmg  awWarromTi^  o\  \\\^- ^>i*v.^  'jVk^  ; 
fui  breeding  ol  titout  borsca  «n&  tax  »a»i^fe%  ^««*  **"^gV^ 
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"wtdh  against  oold  winds  and  snow;  much  hardening  of  hands 
and  gross  stoutening  of  hodiea  in  all  this;  groas  juvialities  of 
harvest  homoB  and  ChristmHs  feaats,  which  were  to  be  the  reward 
of  it;  rough  affertions,  and  sluggish  iinagiiuitioii;  ll«sliy,  sub- 
Btantial,  iroushod  humanitios,  but  humanities  etill ;  humuDitie« 
which  God  hud  his  eyo  u]ion,  luid  whit*b  won,  pei'baps,  liei'C  and 
there,  oi  much  luYor  in  his  sight  as  the  wautod  aspects  of  the 
■whispering  monks  of  Florence  (Heaven  forhid  it  should  not  bo 
wuce  the  niostof  us  cannot  bo  monks,  but  must  bo  ploughmen 
reapers  still).  And  are  we  to  suppose  there  is  no  nobility  in 
RnbenK'  miisculine  and  universal  s3'iupathy  with  all  this,  and  with 
his  large  human  rendering  of  it,  Uentlemnu  though  ho  wiie^  by 
birlh,  and  feeling,  and  education,  and  place  ;  and,  when  ho 
chose,  lordly  in  eoncti]>LiMn  alsg  ?  Ho  bad  his  faults,  perhajis 
gi-eal  and  huiiculable  faults,  though  more  those  of  his  time  and 
his  country  than  his  onu  ;  ho  has  neither  cloister  breeding  nor 
hondoir  breeding,  and  is  very  unfit  to  piiint  cither  in  missalB  or 
annuals;  but  he  has  an  oiwuskyand  wi(i6-w(irlcl  breeding  in  him^ 
that  wo  may  not  be  offended  with,  fit  alike  for  king's  court,  knight's 
camji.  or  peasant's  cottage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  trained  hero 
iu  England,  in  our  Sir  Joshua  school,  will  not  and  cannot  allow 
that  there  is  any  art  at  all  id  the  technical  work  of  AngcUoo. 
But  he  is  just  as  wrong  as  the  other.  }*ra  Augelico  is  as  true  a 
iQ«et«rof  the  art  necessary  to  his  purposes,  as  Rnbenswas  of  that 
necesary  forhia.  We  have  been  taiight  in  England  to  think  there 
can  be  no  virtue  but  in  a  loaded  brush  and  rapid  hand  ;  but  if 
TO  can  shako  our  common  sense  freo  of  such  Leaching,  we  sliall 
understand  that  there  is  art  also  in  the  delicate  point  and  In  tho 
Juuid  which  trembles  as  it  moves  ;  nut  because  It  is  more  liable 
to  orr,  but  because  there  is  more  danger  to  its  error,  aud  more 
|llt  etake  upon  its  jtrocisioD.  ThearLuf  Augelico,  both  as  a  color- 
t  and  a  draugbrsman,  is  consnmmate  ;  so  perfect  aud  beautiful, 
lat'  his  work  may  he  recognised  at  any  distance  by  the  rainbow- 
play  and  brillianey  of  it ;  However  closely  it  miiy  ho  surrounded 
by  oilier  works  of  the  same  school,  glowing  with  enamel  and 
;old .  Angelico's  may  be  told  from  ihem  at  a  glance,  like  so  mim.'j 
huge  pieces  of  opal  lying  among  common.  n\at\i\ea.  ^  ■tt-ss^'' 
iwith  Qiutto;  the  Anna  ciiapel  ia  not  only  t\io  tuo&X.  'ge.i:lfct\. 
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pi^ftsionnl  work,  it  U  the  prettiest  piece  of  wall  clocoratioD  an^| 
^r  color,  in  Xortli  IU\\y.  ^M 

Kow  tlicre  is  a  oorrcsponrlence  of  the  same  kind  betn'e«a  tb^| 
lechnifal  and  crpresaJonal  parts  of  ttrchitceture ;— not  a  true  o^H 
entira  correapundonce,  so  thiLt  when  the  expreasion  is  best,  the 
hnilding  mnst  he  also  best ;  but  so  much  of  corrcapondcneo  aa 
Uiul  good  building  is  aecesBar;  to  good  expression,  comes  before 
it,  and  is  to  be  primarily  looked  for :  and  the  more,  beaiuufl 
the  m:iiiner  of  building  \e  capable  of  being  determlnatcly  oeti- 
mrtlcd  and  clftssod  :  but  tlie  t'SjH^siiioiiiil  character  not  so :  we 
can  at  onoe determine  the  trne-valneof  technical  qnalities,  we  can 
only  approKimato  to  tho  value  of  expreesional  qualities :   and 
Ita-iideB   thts^  the   looking  for  the  technieal  qualities  first  will 
enable  ua  to  cast  a  large  quantity  of  rnbhijsh  a^ide  at  onoe,  and 
Bo  to  narrow  the  diOlcuIt  field  of  inquiry  into  ospreesion :  Wtan 
shall  get  rid  of  Chinese  pugodua  and  Indian  temples,  and  lienius^l 
nance  Palladianisme.  and  Alluimbra  stucco  and  filigree,  iu  one 
groat  rubbish  heap ;  and  shall  not  need  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
their  expression,  or  anything  else  concerning  them.    Then  taking 
the  buildings  which  have  been  rightly  put  together,  and  which 
show  common  sense  in  their  structure,  wc  may  look  for  their 
farther  and  higher  excolleuccs ;  but  on  thoee  which  are  absurd 
in  their  first  steps  we  need  waste  no  time. 

16.  BTHESOTn  OP  8HAFTB. 

I  conid  have  wighed,  before  writing  this  chapter,  to  have 
more  study  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  strength  of  ahafts  of 
difleront  matoriala  and  structure  :  but  I  cannot  enter  into  every 
inqoiiT  which  geutral  criticism  might  suggest,  and  this  I  bcdieve    jt 
to  bo  one  which  would  have  occupied  the  reader  with  lees  profl^M 
tihan  nmoy  otiiers  :  all  that  is  necessary  Cor  him  to  note  is»  tlia^^ 
the  grwit  increase  of  strength  j;ained  by  a  tulmlar  form  in  iroa 
sliafts,  of  given  solid  contents,  is  no  contrattiction  to  the  gent 
prtuci|>le  st-uted  iu  the  text,  that  the  strength  of  materials 
most  available  when  they  are  most  concentrated.     The  streuf 
^  of  tho  tube  is  owing  to  certTitu  proiwrties  of  the  .-jreh  formed  by" 
Hi^'  sidoH,  not  to  the  dispersion  ol  iva  waVcrXaXf*  ■.  wcvv\  v.W  vfinciple 
■s  ultogGiher  inapplicable  to  slott*  aHafta.    "S^vi  (j^w'wwM.SXivi:^**. 
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[building  a  pillur  of  a  eac-cossioD  of  sandstono  rmgs ;  liow6T«r 
ron^  it  might  be,  it  would  be  sLill  strouger  iHled  U]>,  and  the 
ixltstilution  of  such  a  pillar  for  a  eolid  oue  of  the  samo  contents 
oiild  Iniie  too  much  space ;  for  a.  stone  ]iillar,  ercn  ulien  solid, 
mnat  be  quite  its  thick  m  is  either  graccfnl  or  convoiiient,  find' 
in  modern  cliiirtiiiea  is  often  too  thick  as  it  is,  hindering  sight  of 
the  preochei',  oud  cheokiiig  the  sound  of  bis  voice. 


17.  AKSWKK  TO  MB,  OABBETT. 

ome  three  months  ago,  and  long  after  the  writing  of  this 
sge,  I  metaccidentallTwith  Mr.  Oarbctt'sclemenUiryTreatise 
|f>n  Design.     (Wcnlc,  1850.)     If  I  had  cared  about  thercpniiition 
it  origin:ility.  I  should  have  been  nnnoycd^nnd  was  bo,  at  first, 
[on  Ending  Mr.  Garfmtt's  ilh^Ht  rat  ions  of  tlie  Bubjoct  exactly  the 
[mmo  ne  mino,  oven  to  the  choioc  of  the  elephant's  tool  for  the 
irallel  of  the  Uorii;  pillar :  1  even  thought  of  omitting,  or  re- 
rriling,  gx*eat  partof  tlie  chapter,  but  determined  at  last  to  let  it 
id.     I  am  striring  to  sjibiUc  plain  truths  on  mnny  simple  and 
Irite  subjecU,  and  I  hope,  Iherefore,  thnt  ninoh  of  what  1  eayhas 
111  said  before,  and  am  quite  willing  to  give  up  itll  claim  to 
Briginality  in  any  reasoning  or  assertion  whatfioerer.  if  any  one 
to  dispute  it.     I  desire  the  reader  to  oce^i'pt  what  I  say,  not 
tininc,  butaaUifi  tnith,  which  may  lie  all  the  world':*,  if  they  look 
^irit.     If  I  remerabor  rightly,  Mr.  Frank  Howard  ju-omisod  at 
nme  discussion  respecting  the  *'  Seven  Lamps,"  reported  in  the 
*'  builder,"  tu  pluck  all  my  borrowed  feathers  off  mc  ;  hut  I  ilid 
lot  see  the  end  of  the  discussion,  and  do  not  know  to  this  day 
liow  many  feathers  I  hare  loft:  at  all  eventp  tho  elephant's  foot    h 
must  belong  to  Mr.  Oarbctt^  though,  strictly  speaking,  neitlier    f 
he  nor  I  can  bo  quite  justified  in  using  it,  for  an  elephant  in 
^jaality  frtands  on  tiptoe  ;  aoid  this  is  by  no  moans  the  cipi-cssion    _ 
^Kf  a  Doric  shaft.     As,  however,  I  have  been  obliged  tu  speak  of    fl 
^Hthi»  treatise  of  Mr.  Garbett's,  aad  desire  also  to  recommend  it 
l^hs  of  much  interest  and  utility  in  its  statements  of  fact,  it  la 
impossible  for  me  to  pass  altogether  without  uotlce,  a&  it  xxs^-  ■ 
[;»n8wer.ible,  several  jia.-sjige.'!  in  which  Ibe  wrVUiv  \\3A  tj^^etV^A  \a 
riews  fitafed  in  iho  "  Seven  Lamps."'     1  bUou\4  vX  mv^  xoiwi  Vox^ 
yp'o^  i^e  passage  quoted  above,   (Cbap.  Z^'Oa.i)  "wVv^Jq. 
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connicr  to  tho  spirit  of  all  1  liave  erer  written,  thongh  wHhoiai 
i*efcrring  to  mo ;  but  tlio  refercncoa  to  the  "  SoTen  Latnpa' 
sbonld  not  have  aiij'wereil,  unless  1  had  dojtirerl,  genorally, 
recoiinnoiul  ilic  book,  ami  i>arLly  aleio,  liccunse  thoy  may  bci 
aa  Rxainplt'3  oX  the  kind  of  ttnimadversion  which  the  "Se 
Lamps"  had  to  sustaiu  from  aiuhiiocts,  very  geuemlly;  whicS 
examples  being  once  anewered,  there  will  lie  little  occasion  io. 
my  referring  in  fntni-e  to  other  criticiflmn  of  iho  kind. 

The  firal  reference  to  tho  "Seven  Lamps"  is  in  tho  sccon 
page,  where  Mr.  Garhctt  asks  a  question,  "Why  are  not  con- 
Tcnienee  and  stability  enough  to  constitute  a  fine  building?*' 
which  I  should  hHTe  answered  sliortly  by  asking  another,  •'  Wh; 
wo  liavo  hcpn  made  men,  and  not  he-ca  nor  termites:"  hut  Mr. 
Garbett  has  given  &  rcry  jiretby,  Ihough  partial,  answer  to 
himself,  in  his  4Lh  to  9tU  pages, — an  answer  which  I  beai*tily 
the  reader  to  consider.     But,  in  page  13,  it  is  made  a  gra 
charge  against  me,  that  I  use  the  words  bcanty  uud  ornament  in 
terchungeably.     I  do  so,  uud  ever  shall;  and  m,  I  believe,  one 
day,  will  Mr.  Garbett  himitelf;  but  not  while  ho  continnos  to 
head  his  piigts  thus:— •' Roauty  not  dependent  on  ornament,  or 
KnperJlKoun  fcntiirca."     What  right  bus  lie  to  ussnine  that  orna- 
ment, rightly  so  culled,  ever  was,  or  caii  he,  eupcrfluous?    I  hara 
BaJd  before,  and  repcatotUy  in  other  places,  that  tin?  most  beuia- 
tiful  thingviare  lliomuift  usieleE«:  I  never  Kiid  Muperfluou?.     I  saii 
useless  in  tho  well-nnderstood  and  nsnni  sense,  aa  meaning,  ina; 
plicahle  to  the  serrice  of  the  body.     Thua  I  called  peacocks 
lilies  nselejis;   mciining,  that  roast  peacoL-k  wjis  unwhitlesoim 
(tAking  JuTonal's  wonl  for  it),  and  that  dried  lilies  made  bii 
hay:  but  I  do  not  think  peacocks  snporlluouB  birds,  nor  that  t 
world  could  get  on  well  wiLliuut  its  lilies.     Or.  to  look  cl 
I  Fupposo  the  peacock's  blue  eyce  to  bo  Terr  uselesfi  to  him;  n 
daugcrons  indeed,  as  to  their  first  master,  but  of  small  servic 
yet  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Bnper(lnoii«  eye  in  all  hi^  lail;  a 
■for  lilies,  though   tho  prcat  Kin^r  of  iBrael  waa  not  "arniTO*! 
like  one  of  them,  cut)  Mr.  Garbett  tell  ii5  which  arc  their  suik*; 
fluonsUiirM?    Is  there  no  Diogonca  among  lilies?  none  to 
/onnd  cojitcnt  to  drink  dew,  hut  out  of  silver?    The  fjtct  in. 

nprer  met  with  the  arch'UfieV.  xcV  ■w\\o  iv\  u<A,  'Ooi.vJk «TOnrao. 
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^Vfct  nrchitectural  toiIeK  as  tlie  fsiit-y  mizrMl  them,  tliioking  littlo 

more  tiian  many  women  do  of  the  other  kinil  of  ornament — the 

l^uuly  tnie  kind, — til.  Pttw's  kind, — ''Not  thiit  outwaiil  ndorn- 

^Kmg,  but  the  inner — '»f  the  heort."'  I  do  not  mean  that  aichii«ct« 

^■cannot  conceive  this  belter  ornament,  but  ihvy  do  not  inidcrittiind 

^•that  it  is  the  onlj/  ornament ;  thut  aU  architectural  omnment  ia 

thiSf  aud  nothing  hut  thin ;  tiiat  a  uohle  building  never  [iu»  any 

eitraneoue  or  auportlnouB  ornament ;  that  all  its  purts  are  ucc«s- 

teary  to  its  lovelluoss,  and  Ihiit  no  single  atom  of  them  couM  be 
romoTod  without  harm  to  its  lifo.     Yon  do  not  build  a  tcmplo 
and  then  dress  it.*    You  create  it  in  its  loreliness,  and  leave  it, 
as  her  Maker  left  Eve.     Not  unadorned,  I  beheve,  but  so  well 
ydomed  aa  to  need  no  feather  crowns.     And  t  use  the  words 
ornament  mid  beauty  intcrchiingfttibly,  in  order  that  architects 
i^iuiiy  underatimd  this :  I  assume  that  their  building  is  to  be  a  per- 
^■fect  creature  ca[>nhle  of  nothing  ioris  than  it  biM,  attd  needing 
^^aothing  more.     It  may,  indeed,  receiye  additional  decoration 
ikfterwurdg,  exactly  m  a  woniuu  may  gracefully  ])ut  a  braoekt  on 
3ior  arm,  or  set  a  flower  in  her  hair:  but  that  additional  decora- 
tion is  not  the  archtecture.     It  is  of  cui'taius,  pictures,  EtafncF, 
'things  that  may  be  taken  away  from  the  building,  aud  not  hurt 
3t.     What  has  the  architect  to  do  with  these  ?    Tie  has  only  to 
<Jo  with  what  is  part  of  the  building  itself,  that  is  to  eay.  its  own 
inherent  beauty.     And  becauBe  Mr.  Oarbett  does  not  imderstantl 
%iT  Hrkiuiwlcdj^e  tliis,  he  is  led  on  from  ci-ror  to  error;  for  wo 
loxt  find  him  cndciivoring  to  dcGne  beauty  as  distinct  from  oma- 
icnt,  and  saying  tlmt  "  Positive  beauty  may  bo  pixidaeeil  by  a 
htudious  collation  of  whatever  will  display  design,  order,  and 
jngruity."    (p.  14.)     la  that  so?    There  is  a  highly  fitndions 
illation  of  whatever  will  display  design,  order,  nnd  congrnity, 
II  a  skull.  i<;  there  not  ? — yet  small  beauty.     The  nose  is  a  dcco- 
itivo  feature,— yet  glightly  necej^sary  to  beauty,  it  seems  to  me ; 
T,  at  least,  for  I  once  thought  I  must  bo  wrung  in  ootieidcring 
ill  disftgrecalilo,     I  gave  it  fair  trial ;  put  one  on  my  hed- 
chimney-piece,  and  look&d  at  it  by  nunrltie  ^w^vy  morning, 


4 

I 


•  Wb  linve  done  so — theorvikuWy ;  just  or  one  VfouXA  TCawM^.  o'^  "^ 
himtai  fona /torn  Uie  iioBi's  uuivmrdAi  but  Lhc  A-rtbviMil.  qI '\iMxna-V' ^'^'^ 
I  aJl  lit  Oiic0—l>oao  and  Scah. 
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and  by  moonlight  CTery  night,  and  bj  all  the  beat  lights  I  coul 
think  of,  for  u  mouth,  in  vain.     I  found  it  a  sagly  at  lost  as 
dill  lit  fir^t.     Si),  al.^),  th(3  hiiir  is  u  dccitnitiou,  and  its  natti 
curl  is  at  littlo  use  ;  but  can  Mr.  Garbctt  conceive  s  bald  beauty 
or  does  he  prefer  a  wig,  because  that  is  a  *'  atudio-us  coUatioa' 
of  whatever  will  jiroduco  tie^ijiu,  order,  and  cougruiLy  ?    So  the 
flush  of  the  ciieek  is  a  decoration, — God's  jKiinting  of  the  temjilo 
of  hia  spirit, — and  the  redness  of  the  lip ;  and  yet  poor  Vio! 
thought  it  bea«ty  truly  blcut ;  and  T  hold  with  her. 

I  have  answered  enough  to  this  count 

The  second  point  questioned  is  my  aflsortion,  "Omame: 
cannot  be  overchargecl  if  it  ie  good,  and  is  always  orercliarg 
when  it  is  bad."  To  which  Mr.  Garbctt  objects  in  these  terms  : 
"X  must  contend,  on  the  oontrury.  that  the  very  best  ornament 
may  ba  overcharged  by  beiug  miapUced." 

A  short  sentence  with  two  mi^taked  in  it. 

First.  Mr.  Gnrl)ett  cannoc  get  rid  of  his  unfortunate  noti 
that  ornament  isa  thing  to  he  manufactured  separately,  and 
ened  on.  He  enpposee  that  an  ornament  may  bo  called  good 
itself,  in  the  stoncmn-son'-!  yard  or  in  the  ironmonger's  sho' 
Once  fur  all,  lot  him  pnt  thiu  idea  out  of  his  head.  We  mny  ea; 
of  a  thing,  oousidered  £0]tanitely,  that  it  is  a  pretty  thing ;  hut 
buforo  wc  can  say  it  is  a  good  ornament,  wo  must  know  what  it 
is  to  adorn,  and  how.  Am,  for  instance,  a  ring  of  gold  Is  a  prett 
thing' ;  it  is  a  good  ornament  on  a  woman's  finger ;  nut  a 
ornament  hung  through  her  under  Up,  A  hollyhock,  seven 
high,  would  be  a  good  ornament  for  a  cottage-ganlen :  not  a 
ornament  for  a  lady's  head-dress.  Might  not  Mr.  Garbett  ha 
seen  this  without  my  showing  P  and  that,  therefore,  when  I  sa 
"tjomi^  oruamout.  i  said  "  weM-pIaced  "  ornament,  in  one  wo 
and  that.  also,  when  Mr.  Garbett  says  "it  may  be  ovprchargpfl 
by  being  mitiplnced,"  ho  merely  says  it  may  be  overcharged  by 
being  bad. 

Secondly.     Bnt.  grantecl  that  ornament  wtrt  indcpendvnt 
its  po^ntion,  and  might  t>e  pronounced  gvtod  in  a  srpnmt«  fo 
ss  books  arc  good,  or  men  are  good,— Sappoae  I  had  writlon 
»  studeQi  in  Oxford,  ''  T«a  cannot  have  too  many  books,  if  th 
1» 
Xaany, 


good  books  ;"  and  be  ^aA  tmairewA  ia»^  "X-ja,  fet  \f  I  havp 
By,   I  have   no  p\ace  to  v^\  t-\«^  --^  ^'^^  -^^^  ««i^>a«r 
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"ould  that  in  anywise  affect  the  general  principle  tliat  lie  could 
not  have  too  many  books  ? 

Or  suppose  he  luid  written,  "I  mnat  not  have  too  many,  they 
confuse  my  head."  I  sliouid  liave  written  bju,'k  to  him  :  •'  Duu't 
buy  bookfi  to  put  in  tho  coal-bolo,  nor  read  them  if  they  coufnao 
your  head ;  you  cannot  liave  too  many,  if  they  l>e  good :  but  if 
yua  are  too  lazy  to  take  care  o£  thorn,  or  too  dull  to  prolit  by 
lem,  yon  are  letter  without  them." 

Exactly  in  the  same  tone,  I  repeat  to  Mr.  Qarbett,  "You 

not  have  too  much  ornament,  if  it  be  good  :  but  if  yoa  are 
indolent  to  arrange  it,  or  too  dull  to  take  advanta^  of  it, 
rodly  you  are  better  without  it." 

The  other  points  bearing  on  this  queation  }ulto  alrcaily  been 
Htated  in  the  close  of  the  ^Ist  clmptor. 

The  thirtl  reference  1  have  to  unnwer,  is  to  my  repeated  asser- 
on,  that  tJiQ  evidence  of  manual  labor  is  oue  of  the  ciiief  gourcea 
of  value  in  ornament,  {"Seven  Lamps,"  p.  49,  "Modern 
Painters,"  §  1,  Chap.  III.,)  to  which  objection  is  made  in  thcsa 
t«rm8  :  "We  must  here  warn  the  rmder  ii^UDiit  a  remarkable 
error  of  Hn.skin.  The  trIuc  of  ormimcnts  in  archit^ ctnro  i3cpend8 
not  in  the  alighie-tt  deffrf.r.  on  the  tnanuul  labor  tliey  contain.     If 

did,  the  finest  omatnonts  ever  executed  would  be  the  atono 

ms  that  hang  before  certain  Indian  rook-temploa."  Is  that 
M?  Hear  a  parallel  argument  "The  value  of  tbo  Cornish 
mines  dei>ends  not  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  quantity  of  oop- 
per  they  coutaiu.  If  it  did,  the  moat  valuable  things  ever  pro- 
duced would  be  copper  saucepans."  It  is  hardly  worth  my  while 
to  answer  this:  but.  lest  any  of  my  readers  should  be  confused 
by  the  objection,  and  as  I  hold  the  fact  to  be  of  great  importance, 
I  may  rc-statc  it  for  thom  with  some  expliination. 

Observe,  then,  the  appearance  of  labor,  that  is  to  sav,  the 
OvidencQ  of  the  \iasl  iudustTy  of  mau,  is  alwiiys,  in  the  abstract, 
intensely  delightful :  man  being  meant  to  labor,  it  is  dclightfal 
to  see  tluit  he  fias  labored,  and  to  read  the  record  of  his  active 
and  worthy  existence. 

The  evidence  of  labor  becomes  painful  only  when  it  va  a.  s^g-w 
6f  Kfil  grtater,  a*  l^vU,  than  the  iabor  is  gruit,  as  Good.     Na, 
for  innijimv',  ifninun  has  J,i?Kii'ed  for  an  \ioxxt  aV-wVaA  \xi\^^ 


W 


ntd 

Hfiohai 


^fefrc^tcvn  done  bjaaotber  niau  iu  a  momcat,  l\iia  e-^Silftna  H 
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his  labor  is  tHeo  evidence  of  hja  wcalfDcss  ;  and  this  nreakness 
gi«ator  in  nuik  of  evil,  ttiati  his  imltisiry  is  giimt  in  rank 
good. 

Again,  if  a  man  bare  liibored  at  what  was  not  worth  aocoiq^ 
pliehing,  the  signs  of  bis  labor  arc  tho  signs  of  his  folly*  and 
folk  dishonors  his  industry  ;  we  had  rather  he  had  been  a 
man  in  rest  than  a  fool  in  labor. 

Agiun,  if  a  man  have  labored  without  accomplishing  anything, 
the  iiigns  of  his  labor  arn  the  sij^na  of  hia  disappointment ;  and 
wu  havo  mort!  sorrow  in  sympathy  with  his  failure,  than  pleasure 
in  sympathy  with  hie  work.  ^M 

Kow,  therefore,  in  ornament,  whenever  labor  replaces  wh^^ 
waa  better  than  labor,  that  is  to  say,  skill  and  tlmught:  wherever 
it  snbstitntes  it«elf  for  these,  or  negaliva  these  h^  its  AtJit/emre, 
then  it  is  positive  evil.     Copper  is  an  evil  when  it  alloys  gold, 
poi^ions  food  :  not  an  evil,  aa  copper ;  good  in  the  foi?n  of  pent 
seriously  objectionable  when  it  occupies  the  room  of  gninc 
Let  DiuiaG  cji^t  it  out  of  her  lap,  when  the  gold  comes 
heaven ;  but  let  the  poor  man  gather  it  up  carefully  from 
earth. 

Farther,  the  evidence  of  labor  is  not  only  a  good  when  added 
to  other  good,  but  the  otter  absence  of  it  destroys  good  m  human 
work.     It  is  only  good  for  God  to  create  without  toil ;  that  whicl^ 
man  mn  create  without  toil  is  worthless :  machine  ornamental 
are  no  ornaments  at  all.     Coniiidcr  tliis  carefully,  reader :  I  could 
illustmto  it  for  von  endlessly ;  but  you  feel  it  yourself  every  hot 
of  your  existence.     And  if  you  do  not  know  that  you  foel 
take  up,  for  a  littto  time,  the  trade  which  of  all  manunl  trad^ 
has  bivn  most  honored  :  be  for  once  a  carpeuter.     Make 
yourself  a  table  or  a  chair,  and  see  if  yon  ever  thought  any  tal 
or  chair  so  delightful,  and  what  strange  heuuly  there  will  bo  in 
their  cnwked  limbs. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  other  aniraad versions  on  the  "  S6t« 
Lamps"  in  Mr.  fiarhctt's  volume;  but  if  there  be  more,  I  mn 
now  leave  it  to  hia  own  cunsidcratiun,  whether  he  may  not,  as 
the  aljove  instjiuce-.s  have  made  them  iucantioualy  :  I  may,  p 
hajiii.  also  Iw  ^»ennitteA  lo  TC(\uo5t  other  ai-chitects,  who  may" 
iiappon  to  gh\nce  at  t\\c  ^^Teecdin^  \w;5»,  w*.  SmmNdiotcly  to 
oorniemn  what  may  ap\>oat  tov\vcmi^^»■^^«2«J^J£">*»■^■ 
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itist  or(«n  be  totmd  clulicieut  in  teohuical  kaowLcU^;  I  may 
often  err  in  my  statements  respecting  matloreof  practice  or  of 
|iecial  taw.      But  I  (lo  not  write  thoughtlessly  respecting  prio- 
Bplcs ;  ond  my  atatementa  of  these  will  geucrally  he  fonnd  worth 
innnitriDg  before   attacking.     Architects,  no   doubt,  fancy 
ley  have  strong  grounds  for  rapposing  me  wrong  when   they 
i<k  to  invuiidiilp  my  iLsserlionH.     Let  me  ac<!^ure  thetu,  ill  leutit, 
xat  1  mean  to  be  tbeir  friend,  althoagh  they  muy  not  imme- 
liately  txKiogDiiie  me  as  such.     If  1  coidd  obtain  the  publiu  e;tr. 
id   the  princip'es  I  huvy  Hdvoailed  were  carried  into  general 
tice,  porphyry  and  serpentine  wonld  be  given  to  them  in- 
of  limcfltone  imd  brick ;  instciid  of  tavcrti  and  sihop-fronta 
would  have  to  build  goodly  churches  and  noble  dwclling- 
ouses ;  and  for  every  stunted  (Irecism  and  stuceo  Uomant^m, 
to  which  thfty  arc  now  forced  to  ahnpo  their  palsied  thouglita, 
and  to  whose  erumbling  piiigijiritjitu  tliey  must  trust  their  doubt- 
ful fame,  they  would  bo  ;iskod  to  raise  whole  streets  of  bold,  and 
ieh,  and  living  architecture,  with  the  certainty  in  their  heai-ts 
f  doing  what  was  honorable  to  themsDlves,  and  good  for  all  men. 
Bcfoi*e  [  altogether  leave  the  tpicstion  of  the  influence  of  lalwr 
ju'chitefitural  effect,  the  reader  may  expect  from  rao  a  word  or 
0  rospootittg  the  subject  which  this  year  must  be  interesting  to 
the  iipplicability,  namely,  of  glass  and  iron  to  luchitceturo 
neml,  as  in  some  sort  exempUtled  by  the  Orystnl  Palace. 
It  is  thoQght  by  mnny  that  we  shall  forthwith  have  great  part 
of  our  architecture  in  gk^a  and  iron,  and  that  new  forms  of 
beauty  will  result  from  the  atndied  employment  of  those  mate- 
rials. 

It  may  bo  told  in  a  few  words  how  far  this  ia  posflihle;  how 
r  eternally  impossible. 
There  are  twt>  moans  of  deliglit  in  all  productions  of  art — 
wlor  and  furm. 

Tho  most  vivid  conditions  of  color  attainable  by  human  art 
tn  those  of  works  in  gbwa  and  enamel,  bnt  not  the  most  perfect. 
Tho  best  and  nobloat  coloring  possible  to  art  in  that  attiiinwl  by 
tho  touch  of  tho  human  hand  on  nn  opaque  surface,  \\\nm  "kVaOsv 
ii  c:iii  command  unytinr.  rcjuircd,  without  ftu\iicu-t\o\\  Vo  ASktwi 
iion  by  iini  or  otlwr  /Hoc/iauiciil  means.     ISo  co\ot  va  wa  \vo\fwi  i 
w^ftjor  of  a  good  painting  on  canyaa  or  gesso.  ^ 
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Tliis  kind  of  color  boiiig,  howover.  imi>oiBibIo,  fur  ilio 
rt,  in  arcbitccturc,  the  next  best  is  the  scientiGc  dispositjon 
the  naturiil  uulors  of  Htuiius,  wliiob  aro  far  nobler  thtua  anj 
etract  hues  prixtticible  by  bmuaa  art. 

The  deliglit  wliich  ve  receive  from  giass  painting  U  one  sli 
ether  inferior,  imd  in  which  we  should  dognidc  ourselfw 
-over  indiilgonce.     NVvorlheloas,  it  is  posiiblc  that  vc  roaj 
somo  palaces  likn  Aladdiu's  with  colored  glass  for  jewels,  wldi 
sliiUl  bo  new  in  thu  utinuU  of  human  Rplondor,  and  good  in  thi 
pluce;  but  nut  if  tlioy  liuperdtjdeil  nobler  ediliccs. 

Now,  color  is  prodaciblo  oithor  on  opaijue  or  in  iRuisparent 
ibodio^  :  but  form  h  oolv  ezprciisible,  in  its  porfeotiou,  on  opivin 
rlwdies,  vritkont  lustre. 

This  law  is  imiwrativo,  universal,  irreTocablo.  No  perfat  'if 
refined  form  can  be  oiprcasod  oicopt  in  rtpat|ae  and  lo-strtli:!' 
matter.  You  cannot  see  tho  form  of  a  jewel,  nor,  in  iuiy  pe:i"^ 
tioii,  oTon  of  a  cameo  or  bronze.  You  cunuot  ]>[>rfectly  see  th# 
form  of  a  linraming-bird,  on  account  of  its  burnishing  ;  but  rou 
cttn  SCO  tlio  fijrm  <>f  ii  »wim  perfectly.  No  noble  work  in  fonnvi:! 
i«Tor,  thorcroro,  bo  produwd  iu  inuispiirent  or  lustrous  glass 
enamel.  All  noble  arehitecturo  depends  for  its  majesty  oa  ii 
form :  thert'fore  you  cuii  never  have  any  noble  architectow  il 
transparent  or  bistrung  gbus  or  enamel.  Iron  is,  howfl' 
op!W|ue;  imd  b(ith  it  and  npii(^ue  enamel  mar,  jwrbaps,  bo 
dered  quite  lustreless  ;  ixnd,  therefore,  fit  to  receive  noblfl  foi 

Let  this  be  thoroughly  done,  and  both  tho  iron  and  ei 
mode  line  in  paste  or  gruin.  and  yon  may  have  an  arehii 
as  noble  aa  cost  or  struck  architecture  even  can  he:  aa 
therefore,  as  coins  can  bo,  or  comtiion  cast  bronito^,  and 
other    multiplicable    things  ;  • — eternally    separaluU    try: 


»  Ofcourso  inPTO  mtiUipHcability,  aa  nf  an  wigrnviii^,  docs  uot  ■ 
tiin  iiir,rinai<:  Vftluu  nf  tlic  work;  luul  If  tho  cnst^ot  sculpture  coulj 
sharp  0^  tho  BCiilptiirc  itself,  they  would  hoK)  to  it  the  rclnLUiu  of  n^ 
vhioh  cn;^vinKs  lioltl  in  pain  tint's.     Antl.  if  wcclwow  to  Imvoourch 
nil  iilikc.  wt:  tniiihicnA  thrm  all  inlirfnixt^ — we  niiplit  jwlually  coiiifl 
ami  lutvf  tiiiuU  of  CutlnjilruU,      Tl  would  be  worthy  of  tho  spirit  i 
century  In  [iiil  milktV  edftiis  totraouV\\ti.a,vw.w\>xa.i«'»V'>l»ulaf  currency' 
tvHf^iom  .snhjetls:   nnnw  cusX  ol  ub.Vvv\\.\«».  t^wrj  t\>ivA\iMw.  \>»«' 
heard  this  conteropWea,  Uowctct.  tt,tt*\  *v«*>i.,v'a'^«*«i«,^M  **>'*»' 
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good  and  great  tilings  liy  a  giilpli  which  Dofc  all    the  tnbnlar 

bridges  nor  cnginpering  uf  tcu  thousand  nineteenth  conturies 

cast  ink)  o»o  great  broiizc-feiri'!iL'.'wi{s<!  century,  will  ever  overpass 

,pne  inch  of.     All  art  which  is  worth  its  room  in  this  world,  idl 

ivhicU  is  not  u  piece  of  blundering  rufust',  occupying  the  foot 

two  of  earth  wliich.  if  uneucambered  by  it,  would  have  grourn 

>rn  or  violets,  or  some  better  tbinjj,  is  art  K/n'ch  prcceed« /iwa. 

individual  mind,  working  throutjh  instruments  whicA  asaint, 

U  da  not  ftvpcnt&In,  /he.  rnugeuhir  acfiutt  of  the  human  hand, 

vpan  the  materiiilx  which  most  tenderly  receive,  and  most  securely 

niain,  the  impressianjt  of  sueh  hwnan  labor. 

^H      And  the  value  of  every  work  of  ait  \s  exactly  in  the  ratio  of 

^Plic  quantity  of  humauity  which  hiu  beou  put  into  it,  and  legibly 

uproHsed  upon  it  for  ever: — 
^B      First,  of  thought  and  moral  inir))os4>; 
jH     Secondly,  of  teehni(;iil  skill; 
'^      Thirdly,  of  bottily  iniUiMiry. 
^_     The  (juantity  of  bodily  industry  which  that  Oryetnl  Palace  ex- 
^fcreBscs  is  very  greut.     Su  fur  it  is  good. 

^^     The  ijuantity  of  lUougiit  it  irxprni^i'cw  in;,  I  8np])O0e,  a  single 
id  very  admirable  thuughi  of  Mr.  Puxton's,  probaldy  not  a  bit 
Hghter  than  thouE^nds  of  thuiights  which   pa^s  thruugb  bis 
ctiTC  and  intelligent  bruin  every  hoar. — that  it  might  be  possible 
build  a  grcenlumsc  largrr  than  ever  greenhouse  woij  built  he- 
This  thought,  and  Bumo  Tery  ordinary  algebra,   arc  oa 
iinch  aa  all  that  glass  am  reprcseiil.  of  human  intellect.     "Bat 
one  ]>oor  faulf-peuuywurth  of  breast  to  all  this  Intolerable  dottl  of 
sack."    Alas! 


"Tlic  c-ftrl.h  Imth  bubbles  aa  the  water  bath: 
And  this  J8  of  thvBL" 

18.    ■EAUX.T   ENQLISH  CAPITAl-S. 

Tho  depth  of  the  cnttiug  in  Eomc  of  tho  eaj-ly  Euglisli  cnpi- 
tiilg  is,  indeed,  part  of  a  gvnera!  system  of  atlcnipt^  at.  exiigger- 
iitril  furee  of  eJIocL,  Lkc   the   "  black  touclnis"  ol  6eiivi^\'\-vi\tt 


ills  whhh  T  MrcvB  are  contemplatcil,  as  altiuivabte  b^  xaCKi  nvstX 
tiooa  ofgbus  aod  iron. 
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^dranghtamcD,  which  I  have  notiood  ofi  characteristic  of  ne^] 
ill  northern  work,  associittcd  with  Uio  love  of  tho  grotesque: 
tho  main  8(!ctiouof  ttie  capital  is  indeed  a  dripstone  rolled  roimd 
OS  above  deRcribt'd;  and  dri|)«tozie  srotions  arc  coiiiinually  fn 
ill  Dorllieru  work,  where  not  only  they  cuiuiot  increaso  force  i 
effect,  but  are  entirely  invisible  except  on  close  examination; 
for  inarnncr,  under  the  uppcnnoat  riingo  of  stones  of  tlic  founi] 
tion  of  Whitehall,  or  under  the  slope  of  the  nwtored  huso  of . 
Sonls  C'ollep;*'.  Oxfoii],  nndor  tho  level  of  the  eye.     I  machdo 
if  any  of  the  Fellows  be  aware  of  tto  cxiatcnco. 

Alaiiy  reailertf  will  be  surprised  and  diEpleased  hy  the  dia 
ument  of  the  early  Englii^h  capital.     That  capital  has,  inde 
one  character  of  considerable  value;  namely,  the  boldness  vitj 
wliich  it  stops  the  mouldingti  which  fall  upon  it,  and  seven) ' 
from  the  shaft,  contrasting  it«elf  with  the  multiplicity  of  tlifii 
vertical  lines.     Sparingly  used,  or  seldom  seen,  it  is  thus,  in  i^ 
jdace^  not  unploa»ing;  and  we  English  love  it  from  associatio 
it  being  always  found  in  connection  nitliour  purest  and  lovoUa 
Gothic  arclies,  imd  ucvcr  in  multitudes  large  enough  to 
the  eyo  witli  ite  fnnu.     The  roiwler  who  sits  in  the  Templeclm 
evoiy  Snnday,  and  soea  no  architecture  during  tho  week  but 
of  Chiincery  Lane,  may  most  justifiably  quarrel  with  me  for*!: 
I  have  said  of  it.     Bnt  if  every  house  in  Fleet  Street  or  C'iiauc 
Lane  were  Gothic,  and  all  had  early  English  capitals,  I  »wll 
answer  for  hia  making  peace  with  me  in  a  fortnight. 


19.  TOMBS  ITEAB  ST.   ANASTASIA. 

Whose  they  are,  ia  of  little  consotjucncc  to  tho  reader  I 
me,  und  I  have  taken  no  puins  to  dit^cover;  their  value  beiajl 
ill  any  evidence  thoy  boar  restpecting  dates,  bat  in  tlieir  intrict' 
merit  as  examples  of  composition.     Two  of  them  iii-e  within 
gate,  one  on  thetopof  it,  ami  this  latter  is  on  the  whole  tlielw^lf] 
thongh  all  are  boantifnl;  uniting  the  intense  northern  encrgji 
their  figure  senlplure  with  tho  most  pcrcnc  classical  rt-^traint 
their  outlines,  ami  unalTocted,  but  niuHculine  simplicity  of  Ci< 
tffrnrtion. 

J  have  not  pittlettcTs  U\  the  ^VvA^^fMa  tA  Wft\«iwstAwK^ii 
154,  in  order  not  to  ^nUrScTcv^A\^\Vc^^<ift^■wffl*^A^^a<«s^^^ 
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[ahall  alwftVH  c3q>rcBa  thDeamo  pointe  by  tlieBomc  letters,  whenerer 
]  huve  to  give  niejisurox  of  an-hes  of  this  dtnpio  kind,  ^o  tiiiit  tho 

Kadcr  need  never  linvc  tl]0  dtiigranifi  lettered  ul  ilII.     Tlio  bius 
gjiun  ut  the  eentro  ai'ch  will  idwuys  be  a  h;  its  vertex  will  al- 
»ys  be  V;  the  poiuta  of  the  cuspa  will  be  c  c;  p  p  will  bo  the 
bases  of  perjiendicnlars  let  fall  from  V  aad  c  oa  a  b;  aud  d  the 
bfl£e  of  a  pcrpendicnlar  from  tho  i>omt  of  the  cusp  to  tlie  arc]i 
Imo.    Then  a  h  will  lUwiiya  be  a  span  of  the  arch,  \  p  ita  per- 
pendicnlarheijfht,  \  a  the  chord  of  itinido  arcs,  d  c  the  depth  of 
[^Jtd  cusps,  c  c  the  horizontuJ  interval  botwocn  tho  caspe,  a  c  tho 
^Bength  of  the  chord  of  the  lower  arc  of  the  i^usp,  V  e  the  length 
I     of  the  chord  of  the  upper  arc  of  tho  cnsp,  (whether  continuous 
or  not,)  and  c  p  the  length  of  a  perpeudiculur  from  the  point  of 
the  cusp  on  a  i. 

Of  course  we  do  not  want  all  these  meajmres  for  a  single  arch, 
bnt  it  often  happens  that  some  of  thorn  arc  attainable  more  easily 
than  others;  gome  are  often  tinattainable  altugother,  and  it  is 
neoesHiry  therefore  to  have  expressions  for  whichover  we  may  be 
able  to  determine. 

V  p  or  V  a,  a  h,  and  d  c  arc  always  essential;  then  either  a  e 

Kd  V  c  or  c  c  and  c  p:  when  I  have  my  choice,  I  always  take  a  b, 
p,  d  CjC  e,  and  c  p,  but  c  jj  is  not  to  be  generally  obtained  bo 
•**uratBly  ax  the  cusp  arcs. 

The  mcasui-cs  of  the  present  arch  are: 


a  ft, 

ae, 
dc. 


Ft. 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 


In. 


20.  snAPTS  Of  DfCAL  PALACE. 

The  shortness  of  the  thicker  ones  at  tho  angles  is  induced  by 
Uw grc-atcr  depth  of  tho  enlarged  cn[>itul8:  Hhib  the  •3Cth  Hhaft  is 
10  ft  44  in.  in  ci renin fenmce  at  its  liase,  and  10  ,,  l>i*  in  cir- 

•  I  Mint)  often  liare  occnslon  to  write  nioflsmP9\i:\t)>c  «ATtp:[\VVex\.>X«^^- 

4  with  iJ.tiiMvomuiiM"  buiweca.  the  ilt»l  l^gui-ca  sUkUiY  Im  'VM^^ 
-*"kj  for  Kiigli'h  inches. 
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cnrnffrmop  nnder  the  fillet  of  it»  oapital;  bnt.it  i«  only  6  „  l| 
liigh,  while  the  minor  intormediale  ehafis,  of  which  the  tliickc 
is  7  ,»  S  round  at  the  base^  uid7,>  4  undorcapitul, arevetonl 
arcrago  7  „  7  high.     Tho  nnglc  e^hnft  towards  the  sea  (the  ISt 
18  ocarlj  of  the  proporLiouH  of  the  30th,  and  there  are  tl 
others,  the  15th,  34th,  and  26th,  which  are  thicker  thao 
rest,  thongh  not  so  thick  aa  (ha  angle  ones.    Tho  S4th  itnd  26t] 
hare  both  party  walls  to  bear,  and  1  imagine  the  15th  tnn^i 
old  time  hnro  carried  another,  reaching  aeroas  what  ia  now  I 
Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio. 

Thcj  measnne  reepeotively  round  at  tho  base, 

The  I5th,  8  „  8 
24tb.  9  „  6J 
3«th,  8  „  0# 

Tlie  other  pillars  towards  the  sea,  and  those  to  the  STthincli 
IfAvo  of  tho  Pia^^etta,  arc  at!  soren  feet  ninnd  at  tho  base,  and  i 
lere  is  n.  moat  curioas  and  delicate  cresccudo  of  circumfere 
tothc36tb,  tbue: 


The  38lh,  7  „  3 
a&th,  7  „  4 
30th,  7  „  6 
Slat,  7  .,  7 
33iitl  7  „  6 


The  33rd.  7  „  6 
34th,  7„8 
SSth,  7  „  8 
36th,  10„  4^ 


The  shafts  of  the  upper  arcade,  which  arc  above  theec  thicli 
colnnms,  arc  also  thicker  thau  their  conipaoiong,  mouiuriogya ' 
average.  4  .,  8J  in  circnniforcnce,  'while  those  of  the  sea 
except  tho  29th,  average  4  ,,  7i  in  circumferonce.     Theii 
which  irt  of  oonrae  above  the  15th  of  the  lower  story,  is  5  ,,"1 
cipeumfercncc,  which  little  piece  of  evidence  will  Iks  of  nu 
value  to  UB  by-and-by.     The  35th  carries  tbo  angle  of  tho 
and  is  6  „  0  rouud.     Tlic  4''tb,  which  conies  above  the  'iOki 
vnrr'ws  the  party  wall  of  the  Sala  del  (rrun  CousJglio,  ie  streg 
envd  lij  a  pilnster;  and  Uie  ^\%^,  NiVwV^-^x&s*  wet  the 
5,.  U  niiin<l.  or  neiuAy  tUt»vTO.ctt*0ftttVs\VV\\.-^i«T.vO 
null  Jr  the  Salu  del  S^rutViuo-, a.  aoisi^  «^^  w:.^^•wiuv^^' 
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tar 

■■ft 


t.  Mark's  library,  coming  between  the  two  paloons;  a  room 

bicli,  in  leHU-mbnince  t>t  tlic  hftlp  I  have  received  in  all  my  in- 

luiries  from  the  kindness  and  intelligence  of  its  iisnal  occupant, 

ahflU  never  easily  distinguish  otliei'wiso  thau  as  "Mr.  Ijor«n- 

8."* 

I  may  an  tvoU  connect  with  these  iiutcs  renpeeting  (lie  arcades 
of  the  Ducal   Palace,  those  which  refer  to  Plate  XIV.,  which 
reproBonts  one  of  its  apandrils.    Every  spandril  of  the  lower 
arcade  was  iutendwl  to  liiive  been  occujiietl  by  ui»  ornament  ru- 
mbling the  one  given  in  that  plate.     The  ma^s  of  the  hnilding 
ing  of  Istrian  atone,  a  depth  of  about  two  inches  is  left  within 
D  nionldinga  of  the  orchca,  rough  hewn,  to  receive  the  iJluhs  of 
Qu  marble  composing  the  patterns.     I  esimiot  nay  whether  the 
lesign  was  ever  uamptetod,  or  tho  marbles  have  been  einoo  ro- 
TOoved,  hut  there  am  now  only  two  epjindrils  retaiulng  thoJr  fill- 
ings, and  vestiges  of  them  in  u  third.     The  two  comjilvte  spau- 
'ils  are  on  the  soa  fai;ade.  above  the  3rd  and  lOtb  ca|>ital3  {i-ide 
ethod  of  numbering.  Chap.  I.,  page  30);  that  la  to  say,  con- 
necting the  3nd  arch  with  the  3rd,  and  the  0th  with  the  10th. 
Tlie  latter  is  the  one  given  in  Plate  XIV.     The  white  portions 
of  it.  are  all  white  marble,  the  dental  bund  surronnding  the  circle 
is  in  cfHirse  sugary  miirblc,  wliioh  I  Ix'lieve  to  lie  Orcck,  and  never 
found  in  Venice  to  my  recollection,  except  in  work  at  luii.f'l.  an- 
terior to  the  fifteenth  century.     The  shaded  ficldi  charged  with 
the  three  white  triangles  ai-e  of  red  Veruua  marble;  the  inner 
isc  is  green  iscrpentiue.  and  the  dark  pieces  of  the  nuliating 
Iftivcs  arc  grey  marble.     The  three  triangles  are  ef|uilateral.     The 
two  uppermost  arc  1  „  5  each  side,  and  the  lower  1  .,  S. 

The  extreme  diameter  of  the  circle  is  3  „  10^;  its  field  is 
ightly  raised  above  the  red  marbles,  as  sho^vn  in  the  flection  at 
on  the  left.  A  a  is  part  of  the  red  mtu-hle  Held;  a  b  the  eco- 
of  tiie  dentil  moulding  let  into  it;  b  c  tlio  entiro  breadth 
the  rayed  zone,  x-epreaenled  on  the  other  side  of  the  spaudril 
the  line  Of;cd  is  the  white  marble  band  let  in,  with  the 


I  cttnnot  KiifTtT  thi*  vnliinw  to  clow  withor.l  *'.»«  ttuvtxWti^  wct  Vw 
fiiciM],  Mr.  Kawiioii  lirowa,  for  help  given  me  In  RX\TOMaaav\  vdi^*  ftwft* 
'glMj/a  Venice:  but  cbJvdy  tor  Iiih  dircclion  lo  tj****^^*  ^^"^^''^****'^ 
tu/tjWi  iu  thu  itSS.  of  Si.  MMk'6  libtnry. 
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dog-tooth  on  the  face  of  it;  £  c  is  7}  inches  across:  r  d  3{-:  and  at 
B  are  given  two  joints  of  the  dentil  (mentiooed  ^>Te.  in  die 
chapter  on  dentiU,  aa  unique  in  Venice)  of  their  acctLkl  ^ize.  JU 
C  is  giren  one  of  the  inlaid  leares;  its  measiLre  beln^  (in.  nKb^) 
C/'i;  C  A  i;/g  \',f  *  -Hr  the  base  of  the  smaller  leaves  being 
ei  course  f  e—fg  =^  A.  The  pattern  which  occajues  xhA  ochff 
spandril  is  simflv,  except  that  the  field  h  c,  insuai  c^  the  incer- 
Becting  arcs,  has  onlr  triangles  of  grej  marble,  anao^ed  Hfat 
rays,  with  their  bases  towards  the  centre.  There  ben^  twcatf 
round  the  circle,  the  reader  can  of  course  draw  them  for  his* 
self;  they  being  isoscelee,  toaching  the  dentil  with  their  pointy 
and  being  in  contact  at  their  basea:  it  has  lost  its  central  boaL 
The  marbles  are,  in  both,  corered  with  a  mstr  coating,  through 
which  it  is  excessiTely  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ccAars  (anothec 
proof  of  the  age  of  the  ornament)*  But  the  white  marbles  an 
certainly,  in  places  (except  only  the  sugary  dentil),  Teiiud  with 
purple,  and  ttw  grey  seem  wanned  with  green. 

A  trace  of  another  of  these  ornaments  may  be  sem  otct  the 
21st  capital;  bnt  I  doubt  if  the  marbles  hare  ever  beea  inserted 
in  the  other  spandrilf ,  and  their  want  of  ornament  oecadons  the 
slight  meagrene^  in  the  effect  of  the  lower  story,  which  is  al- 
most the  only  fault  of  the  bnHding. 

This  decoration  by  discs,  or  shield-like  ornaments,  is  a  mark- 
ed characteristic  of  Venetian  architecture  in  it£  earlier  ages,  and 
is  carried  into  later  times  by  the  Byzantine  Benai^ance.  alieadr 
distiogaisbed  from  the  more  corrupt  forms  of  Benaisstnce,  in 
Appendix  6.     Of  the  disc  decoration,  so  borrowed,  we  faaxe  al- 
ready an  example  in  Plate  L     In  Plate  V'll.  we  hare  an  earlier 
couditioD  of  it,  one  of  the  discs  being  there  sctilptared.  the 
others  surronnded  by  sculptured  bands :  here  we  hare,  on  the 
Ducal  Palace,  the  most  characteristic  of  all.  because  Ukest  to 
the  shield,  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  same  oniameut 
among  the  Arabs,  and  assnredly  among  the  Greeks.     In  Mr. 
Donaldson's  restoration  of  the  gate  of  the  treasniy  of  Atren«. 
this  ornament  is  cnnjecturally  employed,  and  it  occurs  constantly 
on  the  Arabian  buildinjrs  of  Cair». 


\ 


have  long  Ijcen  desirons  of  devoting  some  time  to  an  cn- 
iry  into  the  effect  of  natural  scenery  npon  the  pag&n,  and 
jcriiilly  the  Grcel<,  mind,  and  knowing  that  my  friend,  Mr.  0. 
jwton,  bad  devnk'd  much  tliought  to  the  eliicidatiuii  of  Uio 
[Urulive  and  synibolic  language  of  ancient  art,  I  asked  him  to 
uw  up  for  mc  a  fow  noteif  of  the  fuels  which  he  coniiidcrod 
CKsb  inlttn.>Ktiug,  aa  illufitrattvo  of  ita  methods  of  icprcsenting 
lloro.  I  suggested  to  him,  for  an  initiative  subject,  Uie  repre- 
httttion  ot  water;  because  this  is  one  of  the  natural  objccta 
ti(»e  portraiture  may  most  oiwily  he  made  a  toHt  of  tTeatment, 
r  it  18  one  of  universal  intci"est,  and  of  more  closely  similar 
|iDct  in  oil  parta  uf  the  worhl  tlian  any  other.  Waves,  cur- 
ipts,  and  eddies  are  much  liker  cuch  other,  everywhere,  than 
ther  land  or  Tcgetation.  RivotB  and  hkca,  indeed,  differ 
.^dy  fi-om  the  sea,  and  the  clear  I'acific  from  the  angry  North- 
Cl  ocean;  but  the  Nile  is  Uker  the  Danube  than  a  knot  vi  Hxl- 
Ka  palm.'?  is  to  a  glade  of  the  Black  Porost;  and  the  Mediterra- 

15  Uker  the  Atlantic  than  the  Campo  Fclico  U  like  Solway 

Tr.  'N'ewton  hiw  ncoordingly  most  kindly  furnished  me  with 

following  datiL     One  or  twu  of  the  types  which  lie  deecribca 

been  already  noticed  in  the  main  text;  but  it  is  well  tliat 

lor  ehonld  again  conteoiplato  them  in  the  position  which 

bere  occupy  in  a  general  evfitom.     I  recommend  his  special 

ition  to  Mr.  Newton'e  deSnitions  of  the  terms  "  figurative" 

["aymbolie,"  as  applied  toai"t,  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper. 


in  ancient  art,  that  ia  tu  say^  in  the  art  of  the  Egyptia]i, 
riAU,  Greek,  and  Homan  races,  water  h,  for  the  most  part, 
Bsented  cynvenlionally  rather  tliiin  naturally. 
iy  aahiral  representation  is  here  meant  as  just  and  perfect 
litation  of  nutnrc  as  the  technical  means  of  art  will  allow: 
the  other  hand,  rcprosflnratiou  is  said  to  be  conveiitioui\\, 
■when  a  ivtiitv^eihy  /nadoijiintc  imitation  ^a  acceipteA  "iTv  ^"i- 
4lt  of  a  better,  or  when  imitation  ia  not  attonipteA  ail  aft,  aa^ 
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it  is  agreed  that  other  modes  of  representation,  those  by  figures 
•    or  by  symbols,  shall  be  its  substitute  and  equivalent. 

In  figurative  representation  there  is  always  impersonation; 
the  sensible  form,  borrowed  by  the  artist  from  organic  life,  is 
conceived  to  be  actuated  by  a  will,  and  invested  with  such  men- 
tal attributes  as  constitute  personality. 

The  sensible  symbol,  whether  borrowed  from  organic  or  from 
inorganic  nature,  is  not  a  peraonification  at  all,  but  the  conTen- 
tional  sign  or  equivalent  of  some  object  or  notion,  to  which  it 
may  perhaps  bear  no  visible  resemblance,  but  with  which  the 
intellect  or  the  imagination  has  in  some  way  associated  it. 

For  instance,  a  city  may  be  figuratively  represeated  as  a 
woman  crowned  with  towers ;  here  the  artist  has  selected  for  the 
expression  of  his  idea  a  human  form  animated  with  a  will  and 
motives  of  action  analogous  to  those  of  humanity  generally.  Or, 
again,  as  in  Greek  art,  a  bull  may  be  a  figurative  representation 
of  a  river,  and,  in  the  conception  of  the  artist,  this  animal  form 
may  contain,  and  be  ennobled  by,  a  human  mind. 

This  is  still  impersonation;  the  form  only  in  which  personalily 
is  embodied  is  changed. 

Again,  a  dolphiu  may  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  sea;  a  man 
ploughing  with  two  oxen  is  a  well-known  symbol  of  a  Eomaa 
colony.  In  neither  of  these  instances  is  there  impersonation. 
The  dolphin  is  not  invested,  like  the  figure  of  Keptune,  vrith 
any  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  mind ;  it  has  animal  instincts, 
but  no  will ;  it  represents  to  us  its  native  element,  only  as  a  part 
may  be  taken  for  a  whole. 

Again,  the  man  ploughing  does  not,  like  the  tmxeted  female 
figure,  pers07iify,  but  rather  tt/ptjies  the  town,  standing  as  the 
visible  representation  of  a  real  event,  its  first  foundation.  To 
our  mental  perceptions,  as  to  our  bodily  senses,  this  figure  seems 
no  more  than  man;  there  is  no  blending  of  his  personal  nature 
with  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  colony,  no  transfer  of  attributea 
from  tlie  one  to  the  other. 

Though  the  conventionally  imitative,  the  figurative,  and  the 

fivmbolie,  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  representation,  they  are 

constantiy  combined  in  one  composition,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 

following  examples,  cited  irom  ttie  art  of  successive  races  in 

caronologicai  order. 
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In  Kgyplian  art  tlio  geueral  Mprescntfttion  o(  vater  is  the 
couTentionftllv  imitative.     In  the  British  Mnaoiim  are  two  fres- 
DOS  frftin  loraba  at  Thebca,  JJos.  177  and  170:  the  subject  of  the 
■St  of  these  ia  an  oblong  pond,  grt>utnl-|]!an  and  elevation  being 
ingc'ly  I'onfn^ctl  in  the  design.     In  tliis  pond  water  ia  ropro- 
ted  byparullcl  zigzag  lines,  in  which  finhure swimming  uhout. 
On  the  Burfaco  are  bird^  and  loios  floworB  ;  tbe  hoibayo  at  Iho 
ge  of  Ihe  pond  is  represented  by  a  border  nf  gynimetncal  fan- 
apvd  flowera ;  tlie  lield  beyond  by  rows  of  t  rees,  arrangwl  ronud 
le  sides  of  tlie  pond  at  right  nnglcs  to  cnch  other,  and  in  defiance 
all  laws  of  ppi-spoKtivo. 

In  the  frcfico,  Ko.  170,  we  have  the  rcproBcntation  of  a  river 
vitU  papj-ms  on  ity  bank.     Here  the  water  is  rendered  by  zigwig 
arranged  vertieaJly  and  in  paiTLlIel  line*,  so 
to    resemble    horiing-hone    ma.soury,  Ihas,  ' 

hero  lux'  tish  iu  this  fresco  ujs  in  the  preceding,  ^/^^^'^'['l:^^ 
d  iu  Ij<Jth  eaeh  B^h  is  dra\*ii  very  distinctly, 
as  it  wi'iiiid  appear  to  the  eye  viewed  through 
The  mode  of  roprosenting  this  clement 


m 


Egyptian  painting  is  fnrtlier  nbhreriatcd  in  their  hieroglyphic 
rriting,  wht-rtr  the  eign  of  water  U  a  zigjwig  line;  this  line  is,  so 
to  iqicnk,  a  picture  of  witter  wTJtton  in  ehort  hand.  In  the 
Sgyiitian  Pantheon  tliere  Maa  bul  one  a<|natic  deity,  the  god  of 
the  Nile;  his  t_\"pc  is,  therefore,  the  only  fignrative  representation 
of  water  in  Egj^'ptian  art.  (Birch,  "  Gallery  of  British  Museum 
^^Lutiquitiee,"  PL  13.)  Iu  Aggyriau  sculpture  we  have  very  curi- 
^Bus  conventionally  imitative  representations  of  water.  On 
^■everal  of  the  friezes  from  Kimroud  and  Khorsabad,  men  are 
^^Kcn  crosfiing  a  river  in  boats,  or  in  skins,  accompanied  by  horses 
gwimming  (see  IjayiU-d,  ii.  p.  381).  In  thesn  scenes  water  is  rep- 
resented liy  niflteca  of  wavy  lines  somcwhnt  resembling  trcssea 
af  biiir,  and  terminating  in  curls  or  volnte^;  these  wavy  lines 
|xpTe«8  the  general  chiiractcr  of  a  deep  and  rapid  cniTcnt,  liko 
lal  of  the  Tigris.  Fish  are  bul  sparingly  introduced,  the  idea 
Kui-fiico  being  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  floating  figures  and 
»ta.  In  the  representation  of  these  there  is  the  same  want  of  j 
rsjwtivc  as  in  the  Eg^'^itinn  fresco  which  wc  Kaxt  ^-a^  t\^JW^, 
In  the  A^yr'mn  /'.iniiicon  one  uqnat\o  A<;\^^  \\aft  Vwwv  ^vftr 
trercd.  iliegod  Dagon,  whose  human  form  terffi\wtvU»\uv».^^* 
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taiL    Of  the  character  mid  attribntes  of  Uiis  deity  we  know 
little 

The  more  nlilrroviatod  mode  of  rcjircwniing  water,  the  li 
line,  ocoiirs  on  the  Urge  silver  coins  with  Uie  t vjie  of  a  cit;  a 
war  galley  (sec  la^'ord,  u.  p.  SSfl).     Theec  coins  wore  probal 
Elmck  iu  Assyna,  not  long  after  the  con^ncst  of  it  by  ihv 
siuDS. 

In  Greek  art  tUe  motle«  of  representbg  water  are  far 
vnriod.    IVo  convenlJonul  imitations,  the  wave  mouldiug 
the  Masauder,  are  well  known.     Both  are  probably  of  the 
remote  tintiquity;  both  have  been  largely  employed  a^  an  nn*h>^ 
tcctunil  oruamcjit,  anil  Bubordinatdy  aa  a  decoration  of  \ 
ctMtume,  furuituro  aud  im}rlemciit&     In  the  wave  moulding 
have  a  conTcntional  representation  of  the  sraall  ericpiag  w 
whidi  break  upon  the  Khure  of  the  Meditenauean,  the  sea  of 
0  reeks. 

Their  rognlar  Bnccession^  and  equality  of  force  and 
are  generalised  in  this  moulding,  while  the  miuutcr 
which  distingnieh  one  wave  from  another  are  merged  is 
goiieral  typo.     The  character  of  ocean  waves  is  to  ho  "for 
changing,  yet  tlio  aarin  for  ever  j"  i1.  in  thid  eternity  of  recur 
whicli  the  early  artist  has  expressed  in  tliia  hieroglyphic. 

With  this  profile  representation  of  water  may  bo  comf 
the  sculptnred  waves  out  of  which  the  hciid  and  ai-ms  of 
rion  are  rising  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  {Elgin 
No.  (65)  01,  Miiaeum  Marbles,  vj.  pi.  1),     Phidias  has 
rented  these  wares  like  a  mass  of  ovcrliipping  tilcH,  thus 
ising  tlieir  rippling  niorcmcnt.     In  the  Ma^aiDder  pattcnil 
graceful  ctures  of  uatiue  are  represented  by  angles,  asli 
i^y]>tian  hieroglyjiliic  of  water:  so  again  the  carlieet  rej 
lion  of  the  labyrinth  on  the  coins  of  the  Cuossus  is  rectangnl 
on  later  coins  we  find  the  curvibncar  form  introdnccd. 

In  the  language  of  Greek  mylhograjihy,  the  ware  pa 
the  Majandcr  are  sometimes  used  singly  for  the  idea  of 
but  more  Ereqaeutly  corabiuod  with  figurative  represent 
The  number  of  aqnatic  deities  iu  the  Oreek  Pantheon  led-! 
/crontionof  a  grL'at  variety  of  be-aatifnl  types.     Some  ( 
arc  voiy  well  known.    ^^er^Xio^'^  \%  \MaCC\ra  Ns\\.'i  the 
form  of  PoBcidon  (Ne^tutie>AVc^CTft\^,«cA"^V»'Tji*-MA.'^j 
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;  but  the  modes  in  whicli  those  typfts  wore  combined  with 
convontionai  imiUtiou  and  with  accessoi^  symbols  deserre  careful 
study,  if  we  would  uppreciale  the  aurpiissiug  riclmess  und  heautj 
of  the  language  of  art  formed  out  of  these  elements. 

This  clasg  of  representations  may  be  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal groups,  those  relating  to  the  sea,  and  those  reluting  to  fresh 
Water. 

Tho  power  of  tlie  ocean  and  the  great  features  of  marine 
mery  are  embodied  in  such  typea  jia  Poneidoii,  Nercus  and  tho 
Kereids,  that  ia  to  say,  in  haman  forms  moving  through  the 
hqaid  element  in  chariote,  or  on  the  bitck  of  dolphins,  or  who 
combine  the  human  form  with  that  of  the  fish-like  Tritons.  The 
sca-mon-sters  who  dmw  these  chariots  are  called  Ilippocamps,  be- 
ing composed  of  the  tail  of  a  6Bh  and  the  fore-port  of  a  horse, 
tho  tegs  terminating  in  web-feet :  this  union  seems  to  expreaa 
speed  and  power  under  perfctct  control,  Ruch  as  would  charaoteriBC 
the  moTcmcnts  of  sea  deities.  A  few  examples  have  been  here 
selected  to  show  how  these  types  were  combined  with  symbols 
and  conventional  imitation. 

In  the  British  Mnseum  is  a  vase.  No.  1357,  engraved  (Lenor- 
ant  et  De  Witte,  Mf>n.  Ceram.,  J.  pi.  27),  of  which  the  subject 
;,  Europa  crossing  tho  eoa  on  the  back  of  the  bull.    In  this  design 
the  sea  is  represented  by  a  variety  of  expedients,     l-'iryt,  the 
swimming  action   of  the  bull   suggoGts  the  idea  of   the  liquid 
medium  through  which  he  movea     Behind  him  stands  Nereus, 
his  staff  held  perpendicularly  in  Uts  hand  ;  the  top  of  hie  stafi 
oomes  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  bull's  back,  and  ia  probably 
eant  as  the  measure  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  sea.     Towards 
e  surfftoo  lino  thus  indicated  a  dolphin  is  riBing ;  in  tho  middle 
depth  is  another  dolphin  ;  below  a  shrimp  and  a  cuttle-tiKh,  and 
0  bottom  is  indicated  by  a  jagged  line  of  rocks,  on  which  are 
o  echini. 

On  a  mosaic  found  at  Oudnah  iu  Algeria  (Rovuo  Arch6ol.,  iii. 
1.  50),  we  have  a  representatiyn  of  the  sea,  remarkable  for  Q^o 
Iness  of  details  with  which  it  is  made  out 
This,  though  of  the  Kom.in  period,  is  so  thoroughly  Greek  in. 
ling,  that  it  may  bo  cited  as  an  exam^i>le  of  t\\c  c\asa  lA  xw^-j 
\togmp)vr  BOW  under  anmideration.  The  mftitaicWwcft  *OrbV 
dgidA-i  of  A  baih^  and,  ae  was  commonlv  l\ie  caao  m  Wft' 
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of  the  ancicnt«,  aerrof  as  n  fi^pii-ative  representation  of  tho 
it  contAiiiod. 

Oo  the  Bidos  are  bippocampE,  figiirog  riding  on  dolpliiiu, : 
islands  on  which  fishormcn  stand ;  on  tho  floor  are  &>h, 
And  ahrimps. 

These,  us  in  Uie  vasomth  Kuropa,  indicate  the  hoctointifl 
ma  :  the  same  ermbolfl  of  the  sabmarine  world  appciir  on  ic 
other  ancient  doitigus.  Tbos  in  Tase  pictures,  wbeu 
uphesvea  tho  ielaad  of  Cos  to  OTerwhelm  the  Oiant  Polvdo 
tho  island  is  repreaented  aa  au  imnieiufe  maes  of  rock  ;  the  | 
which  have  been  under  water  nre  indicated  by  a  dolpba 
■hrimp,  and  a  sepia,  the  parts  aboTO  the  water  by  a  goat 
serpent  (Lononnaut  et  Do  Witte,  u,  tar.  5). 

Sometimes  these  symbols  occur  singly  in  Greek  aiif  u{ 
types,  for  instunce,  of  coins.     In  ench  coses  thoy  cannot  be  J 
tcrprct-ed  without  being  viewed  in  relation  to  the  whole 
of  myt-bography  to  which  they  belong.     If  we  find,  for  ei 
on  one  coin  of  Tnrentum  a  Rhcll,  on  another  a  dolphin, ' 
third  a  fignro  of  Tarns,  the  mj-thic  fonnder  of  the  town, 
on  a  dolphin  in  the  midsf.  of  the  w;ivefl,  and  this  latter, 
expresses  the  idea  of  the  town  itself  and  its  position  on 
coast,  then  we  know  the  two  former  typ«s  to  be  bat  porlio 
the  greater  design,  having  boon  detached  from  it,  as  we  naiji 
Uch  words  from  sentences. 

The  slady  of  tlie  fuller  and  clearer  examples,  s^icli  as  wo  I 
cited  iiboTe,  enables  iis  to  explain  many  more  eompejidionafoi 
of  exiiression.  We  have,  for  instance,  on  coins  several  rej 
tationri  of  ancient  harbors. 

Of  these,  the  carlioitt  occurs  on  tho  coins  of  Zanclc,  tho  mo 
Mc£i(inii  ill  Sicily.     The  ancients  likcuod  the  form  of  this  1 
to  a  sickle,  and  on  the  coins  of  tho  town  we  find  a  corred  oliji 
within  the  area  of  which  is  a  dolphin.     On  this  curve  we : 
fifjnare  eleyatioiis  placed  at  er|ual  distanccH.     It  has  been  < 
tared  that  these  projections  arc  either  towers  or  the  !ii 
to  which  gJtlleys  were  moored  still  to  be  seen  in  ancient  I 
(see  Bnrgon,  Nnmisraatic   Chroniclo,  iii.  p.  40).      Wil 
arch-iic  rfprpsentsLUon  «T  -a  IvwUor  may  he  wmiiiarcd  some' 
plots  of  tho  Uoman  \n:v\v«\.     v^n  &cA\\\sA'$*\.v.V*."^w'«A^oiel^ 
Corinth  (Mi!lingui\,  SjWoge  ol  \iwsi.  vyjwM^xsat^^.VN, 
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Pfo.  30)  wo  haTO  a  fomalci  fiyitm  sUiiidiiig  on  a  rock  liefween  two 
■vcumljent  male  tigiircs  lioUllrig  ruddt'rs.  From  an  arch  at  tho 
BK>t  of  the  rock  a  sti'eiiui  is  flowing  :  this  la  a  represeatation  o( 
Kio  rock  of  the  Aoropolis  of  Cloricth;  tlie  female  figure  is  a 
■tatuo  of  Aphrodite,  whosD  temple  anmiounted  the  rock.  Tho 
■tream  is  the  fountain  Pirone.  The  two  recnmijent  figures  iiro 
Imporsonutiona  of  tho  two  harbors,  Loehronm  and  Cencbrcia, 
utwoen  which  Corinth  was  eituated.  Philostratus  (Icon,  ii.,  e. 
Be)  describes  a  similiir  pictuvo  of  the  Igthmus  between  the  two 
lljirbors,  one  of  which  was  in  (he  forai  of  a  youth,  tho  other  of 
m  Ti}inph. 

■  On  another  coin  of  Corinfcli  we  have  one  of  the  harbors  in  a 
■emiuircular  fi^rm,  the  whole  arc  being  marked  with  snrnH  equal 
■iTisiouSy  to  denote  the  archways  imder  which  the  ancient  gal- 
Miyii  were  drawn,  subducta:  at  the  either  horn  or  extremity  of 
■he  harbor  is  a  temple  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth,  a  statue  of 
PTei)tunc.  (Milliugen,  Medaillee  lued.,  PI.  II.,  No.  19.  Com- 
^inrc  also  Milligen,  Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and  Kings,  183J,  pp. 
60— fil,  PI.  IV.,  No.  15;  Mioimet,  Siiiipl.  vii.  p.  70,  No.  24fi; 
and  tho  harbor  of  Ostium,  on  the  large  brass  coins  of  Nero,  iu 
rhich  there  is  a  representation  of  the  Roman  fleet  and  a  i-cclin- 
ig  figure  of  Neptune.) 
In  Tase  pictnrci!  we  have  occasionally  an  attempt  to  represent 
naturally.  On  a  vase  in  the  British  Mnsenm  (No.  7S5), 
of  which  the  snbject  is  TJIysBes  and  the  Sirens,  the  Sea  i«  ren- 
^■<«Ted  by  wavy  lines  drawn  in  blnok  on  a  red  ground,  and  somc- 
^■(bing  tike  the  effect  of  light  phiying  on  the  surfiice  of  the  water 
^B|  pven.  On  ctach  side  of  the  ^p  aro  shapcloEs  maaaos  of  rock 
^on  which  the  Sirens  stimd. 

One  of  the  moct  beautiful  of  tho  Ugurative  representations  of 

10  soft  is  tho  well-known  t3rpe  of  Scylla.     She  has  a  beantiful 

jdy.  tcmiinating  in  two  barking  dogs  aud  two  serjient  tails. 

jmetimea  drowning  men,  the  rari  nanies  in  gxtrgitt  vasfo,  a|>- 

caught  up  in  the  mils  of  these  tails.     Below  are  dolphins. 

Jcylla  generally  brandishes  a  rudder  to  show  the  mantior  in 

rhich  she  twists  the  conrse  of  ships.     For  Tarieiios  cif  hoT  t"5\fe 

Mnnum.  deir  InsL  Arrheoj.  Rom.,  iVi.  Taw.  ''>% — ^. 

*T)i0  rvpiVfleatations  of  fresh  water  n»a\  ^>o  u.rvvwaij.'i^  ^w 

thtring-  /ipuri^^n'vers,  lukes,  fountains. 
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TKere  are  several  figiimlive  modes  of  reproaentiog  i^m^^^ 
frecnietitlj  employed  in  ancient  mythography. 

In  the  typo  whidi  dccun;  eiirliest  we  have  the  human  form 
combined  with  that  of  the  bnll  in  several  Trays.  On  on  archaic 
coin  of  Mclupontum  in  Luc^uiaf  (see  fronttspicce  Ui  Millingen, 
Ancicut  Coins  of  Greek  CitioB  and  Kings,)  the  river  Acliolrmeis 
rcpreiieut^  with  iho  figure  of  a  man  "with  a  shaggy  bt>anl  and 
huWi  horns  and  cars.  On  a  vaito  of  tlio  b«et  period  of  Qreck 
art  (IJrit.  Mua.  No.  789  ;  Birch,  Traas.  Roy.  See.  of  Lit.,  J^e^M 
Scries,  I^nd.  1843,  i.  p.  100)  the  ssiue  river  is  represented  wit^B 
a  satyr's  head  and  long  bnll's  horns  on  the  forehead  ;  his  form, 
human  to  the  waist,  tomiinal:efi  in  a  fish's  tail ;  his  hair  falls  down 
bis  back  ;  his  buard  Is  long  uud  shaggy,  la  this  iy\}0  we  eee  a 
combination  of  Iho  throe  forniR  ttepara(«ly  enumerated  bytSopho- 
dee^  in  the  commencement  of  the  Trachiniaa.   . 


of  ft'  tv   rpi6\r  fto0tpaI6tv  l^grtt   XOTfiAfp 
tpotrtSr   krtipy^i     avpoi     «AAor*  cctoXaff 
Spaxoiy   iXtxToi,   a.lAor'  arSpftta  Hvrti 
fiovKpu>po(t  if  Si   Sci6Miov  yerfteiSoi 
xpovvol  8ie/ipairoyTo  Mpnvaiov  xutov. 

In  a  thinl  variety  of  this  typo  the  hnman-headod  body  U 
united  at  the  waist  with  the  ehoiUders  of  a  bull's  body,  in  whic^^ 
it  terminates.  Thts  oocars  on  an  early  vase.  (Orit.  Mus;,  K^| 
453.)  On  Ike  coins  of  (Eniadj^  in  Acamia,  and  on  those  of  Am- 
bracia,  all  of  the  period  after  Alciandcr  tlio  Great,  the  Acbeloi 
hft«  a  bull's  body,  and  head  with  a  human  face.  In  this  variet 
of  the  tyi>e  the  Imman  olumcrit  is  almost  ab^orlMxl,  an  in  the  fii 
variety  cited  above,  the  coin  of  Motapontum,  the  bull  portion 
the  type  is  only  indicated  by  tho  addition  of  the  horns  and  con 
to  tho  human  head.  Ou  the  analogy  between  these  variotioa  in 
the  type  of  the  Acbelous  and  those  under  which  the  metamor- 
phoses of  the  marine  goddess  Thetis  are  reproaentod,  seo 
Gerhard,  A-nserl  Vasenb.  ii.  pp.  IOC — 11-1.  It  is  probable  thu 
in  the  type  of  Tlieris,  of  Profeuti,  and  also  of  the  Achclous,  tl 

^ing'uJar  combinations  and  Vnwwtwmu.t.ions  are  intended  to 

press  the  changeful  naUwe  ol  ^^^o  cVmw^V  ■«■*;«■:. 

NnmoTtyus  other  cxaiflv^c*  ma^  \>vi  c\\ftA,^\«s(t  "■ 
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represented  by  this  combinntion  of  the  bull  and  human  form,  ^^ 
which  toay  bo  ealltidj  for  tumveuioiico,  the  Amlrotaiirit!  type.    On 
tlie  coins  of  Sicily,  of  the  archaic  and  also  of  tbo  Quest  period  ^M 
of  art,  rivers  are  moat  usually  reprutteutod  by  ay^mthful  male  ^^ 
Jigiire,  with  small  budding  horiis;  the  huir  bus  the  Jaiik  ;md 
matted  form  wlilcb  chanictenscs  aquatic  deities  in  Oreelc  my- 
ihography.     TIic  name  of  the  river  is  often  inscribed  round  tlic 
licad.     When  Lbe  whole  *jgnro  occnra  on  thu  coin,  it  is  always 
represented  standing,  never  reelining. 

The  tyim  of  the  bull  on  the  coins  of  Sybaris  and  Thurinm, 
in  Magaa  (fi'socia,  has  been  oon&iderefl,  with  great  ])robability> 
a  repreeentation  of  this  kind.  On  the  coins  of  Sybaris,  which 
are  of  a  rery  early  iteriud,  tlio  head  of  tlie  bull  is  turned  round; 
on  those  of  TliuHnm,  he  stoops  big  head,  butting  :  the  first  ot 
these  actions  has  been  thought  to  symbolise  tho  winding  tmuruo 
of  tho  river,  ibe  second,  its  lieadlong  current  On  the  coins  of 
Thurinm,  tho  idea  of  water  is  further  Buggeeted  by  tho  adjunct 
of  dolj>hins  and  other  fish  in  tbu  exergue  of  tho  coin.  Tho 
ground  on  which  the  imil  stands  is  indicited  by  lierhage  or  peb- 
bles. This  probably  represents  thw  river  bank.  Two  liill*'  head 
occnr  on  the  coins  of  Saidis,  and  it  has  been  ingcnionsly  conjeo- 
tnred  hy  Mr.  Burgon  that  Die  two  rivera  of  tho  place  ore  ex- 
pressed under  l}ii8  typo. 

Tho  reprcsi>ntatioii  of  riTor-gnds  iia  human  figures  in  &  reclin- 
ing position,  though  probably  not  eo  much  employed  in  earlier 
Greek  aii  as  tbo  Androtaitric  typo,  is  very  much  more  familiar 
to  ufi,  ftvm  its  BHbsef|UC'nt  adoption  in  ]{.>man  mythography. 
Tho  earliest  example  wc  have  of  a  reclining  river-god  is  in  the 
figure  in  the  Klgin  TliMim  commonly  called  the  Hiasus,  but  more 
probably  the  Ccjtbissufl.  This  occupied  one  angle  in  the  weetorn 
pcdimont  of  the  Parthenon  ;  the  other  Athenian  river,  tho 
IlifitHUP,  ami  tho  fountain  C'allirrlioe  being  rojii-eitentod  by  a  mala 
and  female  figure  in  tbo  opposiie  angle  ;  this  group,  now  do-  . 
ftroyed,  is  visible  in  tho  drawing^iado  by  Carrey  in  J.C78.  Sj 

It  18  probable  that  the  necessities  of  pedimental  comjiosition  ^^ 
first  led  tiie  artist  to  place  the  rivor-god  in  a  roelining  pof^itioo. 
The  head  nf  the  IHsfiis  being  broken  ofE.wc  nTnTintswvt'sVvAVvt 
he  hod  bull's  horns.  like  iho  Siciliun  tiKiivca  u\n*Avv\N  ^cfectAjv^^ 


I 

^^Iic  bod  bail's  horns,  like  Kio  Siciliun  tipivca  u\n*Avv\N  A.^feCCNVnv^- 
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there  ii  a  flow  liko  that  of  wares,  bnt  the  idea  of  water  is  m 
BuggesteU  bj  any  other  gymlwl.     Wlieu   we  curnjmi-e  this  figure 
with  that  of  tlie  Nile  (Vificonti,  Mus.  Vio  Clem.,  i.,  PI.  38),  aod 
the  figure  of  the  Tiber  in  the  Lonrre,  both  of  which  arc  of  th« 
Roman  periwl,  wo  ttee  bimr  in  Lberie  inter  types  the  artist  multi-     m, 
pliod  Kjmboia  and  accessories,  ingrafting  them  on  the  ari<;ina^H 
eimplo  tyjre  of  the  rirer-god,  iw  it  was  conccired  by  i'hidias  iit^^ 
the  figure  of  the  Ilissus.     The  Nile  is  represented  as  a  coIos'mI 
bearded  figure  rccliaing.     At  hiti  side  is  a  cornucopia,  full  of  the 
^    vegetable  produce  of  the  Egyptian  soil.     Bound  his  body  are 
^P    aixt-Mn  naked  boys,  who  represent  the  sixteen  cubits,  the  height 
to  which  the   river  rose  in  a  favomble  year.     The   gtatuc   is 
phtoed  on  a  basement  divided  int^tj  three  conipartnienta,  one  above 
another.     In  the  uppermost  of  these,  wares  are  flowing  over  in 
j^    one  great  isheet  from  the  i<ide  of  the  river-god.    In  the  other  two^^ 
^M    compartments  are  the  unimals  and  plants  of  the  river-;  Ihu  ba«^| 
^1    reliefs  on  this  bAsoraont  ar£,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  abbreviated  8jin^| 
I         bolio  panorama  of  the  Nile.  ^1 

The  Tiber  in  represented  in  a  very  similar  manner.  On  the 
baae  arc,  in  two  compartmcntd,  scenes  taken  from  the  early 
Roman  myths  ;  flocks,  hewls,  and  oUier  objocta  on  the  bank*  of 
the  river.  (Vieconti,  Mns.  P.  CI.  i.,  PI.  39;  Millin,  (ialerie  My- 
thol.,  L  p.  77,  PI.  74,  Nos.  304,  308.) 

In  the  types  of  the  Greek  coins  of  Cainarina>  W6  find  two 
terosting  ropreseutalJons  of  Lakes.    On  the  obver&e  of  one  of  tbee»] 
we  bare,  within  a  circle  of  the  wave  pattern,  a  male  head,  full 

■'  fiice,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  with  a  dolphin  on  either  side  ;  on 
the  reverse  a  female  figore  sailing  on  a  swan,  below  whicli  a  wave 
moulding,  and  above,  a  dolphin. 

Ou  another  coin  the  swan  type  oi  the  reverse  is  associated  wit 
^p    the  yonthfnl  head  of  a  river-god,  inscribed  "Hipparis"  on 

obvenje.     On  some  smaller  coins  we  have  the  ewan  flying  ove^ 
Ml       the  rippling  waves,  which  arc  reprewnted  by  the  ware  monlding.     ri. 
jH    When  we  e:EamiDo  the  chart^of  Sicily,  mwlo  by  the  Admimltjfl^ 
jF    BiirveVf  we  find  niarkeil  down  at  Canwrina,  a  lake  tlirougb  which^ 
.        the  river  Hipiviris  Hows. 

H  Wc  can  hardly  donbt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina  rpprc- 
^  seated  bnth  their  river  and  t^^o\r^ttV«4  (yaVW«<:ti\vifc,  TW^wtn 
ifr'n^-ovcr  the  waves  would  rcvw**^^*^^^^'>  \'*^'^^W«*»e«*^«ft*V 
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irUli  ii  tieing  no  i3oubt  Iho  Aphrodite  worshipped  at  that  ])Ia(:e: 

the  head,  m  a  circle  of  ware  imttern,  may  express  thiit  ptai  oi 

tlie  river  which  flows  through  Lhe  lake. 

^m      Fuuntaius  are  usually  repi^esented  by  a  stream  of  water  isga- 

^■bg  from  ii  lion'fl  hcJid  in  the  roclc:  sec  a  va^c  (Gerhard,  AusftrL 

^Wascnb.,  Uf.    cxxxiv.),  where    HerciileR    shmds,  rcoeiving   n 

^Thower-halli  from  a  hot  apnng  at  Thermo)  in  Sicily.     On  tho 

j^ooins  of  Hyracnse   the  fountain  Arethusa  is  represented  by  a 

^Bfemale  head  seen  to  t}io  front;  tho  llowijig  linos  ht  her  dit^herelled 

^%air  suggest,  though  thoy  do  not  directly  imitate,  the  bubbling 

action  of  the  fresli-walur  spring;  the  sea  in  wliich  it  rises  is 

Bymbolizcd  by  the  dolphins  ronnd  the  head.     This  type  presents 

a  striking  analogy  with  that  of  tho  Gamarina  head  in  the  circle 

of  wave  pattern  described  above. 

Tlifjffl  are  thn  principal  modes  of  reprosenting  water  in  Greek 
mytbogruphy.  In  tlio  tori  of  the  Uuman  period,  the  siimc  liind 
i>t  llguratiTe  and  symbolic  lui^guago  is  emjiloyed,  but  there  is  a 
|™pon«tant  tendency  to  mnlti|ily  accessories  and  details,  as  we  have 
^■hoiA'n  in  the  later  reprcscutationa  of  harbors  and  river-gods  cited 
^KboTQ.  In  the@e  crowded  compositions  the  eye  is  faligaed  and 
^^iBtractod  by  the  cjnantity  it  has  to  examine;  the  hingoiige  of  art 
becomes  more  copious  but  lees  torse  and  emphatic,  and  addrosBCS 
at  to  mindA  far  loss  intelligent  than  the  refined  uritics  who 
rerc  the  contemponirics  of  Piiidias. 

Bivera  iii  Koman  art  arc  usuully  reproseatcd  by  reclining 
le  fignres,  generally  bearded,  holding  reeds  or  other  plants  in 
»ir  hand.<,  and  leaning  on  uitis  from  whieli  water  is  flowing. 
)n  the  coins  of  many  Syrian  cities,  struck  in  imperial  tJmea.  the 
^ity  is  represented  hy  a  turri^tnd  fouialo  figure  seated  on  rot^ks, 
^^nd  resting  hor  feet  on  tho  shoulder  of  a  youthful  male  figure, 
^■rho  looke  up  in  her  face,  Bti-ctching  out  his  anus,  and  who  is 
^Bank  in  the  ground  as  high  as  the  waist.  See  Mullcr  (Dcnkmillor 
^■L  A.  Kunst,  i.,  tuf.  ii*.  No.  230)  for  a  group  of  thia  kind  lu 
^Hho  Vatican,  and  several  similar  designs  on  coins. 
^^  On  the  column  of  Trajan  there  orcur  many  nide  representa- 
tions of  tiic  Diiimbe.  and  other  rivers  crossed  by  tlic.  Kjotna-VA  \-a- 
hcjr  militjir)'  exjiecJilionA  The  water  is  imkotoiV^  wcwXxvvwvvA. 
varjr  tiuos,  in  wliich  Inmts  arc  placed.  In  ovic  stcftC  ^OiNwV*^ 
kZwiu.-!   Tntjawi,   Tav.  4)    this   rude  conYeut\owv\  vcaWoAA*" 
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cfimliitii'd  wifh  i»  flgnrc.  hi  arecem  in  the  river bnnlr  Uirwfel 
ing  riTcr-gml.  lerminsiHiig  at  the  waiRt  'ITiis  ia  either  mHiit| 
for  a  statue  which  woh  really  pUtcod  on  tho  1>aiik  of  (he  moM 
miifl  which  therefore  murks  come  particular  loctility,  or  wo  li.-nBi 
here  tlguxutivo  rcpreseuLutioQ  bleuded  wilh  L^juveiitiunol  imilifj 
tion. 

On  tho  colnmn  of  Antoninns  (Bartoli,  Colon.  Anton.,  T»t^ 
IS)  a  storm  of  rain  i*  rpprcwnti^d  hy  tlie  head  of  Jupiter  Plimu 
who  luu  a  vast  out^rcod  heard  flowing  in  long  tKSfe».    la 
TowiiU-'y  colIectioD,  in  the  British  Miiwuin,  is  a  Roman  bdfl 
found  at  Ribclteetor  in  Lancasbiift,  with  a  mn^k  or  vixor  aiUxl 
The  helmet  ia  richly  embossed  with   figures  in  a  battio 
lonnd  the  brow  is  a  row  of  tarreta;  the  hair  in  the  fureliead  ist 
tre:i(4;d  UK  to  give  tho  idea  of  iravei)  wafiliing  the  hnse  lA 
tuiTeta.     This  hciid  is  perhaps  a  fignrotivo  rcpresontatinn  rf] 
town  girt  with  foriilimlionii  and  a  numt,  near  which  somo; 
battle  waa  foaght    It  is  engraved  (Vctusta  Monnm,  of  Soc. 
London,  iv.,  I'l.  1-4). 

In  tho  Galoria  at  Florence  is  a  gronp  in  alta  reliovo  (( 
Inscript.    Ant.   Flor.  1737,  p.  7(5,   Tab.   14)  of  three  fe 
figures,  one  of  whom  its  certainly  Doraotor  Konri>tni|iIine,  or  I 
earth;  another,  Thetis,  or  the  sea;  the  centre  of  the  three 
to  roprpsent  Aphrodite  associated,  as  on  the  coins  of  C«nia 
with  the  clement  of  fresh  water. 

This  figure  is  seated  tin  a  swan,  and  hoHa  over  her  head 
orcheil  veil.  Hor  Imir  is  boniid  wilJi  reeds;  above  her  veQ 
a  tall  water  plant,  und  below  the  awan  other  wafer  jilants,  &ait 
stork  seated  ou  a  kydria,  or  pitcher,  from  which  water  is  fluwiu 
Theswjin,  thest^irk,  the  water  plants,  and  the  hydria  m\\A 
be  regarded  na  jtymboU  of  fresh  water,  the  latter  emblem  beii 
inti'odnced  to  show  that  the  element  is  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 

Fountains  in  Roman  art  are  gpnemllv  personified  &b 
of  nymphs  reclining  with  arns,  or  standing  holding  before  I 
a  large  shull. 

Ono  of  Ihc  latest  reprpBeiilsLtionB  of  water  in  ancient 
the  mosaic  of  Palestrina  (Biirtlu'Icmy,  in  B.arl«!i,  Peint. 
tiqucs)  which  miiy  bo  diiscu\)is4.  'j*  ^  VwA^A  xvwijti  ^noraaa' 
8omci\\sU\ct  of  Upper  Rj^^fpt,  a  ^■v\'c^'■^lcVw-«,\^V■ 
phtnrc,  in  which  the  dotaWi.  m«  wAV«t  .>.i>%W.  \ft^ 
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iwn  according  to  perspective,  but  crowded  together,  as  they 
would  be  in  an  nncient  bas-relief. 


23.    ARABIAN   OIINAMEKTATIOW. 


I  do  not  mean  what  I  hnrc  here  said  of  the  Inrentirc  poirer 
of  the  Arab  to  he  utidcrsiood  as  in  the  leiuit  applying  to  tho  de- 
testable omamontatioii  of  tho  Alhambra.*  The  Alhamhra  i§  do 
more  charactoristic  of  Arab  work,  than  Milan  Cathedral  is  of 
Gothic:  it  is  a  lato  building,  a  work  of  the  Sjiaiiish  dynasty  in 
its  last  decline,  and  its  omamcatation  is  St  for  nothing  bat  to 
I*  tranaferred  to  patterns  of  carpets  or  bindings  of  bookjs,  to- 
gether with  their  marbling,  and  mottling,  and  other  mechanical 
recommendations.  The  Alhambra  ornament  has  of  lato  been 
largely  used  in  shop-fronts,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  Regent 
3tcect  and  Oxford  8U-eeL 


i 


23.  TARIETTES  OP  CHAVTEB. 


I^^Insci 
Hreqti 
f      t>ara' 


Tjfit  B  A  C,  Fig.  LXXH.,  be  tho  original  angle  of  the  wall. 
Inscribe  within  it  a  cin:le,  ;;  Q  N  ^,  of  the  sir^  ot  the  bead 
ired,  touching  A  B,  A  C,  rap, p;  join  p, p,  and  draw  B  0 
parallel  to  it,  touching  the  circle. 

Then  tho  linos  ^  C,  p  p  are  the  limits  of  the  possible  chanv- 
fera  oonstrucl^d  wit.h  curves  strnok  cither  from  cciitro  A,  as  the 
lino  Q  7,  N  rf,  T  K,  g  c.  &c.,  or  from  any  other  point  choeeo  as  a 
oantre  in  the  direetion  Q  A  produced;  aud  also  of  all  chamfers 

straight  lines,  as  a  b,  e  f.  There  are,  of  eonrse,  an  infinite 
umber  of  chamfers  to  be  strnok  between  B  0  and  p  p,  from 
i«TetT  point  in  Q  A  produced  to  infinity;  thus  we  have  iufiuity 
mnltiplied  into  infinity  to  express  tho  number  of  possible  cham- 
fers of  this  apocica,  which  are  peculiarly  Italian  chamfers;  to- 
gether with  anotlior  singly  inliuit*  group  of  the  straight  cham- 
fers, a  b.  «  f,  &R.,  of  wliich  the  one  formed  by  the  line  a  b, 
pafisiDg  tluongh  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  the  universal  early 
Gothic  chamfer  of  Venice. 


•  I  hart  not  3efn  the  btiUding  itself,  but  Mr.  Owen  3oTve»*(i-«o'^  ^ 
wapfMMf.  ite  cottsldtred  ju  auOicioniiy  represenUng  W  ior  i!l\  v^^vw*'* 
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Agifn.    Either  on  the  line  A  0,  or  on  any  other  Udcg  . 
A  ntt  radiating  from  A^  an;  namber  of  ooulres  may  Iw 
from  vhich,  with  any  radii  not  greater  than  the  die 
twoen  ench  pointa  and  Q,  an  iiiQiiito  number  of  cuni'fs 
struck,  Buch  an  t  u,  r  s,N  n  (all  wliich  are  here  etniok 
centres  on  the  line  A  C).    Thwe  lines  reproscnt  the  great 
of  the  northern  chamforB.  of  vhich  the  number  is  in 
raised  to  ito  fonrth  imwer.  bnt  of  which  the  curve  Jf  n 
northern)  represents  tJic  average  condition  ;  the  ahnUower 


^ 


^ 


a  e 


fers  of  the  same  gronp,  t  t,  t  w.  4c.,  occurring  often  in 
Tlic  tines  r  u,  t  u,  and  a  h  may  be  taken  approximating 
moat  frequent  conditions  of  the  southcirn  chamfer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chords  of  any  of  these  curves  will  % 

a  rtaliitivo  group  of  rcetiliiieiir  chamfers,  occurring  both  in  i 

North  mid  South  ■,  but  tVe  TQct\\wtf>>it  dowaSast,  1  think,  inwi 

ably  M]  within  tho  Viuo  Vi  C,  atvi.  wet  K«!M!t  '^'wS»\N»\>i3ii"-& 

iucijued  to  A  C  at  au  aiifiVc  gtcaVci  tfi^wa  fi^v!.^^,^^  .Jii»1 
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ndicular  to  it ;  but  never  mcliuod  to  it  at  on  angle  less  than 
ACQ. 


24.  BENAI88ANCE  BASES. 


The  following  extract  from  my  note-book  refers  also  to  Eome 

feature*  of  late  decoration  of  shafts. 

^K      "The  Scnola  di  San  Rocco  ia  one  of  tlic  most  interesting 

^Kxamples  of  Ecnaiesance  work  in  Venice.     Its  Anted  pillars  are 

^Korronnded  each  by  a  wreath,  one  of  vine,  another  of  latirel, 

f^anothcr  of  oak,  not  indeed  arranged  with  the  fantasticism  of 

early  Gothic  ;  but,  eHjKJciallj  the  laurel,  rcniiudiug  one  strongly 

of  the  laurel  sijrays,  powerful  as  well  as  beautiful,  of  Vcroneao 

and  Tintorct.     Their  8t«ma  are  curiously  and  richly  interlaced 

— the  last  vestige  of  the   Byzantine  wieathed  work — and   the 

vino-leaves  are  ribbed  on  the  aurfacca,  I  think,  nearly  aa  (iuely  as 

Jthose  of  the  Noab,*  though  more  injured  by  time.    The  cajjitals 

ire  far  the  rii:liest  Kenaistw.nce  in  Venice,  less  connipt  and  mora 

sculine  iu  plan,  thaa  any  other,  and  truly  suggosti™  of  sup- 

)ort,  though  of  course  showing  the  tcndcuey  to  error  in  tliis 

gpect ;  and  fhuUly,  at  the  angles  of  the  pure  Attic  bases,  on 

the  square  plinth,  are  set  couchant  animals;  one,  an  elephant 

Kour  inches  high,  very  <rariouBly  and  cleverly  cut,  and  all  thcae 
[etails  worked  with  a  spirit,  finish,  fancy,  and  affection  quite 
rforlhy  of  the  middle  ages.     liut  they  have  lUl  the  niarbtid  fault 
of  being  nttcrly  detjiehed  from  the  architecture.     The  wreaths 
round  the  columns  look  us  if  they  would  drop  off  the   next 
moment,  and  the  animals  at  the  bases  producw  exactly  the  effect 
^j>£  mice  who  had  got  there  by  accident:  one  feels  them  ridicu- 
^■ooaly  diminutiTC,  and  nttcrly  useless.'* 

^^      The  effect  of  diminntivencss  is,  I  think,  chiefly  owing  to 

tbcre  licing  no  other  groups  of  figures  near  them,  to  accustom 

the  eye  to  the  proportion,  and  to  the  needless  choice  of  the 

largest  unimulp.  elepbanto,  boars,  and  lions,  to  occupy  a  position 

nSO  completely  iusigiiiiicRut,  and  to  be  eipressed  on  so  coutempti- 

^^le-a  scale. — not  in  a  bas-relief  or  ]>ic(oria1  piec4>  of  sculpture, 

^^ut  as  independent  figures-     The  whole  bvdVdm^  \ft  «.  two*! 


♦  T/ic iteufpfitre  of  the  Dnrnkc-nnessi  of  Noah  oa  ihc  'DwyeX'^^w*-. 
Me  tdiuU  bare  much  to  ^y  lierciifter. 
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oarioas  illngtrstion  of  the  appointed  fat«  of  the 
architects, — to  caricAtoro  whatever  tlioj  imitated,  and 
vhatcTer  they  learned- 


25.   wniAXJSI  DBOOBATION   UP  BASEB. 

I  ha\e  Bpoken  aboTo  (Appendix  13)  of  the  way  in  which 
Roman  Catholic  pneet«  evvryviierc  suffer  their  chnrclits  Uil 
dciiecratcd.     But  the  worst  iustancee  I  oier  eaw  of  eacrilogoi 
brutality,  daily  permitted  io  the  face  of  all  men,  wore  lliei 
to  which  the  noble  base  of  St  Mark's  waa  put,  whenXwu 
in  Wiiioo.      Portions  of  nearly  all  cathedjTils   may  be  foi 
abuudoued  to  neglect;  but   this  biiac  of  St.  Mnrk's  i»  in 
obscure  position.    Full  fronting  the  western  son — cro^ng 
whole  breadth  of  St.  Mark's  Place — the  turniinutinn  of  tl 
noble  fi4uuru  iu  the  world — the  centre  of  the  niget  noblei 
ite  purple  marbles  were,  iu  the  winter  of  3819,  the  custon 
gambling  tables  of  the  idle  children  of  Venice;  and  the 
which    flank   the  Great  Entrance,  that  very  entrance 
"  Barbaroasa  flung  his  mantle  ofiE,"  wore  the  counters  of  a 
men  bazaar  for  children's  toys,  carta,  dolls,  and  small 
spoons  and  dishes,  Gorman  caricatures  and  books  of  ihe 
mixed  with  those  of  the  ollices  uf  religion;  the  caricatur 
fastened  with  twine  round  the  imrjtliyry  shafts  of  the 
One  Sunday,  the  3ith  of  Ft-'brnary,  1850,  the  book-ataU 
somuH'hut  mure  richly  laid  out  than  usual,  I  noted  doim 
titles  of  a  few  of  the  books  in  the  onler  in  which  lliey  lay,  u 
giro  them  below.     The  irony  conveyed  by  the  jnitapoawn' 
ilio  three  in  Italics  a]>pcar8  too  shrewd  to  be  accidental;  but 
fact  wai^  actually  so. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  white  plinth  were  a  row  of  two 
of  booka, 

OfBcium  BoatoQ  Virg.  M.;  and  0£Qciam  Ilclfdoa 
eanctie,  juita  Formam  MiK^ulis  et  BrenarJi  S^o 
sub  TJrbano  VIII.  corrocti. 

Behind  these  lay,  side  by  side,  the  following: 

Don  Bosiderio.    T^Tammia.  CjSwwah  \ct  Musiea. 
Breve  EHposixVoT^e  dtiWu  CMa^VviTO  *Si,  \«i'ra.'^^«^ffifc- 
Oii  the  top  ot  tills  VutWr.  VftevW?,\\*Vw;««tt\«».. 
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Figlia  del  Bcggimcnto.    Mclodnimina  comica. 

Warieg'jio  di  Miulama  Ui  Marchesa  di  Pompadour,  osaia 
raeroUa  di  Lettera  sr.rilte  ddla  Medetinia, 

Isiruzioni  di  morale  Vondotta  per  le  PiifKe. 

J^aucesca  di  Jiimini.  Dratnma  per  Musica. 
^biMi,  a  littlo  £iu'tber  ou,  aiter  a  mnss  uf  piuys: — 
i      Orazioni  a  Gesu  Nazareuo  e  a  Maria  addoloruta. 

Scmiramido;  Mclodrftmrna  tragico  dft  rajipresentarsi  uel 
Omn  Teatro  il  Feaico. 
^^Mododi  omre  per  TAoqaiato  del  S.  Oinbileo,  conceduto 
^b    a  tatto  il  Mondo  GiiKtolico  da  S.  R.  Orrji^rio  XVI. 
^HLe  dae  illuati-o  Hivali,  Mclodramma  in  Tro  Atti,  da  rap- 
^f    promiil  ur»i  mil  iitiuvo  <inLit  'IVulxu  il  Keiiice. 

II  Cristiiino  secondo  U  Cuoi-o  di  Goau,  per  la  Prntica  dollo 
sue  Virtu. 

Traduzioiie  del'  Idiomtv  ILaliaua. 
^blja  chiiiTii  Chinese;   Commedia  del  Sig.  Abftte  Fietro 
"    Chiari. 

La  PeUiritia;  [ntemczzo  de  Tre  Parti  per  Mnsicji. 

H  Cavaliero  o  Li  Dama;  Commedia  in  Tro  Atti  in  Prosii. 
leave  these  fiiota  without  comment.  But  this  being  the 
piece  of  Appendix  I  have  to  add  to  the  present  volaino,  I 
d  dcbiro  to  close  its  pages  with  a  question  to  my  readers — 
Itistical  cjoestion,  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  being  accuruteljr 
hnined  for  as  all  olsowhore,  and  which,  therefore,  it  s&ems 
(ei,  our  time  would  not  be  wasted  in  determining  for  our- 


rhere  haa  now  been  peace  between  England  and  the  conti- 
al  pownrs  abiiut  thirty-fivo  ycnre,  and  daring  that  ptiriod  the 
lish  have  Tieitcd  the  continent  at  tlit;  rate  of  many  thousands 
la.*,  slaying  there,  I  eupposej  on  the  avorage,  each  two  or 
6  months;  nor  these  an  Inferior  kind  of  English,  but  the 
1  which  ought  to  be  the  best — the  noblest  bom,  the  best 
jht,  the  richest  in  time  and  money,  haying  more  leisure, 
wledgp,  and  power  than  any  other  portion  of  the  nation. 
BO,  we  might  suppose,  beholding,  as  they  tmvelled,  the  con- 
Qn  of  the  states  in  which  the  Papal  religion  ia  \\wlttmw\,  w.A 
p;  at  tbo  samo  time,  the  most  enlightcnei  sec^ww  olvw^iwifc' 
'sttujt  nation,  would  have  been  wiimaWA  ^\V.V  wiTia'*  ^^^^^'^ 
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to  dUsfpate  the  Iloinitnut  orrure,  and  to  commniucate  to  t/Qxan 
the  bettor  knowledge  which  they  possessod.  themselvee.    I  doi^l 
not  but  Ihnt  IIo  wh<i  gave  pcaco  npon  the  ciirth,  oud  giive  it  I 
the  hiuid  of  EugloDd,  expected   this  muuh   of  her,   aud 
watched  every  uno  of  the  millioiu  of  her  travoUertJ  us  they  a 
tho  «cn,  imd  ke]>t  count  for  him  of  hid  travelliug  i.>xjK!Uses, 
of  tboir  dii^tributinu,  in  »  manner  of  whifli  neither  tLe  tniT«lli 
nor  hti  coaricr  w«ro  at  all  informed.    I  donbt  not,  I  say, 
that  cui'h  accounts  have  be«n  UkTally  kept  for  all  of  us, 
that  ft  day  will  come  when  tlicy  will  be  made  clearly  liable 
U8,  nud  when  we  ahall  see  added  together,  on  one  eido  of 
account  book,  a  great  eiim,  the  certain  portion,  whatever  it  i 
be,   of  tliid  tliirty-flvo  years'   Ei^udings  of  the  rich   £i 
accounted  for  in  this  ^lannc^^— 

To  wooden  spoouB,  not-cruckers,  and  jewellery,   bought 
Geneva,  and  olsewbere  among   the  Alps,  so   much;  to 
cameos  and  bita  of  mosaic  Ix^uj^ht  at  Home,  bo  much;  to 
horns  and  lava  brooches  bought  at  Napled,  so  much;  to 
heads  at  Venice,  and  gold  filigree  at  Genoa,  bo  much;  to  pict 
and  atatncs,  aud   omamcnta,  cvei-ywhero,  bo  much:  ' 
couriers  and  extra  post-horses,  for  show  and  magiiiti 
mnch;  to  great entertainnients  and  good  places  foreeeing  i(igllt^ 

much;  to  ball-drcases  and  gcneml  vanities,  so  much.     T) 
ly,  will  be  the  sum  on  one  side  of  tho  book;  and  on  the  > 
ttill  he  written, 

To  the  alnijrgling  Protestant  Chnrohcs  of  France,  Switier' 
land,  and  Pie<lmont,  oo  much. 

ilod  we  not  better  do  this  piece  of  Btatietics  for  ourselves, 
time? 
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ADVEETISEmNT. 


It  was  originaUy  intended  that  this  Work  should  consist  of 
two  volumes  only ;  the  subject  baa  extended  to  three.  The 
second  volunje,  however,  wiU  conclude  the  account  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  "Venice.  The  third  will  embrace  the 
Early,  the  Roman,  and  the  Grotesque  Renaissance ;  and  an 
Index,  which,  as  it  gives,  in  alphabetical  order,  a  brief  accoimt 
of  all  the  buildings  in  Yenice,  or  references  to  the  places 
wbere  they  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  will  be  found  a  conven- 
ient guide  for  the  traveller.  In  order  to  make  it  more  service- 
able, I  have  introduced  some  notices  of  the  pictures  which  I 
think  most  interesting  in  the  various  churdies,  and  in  the 
Scuola  di  San  Bocco. 
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FIRST.  OR  ByZANTliNE,  PERIOD. 


CHAPTEK.  I. 


TUB  TliBONK. 


L  In  the  oldpn  days  of  travcllinfj,  now  to  return  no  more, 

:  ■which  distance  could  not  be  van([iiiftlied  without  toil,  but  hi 

that  toil  was  re%rarr]ed,  partly  by  tlio  power  of  dolibemtc 

rey  of  the  countries  throngli  which  the  jonmey  lay,  and 

ly  by  tlie  happinesg  of  the  evening  hours,  when,  from  tho 

of  tho  last  hill  he  had  snnnountod,  the  travelh-r  beheld  tho 

A  vilbge  where  he  was  to  rest,  scattered  among  the  mead- 

besido  its  valley  stream  ;  or,  from  the  long-hoped-for  turn 

be  dusty  porspective  of  the  cau&e'^vay,  Baw,  for  the  iirst  timo, 

towers  of  acme  famed  city,  faint  in  tho  rays  of  eimsct^ 

irs  of  pcaccfol  and  tlioughtful  pleiiaurCj  for  whleli  the  rush 

tthe  arrival  in  the  railway  station  is  perhaps  not  always,  or  to 

men,  an  equivalent, — in  those  days,  I  say,  when  there  was 

letliiiig  more  to  be  anticipated  and  rcmemborcd  in  tho  first 

.  of  Kieh  BucBcaeivo  halting- place,  than  a  new  arrangement 

[fi^lass  roofing  and   iron  girder,  there  were  few  momenta  of 

ich   the  recollection    was  niore   fondly  chcriehed   by   the 

rellop  than  that  which,  as  I  endeavored  to  describe  in  the 

of  the  last  chapter,  brought  him  within  siglit  of  Venir-o, 

gondola  shot  into  the  open  htgooii  from  the  eanal  of 

Not  but  that  tho  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was  geno- 

tho  sonrco  of  some  sUgbt  disappointment,  lot,  aeeam'Ocia 


sa^ 


itE  bnlldingE  ire  far  luss  cbaraccerietic  than  iiime  \ 
h^  «fijhr  ^BoU  towns  o£  Italy ;  but  this  ixiferiority  was  purii 
nhfvted  br  i&tuiciK,  aiid  more  tliau  atoncHi  for  1>y  the  ftraiu 
ibi.  walls  and  towers  out  of  tlio  midst,  tks  it  scomod,  | 
LU.  .^^p«M»fi*r  it  WIS  iniiKJssiWe  that  the  mind  or  the  « 
wv<^  U  oacc  conipreliend  tlio  Bballowncss  of  the  vast  £huvt  1 
viuch  <tKtched  away  in  tcagno^  of  rippling  lustre  to  t| 
■ad  eoftith,  or  trace  tlio  nanvw  liuu  of  hhU  bounding ' 
F%*1^<nBC     The  salt  breeze,  tlic  wiiitu  }iiu:iiitjig  ee-a-birdB^ 
tMWMi  of  black  wood  sepumtitig  and  dieap])eanng  grodnally, ; 
UtttMof  bmving  ^lionl,  undur  tho  advance  of  the  Btcady  tic 
mM  jftvAkacd  it  to  be  indeed  the  ocean  on  whose  l>o&oni 
Imnm  vitj  rasted  so  calmly ;  not  such  blue,  soft,  lake-Hke  ocui 
mt.  b^^MW  the  Neapolitan  promontories,  or  sleeps  buucath  tl 
^Wi^  rocka  of  GonoA,  but  a  eea  with  the  bleak  x>ower  of 
i»«iu  nortliuru  wavee,  yet  subdued  into  a  t>trango  epaoiouB 
bwMi  dun^H)  from  ita  aii^y  pallor  into  a  ^cld  nf  bunii^^l^ 
[|K'<M,  aiii  thu  Bun  docliuod  tiohind  the  belfry  towor  of  the  lorn 
&lkD[d  churcli,  fitly  named  "St.  George  of  the  Seaweed." 
U)h.'  U«t  drew  nearer  to  tlio  dty,  the  coast  wHch  the  traveller 
■ml  j>ut  luft  eauk  behind  him  into  one  long,  low,  sad-colorod 
■hik  lufted  irregularly  with  bnuhwood   andwiUon's:  I)ut,  at 
nhtH  MKnuxl  its  northern  extremity,  the  hills  of  Arqua  rose  in 
^4w^  dnBter  of  purple  pyramids,  balanced  on  thebnghtniirago 
at  ^  bwoon ;  two  or  three  sniootli  surgcB  of  inferior  hill  ex- 
I'  .(^luelvca  about  their  root^  and  beyond  these,  begin- 

ouit^  »tUi  the  craggy  peaks  above  Vieenza,  the  chain  of  the 
fX\L  .^\b»U  the  whole  horizon  to  the  north — a  wall  of  ji 
.  ..  «nd  there  showing  through  its  defts  a  wilderness 

I  v\n»xi.^  fading  far  baek  into  tlio  recoases  of  Cador 

^^  '.J'A^  and  breaking  away  eastward,  where  the 

■.V?  upon  ita   snow,  into  mighty  fragments 
^j|«.  «t»ikiiing  up  behind  the  barred  eloudtf  of  eveuinj 
U  t^ftifWi  («>uutles^^  the  crown  of  the  Adrian  8«n,  n^ 
sjiV  IW*«wl  b*CiV.irom  TpUTOB.m9,V\\eHi,,\»  w»t  upon  tl 
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ffllcnt  pacing  of  tlie  gv>ndolfl  drew  nearer  and  nearer.    And  at 

last,  when  it«  walls  wei'e  reached,  and  tlie  outmost  of  its  un- 

trodden   eti-eeU   was  entered,  not   tlirongh   towered   gute  or 

yarded  rampart,  but  as  a  deep  inlet  between  two  rocks  of 

coral  in  the  Indian  aea;  when  first  upon  the  traveller's  sight 

]^m  opened  the  long  ranges  of  eolimmed  pidancs, — each  with  its 

^^Llaok  boat  moored  at  the  portal, — eadt  witli  ita  iiuoge  can 

down,  beneath  its  feet,  upon  that  green  pavement  wliieh  every 

breeze  hrolte  into  new  fantasies  of  rich  tessellation ;  when  fiwt, 

11      at  the  extremity  of  the  bright  vista,  the  shadowy  Kialto  threw 

^■its  coloesal  curve  slowly  forth  &oin  behind  the  pdace  of  the 

Caincrlcnghi ;  that  stiunge  curve,  &o  deUcate,  so  adamantine, 

[1      Btroiig  as  a  niountJiin  wivem,  gracefid  as  a  bow  just   bent ; 

^ftlphen  first,  before  its  nioonlike  circiimferenoe  was  all  rltjen,  the 

n^  gondolier's  crv,  "  Ali !  Staii,"  *  struck  sharp  upon  the  ear,  and 

11     the  prow  tunu^d  a.sidc  under  the  mighty  coraieca  that  half  met 

^Bover  the  naiTow  canal,  where  the  plash  of  the  water  followed 

■^  close  and  loud,  ringing  along  the  marble  by  the  boat's  side ; 

and  when  at  last  tluit  l>oat   darted  forth  upon  the  breadth  of 

Biiver  eea,  across  which  the  front  of  the  Ducal  palace,  flushed 

with  its  sanguine  veins,  looks  to  the  suowy  dome  of  Our  Lady 

of  Salvation,t  it  was  no  marvel  that  the  mind  should  bo  so 

deeply  entranced  by  the  visionary  charm  of  a  scene  so  Iwauti- 

ful  and  80  strange,  as  to  forget  the  darker  truths  of  its  history 

and  iU  being.     AVull  might  it  seem  that  sach  a  city  had  owed 

her  existence  rather  to  the  rod  of  the  enchanter,  tlxau  the  fear 

|Kof  the  fugitive;  that  the  uiiters  whieh  encircled  lier  liad  been 

^Hchosen  lor  the  mirror  of  her  state,  rather  tlian  the  shelter  of 

^^bor  nakedness ;  and  that  all  whicli  in  natui-e  was  K-ild  or  mcr- 

dlcfifi, — Time  and  Dec-ay,  as  well  as  the  waves  and  tcmjwsta,-^ 

^■had  been  won  to  adorn  her  instead  of  to  destroy,  and  niiglit 

^Betill  spare,  for  ages  to  come,  that  beauty  which  seemed  to  have 

^■£xed  for  its  throne  the  sands  uf  the  liour-glass  as  well  as  of  tha 

§11.  And  altliovgh  the  last  few  cvcntivA  ^*jai%,\iw3>^'^^^^ 

*.4p;wn(iit  1,    "  The  Gondolier'a  Cry." 
Mppentllx  3.   ••  Our  Lady  ol  SwivaXiou." 
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change  to  the  face,  of  the  whole  cartli,  have  bocn  more  fatil  id 
their  influence  on  Venice  than  t!ie  five  hnndred  that  prcMW 
tlioin;  though  the  nol^le  lainlecajje  o{  appro-ieh  to  !ier  canticff' 
!mj  Been  uo  umre, orineenonlv  bvagljmcf,a8  the fugine felaAcr*] 
ItB  rushing  on  thti  iron  liue ;  and  though  man^  uf  her 
nrc  for  ever  defaced,  aiiil  iiuuiy  in  deHJoratud  ruim,  tlmn  il 
Btill  an  inadi  of  raaj^c  in  her  a*peL*t,that  tlie  hturiod  traTcDer^ 
•who  most  l«i\*e  hor  Iwforc  tlic  wonder  of  that  first  aspect 
[been  worn  away,  may  still  he  led  to  forget  the  hnmiUty  of  ha 
origin,  and  to  eJiut  )iis  eye«  to  the  depth  of  lier  deiMjlatio 
Tliey,  at  leaet,  are  little  to  be  envied,  in  whose  hearts  the 
cliaritieH  of  the  imagination  lie  dead,  and  for  whom  the  fa 
has  no  power  to  rcpreta  the  inoportunity  of  painful  iniprwrfo 
or  to  num  what  Ih  ignoble^  and  diBguiBe  wlint  is  diacoidant,  in  I 
Bcene  bo  rich  in  its  reniemhranccs,  eo  snrpnssing  in  its  bea 
Bnt  for  this  work  of  tlic  iftiagination  there  must  Iks  no 
nion  during  the  ta*k  wliieh  is  before  us.    The  impotent  fe 
kings  of  romance,  so  Bingnlarly  characteristic  of  tliis  c^nhUfd 
"may  indeed  gild,  but  never  save  tlie  remains  of  thoee  miglititi 
agca  to  which  they  are  attached  like  climbing  flowers; 
tlicy  must  bo  torn  away  from  the  magniHoent  fragnienta,  if ' 
would  «.«  them  as  they  atood  in  their  own  strength.    Th 
feelings,  alwaj's  as  f niitlefts  as  they  are  fond,  are  in  Veuiw 
oidy  incapable  of  protecting,  bat  even  of  discerning,  the  i>bjo 
to  wliieh  tliey  ought  to  have  been  attached.     The  Veuit.* 
modern  fiction  and  draina  is  a  thing  of  yesterday, a  meredH*] 
rescence  of  decay,  a  Btagu  dnaim  which  tiie  first  ray  of  daylig 
must  dissipate  into  dust.     No  prifioncr,  wIioac  nnme  i--*  wortiil 
rememlxsring,  or  whoso  sorrow  defici*vod  aj-mpatliy,  ever  cT«»iwl| 
that  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which  is  the  wntre  of  the  Bj 
ideal  of  Venice;  no  great  nmrcbant  uf  Vemoe  everaaH 
Rialto  under  which  the  traveller  now  pa^es  with  br 
intei-est:  the  etatiie  wliieh  Byron  makes  Faliero  addre«sifli 
one  of  hia  great  ancestors  was  erected  to  a  soldier  of  furtuno  i| 
hundi-cd  and  fifty  years  after  Falioro'ii  daitb;   and  the  lO**! 
co/Jspicno"«  v,ari&  of  t\v6.  dt'5  Wjc  \>tKu  «a  ^sv\\xkiI^  altered  »"] 
the  ooiu  **  tbvcc  c(i\rt\\nt«.,x\vii&\\\issa^'Si'«;^^'l 
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Francis  Foecari  could  bo  Bnmmoned  from  tlioir  tomha,  and 
rtood  each  on  tlm  dock  of  }iiH  gjilley  at  the  entrance  of  tlid 
■  Grand  C!«njil,  tlmt  ivnciwried  ontmnoc,  the  painter's  favorite 
snliject,  the  noveh'st'n  favorite  soenc,  wliere  tho  water  first  nar- 
iws  l>y  the  Rteps  of  the  Church  of  La  Salute, — the  miglity 
)ogcH  witiild  not  know  in  what  spot  of  thi3  world  thev  stood, 
LWould  literally  not  i-ocogiiize  ono  stono  of  tho  great  city,  for 
rhoac  sake,  iutd  by  wlioey  in^Tatitude,  their  grey  haira  had 
sen  brought  down  with  bitteniesB  to  the  pm^'o.     Tlic  rtiinains 
)f //de/r  Veiii(!o  lie  bidden  behind  the  eiimbroiis  masM'S  which 
wore  tho  delight  of  tl»c  nation  in  itB  dcptAgo ;  hidden  in  many  a 
grafis-grown  conrt,  and  silent  pathway,  and  lightlcea  canal,  where 
,  the  slow  waves  have  sapped  their  fouiidaiiuiiH  fur  live  hnndred 
^ears,  and  nmst  soon  prevail  over  tbeni  for  over.     It  ninst  bo 
four  task  to  glean  and  gather  theui   forth,  and  nstore  out.  nf 
tlieni  some  faiat  image  of  the  lost  dlty,inoFO  goi-geous  a  thou- 
sand-fold than  that  which  now  exists,  yet  not  created  in  thtf 
r  day-<lream  of  the  prinw,  nor  by  the  ostentntion  of  the  noble, 
jnt  Imilt  by  iron  bands  and  patient  heaj't*,  contending  against 
Ihe  adversity  of  Tiatnrc  and  the  fury  of  man,  »j  tluit  Us  wonder- 
fulness  cannot  l>o  gi-asj>ed  by  the  imloleueo  of  im;igination,  but 
>nly  aftei-  frank  inqiiirj'  into  tho  true  nature  of  that  wild  and 
>litary  econe,  whoso  nstlcra  tides  and  trembling  wirida  did  in- 
deed shelter  the  birfb  nf  the  city,  btit  long  denied  her  dominion. 
g  111.  Wlien  the  eye  falls  casually  on  a  map  of  Knrope,  there 
»  no  feature  by  which  it  ia  more  likely  to  1»e  arrested  th;in  the 
^ntrangc  sweeping  loop  fni-med  by  the  jnnction  of  the  Alps  and 
■A-pennines,  and  enclosing  tlic  great  Win  of  Londiardy.    Tlits 
Bretum  of  the  nioimtain  chain  U]ion  itself  ean«08  a  vast  diiTorence 
ia  (lie  chanii'ler  of  the  dislribiilioii  of  itB  debris  on  its  opporito 
ridea.     The  n>ck  fragnjents  luid  sedinient  which  the  torrentfl  on 
lie  north  i^ido  of  the  Alps  bear  into  the  plains  are  distnhntcd 
>ver  a  vast  extent  of  conntiy,  and,  though  here  and  there 
lodged  in  beds  of  enoniUfiLi  tlueknesa,  miou  \>u\\i.Oi\.  'Cvvt-.  ^twi. 
Wbstmtii  to  apitoar  from  l)ndernt_'nt.U  tWw\-,  \i\\t  vvW  x\\tt.  \x^TTfev»*^ 

tlesi-ead  from  the  southern  e\de  oi  t\ia  'ffi\#^-  ^^-'^^j 
m  Uto  iioHhom  aJopo  of  the  Apeimine8,iuettV,  now 
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in  the  rooees  or  monntaln  Itay  which  the  ttro  ridget  oncldK; 
cvory  fra^iont  whieli  tliundur  brt'uks  out  of  their  bHtclemtotlt, 
luid  every  gmiti  of  (iust  which  tliu  Buimotsr  niiu  wiifihts  tran 
their  [Xieturcft,  is  ai  last  laid  at  re&t  in  the  blue  sweep  of  tbe 
Lombardiu  ploiti ;  and  tliat  plain  innM  hiive  rieen  witliin  Iti 
TocVy  barriers  aa  ii  ciip  iilU  with  winy,  but  for  two  eontnrr  in- 
fluciioos  which  continually  deprctis,  or  disji^rBe  fixim  lU  siirfaci, 
the  iiCGumuJatioii^f  the  ruiiis  of  ages. 

§  cv.  I  will  not  tax  the  reader's  faith  in  modem  eoienM  1^ 
iiuiiBtiiig  on  tlio  iiiiigidar  dopi-c^on  of  the  giirfaoc  of  I^tmbmlj, 
which  apjwani  for  many  cuuluriee  to  liavc  taken  place 
and  cuiitiiuiidly  ;  the  iiiaiti  fact  with  whirJi  wu  have  to  do  i 
the  pnidual  ir:msport,  by  the  I'o  and  ita  great  collateral  rivett, 
of  vaj^t  nioRses  of  tlic  finer  sediment  to  the  sea.  The  cl 
of  the  L«:miWrdic  plaiiw  U  ni»^  strikingly  expre&sed  by  tk 
ancient  walle  of  it£  cities,  compoeed  for  (lie  most  part  of  kn^< 
•rounded  Alpine  pebblee  alteniating  with  narrow  courws 
brick;  and  was  ciirionBly  illustrated  in  IS-tS, by  the  raui] 
of  tlieee  same  ])ebblca  thrown  up  four  or  Jive  feet  high  n»: 
every  field,  to  check  the  Anetrian  cavaliy  in  the  battle 
the  walls  of  Verona.  T]ic  finer  dnett  among  which  th 
bles  are  dispersed  is  taken  up  by  the  rivere,  fetl  into  co 
strength  by  tlie  Alpine  enow,  ao  that,  however  pure  their  WBtcH 
may  bo  when  they  ib^ue  from  the  lak^  at  the  foot  of  tliegMt 
chain,  they  become  of  the  color  and  opicity  of  clay  bcforeti^ 
reach  the  Adriatic;  the  sediment  whieli  they  bear  is  at  ouOl 
tlirown  down  as  they  enter  the  sea,  fonning  a  vast  bell  cf  h' 
liuid  along  the  eagtem  coast  of  Italy.  The  powerfid  BtrwunU 
tlie  Po  of  course  builda  forward  the  fastest ;  on  eiich  Bide  erf  % 
north  ujid  south,  there  is  a  tract  of  maruh,  fed  by  more  f«U» 
streams,  and  Icea  liable  to  rapid  change  than  the  delta  of  dd 
centi-al  river.  In  one  of  tlieee  tracts  is  built  Ravemnj^  uid  i> 
the  other  Vi.ancK. 

§  V.  "Wliat  circnmstanc^s  directed  the  peculiar  arranccraent 

of  t]ii8  great  holt  of  sediment  in  the  earliest  time*,  it  w  not  hn 

the  place  to  iu«^uVre.    Iv  ia  eTao\!i^\i<:it\*\&k,w)w  tlwt  fmo 

tho  iuoutlia  of  the  AOugo  W  vXioae  c>t  'Coji V\ftN'i 'Cosa*  acwsj^ 
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it  %  varialilo  difitanco  of  from  tlireo  to  five  milee  from  tlio 
eliom,  a  ItuTik  of  saml,  divUled  into  long  ifiljmdB  by  narrow 
icla  of  6ea.  The  Bi;>afO  between  this  bank  and  tlie  true 
ore  oonsistfl  of  the  ac-diinentary  dupofuta  fi-oin  these  and  otlier 
a  great  plain  of  calcareous  mud,  e^vored,  in  tlie  neigli* 
lood  of  Venice,  by  tlio  sea  at  liigh  wator,  to  tljo  depth  in 
(fct  placesof  afoot  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  nearly  cvorywhuro 
at  low  tide,  hut  divided  by  an  intrioato  notwr^rk  of 
iorow  and  winding  chaiinulsi,  fruin  wliiwh  tlie  eoa  never  cetina. 

11  floma  j)]aeeH,  aceordiiig  to  tlio  run  of  the  eurrenti?,  the  Jand 

ts  ri«m  into  inai-stiy  iHlcts,  consoUdated,  Bcnuc  by  art,  and  Roma^^l 
p  time,  into  gnmnd  firm  cuougli  to  Ik;  built  upon,  or  fmitfnl^* 
tough  to  be  cultivated ;  in  others,  on  the  contnu-y,  it  haa  not 
nched  the  fica-level ;  so  that,  at  the  average  low  water,  shallow 
ikcl«tii  glitter  among  ili  irrcg-ulaily  exposud  fieldrf  of  seaweed. 
I  tlie  iriidfit  uf  tlie  larget;t  of  thosu,  iuereii^ed  in  impDrtjuicc  by 
IQ  conflncnno  of  sereral  large  river  ebiimit'ls  towards  one  of 
to  openings  in  the  Bca  l>iuik,  the  city  of  Voniec  itftclf  is  buiH^ 
n  a  (*r<iwde\l  elneter  of  islands ;   the  various  plots  of  higher 
round  which  appear  to  the  north  and  south  of  this  central 
twtei",  have  at  different  jwiriods  been  also  thickly  inhabited, 
id  now  bear,  according  to  their  aize,  the  rennuns  of  ciliu's,  ^'il- 
gOB,  or  JBohitcd  convents  and  clmrdiea,  Bcatterad  among  spacca 
E  open  gnjund,  i»artly  waste  and  eneumbered  by  mins,  parti; 
pder  cultivation  for  the  mipjily  of  tho  mctrop^ilin. 

§  Ti.  The  average  nao  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  ahont  tbroo 
et  {varying  considerably  with  tho  seasona  **) ;  but  this  fall,  on 
i  flat  a  shore,  is  enough  to  cause  continual  movement  in  tho 
MeiB^  and  in  tho  main  canals  to  produce  a  reflus  which  fr&- 
tiently  runs  like  a  mill  stream.  At  high  water  no  Ixind  is 
Euhlc  for  many  niJIus  to  the  north  or  south  of  Venice,  cxcei)t 
1  the  form  of  small  islands  crowned  with  towers  or  gleaming 
itb  villages:  there  is  a  channel, some  throe  miles  wide,  he- 
reon the  city  and  the  mainland,  and  *ome  mile  and  a  half 
Ida  between  it  and  tho  sandy  breakwater  called  tho  IJdO| 

•  Appendix  9,  "Tidea  ol  'Veiiictt" 
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which  ilmdpB  tlie  lagoon  from  tho  Adriatic,  hnt -which  la  m 

low  as  hjiTfll^'  to  diHtiirb  the  imprcefriou  nf  tlio  city's  liaving  1»i>en 
bnilt  hi  tliu  tiiid>it  of  the  ocoun, jdtlinugb  the  bei'-ret  of  iti^  true. 
•]H«itiuii  is  jjartly,  yet  not  [itunf  uUy,  iKjtrayiMl  by  tbo  clnHteraofi 
|)iles  8ct  to  iiiiirk  t,ho  ik-ep-watcr  diaimolfi,  wbieb  iiiKlnliiU^  fsir 
away  iii  upotty  tUmuu!  like  the  huiddwl  Uicks  o£  huge  Bpa-siiakoa, 
and  by  the  <|nick  glittering  of  tlio  uriBped  and  erowilerl  vnvrva 
tliat  flicker  and  dance  before  the  strong  windss  upon  the  unlifted 
level  of  the  bIuiIIow  &c3i.    iJut  the  mane  U  widely  Uiffoi-ent  at 
low  titio.    A  full  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inehus  it;  enough  to 
ehow  git^Tind  over  the  greuter  p;irt  of  the  lagoon ;  and  at  tlio , 
eouiplele  cl)1>  tlio  city  is  eccn  etanding  in  tlio  mitlst  of  a  durkj 
plain  of  seaweed,  of  glooniy  green,  exeept  only  where  thai 
larger  hranchea  of  iJie  Brenta  aiul  Us  asi^ociiited  streams  eonrorgoj 
townrdi*  the  port  of  tlio  Lido.     Throngh  this  wilt  and  eonibre 
plain  tlie  griiulola  imd  the  fishing-bunit   advance  by  tortuous 
channels,  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  dee]>,  and  often  so 
cIjoIjimI  with  flimo  tliat  the  hcavitT  keela  furrow  tlio  bottom 
till  their  crossing  tnickrf  are  si.*n  tlirougb  tbe  clear  sea  iiniter  I 
liko  the  nits  upon  a  wintry  road,  ajul  the  oar  leaves  blue  gashes 
npon  tlic  ground  at  every  Btroke,  or  ia  entangled  among- tboj 
tliick  weed  tluit  fringes  the  lianlcs  wJtlt  the  weight  of  it^  sullen  I 
■wavee,  leaning  to  and  fro  u|wn  the  nncertain  sway  of  tlie  ex-] 
hanttod  tide.     The  scene  is  often  profoundly  oppressive,  even' 
at  tliid  <iuy,  \vhen  overj-  plot  of  liiglier  gi'uuud  beaiii  some  frag- 
ment of  fair  building :  but,  in  oi-dcr  to  know  wliat  it  was  0000, 
let  the  tmvuller  follow  in  bis  I>uat  ufc  evening  tlie  windJnga  of  1 
eouie  niifrci|uented  channel  far  into  the  midst  of  the  mebui- 
eholy  plain ;  lot  him  remove,  in  bis  imagination,  the  brightness  j 
of  the  great  city  that  still  extends  itself  in  the  distance,  and  the 
walls  and  lowei-s  from  the  islands  that  are  near;  and  so  wait, 
nnti!  the  bright  investiture  and  sweet  warmth  of  the  nuuwtJ 
are  withdra^vn  from  the  "waters,  and  the  black  desert  uf  their] 
sliure  Ikv  in  its  nakeduesti  beneath  tlie  night,  pathleBti,  couifort-j 
•i&,  Jniirm,  lost  in  dark  \ans«oTC  mvA  ^w(Lrt\iV  tAV'unn^  ^^xae^ 
the  salt  raiiluts  pWh  mtoVVAU-' \s<,■e'^v»^^ 
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HU  bo  cnal^lod  to  cntor  in  somo  sort  in1.o  tlic  liorror  of  licart 
\rith  wliicli  Uiis  solitude  was  anciently  chowdi  by  man  for  bid 
jbilation.     Tliey  littlo  tliouglitT  who  firvt  drove  the  stiikca  iuto 
}io  sand,  tmd  strewed  the  oecan  reeds  for  tJieir  rest,  that  their 
lildren  were  to  be  the  princes  of  t!mt  ocean,  aiid  their  palncea 
Bt«  pride  ;  find  yet,  in  the  great  natural  laws  that  nile  that  &or- 
>wi'iii  wiUlernesrt,  l«:t  it.  be  rvtiiembored  wliat  strange  prepara- 
yn  had  beea  made  for  tlie  things  wliich  Tto  hnman  imaffina- 
"iion  could  hiivo  foretold,  and  how  llic  whole  existence  iuid  for- 
10  of  the  Vonelimi  natiuii  were  aiitieii>ated  or  wimpelled,  by 
ic  ECttinjf  of  thoBO  bars  and,  doors  to  the  rivera  and  the  sea. 
[ad  deeper  CTirront^  divided  their  iBlande,  hostile  navies  would 
lin  and  again  liavo  reduced  the  rising  city  into  servitude; 
had  Btroiiger  surges  beaten  tboir  shores,  all  the  ricbiiess  and  re- 
^■Bucmcut  of  tlie  Venetian,  areliitectui-e  must   have   been   ox- 
^Wiaugud  for  tlie  vails  and  bulwai-ks  of  an  ordiuary  BOa-()ort. 
^^Had  tbero  beea  no  tide,  an  m  uthur  pai'ts  of  tlio  Mediterraueiui, 
\hB  narrow  caruita  of  the  city  would  have  hueuine  uoisomoj  and 
lie  nioTfih  in  which  it  was  built  pestiferous.      Had  the  tide 
jeen  only  a  foot  or  eighteen  inelica  higher  in  its  rise,  thowatcr- 
M  to  the  doors  of  the  palnwa  ■would  have  been  impoMiblc: 
aa  it  is,  there  is  sometimes  a  little  ditHcuIty,  at  the  ebb,  in 
nding  without  setting  foot  nix>n  the  lower  aud  slippery  8tei«: 
and  the  lugheat  tldca  Bumctimea  enter  tlic  courtyards,  and  over- 
low  the  outranoe  halls.     Eighteen  inches  moro  of  difference 
tween  the  level  of  the  flood  and  ebb  would  have  rendered 
le  doorsteps  of  every  jmlaco,  at  low  vratcr,  a  treacbcrtms  niase 
>f  weeds  and  limpets,  and  the  entire  systoni  of  waterKMrriage 
for  tlic  liighcr  classes,  in  tlieir'ea^  and  daily  intercourse,  iimat 
iiave  lieon  done  away  witli.     The  streets  of  tlic  city  would  have 
eon  widenetl,  its  network  of  canals  filled  up,  and  all  tli©  pe- 
Buliar  eharaeter  nf  the  ]jlacG  and  tho  people  destroyed. 

§  Til.  Tlie  reader  may  porha|)B  have  felt  Borao  pain  in  tho 
'contrast  between  this  faitlifnl  view  of  the  Bite  of  the  Venetian 
^J'hronc,anxi  tlio  romantic  conception  of  it  which  we  ordinarily 
^Borm  t  but  tlils  pain,  if  he  Iiave  felt  it,  ought  to  \%  mcTa 
^tinmUrhakiioed  by  tho  value  of  tho  liiatauce  ^y»  ■afiMt^^^ 
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118  at  once  of  the  inscratablenesB  and  the  vifidom  of  the  ways  of 
God.  If,  two  thousand  yeara'  ago,  we  had  heen  permitted  to 
watch  the  slow  settling  of  the  slime  of  those  torbid  rivers  into 
the  polluted  sea,  and  the  gaining  npon  its  deep  and  fresh  waters 
of  the  lifeless,  impassable,  imvoyageable  plain,  how  little  could 
we  have  understood  the  purpose  with  which  those  islands  were 
shaped  out  of  the  void,  and  the  torpid  waters  enclosed  with 
their  desolate  walls  of  sand !  How  little  could  we  have  known, 
any  more  than  of  what  now  seems  to  ns  most  distressful,  dark, 
and  objectless,  the  glorious  aim  which  was  then  in  the  mind  of 
Him  in  whose  hand  are  all  the  comers  of  the  earth !  how  little 
imagined  that  in  the  laws  which  were  stretching  forth,  the 
gloomy  mai^;ins  of  those  fruitless  banks,  and  feeding  the  bitter 
grass  among  their  shallows,  there  was  indeed  a  preparation,  and 
ihe  only  preparation  pos8ihle,ioT  the  founding  of  a  city  which 
was  to  be  set  Hke  a  golden  clasp  on  the  girdle  of  the  eartli,  to 
write  her  history  on  the  white  scrolls  of  the  sea-surges,  and  to 
word  it  in  their  thunder,  and  to  gather  and  give  forth,  in  world- 
wide pulsation,  the  glory  of  the  West  and  of  the  East,  from  the 
burning  heart  of  her  Fortitude  and  Splendor. 
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L  Sm'iJN"  rnilps  to  the  iiortli  uf  Venice,  tlie  liimlcs  of  sam,, 
which  near  the  city  rise  litHo  iiiH>VB  low-water  mark,  attain  hy 
degrees  a  higher  level,  and  knit  thcniBolves  at  hifit  into  fields  of 
wUt  m«muw,  niiw^d  Iktu  anil  rlioro  into  Rliapnh--'W  iiionniis,  and  in-? 
tei-cepted  by  narrow  rnMikfl  of  sen.  One  of  the  feeblest  of  these 
inlete,  after  winding  for  some  tinie  among  biLned  fraf^uttte  of 
jnwoiixy,  juid  knots  of  sujibnnit  weeds  whitunud  with  weba  of 
foene,  i^tays  it^jlf  iu  an  utterly  stagnant  j}ik)1  Ijeside  a  plufc  of 
grcenw  graes  eovered  with  ground  ivy  and  violets.  On  this 
jiiouihI  is  built  a  riide  brick  campanile,  of  tiic  eommonest  T^ira- 
Xuirdic  tjpe,  'whieh  if  wo  oscend  towards  evening  (and  there  are 
none  to  hinder  ns,  the  door  of  its  minons  staireasc  swinging 
idly  on  its  hinges),  we  may  command  from  it  one  of  the  inoat 
notable  Kcenes  iu  this  wide  world  of  onra.  Fax  a*  tlic  eye  can 
reach,  a  waste  of  wild  eea  tnoor,  of  a  luridafiheii  grey ;  not  like 
oar  northern  moors  with  thoir  jot-lilnck  pools  and  piirplo 
lioatli,  liut  lifcIoi!S,  the  eolor  of  finekeloth,  with  the  eomipte<l 
6Ca--wat«r  soaking  through  the  roots  of  its  acrid  M-eods,  ami 
glcaniing  hither  and  thither  through  its  snaky  channels.  No 
gathering  of  fantastic  mists,  nor  coursing  of  elonds  across  it; 
lint  niL-]ancholy  C'leajTicsa  of  spaec  in  the  warm  snnflct,  oppi-cs- 
Bivo,  reaehijig  to  th'o  liorizon  of  ita  lerel  gloom.  To  the  very 
lioriKon,  on  the  north-cast ;  but,  to  the  north  and  weet^  there  is 
B  blue  line  of  higher  land  along  tho  border  of  it,  and  aI>ove  this,  ^^ 
Init  ftirther  hiick,  a  misty  band  of  niounUiiis,  touclied  with^f 
To  the  east,  the  paleness  and  roar  of  the  Adriatw^ 
idcr  at  momentary  intcr\*als  ns  the  feurC  \)Tea!Kft  ai\-vW\vA.T».«^ 
tujid;  to  tJio  south,  the  widening  lirdiicVos  v>l  'iJcvci  CB^\T\.^3MK^^^. 
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alternately  purple  and  palo  green,  as  they  reflect  tlie  evening 
clouds  or  twilight  sky;  and  almost  beneath  our  feet,  on  the 
same  field  which  sustains  the  tower  we  gaze  from,  a  group 
of  four  buildings,  two  of  them  little  lai^6r  than  cottages 
(though  built  of  stone,  and  one  adorned  by  a  quaint  belfry), 
the  third  an  octagonal  eliapel,  of  which  we  can  see  but  little 
more  than  tlie  flat  red  roof  with  ite  rayed  tiling,  the  fourth,  a 
considerable  church  with  nave  and  aisles,  but  of  which,  in  like 
■  manner,  we  can  see  little  but  the  long  central  ridge  and  lateral 
slopes  of  roof,  which  the  sunlight  separates  in  one  glowing  mass 
from  the  green  field  beneath  and  grey  moor  beyond.  ThOTe 
are  no  laving  creatures  near  the  buildings,  nor  any  vestige  of 
village  or  city  round  about  them.  They  lie  like  a  little  com- 
pany of  eliips  becahned  on  a  far-away  sea. 

§  II.  Then  look  farther  to  the  south.  Beyond  the  widening 
branches  of  the  lagoon,  and  rising  out  of  the  blight  lake  intq 
which  they  gather,  there  are  a  multitude  of  towers,  dark,  and 
scattered  among  square-set  shapes  of  clustered  palaces,  a  long 
and  irregular  line  fretting  the  southern  sky. 

Mother  and  daughter,  you  behold  them  both  in  their 
widowhood, — Tobcello  and  Venice. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  grey  moorland  looked  as  it 
does  this  day,  and  the  purple  mountains  stood  as  radiantly  in 
the  deep  distances  of  e\-cmiig ;  but  on  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
there  were  strange  tins  mixed  with  the  light  of  sunset,  and  the 
lament  of  many  hmiiim  voices  mixed  with  the  fretting  of  the 
^'^aves  on  their  ridges  of  s;md.  The  flames  rose  from  the  ruins 
of  Altinimi ;  the  liuuent  from  the  ranltitude  of  its  people,  see- 
ing, like  Israel  of  old,  a  refuge  from  the  sword  in  the  paths  of 
the  8oa. 

Tlie  cattle  are  fetxling  and  resting  upon  the  site  of  the  city 
that  they  left ;  the  mower's  scythe  swept  this  day  at  dawn  over 
the  ehief  street  of  the  city  tliat  they  built,  and  the  swathes  of 
soft  gni?s  arc  now  j^^nding  up  their  suvnt  into  the  night  air,  the 
only  inceutv  tliat  till;?  the  temple  of  tlioir  ancient  worship. 
Xt'^  ifcj  ^>  down  into  tlu«  little  spa^v  of  meadow  land. 

^  m.  TJio  iulot  wliieh  rvoss  woaress.  vo  \ii&\fta6.  «&  lia  cam" 
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ffh  Torrello  is  commonly  fi,pproaelic<L 

^Another,  somewhat    brojKler,  and  oTcrhuiig  by  alder  copbe^ 

^■■Vtiidti  out  of  tho  main  dianuel  of  Uie  lagooa  up  tu  tlie  verj 

^■edj^  of  tlie  litUc  meadow  wliieli  was  oucc  the  riiizzu  of  tho 

^■dty,  and  there,  etayed  by  a  few  ^oy  etoncs  wliich  present  somo 

Bcmblanoo  of  a  (jmiy,  forms  its  lx>undary  at  one  extremity. 

Hardly  larger  than  nn  orflinary  Engh'sb  faniiyardj  auU  rougUy 

^-cncloecd  on  each  side  by  broken  palings  and  hedges  of  honey-  ^m 

^f  suckle  and  briar,  the  narrow  field  retiree  from   tLe  water^s  ^M 

edge,  traversed  by  a  scarcely  traceable  footpath,  for  eomc  forty  ^M 

or  fifty  paces,  and  tlien  expanding  into  the  form  of  a  small   ^* 

eqaaro,  with  bntldings  ou  thi-ea  aldea  of  it,  the  fourth  lieing 

tliat  which  opens  to  the  water.    Two  of  these,  that  on  our  left  ^M 

and  that  in  front  of  us  as  wc  approadi  from  tlic  canal,  arc  so  ^^ 

M small  that  they  might  well  be  taken  for  the  ont^hoiinefi  of  the 
farm,  though  the  first  is  a  conventual  bmlding,  and  the  oth«r  ^^ 
ftepires  to  Uie  title  of  the  "  Palazzo  publico,"  botli  dating  as  far   ^r! 
IT     back  as  tho  bt'girniinguf  thu  fourtceuUi  contur)- ;  tho  t}urd,tlio 
^HDctagoiial  ohurdi  of  Santa  Pobuo,  is  iar  mure  ancient  than 
^■Either,  yet  hardly  on  a  lar^r  scale.     Though  tlio  pilliirB  of  the 
^■portico  which  snrronuds  it  arc  of  pure  Greek  marble,  and  tiieir 
capitals  are  enriched  with  delicate  scnlptnre,  they,  and  the 
arches  they  Buetain,  together  only  raise  the  roof  to  the  height 
of  a  cattle^icd ;   and  the  £nst  strong  impression  which  the 
spectator  receives  from  tho  whole  eceno  is,  that  M'hatover  sin  it 
may  have  been  which  has  on  this  spot  lK?en  visited,  vrith  so 
^^ttcr  a  desolation,  it  could  not  at  Icagt  have  Ik^cu  ambition.    ^_ 
^■ior  will  this  impression  be  diinininihci^l  as  wo  approach,  or   ^M 
^Mntor,  the  larger  clmrcli  to  which  the  whole  group  of  bnilding   ^M 
^^a  subordinate.     It  has  evidently  been  built  by  men  in  flight   ^^ 
and  distreefl,*  who  eought  in  the  hurried  erection  of  their  island 
chnrch  such  a  Bhelter  for  their  earueet  and  sorrowful  worship 
Bs,  on  the  one  hand,  could  not  attract  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
hy  its  splendor,  and  yet,  on  the  otlier,  might  not  awaken  too 
>itter  feelings  hy  its  contrast  with  tlic  chTurtiVicavAuiSn.'OQK'j'^iSiSv. 


Appcudis  4.  'Dale  of  Ihc  Duomu  ot  TotccXW..*' 
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seen  deetroyed.  There  is  visible  everywhere  a  simple  and  ten- 
der effort  to  recover  some  of  the  form  of  the  temples  which 
they  had  loved,  and  to  do  honor  to  GxmI  by  that  which  they 
were  erecting,  while  distress  and  hnmiliation  prevented  the 
desire,  and  prudence  precluded  the  admission,  either  of  luxury 
of  ornament  or  magnificence  of  plan.  The  exterior  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  decoration,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  west- 
em  entrance  and  the  lateral  door,  of  which  the  former  has 
carved  sideposts  and  architrave,  and  the  latter,  crosses  of  rich 
Bcnlptiure ;  while  the  massy  stone  shutters  of  the  windows, 
turning  on  huge  rings  of  stone,  which  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  stanchions  and  brackets,  cause  the  whole  building 
rather  to  resemble  a  refuge  from  Alpine  storm  than  the  catlie- 
dral  of  a  populous  city  ;  and,  internally,  the  two  solemn  mo- 
saics of  the  eastern  and  western  extremities, — one  representing 
tlie  Last  Judgment,  the  other  the  Madonna,  her  tears  faUiog 
as  her  hands  are  raised  to  bless, — and  the  noble  range  of  pillars 
wliich  enclose  the  space  between,  terminated  by  the  high 
throne  for  the  pastor  and  the  semicircular  raised  seats  for .  the 
superior  clergy,  are  expressive  at  once  of  the  deep  sorrow  and 
tlie  sacred  courage  of  men  who  had  no  home  left  them  upon 
earth,  but  who  looked  for  one  to  come,  of  men  "  persecuted  but 
not  forsaken,  cast  dovni  but  not  destroyed." 

§  lY.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  early  church  ia  Italy 
wliich  has  tliis  jx^culiar  expression  in  so  marked  a  d^^'^e ;  and 
it  is  so  consistent  witli  all  that  Christian  architecture  ought  to 
express  in  every  age  (for  the  actual  condition  of  the  exUes  who 
built  the  catliedra!  of  Torcello  is  exactly  typical  of  the  spiritual 
condition  which  every  Christian  ought  to  recognize  ia  himself, 
a  state  of  lioniolessness  on  eartli.  except  so  far  as  he  can  make 
the  Most  High  his  habitat ion\  that  I  would  rather  fix  the  miad 
of  the  reader  on  this  genera!  cliarai*ter  than  on  the  separate  de- 
tails, however  interesting,  of  the  architecture  itself.  I  shall 
therefore  examine  these  only  s<.>  far  as  is  necessary  to  give  a 

clear  iiiea  of  the  inotms  \a'  vrVuvlv  tlve  \xH.'uIiar  expression  of  the 

/>»i7rfi/ii<-  i^  att;uneil. 

.^' V.'  On    the  opiKVitc  \vx^^  ^\«  v-  ^  ^^a^ V,^  v 
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ide  plan  of  the  cLurcIi.  T  do  not  answer  for  Iho  tlnekucss  and 
temal  di5pi:>8itiou  of  the  walls,  whicli  aro  nut  to  our  present 
piirpofcu,  and  \»hieh  I  Jmvo  not  caitifiilly  fixainmed ;  but  the 
interior  arran^toent  is  fpvcn  witii  Bnttieibnt  accnraoy.  The 
churt'li  is  built  on  tho  nana]  yhm  of  the  Biuiiliea  *  that  is  fosay, 
its  borljr  divided  into  a  nave  and  aialca  by  two  rows  of  uiuauve 
shafts,  the  roof  of  tJio  nave  being  raised  higli  aI>ove  the  aisles 
by  w^IIh  enstainod  on  two  rimks  of  pillars,  and  pierced  with 
small  arched,  wuidows.  At  Toicello  the  aisles  are  also  lighted 
in  the  .same  manner,  and  the  nave  is  nearly  twice  their  bremlth.f 
The  capitals  of  all  tlie  great  shafts  are  of  white  marble,  and  ' 
ajnong  the  bost  I  have  ever  seen,  as  examples  of  perfectly 
calculatiMl  effect  from  every  tonch  of  the  chisel.  Mr.  Hope 
them  "indifferently  imitated  frtrai  the  Corinthian :" {  bat 
10  oxjireflsion  is  as  inatx'-urate  as  it  is  nnjnst;  every  one  of 
them  is  different  in  dceijiii,  and  their  variations  lire  as  jfrdLt-fnl 
they  arc  fancifnl.  1  conid  not,  except  by  an  elaborate  draw- 
g,  give  any  idea  of  the  sharp,  dark,  deep  penetrations  of  tho 
cbi&el  into  their  snowy  niarbLo,  but  a  single  example  is  givca 
in  tiio  opposite  plate,  fig.  1,  of  the  nature  of  the  eharrgcs  cffoet- 
ed  in  thoni  from  the  Corinthian  type.  In  this  t-apital,  although 
B  kind  of  acanthus  (*mly  with  rounded  lobes)  b  indeed  nsed  for 
t}ie  np]wr  range  of  leaves,  tbo  hnvcr  range  is  not  acautlius  at 
all,  but  a  kind  of  \nne,  or  at  leiist  that  species  of  plant  which 
amis  for  vine  in  all  early  Lombardic  and  Byzantine  work 
'vide  VoL  L  ApiK-'iidix  8);  the  leaves  ai-e  trefoiled,  and  tho 
ka  cut  clear  so  tli;.t  thoy  might  be  gnwjied  with  the  hand, 
d  ea*t  sharp  dark  shadows,  periHjtually  changing,  acrow  tho 
tell  of  tlie  capital  b(-]und  them.  1  havo  drawn  one  of  thcao 
vine  plants  larger  in  fig.  *2,  that  the  reader  may  soo  how  littlo 

*  For  n  tail  xrroiint  nf  lh«  tniro  tattl  ^jmtifilical  mvtiiung  of  tlie  RiL'tiliciL, 
■w  lAtTtl  IiJi)tlt>:iy'it  ■' (."tirialiau  Art,"Tol.  i.  p.  IZ.  U  is  mui'ti  to  liu  regrvHiyl 
lltal  Ibu  ClK-vtdiLT  ISuusgu'k  work  ou  tbe  BasUicoKof  Komc  ts  not  UaDslii 

+  Tlie  tnt-ahTirtJ'  an-  {^vrn  in  Appendix  8. 

$  Rope'H  '•  FlUtnriral  Kam.v  on  ArchilccmTe"  tttiwA  cA\\\oti.\*''*S^,  «Awi;^._ 
.  p.  9S.     la  /niter  n'^pccl^  Mr.  rit.jK'  has  iliinc  iuiA\«>s  \«V\ii»Vj'Wll.^fl»%>' 
I  the  Btyie  of  Ihe  early  Chrhstimi  tlmrtliva  in  guieroi. 
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them,  and  how  boWIi 


inilbition  of  the  Corinthian  there  is  in  them,  anrt  how 
tUo  Btciiis  of  the  lejives  aro  detached  frou-  tlie  gromi<L     Bat 
there  is  another  rircuniBtanw;  in  this  ornament  still  more  noUi 
able.    The  band  whidi  rncTrclcs  the  shaft  beneath  the  pprin 
of  the  leaves  ia  copi€<i  from  the  common  otassical  wTcathe*] 

braided  fillet,  of  which  the  reader  may  see 
examples  on  almoet  every  building  of  anj 
pretensions   in  niodeni   London,      But  the 
*^  *•  Tncditeral  builders  Ronld  not  be  content  with 

the  dead  and  meaningless  scroll :  the  (lothic  energy  and  luvo 
of  life,  mingled  with  tlie  earlj  Christian  religions  BymI>oli 
■were  struggling  daily  into  more  vigorous  expreesion,  and  the; 
turned  tho  wreathed  band  into  a  iierpent  of  three  times  t 
length  nerci4HLry  to  nndntato  rannd  the  sliaft,  which,  knotti 
iteclf  into  a  triple  chain,  shows  at  one  side  of  the  shaft  its  t 
and  head,  as  if  perpctuaUy  gliding  roimd  it  beneath  the 
of  the  vines.  The  vino,  as  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  earl 
6innb(>ls  of  Christ  and  the  eerpent  le  here  typical  either  of 
eternity  of  hia  dominion,  or  of  the  Satanic  power  subdued. 
§  VI.  Nor  even  when  tho  builder  confines  hitiUNt-lf  to 
acanthus  leaf  (or  to  (hat  reprefientation  of  it,  hereafter  to 
more  particularly  examined,  constant  in  I^maiiesquo  worlc)can 
liis  imagination  allow  him  to  rest  content  \4nth  its  acciiatome^J 
position.  In  a  common  Corinthian  capital  the  leaves  nod  foi^^ 
ward  only,  thrown  ont  on  every  side  from  the  bell  which  they 
Borround  :  but  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  capitals  on  the  oppo^H 
site  side  of  the  nave  from  this  of  tho  vines,*  t«*o  IcavcB  are  ini^ 
troduced  set  witli  their  sides  outwards,  forming  spirals  by  cfirl- 
ing  biiek,  half-clutwd,  in  the  position  fihown  in  fig,  4  in  Pla 
I!.,  there  represented  ns  in  a  real  acanthns  leaf;  for  it  wiD 
siflt  our  futare  inquiries  into  the  ornamentation  of  capitals  th 
the  reader  shoiild  lie  acquainted  vrith  the  fonu  of  the  acantli 
leaf  it^lf.  I  have  drawn  it,  therefore,  iu  the  two  positio 
figs.  3  and  4  in  Plato  II. ;  whUe  fig.  5  is  the  translation  of  the 
latt-vr  form  into  marble  by  dw  ecalv^tor  of  Torcello.    It  is  not 


'  A  sketch  has  tieen  gLvea  tA  «>^  cft\taai\«  nv-j  i,96«,  -wcrffc. 
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oty  like  tho  acmitlms,  but  much  liker  than  any  Greek  work ; 
ongh  Btill  entin-iy  conventional  in  its  cinqiicfoUod  loboa. 
!Btit  tlieware  disjwwcil  wiili  rlie  most  graccfnl  freedom  of  lino, 
pepsrateJ  at  the  roots  bj*  deep  drill  hole!*,  wliicli  tell  upon  tbe 
Bjo  far  away  like  beads  of  jet ;  and  changed,  before  they  be- 
some  t(jo  t*ri>w(Ied  to  Im  effective,  into  a  ngorous  and  simple 
KJgza^l^'d  edge,  \vhteh  t<aves  thu  dudgner  soiuu  euibarraijSinmit 
in  the  perspective  of  the  torminating-  spiral.  Bnt  hifi  feeling 
of  n-otim;  was  gnmtnr  than  lii«  knowledge  of  pfrspoetivc ;  and 
It  is  delightful  to  see  how  he  has  rooted  the  wliole  leaf  in  the 
yng  rounded  iindcr-stem,  the  indication  of  its  doetng  with 
pts  faco  inwards,  and  has  tlms  gireii  oiganizatiou  and  elasticity 
to  tbe  lovely  group  of  spiral  lines ;  a  group  of  whieh,  even  ill 
he  lifelcea  Eoa-elu^H,  we  lux)  never  weaiy,  IraL  which  hcflomes 
yet  rnoni  delightful  when  the  ideas  of  plasticity  and  gi-owth 
ire  joined  to  the  sweet  sntcGsaion  of  its  invtdution. 

§  m.  It  is  not,  howeTer,  to  he  expected  that  citlicr  tho 
iintc  Innguflgc  of  early  Christianity  (liowevcr  important  a  pait 
>f  the  e.^pression  of  the  huiiding  at  tho  lime  of  its  erection),  or 
^thc  delieate  faneies  of  the  (iorliic  leafage  springing  into  now 
life,  should  ho  read,  or  perceived,  by  tho  pawing  traveller  who 
never  been  taught  to  expect  anj"tliiiig  in  arehitectiiro  cx- 
;pt  live  ordciv :  yet  he  etiii  Imrdly  foil  to  he  struck  by  tlic 
rimplieity  and  dignity  of  tlio  great  shafts  themselves;  by  the 
Frai^k  dllTnginn  of  light,  wliich  prevents  their  severity  from 
.)iuitig  oppressive  ;  by  ihe  delJcato  fonns  and  luvyly  carving 
>f  the  ]>ulpit  and  elianeel  herecii  j  and,  above  all,  by  the  pecu- 
liar ai^iieot  of  the  e:istem  extremity  of  the  cimreh,  whieh,  in- 
Fet,ead  of  being  withdrawn,  ns  in  later  eatlicflralw,  into  a  chajH;! 
dcdicatiHl  to  tho  Virgin,  or  contributing  by  the  brilliancy  of 
windows  to  the  splendor  of  the  altar,  and  theatrical  effect  of 
le  ceremonies  performed  tliere,  is  a  eimplu  and  stera  semi- 
rcniar  iwjeiw,  filled  Ijeneath  by  three  ranks  of  eeate,  raised  one 
ove  the  other,  for  the  bishop  and  preshyterB,  that  they  might 
itcJi  m  well  as  guide  the  devotions  uf  ihtt  Yie*>\\'i«^%,\A  "liiier 
litoran_>'  in  tho  daffy  sf^rvicc  the  fimctious  o^  \jS^'y^^'^ 
-aoftheihtck  of  GtxI. 
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§  niL  Let  ns  coiuudcr  a  litUc  each  of  tliefw  chnracliera  J 
Rurccssion ;  and  tiret  (for  of  the  shafts  enough  has  been 
alr<-a<lv),  what  i«  rerr  jjccnKar  to  this  church,  its  luiuiuoueuoi 
Thiii  perbapB  etrikee  the  u-avoUei-  motv  from  its  ojiitrast  \rit 
the  excKfiifiive  gloom  of  the  Church  of  St.  Markka;  but  it 
rcmarkiibtu  whou  we  cuiiiiKiro  thu  Cathedra]  of  Torcello  u'ith' 
nn^-  of  the  contemporary-  baailicas  in  8outh  Italy  or  liOnihardii 
chur(r]i<«  in  tbo  North.     St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  St.  Miche 
at  I*a\'ia,  St  Zeno  at  Verona,  St.  Frediano  at  LuocUt  St.  Miniati 
at  Flureace,  are  all  like  sepuIcHinil  caverns  coui  pared  with  To 
cello,  where  the  t^ightcet  details  of  the  eculpturos  and  iuo«ai 
fte  viable,  even  when  twiliglit  is  deepening.    jVnd  tlicru 
Bomcthmg  eepecialty  toitt'^hiiig  in  our  liiuiing  the  t>ang|iinu  th 
freely  admitted  into  a  chiireh  built  by  men  in  soitow.     They 
did  not  need  die  darkncsjt ;  they  oould  not  perhaps  bear  it 
Tliere  was  fear  and  dcpn»sion  i^wn  tlieni  enough,  withont  a 
inateriiU  gloom.     They  sought  for  comfort  in  their  religion,  for 
tangible  hopes  and  promifiOH,  not  for  tlu-oatenings  or  mystorieG 
and  though  tho  Bubjeeld  ehoscu  for  thu  iiio^ts  on  the  w: 
are  of  tlie  most  solciim  eliaracter,  there  are  no  artificial  sliado 
cast  upon  them,  nor  dark  colors  used  in  tlicm :  all  is  fair  and 
bright,  and  intended  evidently  to  be  regarded  in  hopefulness, 
and  uot  mtb  terror. 

§  IX.  For  oheerve  this  choice  of  Bubjects.    It  u  indeed  pos- 
eble  that  the  walls  of  tbe  navo  and  aieles,  which  are  now 
whitewaalicd,  iniiy  liavo  been  covore<l  with  fresco  or  nio»ii 
and  tlius  havo  tuipplicd  a  Bories  of  subjects,  on  the  dioice 
■which  wo  cannot  spocidatc.     I  do  not,  however,  find  rword 
tbe  dc-Jtructiou  of  any  Biich  works ;  and  I  am  rather  inclinc-d 
to  Wlieve  that  at  auy  rate  the  central  divi&iou  of  the  building 
was  originally  decorated,  as  it  is  now,  simply  by  miMyucs  rcpr 
svnting  <.'hnEt,  tbo  Virgin,  and  tlio  ajx^tlcs,  at  o(io  extroinit 
and  Christ  coming  to  judgment  at  tho  other.     And  if  60,  I 
peat^  ubocrve  tlie  signilicance  of  thiti  choice.     Mont  other  carl 
eborcht-a  are  covered  witk  imagery  gufliciently  sogguj^tive 
tiie  vivid  interest  of  t\\e  VimVAct?.  m  the  hidtory  mid  vtpcn 
dons  of  the  world.    t>yiu\iu\B  ot  tc^Ttsft.-nXa.'Ciom  »& 
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^|cvcntA,  portraits  of  liviitg  pereomt,  and  BOiilpturca  of  eutirk-al, 
^BgroteiM]no,  or  trivial  subjects  ore  of  conatunt  oc«iirrcucc,  niin- 
^H  tried  with  the  more  ptrictly  appointtid  repi-csentationa  nf  sQn\y 
^Btiiiiil  or  ecclcsiastica]  liistory;  but  at  Toroello  ovpii  tlicsa 
^B  uiftiial,  and  one  should  have  thought  ahiioet  necessarr,  succes- 
^■eiouii  of  liihle  uvuiit^  do  Jtut  a|>|)uur.  The  iiiiud  of  tli<!  wur- 
^■fhiijpor  was  fixed  cnttrtily  npun  two  giuit  t'act^,  to  liim  this 
^Pmoflt  puccioiifl  «i  all  facte, — tlic  present  mercy  of  Chmt  to  Ilis 
^^  Clnircli,  and  TTis  future  coming  to  judge  the  world.     Tlmt 

IClimt's  tuercy  was,  at  tliia  porit>d,  sii]>p(.isod  chiefly  to  be  at- 
tainable through  tlio  pleading  of  the  Vii-gin,  and  that  there- 
foi-c  beneath  tJie  fitrure  of  the  Uedcemcr  is  seen  that  of  the 
weeping  Madonna  in  tlie  act  of  intercce&ion,  may  indeed  bo 
matter  of  annrjw  to  the  Protwtaiil;  beholder,  but  ought  not  to 
blind  hJrn  to  tliu  uarnestriess  and  siui^lene^  of  the  faith  with 
wliich  tlieac  men  sought  tlicir  sea-solitndcs ;  not  in  hope  of 
fonnding  new  dynasties,  or  entering  upon  new  opoclis  of  pros- 
perity, but  only  to  humble  tiiemselves  before  God,  and  tx>  pi-ay 
.tlmt  in  llit^  iuiinitu  iiu.'rcy  Ho  would  hai^tcn  the  time  when  tliu 
should  give  np  the  dead  whicli  were  in  it,  and  Death  and 
jHell  givti  up  tUu  duul  wliich  were  in  iUum,  mid  when  thoy 
light  enter  into  the  better  kingdom,  "  wlicro  tho  wicked  ocaso 
m  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  i-est." 
g  X.  i'or  were  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  tlicir  ininds, 
Leven  in  tliO  Ieat.t  nutlut*,  diniiiiishetl   by  iiiufe  !<iol-:ing  forward 
[to  the  close  td"  idl  things.     On  tJie  contrary,  notliinj^  is  more 
smai-kablu  tluui  tho  iiuifih  and  beauty  of  all  the  portions  of 
he  Iiuilding.  whieli  M-iOiii  to  have  bot^n  aeliially  executed  for 
ho  jilaec  they  oeeupy  in   the  prL't>ent  btructure.     The  nidcst 
thoae  which  tliey  lironght  with  them  from  the  mainland; 
\w  l»c*t  and  nM»»t  btfautidd,  ijiotjo  wluch  appear  to  have  boon 
rved  for  their  ishuid  diui-eh:  of  these,  llienew  capitals  al- 
dy  notietxl,  and  the  cxqnigitc  panel  ornaments  of  the  ehan- 
&ci'oeii,  arc  the  mo&t  eon^pieuouB;  tho  huter  form  a  low 
vail  across  tho  ohuirh  between  the  t*ix  Bniall  6Ua.(tft  ^hVsww. 
>Iacc6  are  seen  in  the  ;)]aii,  and  serve  t*)  eT\e\(>sft  o.  frijaafc 
tiro  oVtJ/w  above  tliC  level  of  the  navu,  dc6li'he&.  iot  v\\*a' 
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and  indicated  also  in  tlie  pUn  by  tax  open  line  (tlf^l  fha  . 
bf»-rviieh  on  this  low  wrcen  aro  groiipa  of  ^xwuMXrlts  auil  Uom, 
two  farti  if>  fnci!  on  iw'li  |MUiel,  rich  ami  faiitai^ti<'  tv 
scripttoii,  tlioiij^h  not  cxprcsavc  of  very  aceurattr  kii  ,  i:i,. 
cither  of  leonine  or  jmvonino  fomw.     And  it  Sb  not  untj!  wj 
paw  to  the  bjirk  of  tliu  stair  of  the  piilpii,  wfiidi  is  ooiiniTsd] 
with  tJie  northern  extremity  of  this  scTeeu,  timt  we  fitui  e4| 
dcnco  of  the  haste  with  whicli  the  church  was  cotistrneted, 

§  XI.  The  pulpit,  IiowBver,  is  uot  amooff  the  least  iiotiffl-j 
able  of  its  features.     It  is  6iifilained  on  the  four  funiUI  dctt(>tKJ| 
elmfte  timrkwl  nip  in  the  plan,  iH-.twetm  tho  two  pilliirs  at  tkj 
north  Nile  of  thu  screen;  IhkIi  pillare  and  pulpit  gmdiui^H 
plain,  wliilo  tho  Btaiw-nac  which  aseondft  to  it  is  a  compr:  •  -■  --' 
of  niaponry  (dhndcd  in  the  plan).  face<i  hy  oin'ed  slalj    -: 
■       bit?;  tlie  parapet  of  the  etaircaee  being  also  formed  of 
blocks  like  [MLving-^tones,  lightened  by  ricli,  but  not  dct'p,  i 
terior  mrvnii^.     Now   tlitwo  blocks,  or  at  least  thosc!  ffliii 
adorn  tho  ttlaimiBo  towards  the  nlele,  have  been  brought 
t}ir  niaiTiland ;  and,  being  of  size  and  ghapo  not  <-h^\W  to 
adjtititcd  to  the  proportions  of  the  stair,  the  ai-chitet-t  Ihw^ 
out  of  them  pieces  of  the  size  ho  needed,  utterly  rc^rdless  u 
thy  subject  or  ^i>^nmctry  of  tho  original  dcfii^i.     The  jmlpiti 
not  tho  only  place  where  tliii)  naigh  proctnlure  has  been 
milted  :  at  the  lateral  door  of  the  chnroh  are  two  crossee,  i 
out  of  slabs  of  marble,  formerly  covered  with  rich  aculj 
over  their  whole  Knrfacc«;  of  whidi  portions  arc  left  on 
face  of  the  crofwes ;  the  lines  of  the  original  design  being," 
course,  just  as  arbitrarily  cut  by  the  incisions  between 
arms,  m  the  pattems  upon  a  piec-o  of  silk   whicJi  has 
shaped  anew.     Tlie  fact  in,  tkU  In  all  early  Roniatieeijiie  wo 
larpu  sni-faccB  ai-o  covyred  with  scnlptiire  for  the  sake  of 
ineutonly;    Bcniptiire    which    indeed  had   always  rae 
bvwiuso  it  was  eapier  for  tho  sculptor  to  work  with  some 
of  tlioup:ht  lo  ^ide  his  ehiecl,  than  without  any ;  hut  it 
not  iilwHVH  inloiided,  or  at  least  not  always  hoped,  that 
chiiin  of  thouglit  nu^AilAu-.  vkicvA  \i"j  <^e.  *\wA»iMC.    All' 
was  jjropofwd  appeiu-s  W  \va-v&  Xtcca  XJoa  viwt\v!KvnsM«.  ^iV 
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'tons  to  make  it  deliglitful  to  tlie  eve;  and  thia  being  onoo 
underEtood,  a  decorated  piece  of  marble  beeanic  to  tlie  arelittect 
jmt  what  a  piece  of  lace  or  embroidery  is  to  a  drefwmak«r,  who 
es  of  it  sucli  [M)rtinnfi  as  filio  may  rt'-qnire,  witli  littlo  regard 
0  tho  pbificii  wlit^re  Ibt;  p!itT.i-niH  are  divided.     And  though  it 
lay  appear,  at  lin>t  sight,  tluit  tlie  procedure  ia  indicative  of 
bhuittiei^  and  rudeness  of  feeling,  we  may  perceive,  njion  re- 
flection, that  it  may  also  indicate  the  redundanco  of  power 
hieb  Bete  EtUe  jtrice  upon  ita  own  bxertion.     Whon  a  barbar- 
[oufi  nation  builds  ita  f(iitrt*fl-w«!lH  out  of   fragments  of  the 
ifined  iirebiteetnre  it  hm  overthi-own,  we  can  read  nothing 
t  its  wivagcnese  in  the  vcstigos  of  art  which  may  thns  chnnco 
have  been  pre&erre<i ;  bnt  when  the  new  work  \s  equal,  if 
lot  superior,  in  execution,  to  the  pieces  of  the  older  art  which 
are  aaiociuted  with  it.  wo  may  Justly  coneJude  that  the  rough 
.tnient  to  M'hicli  the  latter  have  been  subjected  is  rather  a 
ign  of  tho  hope  of  doing  better  fJiin^B,  than  o£  want  of  feeling 
or  those  already  ac^onipli^icd.    And,  in  general,  tjiis  caroleas 
tting  of  onianieut  is,  in  very  truth,  an  evidence  of  b'fe  in  the 
lool  of  bnildeni,  and  of  their  making  a.  due  distinction  be- 
een  work  wliich  ia  to  be  u&ed  for  arcliitoctund  eHect,  and 
work  which  is  to  poRscftS  an  absts-act  perfection ;  and  it  com- 
lonly   eliowft  also  tluit  tho  exertion  of  design  ia  so  easy  to 
em,  and  their  fertility  go  inexliaustible,  that  they  foel  no  ro- 
moTse  in  using  somewhat  injuriously  what  they  ean  replace 
with  Ro  slight  an  effort 

§  xr\.  It  appesire  however  questionable  in  the  present  in- 
nce,  whether,  if  tho  marbles  had  not  been  carved  to  his  hand, 
It!  archik'ct  would  have  taken  the  tmnblo  to  enrich  them.  For 
ic  exeentiun  of  tlic  rest  of  tlio  pulpit  is  studiously  eimple,  ami 
is  in  tliis  respect  that  ita  design  possesses,  it  seouiB  tome, 
intci-efil  to  the  tY-ligioni*  sp4'ct:itor  gn-ater  than  ho  will  take 
any  other  portion  of  the  building.  It  is  supported,  as  1  said, 
a  gronp  of  four  alcnder  shafts ;  itself  of  a  slightjy  oval  form, 
tending  nearly  from  one  pillar  of  tb«  uii\«  U>  *iX\«  ^titV-,  w*  ^* 
give  the  preacher  fvcc  room  fur  live  aat\otv  ol  \!tN<i  wx'w^ 
ffA/cA  aJway-Hgivce  an  unaffected  \raTprci6»\NeQfi^'"*^ 
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tlo^ticnoo  of  thfl  unnthcm  nation*.    In  tho  (vntro  of  its  wiTveJl 
fpiiit,  n  email  Itrackot  »n<)  drtju-lied  filmft  i^iiftniti  tlic  projoctwal 
of  a  narrow  marble  desk  (oceapving  tlie  place  of  a  ooflliMffl  i>  i 
nioili'm  iml|)it),  wlncL  is  lioHowod  out  into  it  eliaJluw  ciirve' 
tlie  iijiiMirsiirfm-o,  Ifwvjng  a  I«dgc  at  tlio  lH>ttoiii  of  llieslali,*! 
ttint  a  book  kid  upon  it,  or  rather  into  it,  settles  itself 
oix'iiintr  iw  if  Uy  iiistiiiot,  Iml  willimit  tho  Icsmt  olianrtf  of 
ping  To  the  wide,  or  in  any  way  moving  hcneatli  tlip  prtyidhffi 
hands.*    Six  Iwills,  or  rather  almonds,  of  pnrpto  marble  toii 
with  whi(e  are  H,*t  round  the  edge  of  tli«  pulpit,  and  formi 
only  dfcuration.    iVrfcotly  gracuful,  but  severe  aiid  aliaosl  i 
in  tta  simplicity,  built  for  purmnnenoo  and  sorvioe,  so  that  i 
single  memlior,  no  ptono  of  it,  could  be  Bpnit?d,  and  jH  all  i 
linn  and  indnjured  aa  when   fliey  were  tirKi  Rct  t^tgoiber,! 
stands  in  venemble  contrast  both  with  tho  fantastic  puliih*  i 
-niedife^id  cathedrals  and  ■with  therit'h  fmTiitureof  those  of  i 
modem  ehui-chwi.     It  ia  worth  while  pausing  for  a  raoinont  i 
consider  how  far  the  inanner  of  decorating  a  pnl|>it  mar ' 
iiiltuence  on  the  efficiency  of  its  service,  and  whether  our  niixlc 
trcatnu'int  of  tliin,  to  Ufi  all-inipoitant,  fentnro  of  a  I'-liiii'eli  tw  i 
IwBt  possible. 

§  xnr.  When  the  sermon  is  good  we  need  not  snnch  cor 
onrsfilves  about  the  form  of  tho  pidpit.  Kut  sonnonfi  cann 
atwaye  he  good ;  and  I  believe  that  tho  temper  i»  whirii 
congregation  set  themselves  to  listen  may  be  in  some  (I 
moditied  by  thi^ir  perception  of  fitnctw  or  uuHtnoss,  iuiprtsjffl*' 
uees  or  vulgiirity,  in  the  dispofiition  of  the  ])Iii(Hj  appi'inU''l  '*! 
the  spoaker,— not  to  the  same  degree,  but  somewhat  in 
same  way,  that  thoy  may  Iwt  inflneneed  by  Ids  owni  gesttirf*' 
csproRsion,  iiTefipertiYC  of  the  sense  of  what  he  wyiv  1  Wlii'^^-] 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  pulpits  onght  never  to  I 
highly  deforaled  ;  the  speiiker  is  apt  to  look  mean  ori 
tivc  if  thf  pulpit  is  either  on  a  very  large  scale  or  cover 
splendid  ornament,  and  if  the  int-crest  of  the  errmon  ^(* 
Sag  the  uiiud  is  iusiauU^  tiim\>ted  to  wander.    I  have  otM***l 
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at  in  almoct  all  mtlifdrals.  wIiptj  tlie  pnlpitfl  arc  pocnllirly 
isgnificent,  eermoiis  are  imt  often  pi-eaclied  from  tlicin  ;  btit 
Bllier,  and  e»peciall_v  ijf  for  aiiv  iinp'ttrtaiit  purp«P8e,  from  ^oiae 
BEijporary  erectiyn  in  otliur  parts  of  the  ImiUIhig:  luui  UiougU 
lis  may  often  be  done  Iicchiim!  tlio  ajvliitetrt  Usi^  consulted  tho 
Bw-t  upon  the  eye  luoro  than  tlifi  (^onvonii'ruMi  of  (ho  ear  hi  tlio 
lacing  of  him  larg^'r  jmlpit,  I  Ihinl*  it.  alwi  pnx'w-dB  in  »oine 
ntasnro  from  a  natural  dislike  in  the  pn-iic-ticr  to  match  him- 
iJf  with  the  magiiititreiice  of  the  rostrum,  lest  llie  senuon 
itfuid  not  be  thought  worthy  of  the  place.  Vet  tliis  will 
Ulter  hold  of  the  ('(ilowii,!  spuIpturpR,  and  pyniiritd«  of  fiintaatic 
awry  wliich  eiiciiinljor  the  jmljutH  of  Flyinit^h  and  Geniiim 
iiirrhes,  thiin  of  rlie  delicate  iitoR;iiej^  and  ivory-like  ciuvin^  of  ^^ 
le  Romant'Sf^iie  liasiliem*,  for  when  the  form  is  kept  fiimplo,  ^H 
ID^  loveliness  of  color  and  costliuoiw  of  work  may  be  inti-o- 
iwedj  and  yet  the  Bpeater  not  be  thi-own  into  the  shade  by 
Km. 

5  XIV.  But,  in  the  seeond  place,  whatever  oniiunents  wo  ad- 
irt  onjiht  cleitrly  to  bo  of  a  diiurto,  grave,  find  noble  kind  ;  and 
iiat  fnmitnrf;  we  employ,  evidently  more  for  tlio  hrjnoring  of 
od's  word  than  for  the  case  of  the  preacher.  For  there  are 
Fo  ways  of  regarding  a  sermon,  either  m  a  hmnan  eompoftition, 
?  a  Divine  itieMugH.  If  we  luok  upon  it  entirely  a*  the  fiivt, 
id  require  our  clergymen  to  fniihh  it  with  thoir  ntmoet  care 
111  learning;,  for  our  better  dclif^ht  whether  of  ear  or  intellect, 
fiBliall  nei'ettHarily  Ihj  led  to  expect  much  fonnality  and  Bta^^^ 
Hobs  in  its  delivery,  and  to  think  that  all  ii*  not  well  if  tho 
alpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe  round  it,  and  a  goodly  etisliion 
Aont  of  it,  and  if  the  sermon  he  not  fairly  written  in  a 
Hk  book,  to  be  Emoothed  upon  the  cusliinu  iu  a  majcstTc 
Aanor  Ijofore  beginning ;  all  this  we  shall  duly  come  to  ox- 
Kt;  hnt  we  tihall  at  the  mme  time  consider  tlie  ti-catiec  Uma 
Jcjiiircd  as  Bometliin^'  to  which  il  h  our  duty  to  liHton  without 
*ti«Bne(«  for  lialf  an  hour  or  three  (luurt^re,  hnt  whicli^  when 
Hit  rluty  hh*»  been  deoorously  perfonned,  we  may  dismiss  from 
"r  mil)  J(*  in  happy  co/iliderice  of  being  pro\V4(A  \\\'Oiv  -iwvivNw; 
few  next  it  shall  bo  nc<;e*iary.     But  ii  ot«»  -«ft  "^ws^^v 
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regard  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent  with  a 
message  to  us,  which  it  is  a  matter  of  Ufe  or  death  whetlier  we 
hear  or  refuse ;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge  over 
many  spirits  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  having  allowed  to  liim  but 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to  speak  to  them ;  if  we  make 
some  endeavor  to  conceive  how  precious  these  hours  ought  to 
be  to  him,  a  small  vantage  on  the  side  of  God  after  his  flock 
have  been  exposed  for  sis  days  together  to  the  foil  weight  of 
the  world's  temptation,  and  he  has  been  forced  to  watch  the 
thorn  and  the  thistle  springing  in  their  hearts,  and  to  see 
what  wheat  had  been  scattered  there  snatched  from  the  way- 
side by  this  wild  bird  and  the  other,  and  at  last,  when  breathless 
and  weary  with  the  week's  labor  they  give  him  this  interval  of 
imperfect  and  languid  hearing,  he  has  but  thirty  minutes  to  get 
at  the  separate  hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  to  convince  them  of 
all  their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  for  all  their  sins,  to  warn 
them  of  all  their  dangers,  to  try  by  this  way  and  that  to  stir  the 
liard  fastening  of  those  doora  where  the  Master  himself  has 
stood  and  knocked  yet  none  opened,  and  to  call  at  the  openings 
of  those  dark  streets  where  Wisdom  herself  hath  stretched  forth 
h^r  hands  and  no  man  regarded, — thirty  minutes  to  raise  the 
dead  in, — let  us  but  once  understand  and  feel  this,  and  we  shall 
look  with  changed  eyes  upon  that  frippery  of  gay  furniture 
about  the  place  from  which  the  message  of  judgment  must  be 
delivered,  which  either  br^thes  upon  the  dry  bones  that  they 
may  live,  or,  if  ineffectual,  remains  recorded  in  condemnation, 
perhaps  against  the  utterer  and  Hstener  alike,  but  assuredly 
against  one  of  them.  We  shall  not  so  easily  bear  with  the  silk 
and  gold  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,  nor  with  ornament  of  ora- 
tory  in  the  mouth  of  the  messenger ;  we  shall  wish  that  his 
words  may  be  simple,  even  when  they  are  sweetest,  and  the 
place  from  which  he  speaks  Uke  a  marble  rock  in  the  desert, 
about  which  tlie  people  have  gathered  in  their  thirst. 

§  XT.  But  the  severity  which  is  so  marked  in  the  pulpit  at 

Torcello  is  still  more  striking  in  the  raised  seats  and  episcopal 

throne  which  occupy  the  curve  oi  \ke  a;^?^.    The  arrangement 

at  &8t  somewhat  recalls  to  the  mmd  ftvaX  oi  W^^ejsw^sv  «ssi^ 
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^fcicartrea;  f>ieflig;ht  of  steiw  whieli  lead  up  to  tlie  central  throne 
jBdividi*  the  enrvc  of  tlio  continuous  stofw  or  seats  (it  «|ipoai-s  in 
tlie  Unit  tUrce  raugbs  quuttiotmble  wliicb  were  mteiuIeJ,  for 
^■they  ee«m  too  liiph  for  iho  one,  and  too  low  and  pIobc  for  tlio 
^ntlier^,  exactly  an  in  an  iiniphithcmtre  llio  t^tairs  for  nccrtvf;  intor- 
^Bect  the  8WL'ej>iiig  ranges  of  seats.  But  in  the  very  nidbucas  of 
^rliia  ai-mn^'meut.  and  csjKyially  in  tlie  want  of  all  appliiincca 
,pf  comfort  (for  the  whole  Is  of  juiirljlo.  and  the  anus  of  the 
entral  throne  are  not  for  convoiiienoe,  but  for  distinction,  and 
Msparate  it  more  cons]:)icuousIy  from  the  undivided  ftcata), 
lier©  IB  a  dignity  which  no  funiituro  of  stalls  nor  carving  of 
nopiee  ever  euuld  attain,  and  well  worth  the  eonttanplation 
the  Prnrt'stant,  botii  aa  sti^mly  significative  of  an  episcoi>al 
[Itithority  whioli  in  the  early  days  of  the  Chtirch  wag  never  dis- 
rated, and  as  dependent  for  all  its  inipreeaivenuss  ou  the  ultur 
sonoo  of  any  cxpristsion  either  nf  prido  or  Belf-indulgeuue. 
g  -Wi.  BiU  there  is  one  nioi-o  circunistancc  whifh  we  onght 
remember  as  giving  peeuliai'  signilipancc  to  the  position 
rhicl)  rJio  episcopal  tlirono  ooenpiis  in  tins  island  chnrch, 
lamely,  tjiat  in  the  minds  of  ail  early  Chrietians  the  Church 
jteelf  was  most  fre<|nently  ejinboli?-ed  under  the  image  of  a 
lipt  of  which  the  bishop  was  the  pilot.  Considor  the  forco 
;h!ch  tJiis  eyml)oL  would  asiimiio  in  the  imaginations  of  man 
whom  tlie  spiritual  ('hurch  had  bceonic  an  ark  of  rofiigo  in 
le  niiilst  of  a  dostruction  liardly  lees  terrible  than  -that  from 
.'hich  tlie  eiglit  doiils  were  saved  of  old,  a  destruction  in  which 
ie  wrath  of  nmn  had  become  as  broad  as  the  earth  and  as 
icrcilees  as  the  Aca,  and  who  saw  the  actual  and  literal  editicc 
the  Ohureh  raised  u]>.  itself  like  an  oi-li  m  the  niidMt  of  tho 
raters.  So  niarvc!  if  with  the  surf  of  the  Adriatic  rolling  be- 
aen  them  and  the  Hliures  of  their  birth,  fn>m  whteh  tliuy 
were  sejianitod  for  ever,  tliey  slmidd  have  looked  upon  cneli 
ithur  uB  the  diaeijiles  did  when  the  Btonn  eaino  down  on  tho 
7il>orias  Ijike,  and  Jiave  yielded  ready  and  loving  obedience  to 
hose  who  ruled  them  in  His  name,  who  had  there  i-eUukt-i \!i\vi 
idb  and  coniuiaJidetJ  ^(illneiifi  to  the  feco.  \i\»\\^  Aift  *wcwv?;At 
mJJ  jivi  Ivurn  iu   ivhat  B|iirit  it  was  \\\at  \!tta  'k>TMia-vQ^  w-  _ 
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Venice  was  began,  and  in  what  strength  she  went  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  let  him  not  seek  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  her  arsenals  or  number  of  her  armies,  nor  look  upon 
the  pageantry  of  her  palaces,  nor  enter  into  the  secrets  of  her 
councils ;  but  let  him  ascend  the  highest  tier  of  the  stem 
ledges  that  sweep  round  the  altar  of  Torcello,  and  then,  look- 
ing as  the  pilot  did  of  old  along  the  marble  ribs  of  the  goodly 
temple-ship,  let  him  repeople  its  veined  deck  with  the  shadows 
of  its  dead  mariners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the  strength 
of  heart  that  was  kindled  within  them,  when  first,  after  the 
pillars  of  it  had  settled  in  the  s^d,  and  the  roof  of  it  had  been 
closed  against  the  angry  sky  that  was  still  reddened  by  the 
fires  of  their  homesteads, — first,  within  the  shelter  of  its  knit- 
ted walls,  amidst  the  murmur  of  the  waste  of  wav^  and  the 
heating  of  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds  round  the  rock  that  was 
strange  to  them, — rose  that  ancient  hymn,  in  the  jwwer  of  their 
gathered  voices : 

The  sea.  is  His,  ajsh  He  made  rr: 

Ahd  His  hahds  prepaked  the  dky  laxd. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


§  t.  TiiE  iiw&j  of  the  city  of  Venice  in,  in  many 

^^  like  that  of  aji  uutwearied  and  agud  himiau  f  rumo ;  the  cause 

^■of  its  decrepitude  is  indeed  at  the  heart,  but  the  outward 

^V  appEiranpis*  of  it  aii?  first  at  the  cxtrcmiticsa.     In  the  centre  of 

^»  the  citj  tliere  are  still  places  wliece  some  evidence  of  vitality 

reiiiiiiiis,  and  where,  with  kind  cloeing  of  the  eyes  to  signs,  too 

^Kinunifest  even   there,  of  dietrees  and  deehning  fortune,  the 

^"  gtranfrer  nia^'  succeed  in  iniagiuinj»,  for  a  little  while,  what 

must  have  heun  the  aspect  of  Venice  in  hci"  prime.     Uut  thia 

lingering  pulsation  has  not  force  enough  any  more  to  penetrate 

into  the  suburbs  and  ontsktrts  of  the  city ;  the  frost  of  death 

liaB  tliere  seized  npon  it  ij-j-evocably»  and  the  grasp  of  mortal 

dieease  is  marked  daily  by  tlie  iucraaslng  breadtli  of  its  belt  of 

rain.     Nowhere  ie  this  seen  more  grievoufily  than  along  the 

M      great,  north-eastern  boundary,  once  occupied  hy  the  smaller 

^■palaces  of  the  Venetians,  built  for  pleasure  or  repose;  the 

^^  nobler  piles  along  the  grand  canal  being  ivscrved  for  the  pomp 

and  business  of   daily  life.     To   eoch  smaller  palaces  eoino 

garden  gi'ouud  was  conuiionly  attached,  opening  to  the  water* 

Eidc ;  and,  in  front  of  these  villas  amt  gardens,  the  IagtH:fn  was 

wont  to  be  covered  in  the  evening  by  gondolas :    the  space  of 

jjt  between  this  part  of  the  city  and  tlie  island  group  of  Murano 

'heing  lo  Venice,  in  her  time  of  power,  what  its  parks  are  to 

London  ;  only  gondolas  were  uaod  instead  of  carriages,  and  the 

crowd  of  the  poj>ulation  did  not  come  out  tiH  towards  sunset, 

'and  prolonged  their  pleasures  far  into  the  ni^t,  <vjwi-Y*»^ 

[answering  to  nmipftiiy  wiiji  aliemat^  alngmg. 

^n.  Ifj  knowing  this  castom  of  UiC  VcT^eVVa.'nsv^-aaA."^*^"^^^ 
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viiiiun  in  h»  niind  of  entnmer  )K)1aces  lining  Uie  shore,  indj 
myrt]o  gardouB  stoping  to  tho  sea.  the  trarcller  now  t^eeks ' 
sulmrii  of  yptiiw,  he  will  be  Btraiij^uly  jiiid  satlly  surjiriwd  tt] 
find  a  new  hut  |kL'rfectly  ilc^iito  (juiiy,  about  a  mile  in  It^ng^J 
extending  froiu  UiL' arskcnnl  to  tliu  Sacca  della  Misericwilia,!!! 
front  of  a  line  of  iniscmble  hotiwB  hnili  in  the  eonrK  of 
lajrt  sixty  or  ciglity  ya:»rs,  yc-t  alix-ady  tottering  to  their  rain j 
and  ui)t  le^  to  tiiid  tliat  tlie  principal  objet^t  iu  the  view  wlk 
tlibsu  boiiBce  (built  [tartly  in  front  and  pailly  nu  tho  raiotl 
tliii  aiirient  ]wbw*wi)  now  ettinniand  is  a  dt-ad  brick  wall,  i 
a  qtmrtor  of  a.  inilo  acroi^t  the  water,  interrupted  only  by  a 
of  white  lodj^  the  fheerfiihiusa  of  wbinh  prospciit  ibu4 
hanooi)   by  hiH  liiidiiig  that    tliis  wall  cnclo^^  the  prii 
public  cemetery  of  Venice;     He  niay,  jwrhup?^  marvel 
few  luuiuunte  at  the  eingnlar  taste  of  tlie  old  Venetians  io' 
ing  their  ]>leaiimTe  under  a  ehnrchyard  wall:  button  furthS 
iu<juiry,  Uu  wilt  tliid  that  the  bniUUiig  on  the  inland,  like  llio 
on  the  shore,  h  reecnt,  that  it  stands  on  tlie  mina  nf 
Chwrch  of  St.  Cmtoforo  della  Pace ;  and  that  with  a  pini 
bocauae  unintended,   monJ,  the   modem    Venetians  have 
placed  the  Peace  of  the  Cliritit-lwju-er  by  the  Peaee  of 
and  wht-re  they  once  went,  iis  the  sun  set  daily,  to  their  pif 
uro,  now  go,  as  the  sna  sots  to  cacli  of  tliruii  fur  iivor,  lit  ll 
gravee. 

§  tn.  Yet  the  power  of  Xaturc  cannot  be  shoitencil  liv  ^^ 
foUj,  nor  liOT  l>cauty  altogethpr  saddened  by  the  iniecir,! 
man.    The  broad  tides  still  ebb  and  flow  brightly  about 
island  of  the  dead,  and  tho  liukod  eonehive  of  Ibe  Aljw  kw 
no  de<djnc  fnuii  their  oM  pro-oini nonce,  nor  Btoop  from  tliai 
golden  thmnes  in  the  circle  of  tho  horizon.     So  lovely  is  I 
eeene  still,  in  npite  of  all  its  injuries,  that  wo  shall  find  dB 
eelves  drawn  there  again  und  again  at  e\-ciiing  ont  of  tlie  ui 
row  camds  ami  streets  of  the  eity,  to  watch  the  wreath*  of  (ll 
sca-mit'ts  weaving  thcnwelves  like  mourning  veils  arxjinvl  dn 
monntains  far  away,  i^vd  Ufetcn  to  the  gi-ecn  waves  as  Uilm'  ^^''' 
uiui  high  along  tUts  wmctcv^  fcWm. 

§  IV.  But  it  is  TOovu'mg  w*v;  •-  'Sft Vsofc  Ts.V-a.t&i  ?«»?%•«« 
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po  at  Harimo,  and  our  1>r>at  Elioots  swiftly  from  bcnc-atli  tlio 
bridge  of  Venice,  juid  brings  us  out  Jnto  tlio  open  eca  and 


Ay. 


The  pore  <!umnli  of  cloud  lie  erowdod  nnd  Iciinbg  against 
sue  aiiotlicr,  rank  b<!_v<^nd  rank,  far  over  tlw  filiuiing  water,  each 
cut  away  at  ltd  foundation  by  a  level  line,  trenchant  aud  clear, 
^^'11  tbuy  filnk  to  the  horizon  like  a  flij^'hi  of  luarblu  sU:[ki,  ti.\(H.-pt 
^ftrlieru  thu  inount:iuis  iiioft  thftii,  and  uro  lost  in  them,  hai'rcd 
^Hicross  by  th«  grey  teiTjees  of  those  cloud  foundations,  and 
^^educcd  into  one  civstlcss  biuik  of  blue,  spotted  hero  and 
there  Trith  strange  fljd;es  of  wan,  aerial,  greenish  light,  strewed 
ipon  them  like  snow.  And  underneath  is  die  long  dark  line 
)f  the  mainland,  fringed  with  low  trees;  and  then  the  wide- 
raving  surface  of  the  burnished  lagoon  trembling  elowly,  and 
liaking  oDt  into  forked  baiidt;  of  lengthening  light  the  Imager 
Sf  the  towoi-s  of  f'lond  above.  To  ilie  north,  there  is  first  the 
'eat  cemetery  wall,  then  tlie  long  stray  buildings  of  Murano, 
id  the  island  viHages  beyond,  glittering  in  intense  emtalline 
pennilion,  like  r*  much  jewellery  scatteivd  on  n  mirror,  their 
)Wor8  [Kii^d  apparently  in  the  air  a  little  aliovo  the  horizon, 
id  Uieir  reflections,  as  sharp  and  vivid  and  sabfittuitial  as 
icmselvee,  thmwii  on  the  v!lc^anl.fy  between  tlieiri  and  the  eea. 
id  thus  the  villages  seem  standing  on  the  air;  and,  to  tiio 
there  is  a  ehister  of  ships  that  (teem  sailing  on  tho  land ; 
>r  tlic  san<iy  line  of  the  Lido  stretches  iteelf  between  us  aud 
lero,  and  we  can  eee  the  tall  white  sails  moving  beyond  it, 
jut  not  tho  sea,  only  there  is  a  Eonso  of  tho  great  sea  being 
]dc«d  there,  and  a  solemn  strength  of  gleaming  light  in  sky 

T.  TJie  most  discordant  fcatnre  in  the  whole  scene  is  the 

iond  which  iiovere  above  the  ghisB  furnaces  of  Murano  ;  but 

liifl  we  may  not  regret,  as  it  is  one  of  the  la:St  signs  left  of 

^uman  cxei-tion  ainong  the  niinouft  vilhiges  which  sorround  na. 

Bilent  gliding  of  the  goiiilola  brings  it  nearer  to  ns  every 

loniont ;  we  pass  tlie  eeinctorv.  and  a  dee\>  aea.M,!\\w«\'3\.  "«VvS.v ' 

tparsles  it  from  Mimiio,  aiul   finally  ct\Ict  a  -BavtviVJ  Niiiwx 

31^  wjtb  a  pav&il  footjwtb  on  eaeh  eiiXe,  nufecti  v\«W5  «  "  ' 
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fcot  nboTc  the  canal,  aixl  foniitii^  a  kind  of  qnay  bct«'ccBl 
wiifer  iind  the  doors  of  the  housea     These  latter  are,  f'irilN 
mo&t  part,  low,  but  bnilt  with  massy  doors  and  wiiiduwi 
marble  or  Utrian  etoiie,  sqitftrfrsi-t  and  Iwirrcd  with  iron: 
iii^  evidently  once  of  no  muan  order,  though  now  iuh&b 
imly  by  the  poor.     Uere  and  there  an  ogee  window 
fourteenth  century,  or  a  doorway  deeply  enriclied  with 
mouldings,  ehows  itself  in  the  inid&t  of  more  ordinary  fe 
and  Bcveml  houses,  consieting  of  one  story  only  cariied  > 
square  pillnnt,  forming  a  tthort  arcade  alou^  the  quay, 
windows  RHPtaincd  on  shafts  of  red  Vorona  marble,  of  i 
pi-aec  and  dolicacy.     All  now  in  vain  :    little  care  is 
tlicir  dclicjtey  or  grace  among  the  i-ough  fifeliermeu  satinlca^ 
on  the  quay  with  their  jackets  hanging  lout>e  from  thcu'i 
dcr&,  JTickot  ami  eap  and  hair  all  of  the  same  dark-<;;reeui£ 
gmy.     But  then,'' Ik  Koine  life  in  the  scene,  more  tlian  i&  i 
!n  Venice :  the  women  are  ektitig  at  Ihoir  doors  knitting  bn 
and  \*arioii3  workmen  of  the  gJaaa-houses  sifting  gkss  dust  i 
tlie  piiveiiient,  and  strange  criee  couiiog  from  one  side  i 
canal  to  the  other,  aud  ringing  fur  along  the  crowded 
from  rcndere  of  ligs  and  gra]Ki(s  &nd  goni'ds  and  eht 
erioa  partly  (low;riptive  of  the  eataldtw  in  question,  hu 
speraed  with  others  of  a  character  unintelligible  in  proj 
to  their  violeoee,  aud  fortunately  eo  if  we  may  judge  liyai 
tence  which  is  steneiHed  in  black,  within  a  garlaiidi 
whitewaelied  walls  of  ueai'ly  every  otlier  houfic  in  thei 
tut  wliieh,  how  often  soever  written,  no  ono  eeeias  to  reg 
"  iJuiitunime  non  piii.     Lodate  Gesuu" 

§  V].  We  puBli  our  way  on  i>ctwccn  largo  Imrgcfi  laileni 
fresh  water  from  Fnsina.  in  roniid  white  tubs  seven  feet . 
and  eompliciited  boats  fnll  of  all  manner  of  net*  that 
tlieyconid   never  be  disentangled,  hanging  from  their  m 
and  over  their  eides  ;  and  presently  pass  under  a  bridge 
tiie  lion  of  St.  Murk  on  its  ni-ehivolt,  and  another  on  a  p'!" 
at  the  end  of  the  parapet,  a  hidiII  red  lion  with  nuinhuf 
puppy  in  his  face,  louVin^  'j'iv;u\\\'s]  ^■^  \vA<i  the  air  (in 
we  jjia^  note  tlial,  nwitcaii  oi  iwiS\\w*,\\\4.  -wwv^  ■«»;« 
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witli  hair,  and  in  bcvokiI  other  points  the  manner  of  liia  geiilp- 
lurc  ia  not  uninteresting).  Presently  the  canal  turns  a  little  to 
the  left,  and  thereupon  Incomes  moi-c  quiet,  the  main  bustle  uf 
tlm  wiiter-etreet  being  usually  confined  to  tUe  tin^t  Krmiglifc 
much  of  it,  some  qu.'U'ter  of  a  mile  long,  the  Chraiii^ide  of 
Sliinuio.  Wc  ]KiSfiacunf;idonxhIoelHirelion  the  loft,  St.  Pietiv*, 
ttu-i  a  litile  wpmre  opposite  to  it  with  a  few  acacia  trees,  and 
then  find  our  hoat  Buddenlj  seized  by  a  strong  green  eddy,  and 
whirle<l  into  the  ti'.le-way  of  ono  of  the  main  ehaiineU  of  the 
lagoon,  which  divider  the  tovra  of  Marano  into  two  |>art8  by  a 
deep  stream  some  lifty  yiu-ds  over,  crossed  only  by  one  wooden 
bridge.  We  let  oureolve*  drift  wine  way  down  the  current,^! 
looking:  at  the  low  line  of  cottages  on  tlie  other  side  of  it, 
hardly  knowing  if  there  be  more  checrfnlnc«e  or  melancholy 
in  the  way  the  suntOiinc  glows  on  their  ruinous  but  while- 
wuidied  walls,  and  sparklea  on  the  rushing  of  the  green  water 
ly  tile  gra£.s-gro^^'a  i|uay.  It  needs  a  strung  stroke  of  the  oar 
bring  im  into  tlie  mouth  of  another  quiet  canal  on  tlio  farther 
ijde  of  the  ride- way,  and  wc  are  still  soniowliat  giddy  when  we 
n  the  head  of  the  gondola  into  the  sand  on  the  lef  t-Iiand  ^idc 
f  Oiis  moL-e^ sluggish  stream,  and  land  tinder  the  east  end  of 
e  Church  of  San  Doiiato,  the  "  Matrioe"  or  "  Mother"  t-huroli 
f  Mui'ano. 

§  VII.  It  stands,  it  and  the  heavy  eam|Tanilo  detached  from 
t  a  few  yai*di*,  in  a  small  triangular  field  of  somewhat  fresher 
grass  than  is  usnal  riear  Venice,  traversed  by  a  ]>avod  walk 
with  green  mosaic  of  sliort  grass  between  the  rude  squares  of 
its  stones,  LouiuWl  on  one  side  l>y  niinons  garden  walls,  on 
lother  by  a  line  of  low  c<»ttages,  on  the  tliird,  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  by  the  slialluw  canal  from  whiclt  we  luive  just  landed, 
ear  the  point  of  the  triangular  space  is  a  simple  well,  hear- 
date  15U2  ;  in  its  -widest  part,  between  tlie  canal  and  ciun- 
lile,  is  a  four-square  hollow  pillar,  caeh  wdo  formed  by  a 
larato  slab  of  stone,  to  which  the  iron  hasps  are  still  attached 

ineo  secured  the  Venetian  standard. 
Tim  eatliedral  ifseJf  oceu])ics  the   noTtWnx  «v\i^  <A  "Ow 
\eldf  encumbered  with  niodeni  buildhigR,  Bm«!i  ow^Wavwi^"^ 
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chapels,  and  wastes  of  white  wall  with  blank  square  windows, 
and  itself  utterly  defaced  in  the  whole  body  of  it,  nothing 
but  the  apse  having  been  spared;  the  original  plan  is  only 
discoverable  by  careful  examination,  and  even  then  but  par- 
tially. The  whole  impression  and  effect  of  the  building  are 
irretrievably  lost,  but  the  fragments  of  it  are  still  most  pre- 
cious. 

We  must  first  briefly  state  what  is  known  of  its  history. 

§  Tin.  The  legends  of  the  Romish  Church,  though  gener- 
ally more  insipid  and  less  varied  than  those  of  Paganism,  de- 
serve audience  from  us  on  this  ground,  if  on  no  otlier,  that 
they  have  one?  been  sincerely  believed  by  good  men,  and  have 
had  no  ineffective  agency  in  the  foundation  of  the   existent 
European  mind.     The  reader  must  not  therefore  accuse  me  of 
trifling,  when  I  record  for  him  the  first  piece  of  information  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the  cathedral  of  Murano: 
namely,  that  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  being  overtaken  by 
a  storm  on  the  Adriatic,  vowed,  if  he  were  preserved,  to  build 
and  dedicate  a  church  to  the  Virgin,  in  whatever  place  might 
be  most  pleasing  to  her ;  that  the  storm  thereupon  abated ;  and 
the  Virgin  appearing  to  Otho  in  a  dream  showed  him,  covered 
with  red  lilies,  that  very  triangular  field  on  which  we  were  but 
now  standing,  amidst  the  ragged  weeds  and  shattered  pavement. 
The  emperor  obeyed  the  vision ;  and  the  church  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  August,  957.  '' 

§  IX.  Whatever  degree  of  credence  we  may  feel  disposed 
to  attach  to  this  piece  of  history,  there  is  no  question  that  a 
church  was  built  on  this  spot  before  the  close  of  the  tenth 
ccntur}' :  since  in  the  year  999  we  find  the  incumbent  of  the 
Basilica  (note  this  word,  it  is  of  some  importance)  di  Santa 
Maria  Plebania  di  Murano  taking  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Altinat  church,  and  engaging  at  the  same  time 
to  give  the  said  bishop  his  dinner  on  the  Domenica  in  Albis, 
when  the  prelate  held  a  confirmation  in  the  mother  church,  as 
it  was  then  commonly  called,  of  Murano.  From  this  period, 
for  more  than  a  century,  I  caiv  "EvtvA  t\o  ttwiTda  of  any  altera- 
tions  made  in  the  fabric  oi  tA\e  eAmT<i\\,Vat  "OB&tft  wi'*,  -*<£t^ 
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'till  fletaUs  of  tJie  finarroleuhich  arose  between  its  inoiimltotits 
kud  tliuse  uf  Sail  8t«faiiu,  San  C'ipriaiio.  San  Salvatoi'e,  mid 
lie  other  clmrcbo  of  Muniiio,  touching  tliu  Uue  dbedieneo 
ttrhicli  flieir  \vm  nnmeivms  or  less  ancient  brotherhoods  owed 
to  Sl.  Marv's. 

Thiisii;  (iilTwroncws  sevin  to  have  liueu  ix-Jiuwud  at  the  elf«- 
tiou  of  every  now  abbot  by  each  of  the  frattfrnitics,  ajid  innet 
h*vo  l>e*!U  growing  serious  when  the  patriarch  of  Gnido,  Henry 
DmhIoIo,  interfered  in  1103,  and,  in  order  to  seal  a  peace  be- 
tweca  tlio  twoprinoipal  opiKments,  oi-dered  that  tbe  abbot  of 
8t  Stephous  should  be  pj'eeeut  at  Uie  fen-ice  in  St.  Mary's  on 
ll»  uight  of  the  Kpiphany,  and  that  the  abbot  of  St.  3fary'g 
should  viijit  him  of  St.  Stephen'**  ou  St.  Stcjihen's  day;  and 
lliM  then  tlie  two  abbota  ''  [*houlii  ent  apples  :ind  drink  good 
together,  in  peace  and  charity."  * 
■§  X.  rint  even  this  kindly  o-fFort  seems  to  have  Ix-cn  with- 
|WBsult:  the  irritated  pride  of  the  antagonists  remained  un- 
ited by  the  lo^'c-feast  of  St.  Stepheu'a  day  ;  and  the  bi-eacli 
iitinned  lo  widen  until  tlio  abbot  of  St.  MaryV  obtained  a 
iidy  aeecatiion  to  iiis  anthority  In  tlie  year  1125.  The  Doge 
enico  Miehcle,  having  in  the  second  cmsadc  secnred  such 
itial  advantages  for  rhe  Vonetiana  n»  might  well  coun- 
ice  the  loss  of  part  of  their  trade  with  the  East, 
mod  his  bucooshcs  by  obtaining  jMieswsjinn  in  Cophalonia 
the  hwly  of  St.  Donato,  bishoj)  of  Eniti-a  ;  wliifli  trensni-e 
W  having  presentefl  oti  his  return  to  the  Murano  basilica,  that 
diureh  was  theuccforwai-d  called  th<>  chnrch  of  Sta.  Mm-j  and 
Donato.  Kor  wastliG  body  of  the  eaint  its  only  aoqnisition  : 
^t.  DonatoV  principal  aeltievonient  had  Ixten  the  destruction  of 
itcrrilde  dr.igun  in  K|iinis ;  Miidiele  brought  hoiue  iho  btines 
Htiiti  dragon  a^  well  as  of  the  suint ;  the  latter  were  put  in  a 
Hple  BoroophagitB,  and  the  former  hung  up  over  the  high  altar. 

pi. 


\"  Mela,  c  ImuTi  vino.  Con  pace  «  carilfl."    JII(>tDori«>  Sloriclie  tk*'  VeaoU 
c  Beooiitli,  (li  Jiicoe>o  Filliul  (Puduii,  1811).  lum.  Ul.  ca^  ^.    ?<n< 
itpK  In  Uiu  i:lim(;fi  of  U)«  uhhttt'a  cli«r.  llicrovftssonu:  octoVV  xv^i^wwi* 
.  dir  vftse  of  SalomoD'ii  Soag:  '•  Slay  me  wiUi  fiftgonfc,  catKAot\  vft'i-wV^ 
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§  XI.  But  the  clergy  of  St.  Stefano  were  indomitable.  At 
the  very  momeut  when  their  adversaries  had  received  this  for- 
midable accession  of  strength,  they  had  the  audacity  "  ad  onta 
de'  replicati  giuramenti,  e  dell'  inveterata  consuetndine,"  *  to 
refuse  to  continue  in  the  obedience  which  they  had  vowed  to 
their  mother  church.  The  matter  was  tried  in  a  provincial 
eouucil ;  the  votaries  of  St.  Stephen  were  condemned,  and  re- 
mained quiet  for  about  twenty  years,  in  wholesome  dread  of 
the  authority  conferred  on  the  abbot  of  St.  Donato,  by  the 
Pope's  legate,  to  suspend  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  island  from 
their  office  if  they  refused  submission.  In  1172,  however,  they 
appealed  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  were  condemned  again : 
and  we  find  the  struggle  renewed  at  every  promising  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  course  of  the  13th  and  13th  centaries ;  un- 
til at  last,  finding  St.  Donato  and  the  dragon  together  too 
strong  for  him,  the  abbot  of  St.  Stefano  "  discovered  "  in  his 
church  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  martyrs  at  once! — a  dis- 
covery, it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  some  sort  equivalent  in  those 
days  to  that  of  California  in  ours.  The  inscription,  however, 
on  the  fagade  of  the  church,  recorded  it  with  quiet  dignity : — 
*'  McccLxxrv.  a  di  xiv.  di  Aprile.  Furono  trovati  neUapresente 
chiesa  del  protomartire  San  Stefano,  dneeento  e  piii  corpi  de' 
Sauti  Martiri,  dal  Ten.  Prete  Matteo  Fradello,  piovano  della 
ehiesa."  +  Comer,  who  gives  this  inscription,  which  no  longer 
exists,  goes  on  to  explain  with  infinite  gravity,  that  the  bodies 
in  question, "  being  of  infantile  form  and  stature,  are  reported 
by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  those  fortunate  innocents  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  King  Herod ;  but  that  when,  or  by 
whom,  the  church  was  enriched  with  so  vast  a  treasure,  is  not 
manifested  by  any  docimient."  ^ 

*  Sotizie  Storiche  delle  Chiese  di  Venezia,  illustrate  da  Flaminio  Cor- 
ner (Padua,  1758),  p.  CIS. 

\  "On  the  14lh  day  of  April,  1374,  there  were  found,  in  this  church 
of  the    first   martyr  St.  Slefano,  two  hundred   and  more  bodies  of  holy 
mnrtyrs,    by   the   venerable  pt\eal,  TlaUiisTj  Yr^eUo,   incumbent  of  the 
church." 

i  Notizie  StoricUe,  p.  620. 
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Tlie  isBUO  of  the  stnigglo  is  not  to  onr  prosoTit  pnr- 

poeu.    We  liave  aln-Mdy  amvcd  at  tlio  fuurtHciitlt  century 

TPithont  (indin^y  record  of  aiiy  clTort  miule  by  the  clergy  of  St. 

tay\  to  mfiintain  tlioir  inflnence  by  i*storinfi;  or  licantifying 

;lieir  bjy»nic:i ;  wbicli  is  tlm  only  ]M>int  at  present  of  iijipor- 

,ce  to  ne.     That  great  alterations  were  made  in  it  at  tlio  tlmo 

of  t!io  aequisition  of  thu  body  cf  Bt.  Boimto  is  lioirevur  liigbly 

pivibjiblL*,  the  iiioaiic  piivmni'iit  of  the  ititcriiir,  wbieh  bcairs  ita 

,tc  inBcriboil,  lliO,  hoini?  prubably  the  last  of  the  additions. 

believe  that  no  part  of  tbtr  ancient  church  can  be  shown  to 

of  more  recent,  date  thun  this  ;  mid  I  sliall  not  occupy  the 

ftder^s  time  by  any  inquiry  rcspectiDj;  tbo  epochs  or  anthom 

the  dcfttnietivc  modem   rcstoraiiotip;  the  wreck  of  the  oM 

'abric*  bivukin^  out  beneath  them  hero  mid  there,  is  generally 

iatingnishable  from  them  at  a  glance;  and  it  is  enough  for 

lljc  i-eador  to  know  that  none  of  tlifse  tndv  ancient  fr.ijnueiits 

'can  be  assigned  to  a  more  recent  date  tliau  1 140,  and  that  toiiio 

of  thoni  may  with  prabability  bo  looked  nj)on  as  remains  of 

lO  fihell  of  thu  fir-'t  church,  erected  in  the  course  of  the  latter 

f  of  the  tenth  century.     Wesliull  perhopsobtnin  Rome  fiir- 

tber  reason  for  this  belief  as  wc  examine  thcso  remains  tliem- 

Ircs, 

§  xui.  Of  (he  body  of  tbe  olmrcTi,  imhappily.  they  are  few 
nd  obi^iire ;  but  the  general  form  and  extent  of  the  building, 
shown  in  the  plan,  I*!al<i  I.  iig.  2,  are  determined,  first,  hy 
s  lire:id[li  of  t]w  miinjtired  cast  end  n  k;  BtTOinlly,  by  some 
■mains  of  the  originjd  biinkwork  of  the  clerestory,  and  in  all 
robability  of  the  side  walls  ulso.  though  thcui  have  been  re- 
heed  ;  and  finally  by  the  scrioa  of  na^*c  shafts,  wliieli  arc  filil! 
rfcct.  Tho  doon*  a  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  in  their  orrgi- 
ifll  positions ;  there  must  of  course  have  been  silways,  as  now, 
nneipal  entranoc  nt  tho  west  end.  The  ground  plan  is  com- 
.  like  that  of  Torccllo,  of  nave  and  aisles  only,  but  the 
ftlurestory  has  traneepts  extending  an  far  aa  thu  onter  wall  ot 
ho  aisles.  The  MjuiicirtMiJtir  n[we,  thrown  oul  iu  V-Xv^  *i*sftV'cfc  tA- 
0  tvi«/  end.  is  now  tfw  nJi/of  feature  of  iuiuTvjftVm  Ww  vNwyci^ 
'iiffft  tho  u:ivc  shafts   and  the  eastern    extrcuvaX-eft   ^^ 
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aisles,  outside,  are  also  portions  of  the  origioal  building ;  the 
latter  having  been  modernized  in  the  interior,  it  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  whether,  as  is  probable,  the  aisles  had  once  round 
ends  as  well  as  the  choir.  The  spaces  f  a  form  small  chapels, 
of  which  G  has  a  straight  terminal  wall  behind  its  altar,  and  f 
a  curved  one,  marked  by  the  dotted  line ;  the  partitions  which 
divide  these  chapels  from  the  presbytery  are  also  indicated  by 
dotted  lines,  being  modem  work. 

§  XIV.  The  plan  is  drawn  carefully  to  scale,  but  the  relation 
in  which  its  propoi-tions  are  disposed  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  the  eye.  The  width  of  the  nave  from  shaft  to  opposite 
shaft  is  32  feet  8  inches  ;  of  the  aisles,  from  the  shaft  to  the 
wall,  16  feet  2  inches,  or  allowing  2  inches  for  the  thickness  of 
the  modem  wainscot,  16  feet  4  inches,  half  the  breadth  of  the 
nave  exactly.  ■  The  intervals  between  the  shafts  are  exactly 
one  fourth  of  the  width  of  the  nave,  or  8  feet  2  inches,  and 
the  distance  between  the  great  piers  wjiich  form  the  pseudo- 
transept  is  24  feet  6  inches,  exactly  three  times  the  interval  of 
the  shafts.  So  the  four  distances  are  accurately  in.arithmetical 
proportion ;  i.e. 


Ft.    In. 

Interval  of  shafts 

. 

8      2 

Width  of  aisle     . 

. 

.       16     4 

Width  of  transept 

. 

.       24     6 

Width  of  nave     . 

, 

.       32     8 

The  shafts  average  5  feet  4  inches  in  circumference,  as  near 
the  base  as  they  can  be  got  at,  being  covered  with  wood ;  and 
the  broadest  sides  of  the  main  piers  are  4  feet  7  inches  wide, 
their  narrowest  sides  3  feet  6  inches.      The  distance  a  c  from 
the  outmost  angle  of  these  picre  to  the  beginning  of  the  curve 
of  the  apse  is  2o  feet,  and  from  that  point  the  apse  is  nearly 
scinieirenlar,  hut  it  is  so  encumbered  with  renaissance  fittings 
that  its  form  cannot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy.     It 
J8  roofed  by  a  concha,  or  semi-dome ;  and  the  external  arrange- 
ment- of  its  walla  provides  iov  tW  ssatuvW-j  ol  t\sja  dome  by 
What  ie,  in  fact,  a  system  otAjullTcssca  aa%'&^*itv^^^sxA?is,'TOiv\,i 
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ms  tliafc  of  any  of  tlie  nortlusni  cbiirclica,  althongh  the  buttresses 

are  obtftnied  entirely  by  adaptations  of  the  Iloinan  aliaft  and 

ch,  the  lower  story  beiiij^'  funned  by  a  tliiek  nuu»  of  wall 

(i^htyueU  hy  urdiuary  iseiuiyircular  ruuiid-huaded  iiidics,  Uko 

ioee  used  so  extensively  aftorwai-Us  in  renaissanco  aroliitoo-' 

turoj  each  niclic  flanked  by  n  pair  of  aliafts  fitaniHng  clfiar  of  . 

wall,  and  Iwarin^  dwjily  iiumlded  andiori  tlirown  over  tlio 
iich&  The  wall  with  its  pilhirs  thus  fomiB  a  scries  of  massy 
juttix'ssw}  ()i»  seen  iu  the  gryiiiid  j>lMn).  on  tho  top  of  wliich  is 
i^aii  open  gallery,  baeked  by  a  lUiniRH-  wail,  aiid  roufed  by  aaiilies 
^Iu*n  sliaftit  aj'c  act  above  the  paiiis  of  shafts  below.  On  tJio 
ids  uf  tliL'Ku  arehes  refits  the  roof.  We  have.  tliDrefurcf.  e.\- 
arnally  u  hept!i4»<jii!d  apse,  chielly  of  muj^h  and  wtninion  brick, 
>nly  wit}!  niarMo  fihafts  and  a  few  marble  ornaments;  bnt  for 
at  very  reiwon  all  tlie  more  interesting,  because  it  shows  us 
rhat  may  be  done,  and  what  was  done,  with  inaterlalB  such  uh 
li-o  now  at  our  own  eonimand  ;  and  boeanse  in  its  proportions, 
and  ID  the  nm  of  the  few  omamciitB  it  pofisnssf*,  it  displays  a 
^^clicK-ir*  of  fooling  rpTidcred  doubly  notable  by  the  rongbnoss 
^nf  the  work  in  wbk-b  hivv!*  ^o  fiibtle  ai-e  olworvcd,  and  with 
^Bnrhich  80  thoiiglitful  ornamentation  le  a(<»ociiited. 
^^  ^'  XV.  Fii-st,  for  its  (iroporrions :  I  ehidl  have  occasion  iu 
jChnpter  V,  to  dwell  at  some  Ion<;th  on  the  peculiar  subtlety  of 
he  early  Venetian  perception  for  ratios  of  ningnitndc ;  the 
clations  of  the  sides  of  thishepta^oniil  apse  supply  one  of  rlie 
iwt  and  moPt  curions  instanees  of  it.  The  propoiiions  above 
JTen  of  the  nave  and  aisles  raigrht  have  been  dictated  by  a 
ero  hive  of  miilhcuKitifiil  prcfision ;  bfit  those  of  the  »])*» 
lid  only  have  resulted  from  a  tnie  love  of  hannouy. 
In  fig.  fi,  Plate  I.  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  chnrch  is 
ivon  on  a  lai^c  scale,  showing  tbsit;  itrt  seven  cxtcnin!  sides  nrc 
anjrcd  on  a  line  less  than  a  scrnicircle,  so  that  if  the  figure 
run  completed,  It  would  have  sixteen  sides;  and  it  -will  be 
b'btervcd  also,  that  the  seven  sides  are  ari-anged  in  four  nug* 
lihidcR,  the  wida^t  Ix-in;;  the  eentml  one.  TUe,  Ww^-«wV\». 
u  niiieli  m/m  an»y,  that  tiiv  mcaRurt-s  o^  t\\c  va A\cft  "ax^ "w^ 
)fty  agccriHlttahiv,  bnt  tltoso  of    Uio   pVmtU  o^  -wVv^^ 
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stand,  which  is  nearly  uninjured,  may  be  obtained  accnrately. 
This  plinth  is  indicated  by  the  opea  line  in  the  groond  plan, 
and  its  sides  measure  reBpectively : 


Ist.  a  J  in  plan 
3nd.  he      , 
3rd.  c  (^      . 

4tli.  d  e  (central) 
5th.  ef      . 
6th./ ^      . 
7th.  gh      . 


§  XTi.  !Now  observe  what  snbtle  feeling  is  indicated  hy  tbia 
delicacy  of  proportion.  How  fine  must  the  perceptions  of 
gnice  have  been  in  those  builders  who  could  not  be  content 
without  sojiie  change  between  the  second  and  third,  the  fifth 
and  eisth  terms  of  proportion,  such  as  shonld  oppose  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  its  cadence,  and  yet  were  content  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  two  inches  on  a  breadth  of  seven  feet  and  a  half ! 
For  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  reader  will  think  the  curious 
lessening  of  the  third  and  fifth  arch  a  matter  of  accident,  and 
even  if  he  did  so,  I  shall  l>e  able  to  prove  to  him  hereafter  that 
it  w;is  not.  but  that  the  early  builders  were  always  desirous  of 
obtaining  some  alternate  proportion  of  this  kind.  The  rela- 
tion? of  the  numbers  are  not  easily  comprehended  in  the  form 
of  feet  and  inches,  but  it  wo  reduce  the  first  four  of  them  into 
inclios.  and  then  subtract  s<^me  constant  ntmiber,  suppose  75, 
from  them  all,  the  D?uiaindors  -t.  li>.  14,  19,  will  eidiibit  the 
nitio  of  pn^jx>nion  in  a  clearer,  though  exaggerated  form. 

^  xvH,  TiiO  jviirs  of  eiivular  spots  at  J,  (•,  */,  &e.,  on  the 
gn^uiul  pl.-iu  fig.  ti.  represoni  the  l>earing  shafts,  which  are  all 
I'l  solid  marble  as  well  as  their  (.iipitals.  Their  measures  aud 
various  otiior  jvinii-nlar?  ivt?.ix.VTi:;g  them  are  given  in  Appen- 
dix t'>.  "  .\j^jk*  ot  Munir.o:"  r.orv  I  on'y  wish  the  reader  to 
note  the  oolor:nir  of  ihoir  i:i:':::v"s.  T:;i.>so  of  the  two  single 
sh:if:>  ::i  r?io  ar.g.es  u  V-  :\tv  \vv,\  v^-.  i<_s:-^  v^^^l^  marble ;  tJie 
two  »o.\r  ]u:r^  .■-  au*?.  <;,  stv-  o".  \\  ..V -^  v.mvt"^;:^  \  \Naa "v<»s9.  c  -mAf 
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jire  ol  pnrplc,  and  d  and  i?  nro  of  vkito :  tlins  alternating  vnih 
li  otlio*  on  each  Ride ;  two  tvlutc  mocting  in  tlie  centi-e. 
Tow  obsei-ve,  t/u* purpU^  aijpUfth  are  all  Uft-  plmn;  the  xchtis 
fm  all  i[',-xifjjiuri-'i.  Fur  tliu  uld  builders  kiiuw  that  by  carving 
ho  purjilu  capiUts  ihoy  wuuld  liuvo  injured  tiiom  in  two  ways: 
irat,  tlicy  would  have  mixed  a  ecrUiiii  (iimntity  of  gi-ey  shadow 
rith  tlic  surfiieti  Jiue,  uiid  tiu  adidtonitod  thu  punty  uf  tho 
>lor;  secondly,  they  would  have  drawn  away  '-ho  thou^his 
Jill  thy  color,  and  prevunlvd  the  tuiiid  fi-oni  fixing  npon  it 
jr  t'ujoyiug  it,  by  thu  dogreo  of  iiitentioii  which  Uie  scidptiire 
would  have  required.  So  they  left  thoir  purple  capiUls  full 
btxxid  ntasges  of  cx^lor;  and  sculptured  the  white  uue«,  which 
irould  ollujrwise  liavo  btjuii  devoid  of  iiitortst. 

g  xviir.  But  the  feature  which  is  rnotit  to-  he  noted  i\\  this 
ia  a  band  of  omaiucnt,  which  niu*  round  it  like  a  silver 
die,  coiiiiiosed  of  sharp  wedges  of  marble,  pivcioiisly  inlaid, 
set  like  jewels  into  the  brickwork;  above  it  there  'a  au- 
rhorlxiud  of  triaugular  reuesswe  iu  tlio  hrielc6,of  nearly  einiiliir 
iajM>.  and  it.  8Cictii8  f<^[ually  etrange  that  all  thu  uiiu-bla^  should 
hiivc  fallfu  from  it,  or  that  it  should  havo  bo«n  ori^iinally 
PoBtitntc  of  thorn.  Tin;  reailcr  may  eliooso  his  hy]iothe5i*; 
jnt  there  is  quite  enough  left  to  iutei-est  ns  iu  the  lower  band, 
Hiich  is  fortunately  left  in  its  original  aUile,  as  Is  sufficiently 
proved  by  (ho  curious  niceties  in  the  arrangeinertt  of  its 
wlors.  whi'Oi  are  a.sKurcilly  to  lio  attributed  to  the  cure  of  tho 
irat  builder.  A  word  or  two,  in  the  liret  place,  rcfipccting  the 
IB  of  iH>loi*  at  his  disposal. 

§  XIX.  T  (^tilted  that  tlio  building  was,  for  the  most  part, 
junxiftcd  uf  yellow  brick.  This  yellow  ia  very  nearly  pure, 
)iuch  more  jx>eitive  and  somewhat  darker  tliau  that  of  our 
ilnglisli  light  brick,  and  the  material  of  the  brick  is  very  good 
id  liaiil,  looking,  in  places,  almost  vitrifieil,  antl  so  coniiiarit 
to  resemble  stone.  Togetlu'r  wii,h  tliie  brick  occui-a  another 
)f  ft  dwp  full  red,  and  more  jiorous  euhstanee,  which  is  used 
ir  diMMjration  chielly,  while  all  tlie  iwii-tii  i-cquinu(»;  feVw&.-^^K 
cornpoMcd  of  the  ycUoxv  brioV.  Bot\x  A.\\ew2  tt\aX'i:'P''^ft  v«s 
lm/oa»f/sA<fpeand  size  the  builder  r(M\vi\Wivi.,  «ivOwi«  "wj 
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cnrved  pieces  for  the  arclies,  or  flat  tiles  for  filling  the  tri- 
angles; and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  the  thicknras  of  the 
yellow  bricks  used  for  the  walls  varies  considerably,  from  two 
inches  to  four  ;  and  their  length  also,  some  of  the  larger  pieces 
used  in  important  positions  being  a  foot  and  a  half  long. 

With  these  two  kinds' of  brick,  the  builder  employed  five 
or  six  kiuds  of  marble :  pure  white,  and  white  veined  with  pur- 
ple ;  a  brecciated  marble  of  white  and  black ;  a  breceiated 
marble  of  white  and  deep  green  ;  another,  deep  red,  or  nearly 
of  the  color  of  Egyptian  porphyry ;  and  a  grey  and  black 
marble,  in  tine  layers. 

§  XX.  The  method  of  employing  these  materials  will  be 
understood  at  once  by  a  reference  to  the  opposite  plate  (Plate 
III.),  which  represents  two  portions  of  the  lower  band.  I 
could  not  succeed  iu  expressing  the  variation  and  chequering 
of  color  in  marble,  by  real  tints  in  the  print ;  and  have  been 
content,  therefore,  to  give  them  in  line  engraving.  -The  dif- 
ferent triangles  are,  altpgether,  of  ten  kinds  : 

a.  Pure  white  marble  with  sculptured  surface  (as  the  third  and  fifth 

in  the  upper  series  of  Plate  III.). 

b.  Cast  triangle  of  red  brick  with  a  sculptured  round-headed  piece  of 

white  marble  inlaid  (as  the  Urst  and  seventh  of  the  upper  series, 
Plate  III.). 

c.  A  plain  triangle  of  greenish  black  marble,  now  perhaps  consid- 

erably paler  in   color  than  when  first  employed  (as  the  second 
and  sixth  of  the  upper  series  of  Plate  III.), 

d.  Cast  red  brick  triangle,  with   a  diamond  inlaid  of  the    above- 

mentioned  black  marble  (as  tlie  fourth  in  the  upper  series  of 
Plate  III.). 

e.  Cast  while  brick,  with  an  inlaid  round-headed  piece  of  marble, 

variegated  with  black  and  yellow,  or  white  and  violet  (uot  seen 
in  the  plate). 

f.  Occurs  only  once,  a  ^een-veined  marble,  forming  the  upper  part 

of  the  triangle,  with  a  white  piece  below. 

g.  Occurs  only  once.     A  brecciated  marble  of  intense  black  and  pure 

white,  the  centre  of  the  lower  range  in  Plate  III. 
h.  Sculptured  white  marble  with  a  triangle  of  veined  purple  marble 
inserted  (as  tlie  first,  tljird,  fifth,  and  seventh  of  tlie  lower  range 
in  Plate  III.), 
i.    Vellow   or  white  maibAe  -veinei  wM'n.  -^vK^Xe,  V»»>  '^''^t  wrskA  and 
sixth  of  the  lower  range  \n  "PXata  \\1.>. 
k.  Pure  purple  marble,  not  at^-Q  ^»  ^^'^^  ' 
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g  xxi.  The  band,  tlien,  compowd  of  these  trionglce,  set 

to  CAcb  otiier  iu  varied  bat  not  irregular  rulattuiis,  is 

IW11,  like  a  ne<;l<Iiu-o  uf  precious  Btoiiet^,  rotiiid  thi;  apfc  luid 

tlic  ends  of  the  aaslee ;  each  eide  of  tJie  apee  taking,  of 

MmfBc,  as  Tunny  triangles  as  its  width  permits.     If  tlie  reader 

■will  look  back  to  ilic  iiicahiircfl  of  tliu  sides  of  the  apee,  given 

fore,  p.  42,  he  will  see  that  the  iiret  and  screnth  of  the 

riee,  being  mucli  narrower  than  the  rest,  cannot  take  so 

I'any  tiiaiigles  iu  their  baud.     Accordingly,  they  luive  only 

iix  yadi,  while   tlic  otlier  five  sides  have  seven.     Of   these 

iups  of  seven  triarigles  each,  that  used  for  the  thml  and 

h  sides  of  the  apgc  is  the  nppennnst  in  l*lat4;  III. ;  and  tliat 

for  tlic  centre  of  the  apse,  and  of  the  whole  series,  is  the 

wcnuost  in  the  same  plate ;  tha  jn'ece  of'  bl<u:k  and  whita 

rbU  bciriff  Wfed  to  emphasize  CAe  ccfiitv  c^f  tJte  chain,  exactly 

painter  would  'osc  a  d.irk  toueli  for  a  similar  purpose. 

3ucn.  And  now,  with  a  little  trouble,  we  can  set  l)efore  the 
or,  at  a  ^rlanoe,  tlie  arrangcinont  of  tlio  gronps  along  tho 
entire  extremity  of  the  chwrch. 

Tiiero  arc  thirteen  recesses,  indicative  of  thirteen  arches, 
sci>n  in  the  ground  plan,  tig.  S,  Plate  I.  Of  these,  the  secotid 
and  twelfth  nrehcs  rise  higher  thHii  the  rest;  so  high  as  to 
reak  the  decorated  bund ;  and  tlie  groujw  of  tnanglee  wo 
ve  to  enumerate  are,  therefore,  only  eleven  in  number ;  one 
abnvt!  each  of  tho  eleven  low  arches.  And  of  these  eleven, 
ibe  first  and  second,  tenth  and  eleventh,  are  at  the  ends  of  tho 
aiiiles ;  wliile  tho  third  to  the  ninth,  iiiclosive,  go  round  the 
Ipse.  Thns,  in  the  following  table,  the  nnmerals  indicate  tho 
['lace  of  each  entire  group  (counting  fro[u  the  sonlh  to  IJmj 
nonli  side  of  the  church,  or  from  left  to  right),  and  the  Icttere 
iiidicnto  tho  fipecios  of  triangle  of  whiclx  it  is  composed,  as 
dwcribed  in  the  list  given  above. 

8.   b.  1.  h.  g.  h.  i.  h, 

5.  K  c-  ft.  rt.  a.  c-  1).  7.  b.  c.  *.  d.  «.  c  h. 

4.   b.  ft.  b.  ds.  a.  e.  a.  6.  a.  c.  *.  «.  \>.  a-  t. 

^  }».  u.  h  A  b.  ^  a.  a.  \j.  e.  >».  »>  ^■ 

t  m.  b.  r.  \&.    <u  \».  c.  Vi. 

'•    -:  1\.    Vi.  a-  v..  ^  ^* 
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_^  The  central  group  is  put  first,  tlint  it  may  bo  ecen  hotr  til 
Bftoiies  ou  the  two  sides  of  the  apse  ansurcr  i'a<;K  other.  It  w) 
a  very  curious  fruak  U>  iiisort  the  triangle  e,  in  tlie  outtirmot 
pW»  but  one  of  both  ihu  fourth  ami  t-i^hlh  btUea  of  thu  apM 
an<l  in  Uio ooccrmoBt  but  tioo  in  thu  third  aiiil  ninth  ;  in  iiL'itlit 
ca^  having  any  balance  to  it  in  its  own  group,  and  thu  ru 
halancc  beini;  only  eitoeied  on  the  other  side  of  the  apHC,  wliid 
jc  iit  impoesible  that  any  one  t«])oiild  see  at  the  saine  tiim 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  curious  pieces  of  ay«tem  wIiieH  bo  ofta 
occur  in  mcditeval  work,  of  which  the  key  is  uuw  lost.  Tli 
groups  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  eorreqmud  neither  iu  nuui- 
hor  iiur  arnui^crncnt;  we  ^hall  presently  sec  why,  but 
ilml.  examine  more  closely  tlie  treatment  of  tlie  trianj^lea  then 
Bclveti,  and  the  nature  of  the  tloml  ^ulpturo  cniployod  ui 
them. 

§  xxni.  As  the  Rcale  f*i  Ptare  HI.  is  necessarily  small, 
have  given  three  of  the  sculptured  triangles  on  a  larger  bc-l 
ill  Plate  rV.  opposite.  Fig.  3  is  one  of  tlie  four  in  the  \o\ 
Bories  of  Plate  IV.,  and  tigs.  4  and  5  from  another  ^yrm\ 
Tbo  forms  of  the  trefoiJa  are  here  seen  more  clearly  ;  they,  ai 
all  the  other  portions  of  the  design,  are  thrown  out  tn  low 
flat  rolicf,  the  iiitcrmediiitc  spaces  being  cut  out  to  the  dept 
of  alwnt  a  (jnarttr  of  an  inch.  I  believe  these  vacant  spac 
were  originally  Ulled  wHth  a  black  oomjiosition,  which  is 
in  similiir  eculptures  at  St.  Mark's,  and  of  which  T  found 
remaiius  in  an  archjvolt  moulding  here,  though  not  in  tlio  ti 
angleiJ.  The  surface  of  the  whole  would  then  be  perfectlj 
smooth,  and  the  ornamental  form  relieved  by  a  ground  of 
grey ;  but,  even  though  tliis  ground  is  lost,  the  siTnplicity 
the  racthixl  insures  tlie  visibility  of  all  its  parts  at  the  nc 
sary  distance  (IT  or  18  foet),  and  the  qnaint  trefoils  have 
crispiicss  and  freshnc^  of  elTect  which  I  found  it  almost  m 
possible  to  render  in  a  drawing.  Is'or  let  U3  fail  to  note  i| 
passing  how  strangely  delightful  to  the  human  mind  the 
foil  fl/wnvB  isS.  VTe  have  it  here  repealed  five  or  six  huiidi 
times  in  the  space  of  a  few  >cATAfe,  waA.  -jftV  i-ijc  xvwit  weaiy 
[  it.     In  fact,  there  are  two  m^«Xwii\  lwVa\^  iix  ■Oaa  -wit*.  «,V( 
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unity,  the  other  that  of  the  seiiw  of  fulness  vnttx  order ;  ot 
ovui*y  p];ice  being  ui&taiitl)'  filled,  and  ^et  HUed  with  propriety 
and  euM,'j    thu  luavuii  do  nut  pUhJi  tiauli  ulhur,  iior  put  tliuiii-, 
eulrce  out  of  their  own  way,  smd  yet  whenever  tlicre  is 
vncant  epaec,  a  leaf  m  always  fcady  to  step  in  and  occupy  it. 

g  .\xiv.  I  said   the  ti-efuU  wan  five  or  six  liundretl  time 
rcpeate<],     It  is  bo,  but  observe,  it  is  hardly  ever  twice  of  tl 
eatue  Aize  ;  and  tliis  law  k  studloiwly  and  i-wjolntely  observed.! 
la  the  (sirvings  a  and  6  of  the  upper  aeries,  Plato  III.,  th^^ 
diuiiiiuciou  of  the  leaves  inij<ht  iudtied  Beem  merely  ropreecn- 
talivc  of  the  growtli  of  the  plant.     lint  look  at  itio  lower  :  tho'J 
triangles  of  inliiid  pur}ile  inarble  aro  made  niueh  more   iitiju'l/i 
cqnilateral  tlian  tho<so  of  white  marUe,  into  whose  centres  theyj 
arc  sec,  so  that  the  leaves  may  orintiimnJly  diinininh  in  aikc  aai 
the  ornament  dijseonds  at  the  sides.     The  reader  may  perhnpsi 
doubt  the  aeeuracy  of  the  drawiJi^  on  the  smaller  fee:de,  bnt  itr 
that  given  larger,  fig.  3,  Plate  IV.,  the  angles  are  all  moasorcd, 
and  thii  pur j^nix'J'ul  variation  of  widtli  iu  the  bonier  tliereforo 
ailmita  of  no  dispute."*     Itcinemher  how  alieolntcly  tlut*  prin- 
ciple is  ttuit  of  nature ;   the  same  lei^f  coiititinally  rcpealedJ 
but  never  twice  of  the  same  size.     Look  at  tlie  clover  nnder 
your  feet,  and  then  you  will  tee  what  this  Mnrano  builder 
meant,  and  tliat  he  wag  not  altogetlier  n  barbariiut. 

g  XXV.  Another  point  I  wisli  tho  reader  to  obpervc  is,  th 
importance  atracheil  to  cchi'  in  the  niiiiil  of  the  designer.' 
l^ote  especially— for  it  is  of  tlie  liijfhcst  iinportaiice  to  see  Im^ 
die  gw-at  ■prinfiiplo;;  of  art  nre  carried  ont  through  the  wlmlo 
building — that,  a«  only  tho  white  capitals  aro&culplui'edhclow^j 
only  tho  white  triangles  are  eeulpturnd  abovo.     ?so  colore 
triangle  is  touche<l  with  sculpture  ;  note  alwi,  that  in  the  twoj 
principal  groupa  of  tho  apse,  given  iu  Plato  III.,  the  centre  oi 
ihe  group  is  color,  not  wulpture,  ami  the  eye  is  ovideiitlj 

•  Tlie  Idtraiion  is  fiirtlj<Tr  cnnfirinHl  lijr  tho  singiiUw  v^tViuVVq^  \x^ '^ 
IkTonfttti  of  the  Riniill  fl])ff  w/jirh  encompasses  iW  \i\T\eT  iw.vtW'.     ^^  ^^^ 
inucJ)  n!tm>wfTat  the  butlam  (linn  .tl  Uie  sides,  mi  &«  V>  Tfccot'M  "^^^^ 
1  aal  breatii/t  in  the  lower  bonhr. 
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intended  to  l»e  drawr-  ns  nincli  to  the  chequers  of  the  frtone,  as| 
to  the  intrit-ftcio?  uf  rim   dii(ielHng.     It   will   Ije  noticed  aleoj 
how  much  mtjire  ptvi^jotui  llto  luwcr  6vrK&,  whiuh  ie  contral  in] 
tlie  uyne,  is  reudvred,  than  the  oik;  above  H  in  the  plata  wltitUil 
llaiikg  it :  Uiere  is  no  brick  in  the  lower  one,  aud  tliroc  kindg 
of  variegated  inaj-blo  arc  nsed  in  it,  whorc;ii>  ^he  npper  is  txtta- 
pwcd  nf  hv'iok,  iviih  bliielc  »nd  white  marble  only  ;  and   laKtly] 
— for  tliis  is  especiahy  delightful — ece  bow  the  workman  innd< 
his  chiwUing  tiu^r  where  it  -wm  to  go  with  die  varii^t 
marbles,  aud  used  a  bolder  pattern  w^itli  tlie  coarser  brick  and' 
dai-k  stone.     The  subtlety  and   perfection  of  aitistical  feeling^j 
ill  all  this  are  so  redundant,  t]iat  in  the  building  itself  the  t*ya^| 
can  rvst  ui»oii  this  w»UircHJ  cluiiti  with  llie  same  kind  of  di'tiglit 
tliat  it  has  in  a  piece  of  tlie  embroidery  of  Paul  Yeroueae. 

§  xxn.  Such  being  tlie  constraetion  of  the  lower  hnnd^ 
that  of  tho  upper  is  reinarfcahle  only  for  the  niriotis  change  Sr 
its    proportions,       TIio    two  are  ftej 
rated,  as   seen    in   the  little  woodcut 
_-_-_^^^^_^_  here  at  the  side,  by  a  string-eon  i 
/r7^^9^RHH%^  composed  of  two  layers  of  red  brickst^ 
■^  'of  which  the  nppermoet  projects  as  a 

cornice,  and  is  snfttained  by  an  intei 
mediate  cnnrsc  of  irregular  brarke.tfl 
olftained  by  setting  the  thick  yello* 
bricks  edgeways,  iu  the  manner  em 
nion  to  tliit*  day.     But   the  wall  above  is  carried  up  per])ei 
dicularly  fmni  this  pi*ojcctioii,  bo  that  the  whole  upjier  band  i 
advanced  to  the  thicknesfi  of  a  brick  over  the  lower  ono.    Tli 
result  of  this  i(S  of  course,  that  eacli  i»idc  of  tho  a(>se  is  fou 
or  five  inches  broader  al>ove  (ban  below  ;  so  tliat  the  sam 
number  of  triangles  which  filled  a  whole  side  of  the  I 
band,  leave  an  inch  or  two  blank  at  each  angle  in  the  npper. 
Tliis  would  have  looked  awkward,  if  there  had  been  the  lea*! 
appearance  of  its  ht^ing  an  accidental  error;  ao  tliat,  iu  ord 
to  Jniw  tho  eve  to  it.  and  show  that  it  h  done  on  purpose,  tho' 
'  vpper  (riangles  ai-c  ma<le  aViwt  V^o  mOivv*  Vvy^vwc  lUan  th 
lower  ouffi,  bo  as  to  be  mucV  i^oto  ^\^uv  v*-\«^-^ 
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'tdloctf  and  actually  tu  ^Qok  cQiitudii-rably  narrower,  tbougli  of 
tbu  sanm  widtli  at  tliu  Ixifie.    By  this  means  tUey  aro  made 

I  lighter  in  effect,  and  Biibordinated  to  the  richly  decorated  eencs 
bf  the  luwur  hurid,  and  ihi;  two  course;;,  instead  of  ropi'atiiig, 
buite  with  each  other,  aiid  become  a  hanuonionswhule. 
lu  order,  however,  to  make  still  moi-e  sure  tliat  tlus  differ- 
Eiice  in  the  height  of  tlie  triangles  should  not  escape  tlie  eye, 
knother  course  of  plain   bricl»  !»  added  ahovc  their  points, 
iuercaeing   the   width   of  the   baud   by  anuther   two  iiiehes. 
Tliero  aro  five  courses  of  hriekft  in  the  lower  bund,  and  it 
uieaenrea  1  ft.  0  in.  in  height:  there  are  seven  courses  iu  the 
upper  (of  which  aLx  fall  hetweou  tlie  triangles),  aud  it  mear 
^^ures   I  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  cseept  at  the  extremity  of  the 
^KtorT-hern  aisle,  where  for  fionie  niygtcrions  re&son  tlie  inter* 
^^mediate  cornice  is  sloped  npAvards  go  as  to  reduce  tlie  upper 
riaugles  to  the  &au)e  height  its  those  below.    And  here,  Hnidly, 
Jbserve  how  determined  the   builder  waa  that  the  one  series 
himid  not  he  a  more  iniiUdloii  of  the  other ;  ho  could  not  now 
naltc  them  at^nte  by  additiomd  height — so  he  hero,  and  here 
inly,  iuxo'rouseff  tfmr  btuen,  and  wu  have  seven  of  them  abov^ 
to  ftix  below. 

g  xxvn.  We  come  now  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  wliole  east  end,  tJie  arciiivolt  at  the  end  of  the  northern 
aialc. 

^It  was  above  statud,  that  the  band  of  triangles  was  broken 
y  two  higher  iirches  at  tliu  ends  of  the  aisles.     That,  however, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  apac  does  not  entirely  intcrnipt, 
^■t>nt  lifta  it,  and  thus  fonns  a  Tioautiful  and  curious  archivolt, 
^Wi-awn   opposite,  in  Plate  T.     Th&   upper  baud  of   trianglus 
^Biaimot  rise  togollier  with  the  lower,  aa  it  would  otherwise 
^B>realf  the  comieo  in-epan^d  to  reeeive  the  sucond  story  ;  and 
^BJie  curious  zig?:ag  witli  whidi  its  triangles  die  away  against  the 
^Kdea  of  the  arch,  exactly  lu  waves  break  upon  the  Bund,  Is  one 
^Hf  tlio  most  ennouB  features  in  the  stnieture. 
^H     It  will  bo  nUo  seen  that  there  is  a  new  ieatv^rft^t\  <!wfc\s^;H^, 
^BlQnt  of  tie  haiiA  jtsoli  wljen  it  turns  t\\c  arvV.    'VftttvsA  ^ 
^Kar/n^  f/icJ  hiich  j'lvjoctiug  between  ilio  ficu,\\*tu.veA.  ot  (:Mfl 
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«ton»^  reversed  trian^k-s  of  miirlue  arc  itwd^  inliiid  to  an  wpii 
depth  with  the  others  in  the  hnL-kwork,  but  projecting  iieyun 
llieiii  BO  ae  to  produce  a  dmrp  ditrk  line  of  zipmg  at  llu 
juiioiioiw.  Three  of  these  snppU*riioiirsrY  rfoiies  liiive  nah 
pily  folhTii  oat,  so  that  Jt  is  now  iiiipoeeible  U>  dcti-'rimut!  tli 
full  hfUTuoiiy  of  color  in  wUicJi  they  wore  originally  arrangi^ 
The  Dcntral  one,  oorrespondin^  to  thu  keyt^tune  in  a  cuttucd 
arch,  18,  however,  inort  fortunately  left,  with  two  hitcnd 
on  the  light  hand,  and  one  on  tho  left. 

g  xsTin.  Tlie  Iceyatone,  if  it  may  be  go  called,  is  of  wlii 
marble,  tlie  lateral  voxisw>in(  of  purple  ;  and  these  m*  the' 
colored  Btones  iu  the  whole  building  which  are  Bculptnit 
but  tliey  arc  BcuJptured  in  a  way  wliioli  more  fiatififn 
proves  that  the  principle  above  Ktnted  was  understood  hv' 
builders,  than   if  tliey  had  Iteeii  left  blank.     The  uhjet4,i 
Bcrvc,  wa«  to  make  tlic  arclurolt  oa  rich  as  poasihle ;  cigiitj 
the  whitfc  ficnlpture^d  marblcrs  wen;  URfii  upon  it  in  jnxtipn 
tion,     TIad  tlie  purple  marbles  Iieen  left  altogethor  plain.  On 
would  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  elaboration  of 
rest.     It  bcieainy  necL'K<ary  to  tonch  them  with  Bculptnre  asl 
mere  siifn  of  earefulnest!  nnd  finish,  but  at;  tho  saine  time 
stroying  their  colored  surface  as  little  as  possible.     77w 
fTMwi  M  merely  ouUin^l  irjx>n  thent  fptth  a  Jiu'^  inci«um,u\ 
it  had  been  etclied  out  on  tlicir  siirfatre  preparatory  to 
carved.     In  two  of  them  it  is  comj^oscd  merely  of  thrw 
centric  lines.  puiiLlIel  with  tho  sides  of  thotnanj^le;  inthctlaJ 
it  is  a  wreath  o£  beant;iful  desij^u,  which  I   havB  drawn 
lai^r  size  in  fig.  2,  Plate  V.,  titat  tho  reader  jimy  ax 
completely  the  snrfufio  is  left  unde?troyed  Tiy  the  dt-lieat* 
eiHionft  of  the  chisel,  and  may  coinpai-e  the  method  of  wnrHii 
with  that  cmploTCti  on  the  white  atones,  two  of  whidi 
given  in  that  plate,  figs.  4  and  5.     The  keystone,  of  whidii 
liave  not  yet  spoken,  is  the  only  white  stone  worked  witb 
light   incision ;    its  design  not  being  cajiable  of  the  kia,dj 
worliirmnship   given  lo  iVq  "C^tjiraV  oTWMneiits,  and 
cU}icr  to  be  carv'ed  in  com^'^cxp,  "rv'\\>:.^  w  V\\.»&'«ft?w!i'' 


is  given  at 
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ide  of  the  cvosR  nro,  ne;  wc  sliall  sec  in  the  iiftli  Chapter,  con- 

itantly  employed  on  the  keystoTies  of  Bjxantino  areUos. 

§  XXIX.  AVe  must  not  pa.-as  without  notice  the  grey  and 
n  pieces  of  inarblo   inuartod   at  thu  (tanks  of  the   arch. 

•'or,  ohservo,  tliero  was  u  difScuIty  in  p^ettiug  the  fomiR  of  tlid 
lrian;^lc  into  an;v'thin^  like  recomiiliation  at  this  point,  and  a 
nieditevjil  artijit  idwa;)'6  delights  in  a  diiHcuUy ;  inet&id  of  con- 

ealing  it,  he  boaels  of  it;  and  jnst  as  we  saw  above  that  ho 
directed  the  eye  to  the  difficnlty  of  filling  the  expiinded  sides 
of  the  npper  bitnd  by  elongating  his  tnanglej-.  so  here,  having 

I  to  put  in  a  piece  of  stone  of  awkward  shape,  he  makes  that 
very  stone  the  most  conspiouoiis  in  the  whole  arch,  on  hoth 
tides,  by  nsing  in  one  cise  a  daik,  eohi  gi-ey  ;  in  the  otlier  a 
vigoruus  green,  opposed  to  the  warm  red  and  pnrple  and  wliito 
of  thft  stones  atiove  and  beside  it.     The  green  and  white  piece 
nn  the  riglit  is  of  a  marble,  as  fax  ns  I  know,  cx(-*^edingly  rare. 
,     I  at  "first  thought  the  wlute  fragments  were  inlaid,  8o  eharply 
^Bbre  they  defined  upon  their  gronnd,     Tliey  are  indeed  inlaid, 
^^Hit  I  believTi  it  i«  by  natnt-e  ;  and  tluiJ  the  etone  is  a  caleiireona 
^^breccia  of  great  niineralogitsil  interest.     The  white  spots  arc 
^■ttf  singular  vahic  in  giving  piqnaney  to  the  whole  range  of 
^inore  delicite  transitional  hnoa  above.     The  effoet  of  the  whole 
IS,  however,  genei-ally  injured  bj  the  loss  of  the  throe  Ui-ge 
triangles  above.    I  have  no  doubt  they  were  pnrple,  like  those 
whirh  remain,  and  fliat  the  wliole  arch  was  thus  one  zone  of 
white,  relieved  on  a  purple  gi*ound,  encircled  by  tJie  scarlet 
comiceB  of  brick,  and  the  whole  chord  of  color  contrafltod 
t|ij  tlie  two  prec'iona  fragments  of  grey  and  green  at  oithor 
3e. 
§  XXX.  Tlie  two  pieeeaof  carved  stone  inserted  at  each  sido 
tlic  art^h.  as  seen  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  T.,  are  of  diJferent 
I'orkmanship  from  tlto  rest. ;  they  do  not  match  each  other,  and 
turm  |>3rt  of  the  evidence  which  proves  t}iat  portions  of  the 
jnreh  had  betTi  hruiiglit  fnun  the  mainland.     One  bearean 
fiaerij^tion,  whieh,  aa  its  antiquity  is  »)nfirmM,  ^^-^  ftvc  ?StvK\(c^ 
sne»«  of  its  htroi^s,  T  xras  much  gra\*ifieOL  >>if  t\fiX.  'Ww%^?,' 
read;  hut  M,  Laxari,  tLo  intcUigent  a\\t\vor  ol  '&w 
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and  best  Tenetiau  guide,  with  better  skill,  has  given  as  much 
of  it  as  remaiuB,  thus : 

•V        3@S(i^A^3IE@D@gli!3S'r!^3@IISI3Y@I^TIIISSTlEI?AlFaDR!l&S'? 

I  have  printed  the  letters  as  they  are  placed  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reading  such  legends  when  the  letters,  thus  thrown 
into  one  heap,  are  themselves  of  strange  forms,  and  half  worn 
away ;  any  gaps  which  at  aU  occur  between  them  coming  ia 
the  wrong  places.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  read- 
ing of  this  fragment : — "  T  .  .  .  Sanete  Marie  Domini 
Genetricis  et  beati  Estefani  martin  ego  indignus  et  peccator 
Domenicus  T."  On  tliese  two  initial  and  final  T's,  expand- 
ing one  into  Tempium,  the  other  into  TorceUanus,-  M.  Lazari 
founds  an  ingenious  conjecture  that  the  inscription  records  the 
elevation  of  the  church  under  a  certain  bishop  Dominic  of 
Torcello  (named  in  the  Altinat  Chronicle),  who  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  If  this  were  so,  as  the 
inscription  occurs  broken  oflf  on  a  fragment  inserted  scomfnlly 
in  the  present  edifice,  this  edifice  must  be  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy,  worked  with  fragments  token  from  the  ruins  of  that 
built  in  the  ninth.  The  two  T's  are,  however,  hardly  a  founda- 
tion large  enough  to  build  the  church  upon,  a  hundred  years 
before  the  date  assigned  to  it  both  by  history  and  tradition 
(see  above,  §  vin.) :  and  the  reader  has  yet  to  be  made  awaro 
of  the  principal  fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

§  XXXI.  Above  the  first  story  of  the  apse  mna,  as  he  knows 
already,  a  gallery  under  open  arches,  protected  by  a  light 
ibalustrade.  This  balustrade  is  worked  on  the  outside  with 
mouldings,  of  which  I  shall  only  say  at  present  that  they  are 
of  exactly  the  same  school  as  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
the  existing  church.  But  the  great  horizontal  pieces  of  stone 
which  form  the  top  of  this  balustrade  are  fragments  of  an 
older  building  turned  ins\Ae  ow't.  The^  are  covered  with 
eculptaree  on  the  back,  on\^  lo  \)e  s^cu  ^^'i  wc««v'C\-a^\^\si  -Cica 
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alleiy.    Tbey  have  otice  had  ac  arcade  of  low  wide  arches 

raced  <jn  their  i*iiit"ace,  the  j<|miidn!b  Hlled  with  leafage,  .'lud 
j-ehivoltH  eurichud  with  studded  cluiiiiwork  aiid  with  ci-osaua 
'in  tlieir  ecntres.  TheRc  picROfi  have  hoon  usod  an  wa^tc  maililo 
by  tlie  arfliitect  of  1.1iu  existnig  jquju.  Tlic  Hiiiall  arelic«  ot  the 
present  balustrade  are  cut  mercileealy  through  tlic  old  work, 
ind  the  profile  of  tlic  balustrade  is  cut  out  of  what  was  once 
lu  back  of  the  &toDc ;  uuly  some  rcspccc  i&  &howu  for  the 
rofises  hi  tlio  old  doeign,  tho  hloeks  are  cut  so  that  thoee 
iliall  bo  not  only  left  uuiujui'ud,  but;  eouie  iu  the  ceutru  ul  the 
u»tra<des. 

§  xxiiL   Now  let  the  reader  obMrre  carefolly  that  tlxia 
balufiti-ade  of  Murauo  is  a  fence  of  other  thuigs  thauthe  low 
lery  round  the  dcfiertc-d  apso.     It  ie  a   bari'iur  between  two 
'eat  sehuoiB  of  early  anihitectura.     On  oiio  side  it  was  eut  by 
imantsquc  woi-Unicu  of  the  early  Clirisllan  lujes,  and   fiii"- 
hes  113  witli  a  ilintiuet  type  of  a  kind  of  omaraent  which, 
m  wc  meet  with  other  examples  of  it,  wc  shall  be  able  to  de- 
scribe in  gf-ueric  tenuis  and  to  tlu*uw  back  behind  thi«  balue- 
mde,  out  of  onr  way.     ThaJ'iwdof  the  hahistrndij  prei^ents 
with  a  touilly  uillerent  condition  of  dosispi,  less  rich,  more 
graceful,  and  hero  shown  in  its  simplest  possible  form.     From 
ic  outside  of  this  bar  of  marble  we  ehall  commence  onr  pTY>g^ 
ess   in  the   study  of   existiui;;  Venetian  areliitecture.      The 
only  question  is,  do  wo  begin  froju  the  tenth  or  from  the 
olfth  century  ? 
g  xxxni.  1  was  in  great  hopes  onro  of  being  able  to  deter- 
ino  this  poeitivoly ;  hut  tho  alterations  in  all  the  early  build- 
igs  of  Venice  are  po  uumei-ous,  and  the  foreign  fi-ngnients 
iitrodnc*^  so  Inrmttienible,  that  T  was  obUged  to  leave  the 
ncstion  donbtful.      Cut  ono  circumstance  must  be  iiot«d, 
ing  upon  it  closely. 

In  Iho  wocaleut  on  jKiire  50,  Fi^.  III.,  5  is  an  archivolt  of 
Unmno,  a  one  of  St,  Mark's;  the  latter  aclniowlodgcd  by  olV 
istorians  and  all  invesli^tors  to  be  oi  t'kQtWftVixiv  cKftVittN. 
A/i  the  twelfth  century  arcbivoUs  \\i  "V cmcc,  V\'A\w>^ 
toil,  are  un  the  imnivl  of  a,  diftcriug  ou\y  "m  'CtisNT  «i« 
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tiona  and  eciilptnrc.  There  is  not  one  which  resembles  tlia^ 
Muriuio. 

Bat  th«  Jeep  raontJings  of  Murano  are  aloioet  cxactlv  f>\m\ 
lar  l".i  tho<iie  of  St.  Mi'iUulo  of  Puvia,  and  other  Lontlurt 
churches  built,  mmv  an  early  us  the  euventli,  oihere  in  tl»( 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  L'untnrice.  ' 

On  this  jijroiiud  it  seems  to  nip.  prolwible  that  llio  existini 
apfl€  of  Miiraiio  is  jmrt  of  the  onginal  earliest  church,  and  thad 
the  inscribed  fragment*  need  in  it  have  been  brought  from  tlK 
inaiiilaud.  The  baliicitnide,  however,  may  still  tio  later  tha^ 
thu  rest ;  it  will  be  exainiued,  hereafter,  more  carefully.* 

1  have  not  space  to  give  any  faithor  account  of  tho  oxterioj 
of  the  bnilding,  tliongli  ono  half  of  what-  is  romarkable  in  i 
remains  untold.  Wo  must  now  see  what  in  loft  of  intcres 
witliln  the  walU 


§  XXXIV.  All  hope  is  taken  away  hy  our  first  glance  ;  for : 
fallb  on  a  range  of  slmf ta  whose  bases  oi-e'  concealed  hy  woodci 
panelling,  and  whicli  sustain  arclies  decorated  in  the 
approve*!  stylo  of  Renaissance  nphoUtei-y,  with  stucco  i-ost*  it 
Rf|nurefl  under  the  eollil*,  and  o^  and  ajTow  mouldings  uu  the 
afchitravca.  gilded,  on  a  ground  of  spotty  Idack  and  green,  wit^H 
a  small  pink-fiiced  and  blaclt-eyod  chenib  on  every  keystone  ^^ 
the  rest  of  the  clmreh  Iwing  for  tlio  most  port  concealed  either  j. 
by  dirty  hangings,  or  dirtier  wliitewash,  or  dim  piotnres  Ol^M 
vnrpe^  and  wasting  cinva*;  all  ^^Ilgar,  vajn,  and  font  Ye^^ 
Jet  ns  not  turn  hack,  for  m  t\\e  ftWXo**  cA  vW  -m^  qut  mor& 
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careful  glanco  slvows  tte  a  Greek  Madonna,  picinrod  on  a  field 

tjf  fft\d ;  anij  we  fw^l  jjitldy  at  llie  first  step  wo  niako  on  tlio 

pavement,  for  it^  also,  is  of  Greek  mosaic  waved  like  the  sea, 

and  dyed  like  a  dove's  neck. 

^       §  XXXV.  Nor  are  the  original  features  of  the  reat  of  the 

^■cdifioe  altt^ether  indecipherable ;  the  entire  seiies  of  shafts 

^  marked  in  the  ground  jilaii  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  from  the 

wealerii  entrance   to  the   apse,  arc  iiuarly  uninjured;    and  I 

lievc  the  stilttMi  aivJiea  tlioy  sustain  are  tliot^e  of  tlio  original 

,bri(%  though   the  masonry  is   covered    by  the   Uenaia^nce 

uoco  mouldings.    Their  cApitals,  for  a  wonder,  are  left  l)are, 

d  appear  to  have  sustained  no  farther  injury  than:  lias  resulted 

rom  the  insertion  of  a  lai^  brass  eliand^ior  intoeacli  of  their 

fghnoi,(;anh<'haiidclier  carrying  a  fiublinie  wsix  candle  two  inches 

hick,  fiihtened  with  wire  to  the  wall  above.     The  due  arrangc- 

icnt  of  these  appendages,  previous  to  fojital  days,  can  only  be 

ffeotf^d  from  a  ladder  Pct  against  the  angle  of  tlie  abacus ;  and 

n  niiiiutes  l>efore  I  wrote  this  sonteiicis  I  had  the  privilege 

of  watching  the  candlelighter  at  his  work,  knooking  liis  ladder 

^■about  tho  heads  of  tho  eajHtaU  as  if  they  liad  given  him  p<T- 

^■Boiial  (iffcnr«!.     Heat  ks^t  Biiccecdcd  in  breaking  away  one  of 

^■fchb  lamps  nltogother,  with  a  bit  of  the  marble  of  tho  abacus; 

^tho  whole  falling  in  ruin  to  the  pavement,  and  causing  moeh 

cunsultaLiuii  and  clamor  among  a  tribo  of  boggais  who  were 

assistiug  the  tuicn&tan  with  their  wisdom  respecting  the  fcetal 

arrangeiucnts. 

§  XXXVI.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  capitals  thernselvea,  Iteing 
somewhat  rudely  cut-,  can  bear  this  kind  of  treatment  better 
Uian  most  of  those  in  Venice.  Tliey  are  all  founded  on  the 
•Corintliian  t^i'pe,  but  tho  leaves  are  in  every  one  diflerent : 
thoiio  of  the  easternmost  capital  of  the  »>uthcm  range  uro  tlie 
lKi»t,  niid  vury  beautiful,  but  presenting  no  feature  of  much 
interoBt^  their  workuiatitiLip  being  inferior  to  moet  of  tlio  imi> 
lations  of  Corinthian  common  at  the  pcri<Kl ;  much  more  tA 
ihe  rich  fantasies  w}iirfi  we  have  seen  al  Totch^CLo.  TV\t 
iftif//,  to^ajf  (12th  SiiptvuiiniT,  1851),  \%  not  to  Xito  ii«wiT^ 
for  jmt  ia  frvat  of  it,  beJiiiid  the  altar,  is  sl  UASk^Acc"*-*** 
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tain  of  new  red  velvet  with  a  gilt  edge  and  two  golden  tassels, 
held  up  in  a  dainty  manner  by  two  angels  in  the  npholsterer's 
service ;  and  above  all,  for  concentration  of  effect,  a  star  or 
sun,  some  five  feet  broad,  the  apikes  of  which  conceal  the 
whole  of  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  except  the  head  and 
hands. 

§  xxxvn.  The  pavement  is  however  still  left  open,  and  it  ia 
of  infinite  intei-est,  although  grievously  distorted  and  defaced. 
For  whenever  a  new  chapel  has  been  built,  or  a  new  altar 
erected,  the  pavement  has  been  broken  up  and  readjusted  so 
as  to  surround  the  newly  inserted  steps  or  stones  with  some 
appearance  of  symmetry;  portions  of  it  either  covered  or 
carried  away,  others  mercilessly  shattered  or  replaced  by 
modem  imitations,  and  those  of  very  different  periods,  with 
piqpes  of  the  old  floor  left  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  worked  round  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  into  acceptance 
of  the  whole  as  ancient.  The  portion,  however,  which  occu- 
pies the  western  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  the  parts  imme- 
diately adjoining  it  in  the  aisles,  are,  I  believe,  in  their  original 
positions,  and  very  little  injured  :  they  are  composed  chiefly  of 
groups  of  peacocks,  lions,  stags,  and  griffins, — two  of  each  in 
a  group,  drinking  out  of  the  same  vase,  or  shaking  claws 
together, — enclosed  by  interlacing  bands,  and  alternating  with 
chequer  or  ^tar  patterns,  and  here  and  there  an  attempt  at 
representation  of  architecture,  all  worked  in  marble  mosaic. 
The  floors  of  Torcello  and  of  St.  Mark's  are  executed  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  what  remains  at  Murano  is  finer  than  either, 
in  the  extraordinary  play  of  color  obtained  by  the  use  of  varie- 
gated marbles.  At  St.  Mark's  the  patterns  are  more  intricate, 
and  the  pieces  far  more  skilfully  set  together  ;  but  each  piece 
is  there  commonly  of  one  color:  at  Murano  every  fragment  is 
itself  variegated,  and  all  are  arranged  with  a  skill  and  feeling 
not  to  be  tanght,  and  to  be  observed  with  deep  reverence,  for 
that  pavement  is  not  dateless,  like  the  rest  of  the  church  ;  it 
bears  its  date  on  one  of  its  ceiitTel  circles,  1140,  and  is,  in  my 
mind,  one  of  th^most  pveciovis  mowwaeuV?,  •«x  \\aS.-3 , -Sw^-^Kw^ 
thus  early,  and  in  tliosc  rude  c\AecimT*  -  -^^V^^  ^V 
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the  Mnrano  fislior  wcara  in  it«  daily  bending,  the  bcffinnin^  of 
that  mighty  spirit  of  Venetian  color,  which  was  to  bt*  coiisuia-     1 1 
matod  in  Titian.  ^M 

§  xxxviit.  But  WL'  iiuitit(juit  the  clmrch  for  the  pniuerit,  for 
its  ^mi^ihings  ai-e  cximpletud ;  the  caiiiilct;  aro  all  tipriglit  in 
t]icir  sorJtots,  and  the  curlaini^  dmwn  into  festoons,  aiid  a  {>asr«-  ^M 
hoard  ereejoont,  gsiy  wilU  artilicial  ih.were,  luis  been  attached  to  ^' 
the  capital  of  every  pillar,  in  order,  together  with  the  gilt 
aiig^H  to  nudce  tlie  place  loijk  aa  much  like  i'arailisc  aa  ])OGsibIc. 
If  wo  retiUTi  to-morrow,  we  Blmll  find  ii.  ftllL-d  with  wofnl 
grou])s  of  agod  men  and  women,  \var>led  iind  fcvcr-8tni»;Ic.  lixed 
in  paralytic  supplication,  ImU- kneeling,  Imlf-^wiched  upon  the 
piivonient ;  bowtJ  down,  pai-tly  in  feebleness,  partly  in  a  fear- 
ful devotion,  with  their  grey  clothes  cast  far  ovlt  tlieir  fairee, 
ghastly  and  bettl(>cl  tnti^  a  gloomy  uiiinial  miser}-,  all  )iut  the 
glitterinj;  eyes  and  mnttcnn,:;  lips. 

Fit  inhabitant*,  thfsui,  for  what  was  oneo  tlio  Garden  of 
Venice.  "  a  terresirial  paradine, — a  place  of  iiynipli9  smd  demi- 

gwfcr* 

g  XXXIX.  We  i-etniTi.  yet  ynce  agHin,  on  the  following  day. 
Wor*hip[K»re  and  objt^ts  of  woridiip,  the  sickly  cmwd  and 
^Ided  luiguls,  all  arc  gone ;  and  thci-o,  far  in  tlie  aytB^,  i&  oeea 
tlic  sad  Madonna  standing  in  her  folded  rube,  lifting  her  hands 
in  vanity  of  blessing.  There  is  little  else  to  dn^iv  away  oar 
tl)Ought«  from  the  solitary  image.  An  old  wooden  tablet, 
earve^l  into  a  rude  ctfijry  of  San  Donato,  which  occnpies  the 
euutral  niche  in  the  lower  pail  of  the  tribune,  has  nn  iuturc&t 
of  itfi  own,  but  is  iineonnected  with  the  hititory  of  the  older 
chnrch.  The  faiied  frofteoia  of  saints,  which  cover  tiic  n])i>cr 
tier  of  the  wall  of  the  apse,  are  also  of  oompuri- lively  recent 
date,  nmch  more  the  piece  of  Renaissance  workmanship,  fihaft 
and  entablature,  above  the  altar,  which  hua  lieen  thmst  into 
the  juidsfof  all,  and  liiu*  cut  away  part  of  the  feet  of  the 
Miulonna.     Kothiiig  reniaius  of  the  original  structure  but  \.W 

■■Lm^ide'nmftip  Jt-'scmiJei." — .V,  Andrra  CcUnfcO,  tV^iAsA' 
'ii  Atatali  Crbaiii  til  \'oi«;j!in  iVunice,   184U 
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semidome  itself,  the  cornice  whence  it  BpriagB,  which  is  tlie 
game  aa  that  used  on  the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  the  bor- 
der and  face-arcli  which  surround  it.  The  ground  of  the  dome 
is  of  gold,  unbroken  except  by  the  upright  Madonna,  and 
usual  inscription,  M  E  0V.  The  figure  wears  a  robe  of 
blue,  deeply  fringed  with  gold,  which  seems  to  be  gathered  on 
the  head  and  thrown  back  on  the  shoulders,  croseing  the  breast, 
and  falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  under  robe, 
shown  beneath  it  where  it  opens  at  the  breast,  is  of  the  s^ma 
color ;  the  whole,  except  the  deep  gold  fringe,  being  simpl; 
the  dress  of  the  women  of  the  time.  "  Le  donne,  anco  elle  del 
1100,  vestivano  di  turchmo  con  f/UMiti  m  spalla,  che  le  copri- 
vano  dinanzi  e  di  dietro."  * 

Ilound  the  dome  there  is  a  colored  mosaic  border ;  and  on 
the  edge  of  its  arch,  legible  by  the  whole  congregation,  this 
inscription  : 

"  Quos  Eva  coNTRrvrr,  pia  viego  Maeia  ebdemtt  ; 

BANC  CUNCTI  LAUDENT,  Qm  CkISTI  MDNEEE  GAFDBNT."  f 

The  whole  edifice  is,  therefore,  simply  a  temple  to  the 
Virgin  :  to  her  is  ascribed  the  fact  of  Redemption,  and  to  her 
its  praise. 

§  XL.  "And  is  this,"  it  will  be  asked  of  me,  "the  time,  is 
this  the  worship,  to  which  you  would  have  ns  look  back  with 
reverence  and  regret  ?"  Inasmuch  as  redemption  is  ascribed  to 
the  Virgin,  No.  Inasmuch  as  redemption  is  a  thing  desired, 
believed,  rejoiced  in,  Yes, — and  Tes  a  thousand  tira^.  As 
far  as  the  Virgin  is  worshipped  in  place  of  God,  No  ;  but  as 
far  as  there  is  the  evidence  of  worship  itself,  and  of  the  sense 

*  "The  women,  even  as  far  b&ck  as  1100,  wore  dresses  of  blue,  wltb 

mantles  on  the  shoulder,  which  clothed  tliem  before  and  behind." San- 

tovino.  • 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  dress  more  modest  and  beautifuL     See 
Appendix  7. 

f  "  Wliom  Eve  destroyei,  ttie\rt'^MaNw^^^'ssrj  Ytdeemedj 
All  praise  lier,  vjbo  lejowe  "wi  Xive  G-rece  ol  GVsn*;^ 
Vide  Appendix  8. 
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>f  a  T>ivJiic  jirescnoo,  Yes.     For  tliore  is  a  wider  division  of 

len  thun  tliat  into  ('Iiristiaii  and  Pagan :  before  we  nek  what  a 

m  ■womhipa,  we  have  to  ast  whctLer  he  worships  at  alL 

bserve  Clirigt's  own   words  on  this  head:  "  God  U  a  tjpint ; 

,^d  they  that  woreliip  Him  mut^t  worsUip  Him  iu  Bpiril,  arid 

II  tnith."     The  wore]ii])piii>;  In  spirit  cuiiiets  first,  and  it  daua 

ot  nop^sfifiarily  imply  tho  woi-siupping  ui  tnith.     Therefore, 

lere  is  fiiW  tlic  Iiroiid  division  of  iiiftn  into  Spirit  worshippers 

d  Flesh  woreKippers ;  wid  tlicn,  of  the  Spuit  worshippers, 

Uie  farther  division  into  Christiiin  and  Pagan, — wonshijux-rti  in 

Faleehoyd  or  iu  Truth.    I  tlierefore,  for  the  mcineut,  ouut  jU! 

iiKjnii-y  how  far  tlie  Miiriolatry  of  the  early  cliurcli  did  indeed 

ilipeo  Christ,  or  w!iat  nicaaurc  of  deeper  roverent-e  for  the 

11  of  God  was  still  felt  tiiroiigli  all  the  jfrosaer  fonnB  of  Mar 

onna  woraliip.     Lot  that  woi-ship  be  taken  at  itswor'st;  let 

the  goddess  of  this  dome  «f  Mnrano  be  looked  upon  as  just  ia 

he  eaiuu  atJiit^  an  idol  an  tho  Atlieiio  of  the  AcToj>oIi6,  or  the 

iyriaii  QiictMi  of  ITwivuii ;  and  then,  on  this  durkest  assiunp- 

ion,  l>alQOce  well  the  differcnco  lictween  those  who  woraliip 

d  thfisc  who  worship  not ;— that  diffcroneo  whieh  there  is  Jn 

he  gight  of  God,  in  all  ages,  between  tho  calcidating,  smiling, 

■-eustained,  self-governed  man,  and  tho  believing,  weeping, 

wondering,  Btnigjiling,  Heaven -governed  man; — between  tho 

on  who  say  in  their  hearte  "tUere  is  no  Goii,"  and  thoso  who 

iiowlodgc  a  God  at  every  step,  "  if  haply  they  might  feel 

fter  Iliiii  and  find  Hlui."'     For  tlisit  is  indeed  ibe  difference 

hich  we  shall  find,  in  the  end,  between  tlie  bnildci-s  of  this 

ay  and  the  biiiWei«  on  that  eand  island  long  ago.    They  did 

honor  something  out  of   thenieolvea ;    they   did    believe    in 

spiritual  presence  judging,  animating,  redoemnig  them;  they 

hitilt  to  its  honor  and  for  its  habitation;  and  were  content  t^ 

awa}'  in  nameless  multitudes,  so  only  that  the  labor  o£ 

iicir  hands  might  tix  in  the  sea-wldcrne*iS  a  tlu'one  for  tlieir 

;-diaa  augol.     Iu   this  was  their  btrengtli,  and  ttvc-ct  'w-it 

indeed  a  SjHrit  \vit)king  with  them  on  tho  •wa.vcTft,  \\vo\\^ 

n/iJ  not  tJwtx-ni  tlip  fni-rn   thorpof,  tliongU  l\\ft  TAftftVcK**- 

■te  not  to  tlwiii,  "  /f  is  I."     "Uluit  t\i«ir  ertot  go&V  Oiv» 
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shall  see  hereafter ;  for  it  remained  when  the  majesty  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  worship  had  departed,  and  remains  to  this 
day.  Maiiolatry  is  no  special  characteristic  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  on  the  outside  of  that  very  tribune  of  San  Donate,  in 
its  central  recess,  is  an  image  of  the  Yirgin  which  receives  the 
revei'ence  once  paid  to  the  blue  vision  upon  the  inner  dome. 
AVith  rouged  cheeks  and  painted  brows,  the  frightful  doU 
stands  in  wretchedness  of  ra^,  blackened  with  the  smoke  of 
the  votive  lamps  at  its  feet ;  and  if  we  would  know  what  lias 
been  lost  or  gained  by  Italy  in  the  six  hundred  years  that  have 
worn  the  marbles  of  Murano^  let  us  consider  how  far  the 
priests  who  set  up  this  to  worship,  the  populace  who  have  this 
to  adore,  may  be  nobler  than  the  men  who  conceived  that 
lonely  figure  standing  on  the  golden  field,  or  than  those  to 
whom  it  seemed  to  receive  their  prayer  at  evening,  far  away, 
where  they  only  saw  the  blue  clouds  rising  out  of  the  burning 
eca. 


§  I.  "  Axn  80  Bflmahas  took  Mark,  and  snnetl  unto  Cyprus." 

If  an  tlie  ehores  of  Asia  losfiened  iipiiu  Iub  sight.,  Hio  spirit  of 

prophecy  had  entered  into  the  huart  of  the  weaTv  dtaciple  who 

1  had  ttimcd  hack  when  his  liaEd  wae  ou  the  plough,  and  who 

\  had  been  jndged,  by  the  chit-fts^t  of  C1in,st'3  captains,  nn- 

jwortliy  thenceforward  to  go  foith  with  him  to  the  \voJ*k,*  how 

twondorful  would  he  have  thought  it,  that  h_y  the  liun  symbol 

in    future   af^cs  he  M^is    tu  bu  rO]>rewjnted  aiiioii<^  men!  how 

woful,  tJmt  tho  war-cry  of  his  name  sliould  so  often  reanimate 

[the  rago  of  the  soldier,  on  those  very  plains  where  ho  himself 

had  failed  in  tlic  couriii^  of  the  Christian,  mid  so  often  dye 

.with  fniitless  "blood  that  very  Cypriot  Sea,  over  whose  waves, 

fin  repentance  and  aliainc,  he  wae  following  the  Son  of  Conso- 

[lation ! 

^  11.  That  the  Venetians  poRsesscd  themselves  of  Iiis  Uody 

Fin  iJie  nintli  centnry,  Ikero   a]>pGars   no  stiffleiotit   reason  to 

ilonht,  nor  that  it  wn«  principally  in  eonsetjnonco  of  their  liav- 

j  ing  done  so,  that  they  chose  him  for  their  patron  saint.    There 

[oxUt«,  however,  :i  tradition  that  before  he  went  into  Eg^'p'*  ■'"* 

founded  the  Chorcli  at  Aquileia,  and  waa  thus,  in  eome 

'Bort,  the  firnt  bishop  of  the  Venetian  isles  and   [leoplc.     T  ho- 

lieve  tliat  this  inidition  tttunds  on  nearly  as  f;ood  grounds  as 

that  of  St   Peter  having  hccn  the  iirst  biafaop  of   Komo;+ 

ibiit,  as  tifftial,  it  jfl  enricJicd  l>y  various  hitor  additions  and 


•Ana.  xiil.  18:  xv.  at*,  39. 

i  Tht  rc-ftdcr  who  iie.-iin^x  to  invHtigato  It  may  c«m'aMiM<i*i.\\Vt\vS&,"'Vi»^ 

UtaorJc  Vcoele-'(ycaUx,  1795),  Um.  ill).  3B2,  and  Vat  aWAwfiCis* vv^n' 
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embdliehmcnte,  mucli  rcgoiublin^  the  stories  told  rcspoctinM 
I     tiio  cihnrcli  of  Miirano.    Thii&  vro  £nd  it  recorded   by  till 
Santo  Patlit!  who  {•onipiled  the  "  Vitc  do' Santi  spettaiiti  allfl 
Cliiese  rli  VenenJa,"  *  1-hal  "  St,  Mai-V  having  seen  the  pcopwB 
of  Aijiiiloia  well  j^rontided  in  religiun,  and  being^  called  tH 
Rome  bj  St.  Petei-,  liefore  netting  off  took  with  him  the  holn 
bishop  llemiagoraB,  and  went  in  a  small  boat  to  the  niareher^ 
of  Venice.    Tliere  were  ut  that  porlu<l  some  houses  built  upon 
a  certain  high  bank  called  Rialto,  aiid  the  boat  being  driven 
by  the  wind  was  nnchored  in  a  inarshy  place,  when  St.  Mark, 
snatched  intxj  ecstasy,  hoard  the  voico  of  an  an^  saying  to 
him:  *  Peace  be  to  thoe,  Mark;  here  fOiall  thy  body  rest." 
Tlie  angel  goes  on  to  foretell  the  building  of  "  una  stnpenc 
ne  piii  veduta   Citta ; "  but    tlie   fabJe   ia  hardly  iugeoii 
enough  to  desen'O  farther  relation. 

^  in.  Hut  whether  !:^t.  Mark  was  first  bishop  of  Aqailcia 
not,  St.  Tlieoiloro  Wiis  tiio  first  patron  of  the  elty ;  nor  eaa^ 
he  ^'et  bo  noimdored  us  having  entirely  abiiiuated  Ids  early 
right,  as  his  Rtittio,  etanding  an  a  crocodile,  still  companit 
the  winged  lion  on  the  oppinung  pillar  of  iha  piazzctta. 
eltiuf-h  eroctud  to  this  Saint  U  eald  to  have  occupied,  befot 
tJie  ninth  century,  the  eito  of  St  Mark's ;  and  the  traveUel 
doKzlcd.  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  Rjnaro.  ouglit  not 
loavo  it  without  ondearoring  to  imagine  its  aspect  in 
early  time,  when  it  was  a  grtien  field  cJoistcr-Ukc  and  quiet," 
divided  by  a  small  cimal,  with  a  line  of  trees  on  each  sidt 
and  estwnding  lietween  the  two  chnrchea  of  St  Theodore  wU 
St  Geniinian.  a*  tlie  little  piazza  of  TorceUo  lies  between  il 
"palazzo"  and  cathedral. 

§  IT.  But  iu  the  year  813,  when  tlie  eeat  of  goremnK 
wn£  finally  rcmovod  to  the  Kialto,  a  Ihical  Palace,  boilt 
tlic  spot  where  tlio  prasont  one  etands,  witii  a  Dncol  Clia| 

•  Veni«'.  1761.  Xom.  I  p,  l» 

f  St.    Mitrk'a  Place,  "iwrlly  corend  by  litrf.  and  planted  with  a  hw 
irem :  and  oa  aoroont  ot  Ito  ^towwi  wv^cA  oaDn)  BroUo  ur  Bnigllo.  tlii  ' 
' fstnmv.  dtdea."    The  canal  fa^Q&^^n<M^'a,vK«a^i<Ui^b\juUt  Ua 
bridge  ot  the  JIalpaissL    G«nicV;ffli.>S4>.  v  ci^Vii. 


vr.  8T.  mark's. 
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beeido  it,*  gwvG  »  very  difTorunt  elwractcr  to  the  S'[uarc  of 
tit.  Mark;  mul  fifUiun  yean*  lnU;r,  thu  iu-4|nigitii>ri  u£  the  \xniy 
of  tlic  Saiiit,  and  its  depoRition  in  the  Diieal  Chai>el,  jicrLa])s 
uut  vol  coniplotedj  occasioned  ilie  invcstitiirts  u(  that  fimpol 
with  rII  |x«seible  isplendor.  St.  TlitJoOure  wag  deponwl  fi-oiii 
his  patronaliip,  and  his  elmrdi  dcatmyt-d,  to  nmko  room  for 
the  aggrandizt'itient  (if  the  ono  attached  to  tJio  Dncitl  Pahwe, 
and  then fe forward  known  as  "St.  Mark's."! 

g  V.  This  fii-st  cbtiR^i  ■woB  howovtr 'destroyed  hy  fire,  when 
tlie  Uucal  I*uhicc  was  burned  in  the  revolt  against  t'andiano, 
iu  07tl.  It  was  jKirtly  i-ebinlt  by  hie  sucecssor,  l^iotro  Orseolo, 
cm  a  larger  swiie ;  ami,  with  the  a#it^tunm  of  Ityzantinc 
arpliiteets,  the  fabric  Wiis  carried  on  under  supcesRivo  Dogc«t 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years ;  the  main  Imildint;  hdng  «>nj- 
pluled  in  1071,  bnt  its  inomstjition  with  marb1«  not  till  cou- 
Jidurably  later.  It  waa  consecrated  on  tlio  8tU  of  Otjt<»ber. 
1085,  J  aewnling  to  Sausovino  and  the  author  of  the  "  ChieRa 
>UC!ale  di  S.  Mareu,"  in  J0!*4  aci^ording  io  Lazari,  bnt  certainly 
twoen  1084  and  lOOil,  ihose  yeai-s  being  (ho  liinlla  of  tlio 
agn  *»f  Vital  Falicr;  I  incline  to  tlio  eiippoeitior!  that  it  ^ras 
>n  after  his  acccwion  to  tlio  tliri'>no  in  lOS."),  though  San»o- 
TOJo  write*,  by  niiatalcc,  Oi-delafo  instead  of  Vital  Falier. 
at  all  events,  before  the  close  of  tho  eleventh  ocntiirj-  tlio 
consecration  of  Ihu  ehnr^-h  took  ]»laee.  It  was  agitin 
iijuri'd  by  lire  in  llOfi,  bnt  repairotl ;  and  from  tliut  time  to 
fall  of  Venioc  tlien^  wa«  pnibalily  no  Doge  wlio  did  not 
Mtinc  filight  degree  cridjollisli  or  altrr  l!io  fabric,  »>  that  foW 


lie 


*  yiy  anliioritics  for  tliia  statomcat  aro  givcu  Iwlow,  In  tho  rtuptiT  on 
Pucikl  Falace. 

I  Id  lUc  rUronlclpa.  "  Saiicti  Msiei  Pticalte  CnpptTla." 
J  "To  Owl  Jiu  Lord,  llie  glorious  Viirnn  Annuitciato.  nml  the  IVolrc 
8t.  JtArk.''— '^"■n'^',  p.  1-t     It  S"  n«edle«a  tu  imuMe  tho  iwulpr  witli 
Vftrir'tiit  uultirtritir-A  for  llto  n1)ovc>  ftii.tvni<^ut»:  I  Imvi'  vuu»iU(ul  Uiu  Uubk. 
it>  iflttVioua  ioscriplioit  tm<c  fxiMms on  lh«  thurcJi  iuv]{: 
"  Anno  millioiit  lraiis*a<:lt>  Iwarjue  Irigcno 
DraujMff  uD<}eclrDo  fnlv  Facia  vikoo," 
fon^f  to  be  stvii.  iuui  Ik  foiiJKclureil  by  Cotuer,  ■wVUx  TawAv  v«* 
r.  to  have  perUivii  "hi  yualeJiu  rbiauto." 
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parts  of  it  can  be  pronounced  boldly  to  be  of  any  given  data 
Two  periods  of  interference  are,  however,  notable  above  the 
rest :  the  first,  that  in  which  the  Gothic  aehool  had  superseded 
the  Byzantine  towards  tiie  close  of  the  fonrteenth  eentmy, 
■when  the  pinnacles,  npper  archivolte,  and  window  traceries 
were  added  to  the  exterior,  and  the  great  screen,  with  variom 
chapels  and  tabemaele-work,  to  the  interior ;  the  second,  when 
the  Renaissance  school  superseded  the  Gothic,  and  the  pnpilfl 
of  Titian  and  Tintoret  substituted,  over  one  half  of  the 
church,  their  own  competitions  for  the  Greek  mosaics  witli 
which  it  was  originally  decorated ;  *  happily,  though  with  do 
good  will,  having  left  enough  to  enable  us  to  imagine  and 
lament  what  they  destroyed.  Of  this  irreparable  loss  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter ;  meantime,  I  wish  only  to  fix  in 
the  reader's  mind  the  succession  of  periods  of  alteration  as 
firmly  and  simply  as  possible. 

§  >x  We  have  seen  that  the  main  body  of  the  church  may 
be  broadly  stated  to  he  of  the  eleventh  century,  the   Grothifl 
additions  of  the  fonrteenth,  and  the  restored  mosaics  of  the 
sevcnteentK      There  is  no  diflaculty  in   disting^shing   at  a 
glance  the  Gothic  portions  from  the  Byzantine  ;  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  long,   during  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuri^  additions  were 
made  to  the  Byzantine  church,  which  cannot  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  work  of  the  eleventh  century,  being  pur- 
posely executed  in  the  same  manner.     Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  evidence  on  this  point  are,  a  mosaic  in  the 
south  transept,  and  another  over  the  northern   door  of  the 
fa<;a(Ic ;  the  first  representing  the  interior,  the  second  the  ex- 
terior, of  the  ancient  church. 

§  m.  It  has  just  been  statctl  tliat  the  existing  building  was 
consecrated  hv  the  Doge  Vital  Falier.     A  pecuHar  solemnity 
was  given  to  that  act  of  consecration,  in  the  minds  of  the  Vene- 
tian people,  by  what  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
armnged  and  most  successful  impostures  ever  attempted  by 

*  Signed  BartoYomcua  Boua.  ■v«av.  VrtT .  \®fc.  &Bi. 
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cJcTpfT  of  the  Rflmi^li  eLurcIi.     Tlie  body  of  St.  Mark  luid, 

without  doubt,  pei-islitxl  in  thy  conllafcnition  of  970 ;  Init  tlio 

^brenncB  of  the  nhurnh  depended  too  much  upon  tliu  devorion 

^^itt'tl  hy  th*«o  i-elidiH  to  pennit  tho  wnfayiini  of  their  Irx**. 

ITic  followififj  is  the  ftceouiit  givtri  b_v  Cdriior,  and  beheve<l  t*> 

this  day  bv  the  Venetians,  of  tlie  pretended  miracle  by  which 

r'as  oonecalaL 
"After  the  repairs  undertaken  by  the  DoffO  Orseolo,  the 
placo  in  which  the  btxiy  of  the  holy  Evaugclist  rested  had 
beuti  ahi)f;uthor  fin-gotkni ;  go  that  the  Do^  Vital  Falier  was 

^tii-ely  ii^orant  of  the  plaee  of  tlie  Tenorablc  depowi.     Thid 
)&  no  light  oitiiction,  not  only  to  tlie  pious  X>oge,  but  to  fdl 
e  citizeufi  ami  people ;  po  tliat  at  IufI,  moved  by  oonlidcneo 
the  T)iviiie  rnercy,  they  detemiincd  to  implore,  with  prayer 
faeling.  the  manifestation  of  bo  great  a  treaaure,  which 
not  uaw  depend  upon  any  human  effort.     A  geiieml  fast 
jg^  tlieref ore  proclaimed,  and  u  solemn  pmcession  appuiuted 
die  35th  duy  of  Jnne,  while  the  people  assembled  in  the 
"eliureh  interceded  with  (!orl  in  fervent  prayera  for  the  desired 
boon,  they  beheld,  with  n»  inneh  umazcuuiiit  as  joy^  a  slight 
,  ehaking  io  the  marbles  of  a  pillar  (near  the  place  where  the 
^■t«r  of  the  Croes  i»  now),  which,  presently  falling  to   the 
^Htlt,  exjKJsed  to  the  view  of   the  rejoicing  people  the  eheat  uf 
^fonzc  in  wbieh  the  body  of  the  Eviin^eliet  waa  laid." 

g  vin.  Of   the  main  fnetB  of  this  tiilc  there  is  no  donbt. 

They  were  craliellished  aftcrwaiHlA,  a*i  luiiial,  by  many  fane.iful 

,  traditions;  ha,  for  inswrn^c,   tliat,  when  the  Barcophagus  was 

^^covered.  St.  Hark  extended  his  hand  out  of  it,  with  a  gold 

j^mg  on  one  of  the  lingers,  which  he  permitted  a  noble  of 

the   X^olfiii  family  to  remove;  und  a  quaiut  aud  delightful 

story  was  further  invented  of  this  ring,  which  I   i>hidl  not 

kteat  here,  ag  it  is  now  aB  well  kuo^^7l  m  any  tale  of  the 
iibian   Nights.      But   Iho   fast  and   the   diswivory   of   the 
Oijltn,  by  whatever  meaiitt  e^oeted,  are  facts;  and   tliey  aru 
recorded  in  one  of  the  be.<rt-proacrved  moKucA  oi  \)tva  viw^ 
^miMiCpt.  cxtvnretl  very  certn'tnly  nut  luni^aitet  t\\fc  cv«ft\,  V«9^ 
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Bftjcux  tnpostty,  an*!  showing,  in  a  conrentjoruil  manoDt,  I 
Ulterior  of  tbc  chui-ch,  aa  it  then  watt,  tilled  by  Uio  pwplo,] 
in  pni>-pr,  then  in  tliaiiki^viiig,  Iho  pilljir  gtandinj;  opai 
fore  tliem,  and  rlio  Doge-,  in  tlto  nii<l»'t  vt  them,  distil 
hy  his  critiison  bonnet  embroidered  with  gold,  but  more 
iniRtakaJ)ly  hy  the  inscH}>tion  "  Dax"  over  his  liead,  » ' 
U'm\\y  is  tltv  oafte  in  the  Bayeitx  tapestry,  and  mmt  ollwr 
turtal  worka  of  the  jjerlod.    The  clmrch  i»,  of  couree, 
n'})rweiUi.-<)^  and  the  tM'o  iippi^r  »toriee  of  it  redneod  tofti 
Ecale  in  unler  to  form  a  back^^und  to  tho  fipircB; 
tlioeo  lM>Id  pieces  of  picture  history  ■whioli  we  in  onr 
pcntpeett^'e,  und  a  thousand  things  l>e6ideB,  never  dare 
We  eliould  linve  put  iTi  a  oolninn  or  two  of  the  vvrA  or 
tire  Nze,  and  subdued  it  into  a  viigue  buekgr<.>uiid: 
woi-kinaJi  cruidied  tlie  church  together  that  ho  uiigliigeliti 
in,  up  to  tlio  cu]Kjla6;  and  liiw,  therefore,  left  us  some 
nubce  of  itii  nucicnt  fomi,  tliough  aay  one  who  i»  fainilini 
the  method  of  drawing  employed  at  tho  jieriud  will  Di 
the  evid«;neo  too  far.    Tlio  two  pulpits  are  there,  liowsl 
tliey  ai-e  at  this  day,  and  tlie   fringe  of  mosaic  flowe 
which  then  encoinpawed  the  whoLo  churcli,  but  wlJchi 
restorenj  have  destroyed,  all  but  one  fi-ajrtneut  Btill  left  i 
south  aisl*;.      There   i»   uo   attempt   to   rcprcsimt   tha 
moeaicB  un  the  roof,  tlie  suale  hoing  too  small  to  adroit  < 
bein^  n-prfsi'mod  with  any  suceeaa ;  but  mum  at  lesiet  of 
niotiaica  had  beou  t-xeented  lU  tliat  jK'riod,  and  their  abaifflCBJ 
tho  rcpresetitation  of  the  entire  oliurch  b  especially  to  la  i 
served,  in  ordei-  to  i*!iow  that  we  niust  not  trust  tounyiifl 
tive  evidence  in  such  works.    M.  Laxari  hat>  raehly  condo 
that  the  central  urehivolt  of  St  Mark'B  nitvtt  be  {Kiriterinr 
the  year  ItiOoj  beeauso  it  d«>os  not  stppear  in  tliu  ropreFenc 
of  Iho  exterior  of  (he  uhiireli  over  the  northeru  door,**  Imt' 
justly   obtfei-vea   that  tliis  moaiie  (wliieJi    is  the  otlier 
of    evideiipo  \vc   pi>5scss  res|M)fting  tlic  ancient  fonu 
building)  cannot  it-^elf  he   earlier  than  l^Jl'S,  aince  Itl 


*  Qm^tS^Nenfxnk,  V'%> 


Its  the  l)ronze  horses  wbieli  were  brouglit  fixmi  Con- 
tautinuplo  in  rliat  year.  And  thi«  one  fact  rotulers  it  very 
ifficult  to  pjH-'ak  witli  coiifulein-'e  nsjpL'ctinp  the  date  uf  miy 
of  IIhi  t!Steriur  of  St  Mark's;  for  we  have  ahovo  seen 
ir  was  conecerateti  in  the  eleventh  eenrury,  niid  yet  hero 

10  of  its  mmst  iin]Mirt!int  exterior  deenratioiift  a»^iin;iily  re- 
leJ,  if  not  eiitlrdy  rwhSwl,  in  tlio  thirteenth,  alihouyh  its  ^ 

he  woiiid  have  led  iii-  to  mippotie  it  hud  been  an  originnl  part 
[the  fabric,  llowever,  for  all  our  puri>os(a,  it  will  be  enough 
the  reader  to  remember  that  the  uarhost  parts  uf  the  build- 
belong  to  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  tii-st  part  i-if  the  thir* 
ith  century;  tlio  Gothic  poilJonH  to  tlio  fourteenth;  Bomo 
'  tho  altiii-s  ami  eiubt'IlishnientH  to  tlio  fift-eonth  and  wxteenth ; 
nd  the  niodom  portion  of  the  mosaics  to  tho  seventeenth. 
Pi§ix.  This,  however,  T  only  wish  him  to  recollect  in  order 
fiat  I  may  epcak  generally  of  the  BvKfuitine  architecture  of 
tt.  Miirk'ti,  without  Iciiding  him  to  suppuse  tho  Avholo  ehureh 
a  have  been  huilt  and  deooratud  by  Greek  artiste.  Its  later 
tions,  with  thu  aingle  exception  of  the  ficventeentli  century 
wt&,  hiive  been  so  dexterously  aceoniniodated  to  tho  orig- 
fabric  that  tlie  general  effect  is  still  that  of  a  Byzanriiio 
Iding:  and  I  shall  not,  except  when  it  is  ahsolntely  neces* 
i,  direet  attention  to  tlie  di&cordaut  point*,  or  weary  the 
icT  witli  ajiatoniie.il  criticism.  Wliatover  in  St.  Mark's  ax- 
the  eye,  or  affects  tho  fcclinj^B,  is  either  Bymiitine,  or  has 

11  modified  by  Byzantino  iujinoncc;  and  oui'  inquiry  into 
larchitt'etiinil  nierilf*  need  not  theruforo  bo  disturbed  by  tho 

hxicties  of  ajitlquarianisni,  or  arrested  by  the  obscurities  of 
anoli^y- 

§  X.  And  DOW  I  wish  that  tlie  reader,  before  I  bring  him 
St.  Mark's  Place,  would  imafrine  hinieelf  for  a  little  time 
a  quiet  Knglisli  cathedral  toM'n,  and  walk  with  mc  to  the 
front  of  ils  ejifhedral.     Lut  us  go  together  up  the  nioro 
tl  h'lruet.  at  the  end  of  which  wo  caji  see  the  piiinaelet>  uf 
of  the  towers^  and  then  through  the  low  grey  gateway, 
th  its  hattlvnwiiTvd  fup  and  small  latUtceV  mviAo-w  Kii  'iii.vfti 
isafrvj  into  tiie  inner  private-looking  Toad  ot  (i\o!6fc,  Vwa* 
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notliing  goes  in  but  the  carts  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the 
bisliop  and  the  chapter,  and  where  there  are  little  shaven  graas- 
plots,  fenced  in  by  neat  rails,  before  old-fashioned  groups  of 
somewhat  diminutive  and  excessively  tiim  houses,  with  little 
oriel  and  bay  windows  jutting  out  here  and  there,  and  deep 
wooden  cornices  and  eaves  painted  cream  color  and  white,  and 
small  porclies  to  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  eockle-sheUs,  or 
little,  crooked,  thick,  indescribable  wooden  gables  warped  a 
little  on  one  side ;  and  so  forward  till  we  come  to  larger 
houses,  also  old-fashioned,  but  of  red  brick,  and  with  gardens 
behind  them,  and  fruit  walls,  which  show  here  and  tliere, 
among  the  nectarines,  the  vestiges  of  an  old  cloister  arch  or 
shaft,  and  looking  in  front  on  the  cathedral  square  itself,  laid 
out  in  rigid  divisions  of  smooth  grass  and  gravel  walk,  yet  not 
uneheerful,  especially  on  the  sunny  side  where  the  canon^ 
children  are  walking  with  their  nurserymaids.  And  so,  taking 
care  not  to  tread  on  the  grass,  we  will  go  alopg  the  straight 
walk  to  the  west  front,  and  there  stand  for  a  time,  looking  up 
at  its  deep-pointed  porches  and  the  dark  places  between  their 
pillars  where  there  were  statues  once,  and  where  the  frag- 
ments, here  and  there,  of  a  stately  figure  are  still  left,  which 
has  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  king,  perhaps  indeed  a  king  on 
earth,  perhaps  a  saintly  king  long  ago  in  heaven ;  and  so  higher 
and  higher  up  to  the  great  mouldering  wall  of  rugged  sculp- 
ture and  confused  arcades,  shattered,  and  grey,  and  grisly  with 
heads  of  dragons  and  mocldng  fiends,  worn  by  the  rain  and 
swirling  winds  into  yet  unseemlier  shape,  and  colored  on  their 
stony  scales  by  the  deep  russet-orange  lichen,  melancholy 
gold;  and  so,  higher  still,  to  the  bleak  towers,  so  far  above 
that  the  eye  loses  itaelf  among  the  bosses  of  their  traceries, 
though  they  are  rude  and  strong,  and  only  sees  Uke  a  drift  of 
eddying  black  points,  now  closing,  now  scattering,  and  now 
settling  suddenly  into  invisible  places  among  the  bosses  and 
flowers,  the  crowd  of  restless  birds  that  fill  the  whole  square 
with  that  strange  clangor  of  theirs,  so  harsh  and  yet  so  sooth- 
ing-, like  the  cries  of  birds  on.  -n,  eo^X^q  cnaaV\«it«ee,u  the  clifiEs 
and  sea. 
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I  §  XT.  Think  for  a  little  while  of  tbat  mene,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  all  its  email  formalisms,  mixed  with  its  serene  sub- 
dimity.  E^mate  itn  ^•cludL'ci,  contiuiiou«,  drowsy  fuUcitice, 
and  ita  evidBnuo  uf  tliu  ^tiusu  uud  Htuudy  ptsrfonuancc  of  hucH 
kind  of  duties  m  can  be  I'cgulatod  by  thti  cutliudnil  dot^k ;  and 
eigh  tliu  itilliiuiiou  of  tJioMj  dark  towere  on  all  who  have 
through  the  lonely  sfjiiarc  at  their  feet  for  contiirioe, 
and  on  all  who  have  seen  them  rising  far  away  over  the  wooded 
,  or  catching  on  their  t^quare  uiueeog  tlic  lfi£t  tay%  of  tlie 
uaot,  whi-n  tho  city  at  their  fc-et  w.-w  iiidical-ed  only  by  the 
list  at  the  bund  of  tlie  river.  And  tli«n  lot  us  q^uickly  recol- 
lect that  wo  are  in  Venice,  and  land  at  the  cxtromity  of  the 
Liiriga  San  Moi«\  which  may  1ki  considered  a*  there 
leweritig  to  th«  eecluded  street  tliat  led  ns  to  oar  Euglish 
:athe<hul  gateway. 

g  xu.  Wo  find  oiirsotvcii  in  a  paved  alley,  some  eeven  feet 

^Kido  where  it  is  widest,  full  of  j>eopIu,  and  reeouaiit  with  cries 

f  itinerant  salesmen, — a  aliriek  in  their  bt^ining,  and  dyiog 

way  iuto  a  kind  of  l>ra7cu  i-inging,  all  the  worse  for  its  con- 

ement  hctwcen  rhc  high  houses  of  the  pjussago  along  whicli 

e  have  to  make  onr  way.     Over-head  an  inextricable  coii- 

ion  of  rugged  shutters,  and    iron  balconies   and   chiinuey 

lies  pushed  out  on  brackets  to  save  room,  and  arcbud  windows 

ith   pwjecling  biIU;  of  latrian   gtoiie,  and  gleams  of  groen 

luflvpfi  hero  and  fJicro  where  a  fig-troe  hrancli  escapes  over  a 

■wor  wall   from  Home  iiiiior  c^rtile,  leading  the  eye  up  (o  the 

arrow  strciim  of  blue  sky  high  over  all.     On  each  side,  a  row 

ekops,  ae  densely  set  us  may  l>e,  occupying,  in  fact,  intervals 

tween  the  &<[uai'o  etone  sliafie,  abont  eight  feet  high,  which 

carry  the  hi-st  ttoore :    intervaJe  ui  wliich  one  is  mui-ow  and 

wrvce  as  a  door ;   tlio  otlior  is,  in  the  mora  rc£pootal>le  sliops, 

.ncowd  to  the  height  of  the  ixtuntor  and  glazcil  uhove,  but 

thoHo  of  the  jKJorur  tnLdesmen  left  open  lo  the  gronud,  and 

w  waiTJs  laid  on  bcnchea  and  tallies  in  the  open  air,  the  light 

all  eases  entering  at  tin:  front  only,  and  iaAVw^sswK^Vv^ 

w  fivt  fnifii  thtt  ^/ijii?s?io]iI  mUi  a  g\»K»m  vsVacV  \X\tt.  C'^ft 

'thottt.  etatnot  j^juotrale,  but  which  is  gewer^V^  \sTdiwsQ.^ 
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ray  or  tiro  from  n  foobic  lamp  at  the  buck  of  tlie  Bhop.  sni 
pendcd  before  a  print  of  the  Vii^u.    The  loss  piuiia  iium 
keeper  ^utiiutiniw  leaves  hi;^  liuiip  iiitli^hle<1,  aixl  is  eunteiiUl 
with  a  penny  pnnt ;    the  rnuru  rcliji^eus  one  hoB  his  prhl 
cnlore*!   and  eet   in   a   Httic  Bhrine  witli  a  giidod  or  ti^QC^ 
fringe,  with  pi^rhniw  a  fadtyj  flower  or  two  on  each  aide,  wid 
his  lamp  burning  brilHanlly.     Here  at  the  fruiterer's,  wlwro 
tlie  dark-green  water-inolons  are  heaped  upon  the  cfmnter  like 
cannon  IklUs,  the  Hadonna  has  a  tabernacle  of  freali  la 
leaves ;  bnt  the  pewterer  next  door  has  let  his  lamp  out, 
ttiero  is  nothing  to  be  seen  ia  hie  &hop  but  the  dull  gleam 
the  etndded  jmttenw  on  tho  copiwr  pans,  hanging  imm  bit 
K^M>f  in    the   darkness.     Xext   euniee   a  "  Yendita   Friltole  i 
RLii]nori,"  where  tlic  Virgin,  enthroned  in  a  very  humble  titfii- 
ner  beside  a  tallow  candle  on  a  back  shelf,  pre«idc«  over  oe^ 
tain  aiiiljrin^iAl  )norsi>U  of  a  nature  too  anibignonR  to  bo  defined 
or  enumci-ate<l.    But  a  few  step*  farther  on,  at  the  regnlitf 
wine-tfhop  of  the  calle,  where  we  are  offered  "Tiuo  N 
a  Soldi  2H'32,"  the  Madonna  is  in  grt-ai  glory,  entlironed  al 
ten  or  a  du7*u  large  red  casks  of  thrue-yair-oid  vintage, 
ilanked  by  goodly  miike  of  bottles  of  MaraBeliino,  and  t 
crimson  lamps;  and  for  the  evening,  when  the  gondoliers  wi 
come  to  drink  out,  nndor  her  auspices,  tho  money  they  ha 
gained  dnring  the  day,  she  will  have  a  wbolo  chandelier. 

§  xin.  A  yard  or  two  farther,  vre  psfw  the  hostelry  of 
Black  Eagle,  and,  glancing  as  we  pass  tlirough  tho  srjnare  d( 
of  niarl'le,  deej-Uy  moulded,  in  the  outer  waU,*we  see  the  ali. 
owB  of  its  ])ergoIa  of  lauos  resting  on  an  ancient  well,  with 
pointed  shielit  uirved  uii  its  t>ide ;  and  so  preaently  oiner^ 
the  bridge  and  Oimpo  San  Moiet*,  whence  to  tlio  entrance  i 
St.  Mark's  Place,  callwl  tho  Hocea  di  Piazza  (mouth  of  tl 
6f]uarc},  the  Venetian  eliaraetcr  is  nearly  destroyed,  tirst  by  tJ 
frightful  fa^'ade  of  San  Mois(\,  whicli  we  will  pauH}  at  anotl 
time  to  examine,  and  then  by  tlie  modernising  of  the  shops  i 
tlicy  near  tlie  piazza,  au«X,  l\ie  uHughnir  with  tho  lower  Vc 
tim  ijopiilacc  of  lount^i\^  pow^  cA  "¥.wi^\^  «»&  ti.>xrt.ni 
^Ye  nviU  iuiidi  fast  tUrougHi  \iiem  «v^  ^"^-^  ^"«=«^  ^^  'i^'^  >^J^ 
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at  the  enrl  of  the  "  Rown  di  Ptaj.wi,"  and  then  wo  forget  them   I 

all ;  fi>r  between  th*ist*  pillars  there  opens  a  great  light,  and,  iu   I 

the  midst  of  it,  as  we  advance  slowly,  tlie  vast  tower  of  St.   I 

^vJUiu-k  sviems  to  lift  iiselX  vigiUy  forth  from  thu   level  field  cf  I 

^Pchequered  atones :  and,  orL  eaeh  ^Idc,  thn  muntloat  arehes  pro-  I 

long  themselves  into  runged  pymnietry,  aa  if  the  i-u^gtwl  and   I 

lirrt-guhir  Iionsoe  tlnd  ])ru8fte+l  ti^thor  above  ns  in  the  dark   I 

illoy  had  been  struck  hack  into  sodden  obedience  and  lovely   I 

]cr,  ajid  all  their  nide  easeineutti  uitd  broken  walk  luul  t>eca  I 

formed  into  arc-hes  charged  with  goodly  eculpturo,  and  1 

lut4Hl  shafts  of  delie^iU)  t^tone.  I 

§  JEIT.  And    well   may  (hey   fall   hack,  for  lieyond   Uioso    I 

o(h*  of  ordered  arches  there  ripea  a  visioti  ont  of  the  earth,    I 

id  lUl  the  great  8*]uarc  seems  to  have  opened  fi-om  it  in  a   I 

rind  of  awe,  tliat  wo  may  kgc  it  far  away; — a  muUitiide  of   I 

pillars  and  white  domes,  clnstered  into  a  long  low  pyjTunid  of    I 

[^colored  light ;  a  ti-easure-hoap,  it  soeuia,  partly  of  gold,  anil   I 

H^urtly  of  opal  and  mothcr-uf-i)uarl,  hollowed  beneath  into  five   I 

^^grcat  vaulted  ;i>orche3,  eeilod  with  fair  niosaie.  luid  lieset  with    I 

,£cnlpture  of  iilabatiter,  clear  as  aniher  and  delieate  us  ivory, —  1 

Bculpruro  fantastic  and  involved,  of  palm  leaves  and  lilies,  and    I 

ipes  and  poniegnmate*,  and   liinrU  clinging  and  flnttoring   I 

tong  the  bmuuhes,  all  twined  together  into  an  endlc^  net-    I 

Irk  of  bniis  ami  plumett :  and,  in  the  niidet  of  it,  ihe  Kolemn    I 

"fomis  of  augclfi,  ftce-ptttrd.  and  rohtid  to  the  feet,  and  loaning   I 

to  each  other  ai^rtiiw  the  gat*K,  their  figures  indistinct  among  I 

the  glesiniiiig  <H  tlie  golden  gronnd  through  tho  leave*  licbido   I 

thorn,  intcrrnpto*!  and  dim,  like  the  uioniing  light  as  it  faded   I 

^^lek  among  tho  branches  of  Eden,  when  first  its  gates  were  I 

^piuptil -guarded  long  ago.     And  roiind  tho  walls  of  the  porchui   I 

there  are  sot  ]>illars  of  variegate<l  stones,  jaeper  and  porphyry,'  I 

feMrid  dwip-gnien   porpenilne  spotteil  with  flakes  of  snow,  and   I 

^Knnrbles,  that  half  refuse  ami  half  yield  to  the  snnshine.,  C'leo-  1 

^KKitra-likc,  "  their  hineet  veins  to  kiss"' — the  ehadow,  oh  it  steiaS* 

^Kuck  fn^io  them,  revwiIJiig  line  after  line  ol  a7.\\Tfc  \\ft'\v^«^w^■^ 

^&fl  a  rectniiiig  tide  Ivnvtm,  the  wave<\  w«u\;  v\W^v  oa-VWaN-s-^^^^ 

IwWj  interwoven  tracerv,  rooted  knots  ol  'UBrWse,  as\^ ' 
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leaves  of  acanthus  and  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  Croee ;  and  above  them,  in  the  broad.arehi- 
volts,  a  continuous  chain  of  language  and  of  life — angels,  aud 
the  signs  of  heaven,  and  the  labors  of  men,  each  in  its  ap- 
pointed season  upon  the  earth ;  and  above  these,  another  range 
of  glittering  pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with 
scarlet  flowers, — a  confusion  of  delight,  amidst  which  the 
breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  are  seen  blazing  in  their  breadth  of 
golden  strength,  and  the  St.  Mark's  Lion,  lifted  on  a  bine  field 
covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of 
the  arches  break  into  a  marble  foam,  and  toes  themselves  far 
into  the  blue  sty  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of  seulptnred  spray, 
as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  ahore  had  been  frc^>-bouud  be- 
fore they  fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral 
and  amethyst. 

Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an 
interval !  There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt 
them ;  for,  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse-voiced  and 
sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St.  Mark's 
porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foliage, 
and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living  plumes,  chang- 
ing at  every  motion,  with  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that 
have  stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years. 

§  XV.  And  what  effect  has  this  splendor  on  those  who  pass 

beneath  it  i     Xou  may  walk  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  and  fro, 

before  the  gateway  of  St,  Mark's,  and  you  will  not  see  an  eye 

lifted  to  it,  nor  a  countenance  brightened  by  it.     Priest  and 

la^•raan,  soldier  and  civilian,  rich  and  poor,  pass  by  it  alike 

regardlessly.      Up  to  the   ver^-   recesses  of  the  porches,  the 

meanest  tradesmen  of  the  city  push  their  counters ;  nay,  the 

foundations  of    its  pillars  are  themselves  the  seats — not  "  of 

them  that  sell  doves"  for  sacrifice,  but  of  the  vendors  of  toys 

and    caricatures.     Round    the    whole    square  in  front  of    the 

churcli  there  is  :Umost  a  continuouti  line  of  cafes,  where  the 

idle  Venetians  of  tW  mVidVc  tWses  lounge,  and  read  empty 

jouruaL; ;  in  it*  eoiuro  xW  X^vsmasv  V\\A%  -\^n  4isfins>^  the 

time  of  vespore,  tUeVr  lu&nVA  mxis.^  \«rn.^  ^vi!^  ^^  ^^^e»v 
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P!oree,— the   maroli  tlrowainfr  the  miserere,  and  the  mOlen 

I  croM'd  thiekeiiinfj  round  theio, — a  crowd,  whidi,  if  it  had  ite 

[■will,  would  fitilottrt  every  poldiar  that  pipes  to  it.     ^VnJ  in  the 

[refCftses  of  tlie  ponrhw,  Jill  daj"  long,  kiiolH  of  men  of  die  IriWMt 

[classes,  nuom]>toyc<l  and   lisilesa.  Ho  busking  in  the  smi   like 

I  lizards ;  and   unregarded  cluldrcn,^vcry  lieavj  glance  ol 

'  thuir  .vi>u%'  eye*  full  of  desperation  and  stonj  depravity,  and 

ihoir  thri)!tla    hofiiwe  with   air>^irig,— gamble,  aJid   tight,  and 

iBnarl,  and  elecp,  hour  after  lionr,  da^og  tlioir  bruised  oon- 

tcsimi  ti]H>ii  t\M  iiuirlilo  lodfinw  of  the  cluireU  porch.     Ami  the 

I  images  of  Ciirist  and  His  angeU  look  down  upon  it  continually. 

I       That  we  may  not  enter  the  churdt  out  of  the  midst  of  the 

horror  of  this,  let  \is  turn  aside  under  thtj  portico  which  looks 

towanb  the  pea,  and  imasing   round  within  the  two  massive 

piUani  brouglit  frfiiii  St,  Jtaii  d'Acro,  we  ahall  fiud  tlio  gate  of 

tliB  Baptirttory;  let  us  enter  there.      The  heavy  door  doses 

heliind  ua  instantly,  and  the  H^ht,  and  the  turbuleucc  of  the 

I*iazzetta,  are  together  shut  out  hy  it. 

§  XVI.  "We  are  in  a  low  vaulted  room;  vaulted,  not  with 
archcfi,  but  with  Email  cupolas  starred  with  gold,  and  chequered 
th  gloomy  figures:  in  the  contra  is  a  bronao  font  charged 
ith  rich  bas-rullefa,  a  smjill  fignj-o  of  the  Baptist  fsUinding  above 
in  a  single  ray  of  light  that  glanccB  acroes  tlio  narrow  room,' 
as  it  ia\h  from  a  window  Iiigh  in  tlie  wall,  and  the  first 
tiling  that  it  strikes,  suid  the  otily  thing  that  it  etrikes  brightly, 
Sg  a  tomb,     ^e  hardly  kuuw  if  it  ho  a  tomb  indued  ;  for  it  i» 
J.tku  a  uaiTow  euucU  t-ct  beside  the  \viu<iijw,  low-roofed  and 
rtained,  eo  that  it  might  seem,  but  that  it  has  H>mc  height 
■ve  tlic  pavement,  to  have  l)eon  drawn  towards  the  window, 
bat  tlie  cleo])er   might  Ik;  wakv^iuMl  esirly ; — only   there  are 
o  angeU  who  have  drji-wn  the  curtain  back,  and  are  looking 
own   upon  him.     T^et  us  look    ;iW  and    thank    that  gentle 
light  that  rests  upon  lils  £oieln;ad  fur  ever,  aud  dies  away  u]Mjn 
fy^  bnstet.  I 

The  face  is  of  a  man  in  middle  life,  \m\.  VVcto  mp.  Xwo  'St-^e^ 
ibrwwB  liffbt  ncrrm  the  forehead,  dmdit\g  '\\.  \\Vft  x)q»  lo\wAia<- 
ofa  towar:  the  heigljt  of  it  abo^e  Wbov^ivA-Xi^  >i\iR'' 
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of  tlio  ilnnU  pa]>.    The  rest  of  the  feahircs  are  pin 
small  atui  ilelu-at<?,  tlie  liiK  shjirp,  perhapR  rhe  sharp 
death  lioing  added  to  that  of  the  natural  linee;  Ijnt  there  is  a 
BWeot  sniUc  npon  tliotit,  and  a  deep  eurciiltv  upou  Utc  ivhol 
oomUeuanwj.     The  roof  of  the  caiiopv  alnivc  buii  biion  hi 
filled  with  iitarg;  beneath,  iu  thu  centre  uf  the  tomb  on  whi 
tlic  tigiire  rests,  is  a  soatcd  iigimi  of  tha  Virj^iii,  and  tlm  hnrit 
of  it  all  nronnd  is  of  flowers  and  »>ft  loavc**,  growing  rich  ati< 
deep,  as  if  in  a  field  in  summer. 

It  is  the  Doge  Aiulreii  Dandolo,  a  man  early  great  anioi: 
the  great  of  Venioo ;  and  early  lost.    She  chose  liiai  ior  h' 
king  in  hiB  Btith  year;  he  died  ton  years  later,  leaving  b^ 
him  that  hiHtory  to  whicih  wu  owe  lialf  ef  what  we  know  of  li 
fonitor  fortniies. 

g  XVII.  Look  round  at  the  room  iu  wluch  he  lits.     The  fl- 
of  it  is  of  rich  mosaic,  encompassed  by  a  low  scat  of  red  m 
ble,  and  its  walls  are  of  alabaster,  hut  worn   and  shattercj 
and  darkly  stained  with  age,  almost  a  ruin, — in  places  tlie  sla 
of  marble  have  fallen  away  alfogetiier,  and  the  rugged  briek 
work  is  seen  through  the  rent^,  hut  all  beautiful;  the  raragin 
fia»im»  fretting  their  way  among  the  islands  and  elianiulle 
zones  of  the  alaljouttcr,  and  the  tinie-^tninB  on  its  transhi 
masses  darkened  into  fields  of  rich  g<ilden  brown,  like  the  eol 
of  seaweed  when  the  sun  stiikes  on  it  thi'ough  deep  sua.     X 
light  fades  away  into  the  recees  of  tlte  ebamber  towards  tho 
albtr,  and  the  eye  can    liardly  trace  the  lines  of  the  bas-relief 
behind  it  of  the  baptism  of  Christ:  but  on  tlic  vaufring  of  th^, 
roof  the  figures  arc  distinrt,  and  there  are  seen  njvQn  it  t 
great  circles,    one    suTTonnded    bj  tlic   "  Prircipalities    an 
powoi-s  in  heavenly  jilaceu,''  of  which  Milton  has  es|»ri 
the  ancient  division  in  the  shigle  massy  line, 

"Thrones,  Dominations,  Princoclonw,  Vtrluea,  Powere," 

and  around  the  other,  the  Aportlw ;  Christ  the  centre  of  both] 
uid  upon  the  walls,  i^aln  and  a^Aiu  rt-^xsittid,  the  gaunt  figut 
of  tho  Baptist,  in  every  em'.umt.>.wi.v.<i  *>S  V\«  V-Aw -exA -V«(«.V\.i 
and  the  fitrcauiB  oi  tlioJor.W  r*^^^^?,  0.«'«x.  \«!^«««. 
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:doven  rocks;  tlie  asc  laid  to  the  root  of  a  frnitle«d  tree  tliat  I 

Bpniigg  iipiiti  llieir  thore.     "  Everj'  tree  lliat.  l>riiigetli  nut  forth  I 

^owi  (rxixi  bliull  h«  la'wii  ilowii,  :nul  cast  into  lliu  lire,"'     Yes,  I 

pi'iiji  to  Itc  ba]>tized  with  fire,  or  to  ha  cast  thcnein;  it  ia  tlio  I 

ico  aet   bcfort!  nil   iiton.     Tliu   niort-'Ii-iiotea    Htill  iiLunnur  I 

tliruugli  rliu  ^ni(wl  wi'ikKiw,  hikJ  mingle  with  the  wjiiiujing  in  I 

<Dr  ears  of  the  M>iil«nee  of  judgment,  whieh  the  old  Ui-cck  I 

lU  written  on  that  Baptistery  wall.     Venice  has  made   her  I 

choiet;.  I 

^  jcvin.  Jiu  wlio  Uc6  luider  that  atony  canopy  would  have  I 

i^ht   her  anotlier  choice,  in   hie   day,  if   eho  would   Iiiive  I 

i6tene<I  to  }iiii) ;  hut  he  luid  liis  eoun^rlH  liavu  long  been  for*  I 

itVn  by  her,  and  the  diist  lies  upon  hiii  lipa,  I 

Through  the  Iieavy  door  whow;  bron7^  network  clones  the  I 

>lace  of  hi*  ruiii,  let  iw  enter  the  churcK  it«jlf.    It  ia  loet  in  I 

ill  deeper  twUlglit,  to  which  the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for  I 

ino  iiionunits  before  the  form  of  tlie  building  can  l>t!  traeed  ;  I 

d  tlieu  there  opens.before  us  a  vast  etivu,  ]iewn  out  into  the  I 

■orm  of  a  Crot^s,  and  divideil  into  ehadowy  aisles  by  many  I 

.ijlaiit.     Itonnd  the  doniea  of  itM  TOof  the  light  cntore  only  I 

irongh  narrow  apertures  like  large  etars  ;  and  hero  and  there  I 

ray  or  two  fririrn  eonic  far  awny  easement  wanders  into  the  1 

laU'kiie's's  and  v.wt»  a  luirrow  jihoMplioric  etroajil  upon  the  waves  I 

if  iriarblo  that  heave  and  fall  in  a  thon^aiul  eoloni  along  the  I 

floor.     What  else  tlun-e  is  of  light  i«  from  toi'ebes,  or  silver  I 

.t:aipH,  burning  cuMaslutwly   in   the   reoesses  of   tho   chupels;  I 

e  roof  sheeted  with  gold,  and  tlie  polJsJietl  walla  eovered  I 

Vitli   alabaster,  give   back   at  every   curve   and   angle   sorao  I 

'eeble  gleaming  to  tho  flames ;   and   the  glories  romid  the  I 

ends  of  tho  eeulpturcd.  Baints  fla^h  ont  upon  us  an  we  pass  I 

icm,  and  tiink  again  into  the  gloom,     Undor  foot  and  over  I 

,  a  continual  wiecession  of  erawdod  hn!;gery,  one  picture  I 

ing    into   another,  as   in   a  dream ;   forms  beautiful    and  I 

tihle  mixed  together;  dragons  and  serpents,  and  ravening  I 

of  prey,  and  graceful  birds  lliat  in  \\\«  \u\«\;St  viIL  'Ct\««v  ■ 

k  front  ruimiii^  founta,m&  and  fwid  troin  xaacfe  ^^  tr?.«s2w  \ 

e  /kwr/uus  jwd   tho    pleasures  oi    Wman  \&a.  ^>i-i!^s»^^^^"^ 
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togeiliCT,  and  the  mi^eiy  of  ifcs  redemption ;  for  the  maa» 
of  inicrwovon  linnt  and  cUongcful  pieturca  lead  al«&;r»  at  latt 
to  the  Cro»s  lifted  and  carved  iii  every  ]>Iiii!L*  mid  n]jon  irnrf 
stone;  suniutiiiii-s  wiili  tiiu  aurjKnt  uf  eieniity  wrapt  round  %J 
i^Miictimes  with  dovut  txinuuth  its  amut,  and  swucit  Lcrbn^j 
grovriii^  forth  frtun   its  ft-et ;  hiit  fi.tnfipiduoiis  moet  of  a!l  lib 
the  grc'Jit  i"fK>il  that  crosses  iho  chntich  iMsfufe  the  altiir,  raiso«i  ia. 
bright  hhzonry  against  the  sli&dow  of  the  npec.    And  aliliov 
in  tlio  recceges  of  tho  aisles  and  chapola,  when  the  mist  uf 
incenae  hangs  lieavily,  wo  may  mo  continually  a  figuro 
in  faint  lines  npon  their  inurhle,  a  woman  st&ndiiig  with  lu 
eyes  raiaed  to  hoavon,  and  tho  inecription  hIk>vo  hur,  "Mot 
of  (lod,"  slio  in  not  licrc  tho  presiding  deity.     It  is  tlic 
that  is  first  wen,  and  always,  Iniming  in  t}ie  centre  of 
temple;  and  e%'ery  doitw  and  Lollow  of  ita  roof  has  the 
of  CJirist  in  the  ntnioet  height  of  it,  i-aiaed  in  power,  or  retnr 
ing  in  judgment, 

§  XIX.  ^or  it}  this  interior  withf>ut  uflfect  on  Uiu  ininds 
the.  people  At  orery  hour  of  tho  day  tliero  arc  gronpfrj 
cuUeuted  before  tho  variooB  ehrines,  and  solitaa-y  worehipf 
scattered  through  tho  darker  placed  of  tho  cliumh,  eridenll/j 
in  prayer  both  dctp  and  reverent,  imd,  for  the  most  part^i 
profoundly  sorrowful.  The  devotees  at  the  great<;r  niiml 
of  the  renowned  ehrines  of  liomaaiBm  may  ho  seen  ml 
innriiig  their  apiiointed  prayers!  with  waiuloring  eyes 
njiengaged  ge6ture«;  but  the  step  of  tlie  strajiger  docs 
disturb  those  who  kneel  on  tho  pavement  of  St  Mark'fi? 
hardly  a  moment  paBses,  from  early  morning  to  snnwl. 
wliieh  we  may  not  sec  some  lialf-veiled  Jiguns  enter  Iwi* 
the  Arabian  porch,  east  itself  into  long  aba^cmeut  on  the- 
of  the  temple,  and  thon  rising  nhiwly  with  more  uonfirm* 
step,  mid  with  n  pawtonate  kisfi  and  clasp  of  the  arms  givefi  w| 
tho  feet  of  the  crucifix,  by  which  the  hunpa  hum  always  in  tie] 
northern  aisle,  leave  tJie  church,  aa  if  comforted. 

§  XX.  But  wu  niuBt  not  bastily  conclude!  from  this  that  U»] 
nobler  character  of  tHc  buiiimw  \\'ksc.  ^  ^T^awwi,  wsvj  \Trfliuai«  [ 
in  fostcj'iug  a  devolWnai.  sv^vW..    tXi^i-ce.  X*  ^>A.twb  wswm^V' 
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'eiiice  to  bring  manj  ti>  their  fciieei*,  wltliout  excitement 
an   extomal  imaRfry ;  aud  whatever  tberu  nujf   be  iu  the 
sniper  of  tho  woreltlj)  offered  in  tit.  Mai'k's  more  than  can  bo 
acM.'ounUMi  for  by  refereiipje  to  tho  unJiappy  cirfiuinstjiiicuM  of 
tho  city,  is  aiwiirciUy   nut  owing  eitlior  to  tlio  IjOJiuty  of  ha 
—^arehitcoture  or  to  tho  imprtwsiveiieaa  of  tho  Scripture  histories 
^kmbodicd  in  its  mosaics.     That  it  hJis  a  peculiar  effect,  liow- 
^nver  slight,  ou  the  popular  ininj,  nuty  perhaps  be  safely  eon- 
^^ecturyd  front  the  number  of  woniluppei*s  which  it  attniete, 
while  the  cliurclies  of  St.  Paul  and  tho  Frari,  larger  in  size  juid 
^^inorc  central  in  position,  art)  left  coniparativd^'  empty.*     But 
^^his  eff(*t  is  allogethef  to  be  ascribed  to  its  richer  a^seniblage 
of  thoee  eources  of  influence  which  address  theninelvea  to  the 
commonest  instinct*  of  the  huinan   mind,  and   which,  in  all 
ages  and  uomitries,  have  been  moi-e  or  less   employud  in  tlio 
support  of  sujxjrstitioji.      Darkness  and  mystery ;    wjiiEueed 
kpecessci.  of  building :  artificial  light  emplojeti  in  email  quan- 
^Htiiy,  but  luitintiiinod  wiih  a  coiistitiicy  which  Beems  to  glvo  it 
^Bl  kind  of  eacrcdnc«9;  prociousne^e  of  material  easily  cnmpre- 
f'^nended  by  the  vulgar  eye;  close  air  loaded  witli  a  sweet  and 
petmliar  odor  associated  only  with   religious  servicea,  solemn 
ningic,  and  tangible  idols  or  images  having  popular  legends 
attached  to  them, — those,  the  stage  properties  of  Buperstitiou, 
^—whicli  have  been  from  the  begimiing  of  tho  world,  aud  must 
^H)o  to  the  end  of  it,  employed  by  all  nations,  whether  openly 
savage  or  uominally  civilizoil,  to  produce  a  false  awe  in  minds 
^jncapahlc  of  apprehending  tho  true  na,turc  of  the  Deity,  ore 
j^puBsembled  in  St.  Mark's  to  a  degree,  ag  f ar  as   I  know,  unex- 
ampled in  any  other  Eurojjoan  church.     The  arts  of  tlic  3fagus 
iid  the  Hi-ahmin  are  exhauBtcdin  the  animation  of  a  iRiralyzcd 
JhiTstianity ;  and  tho  popular  sontbncnt  which  these  arts  excite 
to  be  regarded  by  us  widx  no  more  respect  tluin  wo  should 


'Thfi  mere  warmUi  of  3l.  Murk's  In  winter,  whkli  te  much  pniii«t  llua 
ot  the  other  two  clnirrhea  aliove  namwl,  musV,  Unwcvcr,  W  \i;C6K'Q.\'om> 
oiwidcraUon,  as  oau  ot  toe  moat  cllicknt  emai:s  ol  VvaXje^'a^  v'ttK'ft.^ 
tacDted. 
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have  considered  ourselvqs  jnetifled  in  rendering  to  the  devolioii 
of  the  worahippers  at  Eleiieis,  Ellora,  or  Edfou.* 

I  XXI.  Indeed,  these  iuferior  means  of  exciting  religious 
emotion  were  employed  in  the  ancient  Church  as  they  are  at 
tliie  day,  but  not  employed  alone.  Torchlight  there  was,  as 
there  is  now ;  but  the  torchKght  illumined  Scripture  histories 
on  the  walls,  which  every  eye  traced  and  every  heart  com- 
prehended, but  which,  during  my  whole  residence  in  Venice,  I 
never  saw  one  Venetian  regard  for  an  instant  I  never  heard 
from  any  one  the  most  languid  expression  of  interest  in  ?;fly 
feature  of  the  church,  or  perceived  the  slightest  evidence  of 
their  understanding  the  meaning  of  its  architecture ;  and  while, 
therefore,  the  English  cathedral,  though  no  longer  dedicated 
to  the  kind  of  services  for  which  it  was  intended  by  its  build- 
ers, and  much  at  variance  in  many  of  its  characters  with  the 
temper  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  now  surrounded,  retpiofl 
yet  so  much  of  its  religious  influence  that  no  prominent  fear 
ture  of  its  architecture  can  be  sjdd  to  exist  altogether  in  vain, 
wc  have  in  St.  Mark's  a  building  apparently  still  employed  in 
the  ceremonies  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  yet  of  which  the 
impressive  attributes  have  altogether  ceased  to  be  compre- 
hended by  its  votaries.  The  beauty  which  it  possesses  is 
unfelt,  the  language  it  uses  is  forgotten  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  to  whose  sen'ice  it  has  so  long  been  consecrated,  and 
still  filled  by  crowds  of  the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  it 
owes  its  magnificence,  it  stands,  in  reality,  more  desolate  than 
the  ruins  through  which  the  sheep-walk  passes  unbroken  in  our 
English  valleys ;  and  the  writing  on  its  marble  walls  is  lea 

*  I  said  above  that  the  lai^er  number  of  the  devotees  entered  by  the' 
"  Arabian"  porch;  the  porch,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chorch, 
reniiirkablc  for  its  rich  Arabian  archipolt,  and  through  which  access  is  g^ued 
iiiiiiiL'cliatcly  lo  the  northern  transept.  The  reason  ia,  that  in  that  transept 
13  tlie  chape]  of  the  Madonna,  which  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  Vene- 
liuns  than  all  the  rest  of  the  church  besides.  The  old  builders  kept  their 
images  of  the  Virgin  subordinate  to  those  of  Christ;  but  modem  Bomanism 
lias  retrograded  from  theirs,  and  the  most  glittering  portions  of  the  whole 
oliurch  arc  tl\c  two  xecessca  betind  this  lateral  altar,  covered  with  sUver 
hearts  deilicatod  to  the  Vwpju. 
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'r^arded  and  lutifi  powerful  for  tho  teaching  of  meii,  than  tho 
letters  which  tlie  Bliepherd  foUowB  with  his  finger,  whtro  Uio 
moea  in  lightest  on  iUe  tonibH  in  the  dcM^cratf-d  cloister. 

g  xxn.  It  must  therefore  be  ahogetlicr  without  reference  to 
present  nseftdneas,  that  wc  pnrsne  our  iiiqniiy  intrt  the 
lerite  and  meaning  of  tlic  areliitceturd  of  thije  niarvellons 
)uilduig ;  and  it  can  only  be  aiter  wc  liave  terminated  tltat 
jujuiry,  wmdiK'tiii^'  it  careful!^'  on  abfiti-act  gnviunlfi,  thai  we 
pronounou  with  any  certainty  how  far  the  pn«ont  neglect 
)f  St,  Mark's  is  signitimtive  of  tlm  decline  of  the  Venetian 
fcharatrter,  or  how  far  this  chnrcli  is  to  be  considered  m  tho 
relic  of  a  baibanms  age,  incapable  of  attracting  the  admiration, 
or  iufluenciiig  tho  ieelinga  of  a  civilized  couununity. 

Thu  inquiry  before  u&  is  twofohL  Thmugliout  tho  firet 
roluine,  I  carefnUy  kept  tho  Btndy  fpf  ^preimon  distinct  from 
hat  of  al)straet  ar('.hito<',turs,l  pcrfLiction ;  telling  the  reader  that 
every  buildiiig  wo  ehould  u,ft«rwardB  examine,  Im  would 
bave  first  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  oonatnictioii  ajid  deoora- 
live  inerit,  considering  it  merely  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  then  to 
mine  fartlier,  in  what  degx'oe  it  fulfilled  itu  expresaional 
jorposes.  Accordingly,  wc  have  first  to  judge  of  St.  Mark's 
iily  as  a  piece  of  urchitocture,  not  m  a  churchy  scoondly, 
to  cflliniate  its  fitness  for  its  Bpocial  duty  aa  a  placo  of  wor- 
liliip,  and  the  relation  in  wliich  it  stands,  oa  such,  to  those 
lorthom  cathedrals  that  still  retain  so  mncli  of  tlic  power  over 
bnman  Iieart,  which  the  Byzantine  doTnes  appear  to  Iiave 
6t  for  ever. 
§  xxnL  In  the  two  succeeding  sectloiie  of  this  work,  do* 
peftpeclively  to  the  examination  of  .the  Gothic  and  Ho- 
ice  buildings  in  Vcnico,  I  liavc  endeavored  to  analyze  and 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  trae  nature  of  each  school, — 
Spirit,  then  in  Fonn.  I  wished  to  have  given  aaimilar 
f«8,  in  this  eection,  of  the  nature  of  Byzantine  architeo- 
but  could  not  inake  my  statements  general,  iKtcause  I 
ive  never  seen  tlm  kind  of  building  on  its  native  fioih 
rcvcrthcloHfl,  ill  the  folltiwiug  skcteli  of  tlio  priiiciplos  cxcnt 
pilifidl  in  St.  Miirk'a,  I  believe  that  most  oi  tiieX'eiwSm^i^iaJw 
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and  motives  of  the  style  will  be  found  clearly  enough  distm- 
guished  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  it  "with  tolerable 
fairness,  as  compared  with  tlie  better  known  systems  of  Euro- 
pean architecture  in  the  middle  ages. 

§  XXIV.  Now  the  first  broad  characteristic  of  the  building, 
and  the  root  nearly  of  every  other  importwit  peculiarity  in  i^ 
is  its  confessed  inerustatum.  It  is  the  purest  example  in  Italy 
of  the  great  school  of  arcliitocture  in  which  the  ruling  priud- 
pie  is  the  incrustation  of  brick  with  more  precious  materials; 
and  it  is  necessary  before  we  proceed  to  criticise  any  one  of 
its  arrangements,  that  the  reader  should  carefully  consider  the 
principles  which  are  likely  to  have  influenced,  or  might  Inti- 
mately influence,  the  architecta  of  such  a  school,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  whose  designs  are  to  be  executed  in  mas- 
fiive  materials. 

It  is  true,  that  among  different  nations,  and  at  different 
times,  we  may  find  examples  of  every  sort  and  degree  of  in- 
crustation, from  the  mere  setting  of  the  larger  and  more  com- 
pact stones  by  preference  at  the  outside  of  the  wall,  to  the 
miserable  construction  of  that  modem  brick  cornice,  with  its 
coating  of  cement,  which,  but  the  other  day,  in  London,  killed 
its  unhappy  workmen  in  its  fall.*     But  just  as  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  have  a  clear  idaa  of  the  opposing  characteristics  of 
two  different  species  of  plants  or  animals,  though  b^ween  th© 
two  there  are  varieties  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  either  t<y 
the  one  or  the  other,  so  tlie  reader  may  fix  decisively  in  hi* 
fuind  the    legitimate  characteristics  of  the  inerusted  and  the 
massi\'e  styles,  though  between  the    two  there  are  varieties 
which  confessedly  unite  the  attributes  of  both.     For  instance, 
in  many  Eoman  remains,  built  of  blocks  of  tufa  and  incrusted 
with   marble,  we  have    a  style,  which,  though  truly   solid, 
possesses  some  of  the  attributes  of  incrustation ;  and  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  built  of  brick  and  coated  with  marble, 
the  marble  facing  is  so  firmly  and  exquisitely  set,  that  the 
building,  though  in  realUv  mexvisl^A,  sesomea  the  attributes  of 
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aolidity.  But  tliose  intern lorliatfl  ftxamplos  need  not  In  tho 
iojiHt  confns*  oiir  generally  flitJtinet  ideiut  of  the  two  families  of 
biuJdin^ ;  the  one  in  which  tJm  huIkjUuiuu  it>  alike  tlutmgliotit, 
jind  The  forms  and  «mditi(ms  fif  the  oraamcnt  lusanic  or  prove 
that  it  i.«  M>,  as  in  the  best  Greek  buildiug«,  and  for  the  mmi 
purt  in  our  early  Xomian  and  Gothic ;  and  the  other,  iu  whiclt 
tiie  Bubftaueo  is  of  two  kiudfs  one  internal,  tlio  other  external, 
and  the  systuni  of  de«oriition  is  founded  ou  this  duplicity, 
pro«iuinontly  in  St.  Mark's. 

g  XXV.  I  hnvo  nsed  The  won]  dnpHcity  in  no  depreciatory 
eeiise.  In  chapter  ii.  of  tlic  *' Seven  Lanipe,"  ^  IS,  I  especially 
guarded  this  iucrusted  Bchool  fruui  the  imputation  o£  iiuuncer- 
ity,  and  I  must  do  bo  now  at  grtiator  length.  It  npppjirs  insin- 
cero  at  first  to  a  Norlheni  builder,  becnuHe,  acuustomed  to  build 
with  mllii  bloeks  of  freestone,  ho  ia  in  the  bahit  of  supposing' 
the  external  snperficiosi  of  a  piece  of  masonry  to  l>c  some  crite- 
non  of  its  tliicVness.  But,  as  soon  a*  he  gets  flcqnfiinted  with 
e  incrusted  stylo,  he  will  liud  that  the  Suutlieni  bnildere  had 
no  intention  to  docuive  him.  Ho  will  noe  tliat  every  slah  of 
facial  marble  is  fastened  to  the  next  by  a  eonfussed  rkvf^  and 
at  the  joint); of  tho  amior  arose  visibly  aud  oponly  ooeonmio- 
dated  to  the  contours  of  the  substance  within,  that  lie  h.xi  no 
more  right  to  complain  of  treat'hcty  tlian  a  savage  would  have, 
who.  for  thu  first  time  in  his  life  seeing  a  mim  iu  aniior,  hud 
supposed  liim  to  bo  made  of  Bolid  Hteel.  Aequaiut  luiu  with 
Ihi!  euatoma'of  chivalry,  and  with  tho  Uries  of  llio  euat  of  mail, 
and  lit!  ccaiics  to  aocuso  of  dishonunty  eitiier  the  panoply  «jr  the 
ktiiglit. 

These  Iaw-8  and  <'ubIoiiis  of  the  St.  Mark's  architectural 
chivalry  it  uiuet  be  our  busineps  to  develype. 

§  XKVi,  First,  consider  the  natural  circmuetancee  which  give 

to  sncli  a  style.     Supposi;  a  nation  of  buildcre,  ptawd  far 
'xani  any  quarn'oH  of  available  stonu,  aiid  having  preearioua  ao- 
to  the  maiulaiul  where  they  exist;  c(>in|Killet!  theroforo 
either  to  bnild  entirely  witli  brick,  or  Vftimi^TtsvXvAW.'Jv.'c  'As; 
^^cy  03C  fr,m\  greM  d  i  stances, !»  t'UVip&  ot  sa\ftW.  ^A«w^■MKs^^ 
H»r  eJie  most  fm-t  de^Jeiideiit  for  Bpeed  on  t\v«i  oa.T  ■caiOos^'' 
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the  sail.  The  labor  and  cost  of  carriage  are  jast  as  great, 
■whether  they  import  common  or  precious  stone,  and  therefore 
the  natural  tendency  would  always  be  to  make  each  shipload  as 
valuable  as  possible.  But  in  proportion  to  the  precionsness  of 
the  stone,  is  the  limitation  of  its  possible  supply ;  limitation 
not  determined  merely  by  cost,  but  by  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  material,  for  of  many  marbles,  pieces  above  a  certain 
size  are  not  to  be  had  for  money.  There  would  also  be  a  ten- 
dency in  such  circumstances  to  import  as  much  stone  as  pos^- 
ble  ready  sculptured,  in  order  to  save  weight ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  traffic  of  their  merchants  led  them  to  places  where  there 
were  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  to  ship  the  available  fragments 
of  them  home.  Out  of  this  supply  of  marble,  partly  composed 
of  pieces  of  so  precious  a  quality  that  only  a  few  tons  of  them 
could  be  on  any  terms  obtained,  and  partly  of  shafts,  capitals, 
and  other  portions  of  foreign  buildings,  the  island  architect  has 
to  fashion,  as  best  he  may,  the  anatomy  of  his  edifice.  It  is  at 
his  choice  either  to  lodge  his  few  blocks  of  precious  marble 
here  and  there  among  his  ma^es  of  brick,  and  to  cut  out  of  the 
sculptured  fragments  such  new  forms  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  observ'aiice  of  fixed  proportions  in  the  uew  building ;  or 
else  to  cut  the  colored  stones  into  thin  pieces,  of  extent  stiffi- 
cient  to  face  the  whole  surface  of  the  walls,  and  to  adopt  a 
method  of  construction  irregtilar  enough  to  admit  the  insertion 
of  fragmentary  sculptures ;  rather  with  a  view  of  displaying 
their  intrinsic  Iwauty,  than  of  setting  them  to  any  r^;ular  ser- 
vice in  the  supp«.^rt  of  the  building. 

An  architect  who  cared  only  to  display  his  own  skill,  and 
had  no  respect  for  the  works  of  others,  would  assuredly  have 
chosen  the  former  alternative,  and  would  have  sawn  the  old 
marbles  into  fragments  in  order  to  prevent  all  interference 
with  his  own  designs.  Bat  an  architect  who  cared  for  tlie  pr-2s- 
ervation  of  noble  work,  whetlier  his  o^vn  or  others',  and  more 
reganleti  the  l>e;uuy  of  hi?  building  tlun  his  own  feme,  would 
hare  done  what  those  o\d  WUdcrs  of  St.  Mart's  did  for  us, 
and  saved  everv  relic  w\t\i  WiicV.Ve  "srafc  ^nsTo^^s^ 

g  TTvii    Bht  thes*i  were  uo\  xiic  ■«i';  is^juset  "^^a^raSssi. 
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Benc4Kl  llie  Venetians  in  tlm  juloption  of  their  mctliod  of  arelii- 
Btectiire.  Il  miglit,  luuler  all  rlie  cirniniRtnnce^  above  stated, 
H  have  beoi)  a  ([uustion  with  other  bulidere,  n-hcther  to  import 
"  uiio  filiijiloaii  of  costly  jsi-spere.  or  twuiity  of  eluiik  fliiiU ;  nnd 

iwbetliei-  to  Imilil  a,  siiiiili  diurcli  iacuJ  witli  [xfrpliyry  uiul  pavt'd 
with  agate,  or  to  ^ai^lc  a  vast  cathcdiul  in  frcKistoiio.  But  with 
llic  Vcnctiiins  it  could  not  Im  a.  (jiicHtion  for  aii  instant ;  tJiisy 
wero  exiles  from  iuii:it!i»t  and  beiuitiful  citiea,  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  build  with  thfir  ruuis,  iiut  less  in  affection  than,  in 
adininitiou  ;  tiiey  Iiad  tlms  not  only  grown  familiar  with  tlio 
pnictice  uf  insurtiuj!^  uldor  fragniuntti  in  modorii  biiildiiigB,  but 
they  owed  to  that,  pi-aetice  a  great  part  of  the  epleudor  of  theii 
city,  and  whatwer  ehartn  of  associatinn  miglit  aid  its  cbango 

»froni  il  Itefiige  into  a  IToinL'.  TIjc  pnittice  whii^h  fw.gan  In  the 
affevliuUB  of  a  fugitive  nation,  wa«  prolonged  in  the  pride  of  a 
couqneriug  one ;  and  beside  the  memorials  of  de])iu-ted  hitppi- 
ness,  wure  eluvatud  tlio  trophlea  of  leturtiing  vJcUiry.  Tiie 
Ship  of  war  brougjit  Iiomc  more  marble  in  triumph  than  tho 

Imercliant  vcwsnl  in  spoeulation ;  and  the  front  of  St.  Mark's 
became  rather  a  shrine  at  ^vhich  to  dedicate  tho  splendor  of 
miwi^llaneons  6]y>il.  than  the  oi^anized  expression  of  any  tixcd 
architectural  law,  or  religious  emotion. 
§  xxviii,  ThuB  fa!-,  however,  the  jiiRtificfttion  of  the  stylo  of 
tliis  eburch  depends  on  eirtniiiLstauces  peculiar  to  the  time  of 
htA  erontfon.  and  to  tho  fi]itjT.*whore  it  ai-ose.    The  merit  of  ita 
metliod.  yonsiidered  in  the  iilwtrart,  roatson  farbnwdergrdundfl. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  ''Seven  Lamps."  §  14,  the  reader 
rill  find  tbft  opinion  of  a  modem  architect  of  some  repntation, 
r.  TiTood,  that  tho  ehief  tiling  remarkable  iu  this  chureli  "is 
^its  extreme  nglinc^ ;"  and  he  wilt  find  this  opinion  associated 
Btrith  another,  namely,  tliat  the  works  of  the  Caraiwi  are  far 
preferable  to  those  of  the  Venntian   paintei-s.     This  BW^otuI 
itement  of  feeling  itaveaU  to  na  one  of  the  prhieipal  eauses  of 
>e  first;  immely,  that  Mr.  Wood  had  not  any  peK-eption  of 
>lor,  or  delight  in  it.     The  pcrceptum  kA  wAw  \s»  a.  ^Av  "tja,*.-' 
jfiniteJy  ^mtod  to  one  pemm,  and  demt:A  Ui  a.w>'Cv\w^'aa^ 
/or  wasic;  and  the  very  first  r&\uU\Ui  Iot  Vs>ck.  'v^Nv 
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of  St.  Mark's,  is  the  perfection  of  that  color-faculty  which  iew 
people  ever  set  themselves  seriously  to  find  out  whether  they 
possess  or  not.  For  it  is  on  its  value  as  a  piece  of  perfect  and 
unchangeable  coloring,  that  the  claims  of  this  edifice  to  our  re- 
spect are  finally  rested ;  and  a  deaf  man  might  as  well  pretend 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  full  orchestra,  as  an 
architect  trained  in  the  composition  of  form  only,  to  discern 
the  beauty  of  St.  Mark's.  It  possesses  the  cliarm  of  color  in 
common  with  the  greater  part  of  the  architecture,  as  Well  as 
of  the  manufactures,  of  the  East ;  but  the  Venetians  deserve 
especial  note  as  the  only  European  people  who  appear  to  have 
sympathized  to  the  full  with  the  great  instinct  of  the  Eastern 
races.  They  indeed  were  compelled  to  bring  artists  from  Con- 
stantinople to  design  the  mosaics  of  the  vaults  o;f  St.  Mark's, 
and  to  group  tlie  colors  of  its  porches;  but  they  rapidly  took 
up  and  developed,  under  more  mascuUne  conditions,  the  sys-  ' 
tem  of  which  the  Greeks  had  shown  them  the  example  :  while 
the  burghers  and  barons  of  the  N^orth  were  building  their  dark 
streets  and  grisly  castles  of  oak  and  sandstone,  the  merchants 
of  Venice  were  covering  their  palaces  with  porphyry  and  gold ; 
and  at  last,  when  her  mighty  painters  had  created  for  her  a 
color  more  priceless  than  gold  or  porphyry,  even  this,  the  rich- 
est of  her  treasures,  she  lavished  upon  walls  whose  foundations 
were  beaten  by  the  sea  ;  and  the  strong  tide,  as  it  runs  beneath 
the  Kialto,  is  reddened  to  this  day  by  the  reflection  of  the  fres- 
coes of  Giorgione. 

§  XXIX.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  does  not  care  for  color, 

I  must  protest  against  his  endeavor  to   form  any  judgment 

whatever    of  this    church    of    St.    Mark's.      But,  if  he  both 

cares  for  and  loves  it,  let  him  remember  that  the  school  of 

incrusted  architecture  is    the  only  oTie  in  which  perfect  a/nd 

permanent  chrmnatio   decoration   is  possihle ;    and  let  him 

look  upon  every  piece  of   jasper  and   alabaster  given  to  the 

architect  as   a   cake  of   very  hard  color,  of  which  a  certain 

portion  is  to  be  ground  down,  or  cut  off,  to  paint  the  walls 

with.     Once  understand  this  ftioTcm^-^ ,  %sA  wy^i^\,  ^.Vfe  <yan.- 

dition  that  the  body  and  aviWm^  ^.^eo^V  oi  ■Caa«^^«*.^ 
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^0  he  m  brick,  and  that  this  untlor  muwulnr  power  of  hrivk-      ' 
work  is  to  lie  clothed  with  tho    defence  Hiid  th«    hrii?hfiie.'!a 
of  the  inurhle,  an  the  body  of  an    animal   is  protected  and 
adorned  by  ila  sealtM  or  its  skin,  and  all  tho  consefinent  tit- 
nwscs  and   laws  of  the   Btnictiirc  will  he  easily  disceniihle:      i 
These  I  sliaU  state  in  thur  natural  oi'der.  ^M 

g  XXX.  Law   I.   T/tal  Oie  plhUh^  mfl   (y>rniees  ■uxatl  for^\ 
hindiny  tho  armor  art  to  he  light  and   delu-aie.     A  iwrtflin 
thicknusB,  at  least  two  or  three  inches,  must  be  reqnire*!  in  the 
covering  pieces  (oven  when  fomjuwed  of  the  strongest  sTonc, 
and  set  on  the  least  oxposed  parts),  in  order  to  pn;\xnt  the 
chance  of  fracture,  and  to  allow  for  the  wear  of  time.     And 
the  weight  of  this  armor  luiist  not  be  tniKted  to  cement ;  the 
pieces  must  nut  be  merely  glued  to  the  roiigli  brick  surface, 
but  connected  with  the  niaes  wliitih  tlioy  protect  by  binding 
coniicGs  ami  strina;  conrM.'R ;  and  with  cficli  other,  bo  ar^  to  m- 
cnrc  mutual  Hn|>port,  aided  by  the  riveting^,  hut  by  no  mcrLtia 
dependent  upon  them.    And,  for  tho  fuU  liomwty  and  straight- 
forwaninces  of  the    work,   it  is  necessary  that   these   string     J 
courses  and  Ijindirig  plinths  should  not  be  of  such  proportiona      ' 
as  would  fit  them  for  taking  any  important  part  in  the  hard 
work  of  the  inner  fitnictnro,  or  nmdcr  tliom  liable  to  lie  mis-      J 
taken  for  the  ^rcjit  r^jnilces  and  jilintlis  ali-oiidy  explained  as      ' 
c«^cntial  [Kirfs  of  the  Ijcst  solid  Imilding.     They  must  he  deli- 
cate. Blight,  and  vitnibly  incapable  of  severer  work  than  tliat  as* 
ried  to  them. 
§"xxxi.  Law  n.  Science  of  hmer  gtrvctnTt^  *'«  io  he  nftrtn- 
afnu'd.    AsthelKKiy  of  the  structm-e  is  confewedly  of  inferior, 
ij|Utd  eomixirativcly  incoheront  iiinlerialK,  it  wonld  lie  abfnird  to 
Btteoipt  in  it  any  expi-u*wi<'ii  of  ihu  higher  relinemcuts  of  con- 
struction.   It  will  be  enough  that  by  its  mase  we  are  jisbiired      | 
of  irfi  filitlicicTicv  :»nd  ^trcngTh ;  and  there  in  the  Icjw  reason  for 
_jtfldcavoring  (o  diminish  the  extent  of  its  surface  by  delicaey  of 
■IjtiBtment,  because  on  the  breadth  of  that  flurfaeo  we  are  to 
depend  for  the  lictrer  dif*play  of  the  co\oT^'«\u(!J[\\%  \tt  ^^  "^^^^   1 
chief  sfJH/tie  of  owr  n/casm-e  in  the  \m\VV\ug.     "VVe  vft'strvwA'^J 
oi  ti\ti  work,  therefore,  will  ho  uompoaed  oi  ftoVvi  ■«'^^*  ' 
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massive  piers;  and  wliatever  expression  of  finer  stmetural 
seiouce  we  may  require,  will  be  thrown  either  into  subordinate 
portions  of  it,  or  entirely  directed  to  the  support  of  the  exter- 
nal mail,  where  in. arches  or  vaults  it  might  otherwise  appear 
dangerously  independent  of  the  material  within. 

I  XXXII.  Law  III.  All  shaft%  a/re  to  he  aoUd.  Wherever,  by 
the  smallness  of  the  parts,  we  may  be  driven  to  abandon  the  in- 
crusted  structure  at  all,  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  The 
eye  must  never  be  left  in  the  least  doubt  as  to  what  is  solid 
and  what  is  coated.  Whatever  appears  probably  solid,  must  be 
assuredly  so,  and  therefore  it  becomes  an  inviolable  law  that 
no  shaft  shall  ever  be  incrusted.  Not  only  does  the  whole  vir- 
tue of  a  shaft  depend  on  its  consoUdation,  but  the  labor  of  cat- 
ting and  adjusting  an  incrusted  coat  to  it  would  be  greater  than 
the  saving  of  material  is  worth,.  Therefore  the  shaft,  of  what- 
ever size,  is  always  to  be  solid ;  and  because  the  incrusted  char- 
acter of  the  rest  of  the  building  renders  it  more  difficult  for 
the  shafts  to  clear  themselves  from  suspicion,  they  nmst  not, 
in  this  incrusted  style,  be,  in  any  place  jointed.  No  shaft  must 
ever  be  used  but  of  one  block ;  and  this  the  more,  because  the 
permission  given  to  the  builder  to  have  his  walls  and  piers  aa 
ponderous  as  lie  Hk^,  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
use  shafts  of  any  fixed  size.  In  our  Norman  and  Gothic, 
where  definite  support  is  required  at  a  definite  point,  it  be- 
comes lawful  to  build  up  a  tower  of  small  stones  in  the  shape 
of  a  shaft.  But  the  Byzantine  is  allowed  to  have  as  much  sup- 
port as  he  wants  from  the  walls  in  every  direction,  and  he-  has 
no  right  to  ask  for  fuither  license  in  the  structure  of  his  shafts. 
Let  him,  by  generosity  in  the  substance  of  his  pillars,  repay  us 
for  the  permission  we  have  given  him  to  be  superficial  in  his 
walls.  The  builder  in  tlie  chalk  valleys  of  France  and  Eng- 
land may  be  blameless  in  kneading  his  clumsy  pier  out  of 
broken  fiint  and  calcined  lime;  but  the  Venetian,  who  has 
ficcess  to  the  riches  of  Asia  and  the  quarries  of  Egypt,  must 
frame  at  least  bis  shaits  out  of  fiawless  stone. 

§  XXXIII.  And  tlua  ioT  a.A\o\X\et  taasftu  ^^    ^tS&iiCR  '     -• 
we  liave  said,  it  is  imvo?s\\>\e  lo  eoN^^  'Oaa  -^ 
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■fflnildiiig  witli  color,  oxpept  on  the  coiiclitiou  of  dividing  tlio 
stone  into  plati^  tiicre  i^  ulwajs  a  catislu  u^ppeumuvu  of  Jiiuiui- 
ncfta  and  niggardlinesw  in  the  procedure.  It  is  lux^essory  tliat 
tlie  builder  sliouUl  justify  hiiu&cli  from  lliis  euepk-ioii ;  iiud 
prove  tliat  it  is  not  in  mere  ccouoin^'  or  poverty,  bnt  in  tho 
real  impossibility  of  doing  otLerwiBO,  tliat  lie  has  eheeted  Lis 
walls  so  tliinty  witli  the  pi'ecions  film.  Now  the  shaft  is  ex- 
aetly  the  portion  of  the  e<liJioe  iu  which  it  is  fittest  to  recover 
hit!  honor  in  this  rc»pcet.  For  if  blouks  'ti  jasper  or  pori>byry 
be  iniwrted  in  the  walls,  the  s|}G(.'tator  cannot  tcU  their  thiek- 
nesa,  and  cannot  jndge  of  tlic  co&tliness  of  tho  snerifieo.  But 
the  sliaft  ho  can  meastipe  with  his  eye  in  an  insttnt,  and  eati- 
niate  the  qaantity  of  treasure  both  in  tho  mass  of  its  existing 
^uhstanee,  and  in  that  whicli  ban  been  hewn  awiiy  t"  hrini^  it 
^ptv  its  [)erfeet  litul  t^ytnmutrinii  j'onn.  And  thus  Uie  ubafLKof 
all  biiiidinps  of  this  kind  are  justly  rej^ardrd  as  an  oxpmssion 
of  their  wejiUh,  and  a  form  of  treasure,  just,  as  inueh  as  the 
jewels  or  gold  in  lliu  liacrud  vuHSL'ts;  they  tiro,  in  fact,  nothing 
than  lai-ge  jewels,*  the  block  of  precious  gerpentine  or 
yKT  being  va!ue<l  aeeording  to  its  size  and  brilliancy  of 
color.  like  a  lai-ge  ouaerald  or  ruby  ;  only  the  bulk  required  to 
beetow  valae  on  tlic  one  ia  to  be  measured  iu  foet  and  Urns, 
id  on  ibo  other  iu  linen  and  caratit.  Tho  shaft*  must  thoro- 
Iw.  without  exccjptiun,  of  one  block  in  all  hniblingH  of 
this  kind ;  for  the  attempt  in  aiiy  place  to  incruat  or  joini 
tlicm  would  lie  a  dcecptir>n  liko  that  of  introducing  a  false 
stone  among  jewellery  (for  a  nnml.icr  of  joinr*  of  any  prcciou* 
Htono  are  of  eonreo  not  eqiud  in  valuo  to  a  siuglo  pieeo  of  equal 
wcitjht),  and  woiii<l  put  mi  tiid  aX  atuti  to  the  KpociatorV  ci>n- 
fidrnre  in  tho.  »;x]>it-iW!on  of  wealth  in  any  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture, or  of  the  Bpint  of  sRcnfice  in  those  who  raised  it. 

^H  ■  "  QiiLvl  i)rx.-sKO  >!  veil!  uoa  cnloaaa  (11  tanta  bcUezn  e  Bnosza  Cbe  0  ripu- 
^^n  ffivtvato ^un'ii  the  j'ictra,"~iiantotinif,  of  llie  verd  antique  pillar  Id  SflQ 
^BiYitno  (li-ir  Orin,     A  irmarluiWu  pk-cw  of  nutunti  lilslor^-  MiA.  uvaw^-^Js^- 
^■■optiy,  ronneried  irtfJi  Kiis  fiiibject,  will  ho  tcuni\  vu  tt\t  WiCAwi  Avw,Atx  <A 
^Dr  tbfftt  Toltime.  qaotal  from  Uw  work  ot  a  ¥\oTRtiV,\'nt  »t<^v:?A "^  J8S| 
atitry.  ^H 
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§  xxxiY.  Law  IV.  The  shafts  may  sometimes  he  inde- 
pendent of  the  const/ruction.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
'■portance  which  the  shaft  aesnmes  as  a  lai^  jewel,  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  itB  importance  as  a  soetaining  member ;  for  the  de- 
light which  we  receive  in  its  atetract  bulk,  and  beauty  of 
color,  is  altogether  independent  of  any  perception  of  its  adap- 
tation to  mechanical  necessities.  Like  other  beautiful  things 
in  this  world,  its  end  is  to  6e  beautiful ;  and,  in  proportion  to 
its  beauty,  it  receives  permission  to  be  otherwise  useless.  We 
do  not  blame  emeralds  and  rabies  because  we  cannot  make 
them  into  heads  of  hammers.  Nay,  so  iax  from  our  admira- 
tion of  the  jewel  shaft  being  dependent  on  its  doing  work  for 
us,  it  is  very  possible  that  a  chief  part  of  its  preciousness  may 
consist  in  a  delicacy,  fra^lity,  and  tenderness  of  material, 
which  must  render  it  utterly  unfit  for  hard  work ;  and  there- 
fore that  we  shall  admire  it  the  more,  because  we  perceive  that 
if  we  were  to  put  much  weight  upon  it,  it  would  be  crushed. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  primal  object  in  the 
placing  of  such  shafts  must  be  the  display  of  their  beauty  to 
the  bt^t  advantage,  and  that  therefore  all  imbedding  of  them 
in  walls,  or  crowding  of  them  into  groups,  in  any  position  in 
which  either  their  real  size  or  any  portion  of  their  surface 
would  be  concealed,  is  either  inadmissible  altogether,  or  objee- 
jectionable  in  proportion  to  their  value ;  that  no  symmetrical 
or  scientific  arrangements  of  pillars  are  therefore  ever  to  be 
exiiectcd  in  bnildings  of  this  kind,  and  that  all  such  are  even 
to  Ik?  lot'ked  iijKm  as  }x»sitive  errors  and  misapplications  of  ma- 
terlii!^:  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  be  constantly  pre- 
pared to  see.  and  to  see  with  admiration,  shafts  of  great  size 
and  inijxirtance  set  in  places  where  their  re.'d  service  is  little 
nii.tv  than  nominal,  and  whore  the  chief  end  of  their  existence 
is  to  eatoh  the  sunsliiiio  ujvn  tlioir  ix>lished  sides,  and  lead  the 
eye  into  delighted  ^vsmdoring  among  the  mazes  of  their  azure 
vein?. 

jf  XXXV.  LawY,   Tlu  i}^'^f^^T;.^^hi<■f  variable 81^.    Since 

file  raJiie  of  each  sliaft  vVvowAs- \\\<sv^  \\&\'«fflt,«iA  ^ohsbsi&ss. 

•with   the  dimiiuition  oi  m  \v.a^»  *  ^**st -nicwi  N^Ms^-eas. 
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sc  itself  diiniiuBhce,  as  in  the  cose  of  all  other  jowollciy,  it  ts 
evident  that,  wo  miiBt  not  in  gonuni]  uxpoct  pcrfuet  eyininctry 
»ti(l  e<niality  ainoiij^  the  Burien  of  shafts,  any  more  tliari  dufbute- 
less  of  application ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  accurately 
jbservcd  sytnmctry  ought  to  give  ns  a  kind  of  j>ain,  as  proving 
that  eonsiderable  and  usclcaa  loss  Has  horn  siisJtained  by  some  of 
^^tlie  lOmftj^  in  being  cut  down  to  niatdi  with  tlie  i\st.  It.  is 
^Ptiiic  tliat  sytnuietry  1^  generally  sought  for  in  worki;  of  eniullur 
jtiwiillory;  Imt,  cvnn  thoTO,  not  a  perfect  pyiiiiiu;try,  and  ob- 
liiied  under  ciruiinislainios  qnito  dilTerent  from  tlioee  wliiuli 
foot  the  placing  of  fihafto  in  aiTbiteeturo.  First:  the  sj-nimc* 
ry  IB  usually' imjKfrfw:!-  The  stoiu?j«  that  seem  to  niateh  eadi 
>ther  in  a  ring  or  ncclcl:i«>,  appear  to  do  so  only  because  they 
so  Biiiall  that  tUyir  diii"eruuee?^  luu  not  easily  uiL'a*iured  by 
ae  eye;  i>ut  there  \s  idniost  alwayii  such  dillereiicu  between 
liein  a*  woaild  1ms  Btrikiugly  apparent  if  it  existed  in  tlio  sanie 
nmpoition  bctwueu  two  hhafte  nine  or  ten  feiit  in  height, 
condly:  the  quantity  of  stance  whirh  |muw  through  a  jewel- 
ir's  hands,  and  the  facility  of  exchange  of  siirh  small  oljjex^ts, 
jable  tb«  tradtiiiiian  to  8elct;t  any  Bumbcr  of  stoncri  of  n\>- 
^roxiiuate  size ;  a  beltwtion,  however,  ofteu  reijuirtng  so  much 
tiujc,  that  pei*feet  mnmetiy  iii  a  group  nf  very  tine  stones  adds 
Li^iionnout^ly  to  their  value.  l!ut  tlie  lurliiteat  hait  noiilu^r  thti 
^■tnie  nor  tbe  Anilities  of  exchiLugc.  lie  cannot  lay  aside  ona 
'^wininu  in  a  comer  of  his  church  till,  in  the  course  of  trafKe, 
e  obtain  another  that  will  match  it ;  he  liiw  not  hnndrodii  of 
Jiafts  fa^tonod  up  in  bundles,  out  of  which  he  can  match  wzes 
at  luR  ease ;  he  cannot  Bend  tu  a  bi-oTher-tradesman  and  ex- 
iliajige  Ihu  usele*;^  ntuneti  for  availublo  oiie^,  to  tlm  convenienco 
f  hotli.  llis  blocks  of  atone,  or  Ids  read}*  hewn  slial'te,  have 
brought  to  hiui  in  limited  [unnher,  from  imiutut*  difi- 
oes ;  no  others  are  to  be  had ;  and  for  thot*  which  hi!  dm^s 
bring  into  use,  there  is  no  demand  elsewhere  Dis  only 
leana  of  obtaining  «ymmctry  will  therefore  be,  in  cutting 
fu  the  liner  luasties  to  uijuality  with  liiu  iuC<icwr  w.vot<vw.TA. 
we  oagiit  not  to  dcsii-e  hiui  of\tu  W  Ao.  \\A S>.a*jc«5V 
o  eouivtimes  in  a  BaldaccUino,  or  a»  uov^'t^^"^^  *^ 
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ehrine,  this  costly  symmetry  may  be  necessary,  and  admirable 
in  proportion  to  its  probable  cost,  in  the  general  fabric  wo 
must  expect  to  see  shafts  introduced  of  size  and  proportion 
continually  varying,  and  such  synametry  as  may  be  obtained 
among  them  never  altogether  perfect,  and  dependent  for  its 
charm  frequently  on  strange  complexiti^  and  unexpected  ris-' 
ing  and  falling  of  weight  and  accent  in  its  marble  syllablefl ; 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  a  rigidly  chiselled  and  propor- 
tioned architecture  that  the  wild  lyric  rhythm  of  ^schylus  or 
Pindar  bears  to  the  finished  measures  of  Pope.  ' 

§  XXXVI.  The  application  of  theprinciplesof  jewellery  to  the    ; 
smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  blocks,  will  suggest  to  us  another     ! 
reason  for  the  method  of  incrustation  adopted  in  the  walls.    It 
often  happens  that  the  beauty  of  the  veining  in  some  varieties 
of  alabaster  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  desirable  to  exhibit  it 
by  dividing  the  stone,  not  merely  to  economize  its  substance, 
but  to  display  the  changes  in  the  disposition  of  its  fantastift 
lines.     By  reversing  one  of  two  thin  plates  successively  taken, 
from  the  stone,  and  placing  their  corresponding  edges  in  con— 
tact,  a  perfectly  symmetrical  figure  may  be  obtained,  which- 
will  enable  the  eye  to  comprehend  more  thorouglily  the  posi— - 
tion  of  the  veins.     And  this  is  actually  the  method  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  the  alabasters  of  St.  Mark  are  employed ; 
thus  accomplishing  a  double  good, — directing  the  spectator,  in 
the  first  place,  to  close  observation  of  the  nature  of  the  stone 
employed,  and  in  the  second,  giving  liim  a  farther  proof  of 
the  honesty  of  intention  in  the  builder :  for  wherever  similar 
■\'eining  is  ulseovered  in  two  pieces,  the  fact  is  declared  that 
they  have  been  cut  from  the  same  stone.     It  would  have  been 
easy  to  disguise  the  similarity  by  using  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  building ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  set  edge  to  edge, 
so  that  the  whole  system  of  the  architecture  may  be  discovered 
at  a  glance  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  stones 
cm]*loycd.     Nay,  but,  it  is  perhaps  answered  me,  not  by  an 
ordinary  observer  •,  a  perwm.  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  alabaster 
nji>ht  pcrliaps  fancy  a\\  \Vve?,e  6^TraftfcVrv«4:v  ■^■ss.'w«-m  to  Itave 
been    found  in  t)ic  done  V^ls^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^"^1  «««^^'»«K 
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i])I>o«ng  Mocks  to  l>e  solid  and  sjininctrienl  wliicli  wore  in 
risftUty  Milwlividctl  and  irregular.  I  gnint  it ;  but  lio  it  remeni- 
>eiied,  that  in  all  tilings,  igitoranO'e  U  liable  to  bu  deceived,  and 
las  no  rifrlit  to  accuse  anyrhinj^  Imt  itt^elf  as  tlic  sonrce  of  tlie 
iccepti^n.  The  style  and  the  words  are  dishonest,  not  which 
are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  if  sabjected  to  no  inqniry,  but 
ft'hicli  are  deliberately  ealeulated  to  lead  inquiry  astray.  There 
pcrhajw  no  great  «r  noble  triitlit*,  fi-oiii  tbuae  of  roligioti 
iHwnwarda,  wliieli  pi-csent  no  mistalieublii  aspect  to  easual  or 
gn«)rant  eontetnplation.  Botli  iha  Inilh  and  the  Uo  agree  in 
tiding  t]mm!M;lvos  at  tiret,  Imt  the  He  continncfl  to  hide  itself 
with  effort,  as  we  ap]>roach  to  examine  it ;  and  leads  "as,  if  nn- 
liscOvered.  into  deeper  lies  ;  the  tnith  reveidd  itself  in  ]>rO[ior- 
j^uii  to  4nir  patience  aud  knowleOj^e,  diseovers  it.self  kimlly  to 
IV  pleading,  and  leads  o^  aa  it  is  disooverodj  into  deeper 
iths. 
g  jiTXVii.  r.A  w  VI.  T/t^  ^e/Vf/vxti/m  tuv^t  hi  s/urlhw  in  cut- 
The  method  of  eonatriK^ion  being  thuft  syttteinatiztxl,  it 
"is  evident  that  a  certain  rtyle  of  decoration  must  arise  out  of 
^^t,  lMi»*ed  on  die  primal  condition  that  over  tlie  greater  part  of 
^Wiu  edifice  there  can  bo  tio  tlwp  cuUttxj.  Tlio  tliin  slieats  of 
^■borcriiig  stunee  do  not  admit  of  It ;  wo  nnist  not  cut  them 
^^irougU  to  the  bricks ;  and  whatever  ornaments  we  engravo 
upon  ihein  cannot,  thoreforo,  lie  more  thnn  an  inch  deep  at  the 
itintiflt^  Consider  for  an  instant  the  enormous  ililTerences 
rhjch  this  single  condition  compels  between  the  wulpturnl 
lecciration  of  the  ineniRtcd  fityle,  and  that  of  the  sotid  stones 
ff  the  North,  which  may  bo  haoke<i  and  liewn  into  whatever 
ivomoiiP  hollows  and.  black  rcce-p«s  we  choose;  Btmek  into 
jni  darknenrtifi  luiiJ  git>tepf|ue  pntjei'tionH,  and  niggwl  ploiigh- 
agB  np  of  BJnuouH  fiimjws,  in  which  any  fonn  or  thought  may 
wrought  out  on  any  pcuIc. — mighty  trtntnea  with  robes  of 
i^k  and  crowned  forcliciidB  burning  in  the  mid,  or  venomouB 
>Hns  and  stealthy  dragons  elirunk  into  lurking-places  of  nn- 
racvable  ehado :  think  of  thin,  and  of  tlw  i.Aa.'^  ■a^A  ^^vvA««^ 
ivpn  to  the  ifcuIptor'H  hand  and  temper,  Uv  fewuV-i  «wX.w\^^'^'^-» 
[i*tr  and  tbithcrj  aa  he  will ;  and  tUcn  cttnfev<^*s^  -viSjM 
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be  the  different  spirit  of  the  design  whii^h  is  to  be  wronght  on 
the  smooth  Burfaxie  of  a  iihii  of  marble,  where  every  line  and 
shadow  must  be  drawn  with  the  most  tender  pencilling  and 
cautious  reserve  of  resource, — where  even  the  chisel  must  not 
strike  hard,  lest  it  break  through  the  delicate  stone,  nor  the 
mind  be  permitted  in  any  impetuosity  of  conception  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fine  discipline  of  the  hand.  Consider  that  whatever 
animal  of  human  fonn  is  to  be  suggested,  must  be  projected  on 
a  flat  surface ;  that  all  the  features  of  the  countenance,  the 
folds  of  the  drapery,  the  involutions  of  the  limbs,  must  be  bo 
reduced  and  subdued  that  the  whole  work  becomes  rather  a 
piece  of  fine  drawing  than  of  sculpture ;  and  then  follow  out, 
until  you  begui  to  perceive  their  endlessness,  the  resulting 
differences  of  character  which  will  be  necessitated  in  every 
part  of  the  ornamental  designs  of  these  incrusted  churches,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Northern  schools.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  trace  a  few  of  tliem  only. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  first  would  of  course  be  a  diminution  of  the 
builder's  dependence  upon  human  form  as  a  source  of  orna- 
ment :  since  exactly  in  proportion  to  tlie  dignity  of  the  form 
itself  is  the  loss  which  it  must  sustain  in  being  reduced  to  a  slial- 
low  and  linear  bas-relief,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  expressing 
it  at  all  imder  sneh  conditions.  Wherever  sculpture  can  be 
solid,  the  nobler  characters  of  the  human  form  at  once  lead 
the  artist  to  aim  at  its  representation,  rather  than  at  that  of 
inferioi-  organisms ;  but  when  all  is  to  be  reduced  to  outline,  the 
forms  of  flowers  and  lower  animals  are  always  more  intelligi- 
ble, and  are  felt  to  ap])roach  much  more  to  a  satisfactory  ren- 
dering of  the  objects  intended,  than  the  outlines  of  the  human 
body.  This  inducement  to  seek  for  resources  of  ornament  in 
tlie  lower  fields  of  creation  was  powerless  in  the  minds  of  the ' 
great  Pagan  nations,  Ninevitc,  Greek,  or  Egyptian :  first,  be- 
cause their  thoughts  were  so  concentrated  on  their  own  capaci- 
ties and  fates,  that 'they  preferred  the  rudest  suggestion  of 
human  form  to  the  beet  of  an  inferior  organism ;  secondly, 
because  tiieir  constant  \irafi,\AC«  w\  ¥ft'^^sc\^^^'w«ft^^i^^J4w colossal, 
enabled  tliem  to  briug  a  vast  -imouut  oS.  ^Y^-t^«:fc\ftS^  s^^  ^s^sji. 
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■Ment  of  the  lines,  wbethei-  of  tlie  low  relief,  tlic  monocbromo      I 
^■Be.  or  gitalluw  liierogljphie.  I 

H  §  XXXIX.  But  wlieii  vaj-ioiia  ideas  advci-ae  to  the  rcprcsenta- 
^m>n  of  aninia],  and   especially  of   hnman,  form,  originating      'I 
witii  tliG  Aralis  and  ioonofiTast  Greeks,  had  begim  at  any  rate       I 
to  dii-ect  the  builders'  iiiinde  to  seek  for  dooorLitive  iuateiials  iu 
inferior  typeis.  and  wlieu  diiuiuished  practice  iit  solid  ucujptury 
had  rt'iidored  it  iiiuru  diliiLMilt  to  I'md  artists  capaljlo  of  Hfitin- 
fttctorily  reducing  tlie  iiiyh  organisms  to  thoir  elcmentarj'  out^       I 
lines,  the.   choice  of  subject   for  surfiu-t)  Bculprum  woidd  1k) 
more  and  more  iitiiuten-npt^dly  diiTCtcd  to  n<»r;d  organisms, 
and  human  and  animal  fonn  woxdd  become  diminished  in  size, 
fre'iueney.  and  jioiietal  imjtortaiioe.    So  that,  wliile  in  Uih 
Northern  eolid  ardii lecture  we  constantly  find  the  cflcct  of  its      J 
noblcfit  fcaturt's  dependent  on  ranfi^s  of  Gtatuoa,  often  colosRal,      I 
and  full  of  abstract  interest,  independent  of  tlieir  iirchitottiinil       1 
service,  in  the  Southern  incnisted  stylo  we  must  expect  to  find       i 
the  hmuan  form  for  the  most  part  subordinate  and  diraimi-      I 
live,  and  involved  among  designs  of  foliage  and  flowers,  in 
tlie  nianuor  of  wlii«h  endless  examples  had  been  furnished  by 
the  fantufitic  omumoutation  of  the  Ronians,  from  whieli  the       J 
incnisted  etylo  bad  been  dircetly  derived.  I 

§  xu.  Faither.    In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  whioK  Ida      1 
aibjef.t  must  he  reduced  to  abstract  outline  will  he  the  ten- 
dency in  the  eculptor  to  abandon  naturaliera  of  representation, 
aud  subordinate  every  fomi  to  arehiteetural  service.     "VThero 
"the  flower  or  aiiiitiiii  can  be  hewn  into  bold  relief,  there  M'iU 
always  bu  a  temptation  to  render  the  representation  of  it  more 
«'tmipletfl  than  m  ncw«sary,  or  even   to  introdiino  details  and 
intricflcies  inconsistent  with  eimplicitj-  of  distant  effect.    Very      I 
ofttin  a  wor>*c  fault  than  this  is  committed ;  and  in  the  en-      J 
(leavor  to  give  vitality  to  the  stone,  the  original  ornamental      ' 
j)urpo«c  of  tlio  design  is  sacrificed  or  forgotten.    But  when      J 
iiotlnng  of  tliis  kind  can  be  attempteil,  and  a  slight  outline  is      I 
all  that  ihe  sculptor  can  eominand,  wc  wv^  smVwv^.'Aft^'aS.'^^*.    1 
outline  wsli  be  composed  with  cxr^mfi\t*>.  t^rA«*i\  sov^  S^\■i^.'Cwaj 
riclwv&i  of  its  oraanicntal  arraugomout  wili.  aSxyEWi  "io^  vwa  »■ 
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blends  of  ita  power  of  portraitnre.     On  the  porch  of  a  North- 
ern cathedral  we  may  seek  for  the  images  of  the  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  neighboring  fields,  and  as  we  watch  with  wonder 
the  grey  Btones  that  fret  themselves  into  thorns,  and  soften 
into  blossoms,  we  may  care  Httle  that  these  knots  of  ornament, 
aa  we  retire  from  them  to  contemplate  the  whole  building,  ap- 
pear unconsidered  or  confused.    On  the  incmsted  building  we 
must  expect  no  such  deception  of  the  eye  or  thoughts.    It  maj 
sometimes  be  difBcult  to  determine,  from  the  involutions  of  its 
linear  sculpture,  what  were  the  natural  forms  which  originally 
suggested  them :  but  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  grace 
of  their  arrangement  will  always  be  complete ;  that  there  wiD 
not  be  a  line  in  them  which   could  be  taken  away  withont 
injury,  nor  one  wanting  which  could  be  added  with  advantage. 
§  XLi.  Farther.     While   the  sculptures  of   the   incrusteA 
school  will  thus  be  generally  distinguished  by  care  and  purity 
rather  than  force,  and   will   be,  for  the   most   part,   utterly 
wanting  in  depth  of  shadow,  there  wiU  be  one  means  of  ob^ 
taining  darkness  peculiarly  simple  and  obvious,  and  often  it"*- 
the   sculptor's   power.       Wherever   he  can,  without  danger^ 
leave  a  hollow  behind  his  covering  slabs,  or  use  them,  lik^^ 
glass,   to  fill  an  apertuTfe  in   the   wall,  he   can,   by   piercing!' 
them  with  holes,  obtain  points  or  spaces  of  intense  blackness- 
to  contrast  with  the  light  tracing  of  the  rest  of  his  design.    And 
we  may  expect  to  find  this  artifice  used  the  more  extensively, 
because,  while  it  will  be  an  effective  means  of  ornamentation 
on  the   exterior   of  the  building,  it   will    be   also  the  safest 
way  of  admitting  hght  to  the  interior,  stiU  totally  excluding 
both  rain  and  wind.      And  it  will  naturally  follow  that  the 
architect,  thus  familiarized  with  the  effect  of  black  and  sud- 
den points  of  shadow,  will  often  seek  to  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  other  portions  of  his  ornamentation,  and  by  deep 
drill-holes,  or  perhaps  inlaid  portions  of   black    color,   to  re- 
fresh the  eye  where  it   may  be  wearied  by  the  lightness  of 
the  general  handling. 

§  XLn.  Farther.    ^xaclVj  m  v^'^V^'^^*^^  '«*  *^^  Aa^ree  in 
which  the  lorce  of  Bcn\v^ii^  ^  wOtA^e^,  VvN^\«.  '^\xks2«> 
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^nnoc  attached  to  color  as  a  ineanu  of  aSvci  or  cotiKtitiient 
of  Iwaiiity.  I  liave  abovu  statud  that  the  iuerusted  style  was 
tbc  only  ono  in  whi<*}i  (^erfeet  or  pennanent  color  dtwnmtion 
was  possilk.  It  iri  alrti)  tlio  only  one  in  whieh  a  tme  Byntem 
of  oolor  decoratiou  wua  ever  likely  to  be  invented.  In  order 
to  nn<lerst.ijif)  this,  the  reader  must  pennit  mc  to  review  with 
some  care  tlie  n.itore  of  tho   principles  of   flolortng  udoptcd 

«the  Noi'tiKM-n  ami  Soutliera  nations. 
§  xuii.  I  l)eliove  that  from  the  bcg;inning  of  tho  world 
r(re  hsis  never  been  a  tme  or  fine  sehoid  of  art  in  wliieh 
color  was  (le^jpisod.  It  baa  often  been  imperfeutly  uttuinud 
and  in-jiidicioii^ly  applied,  but  I  hcliove  it  to  be  ono  of  tho 
essential  sifrns  of  life  in  a  school  of  art,  tliat  it  loves  color; 
id  I  know  it  to  bo  one  of  tlio  first  sigms  of  death  in  the 
ijuai«!iinee  sdiouls  ttint  tlioy  despised  color. 

Obeorve,  it.  is  not  now  tbc  <|iiestion  whether  our  Northern 

Itliodralfl  aro  bettor  wifh  eohir  or  withont.    I'orhaps  the  great 

inotoiie  grey  of  Nature  and  of  Time  is  a  better  eolor  than 

any  that  the  human  hand  can  give;    hut  tliat   is  nothing  to 

our  pn»>eut  bnsinesu.     Tiie  siinpli*^  fact  is,  that  the  builders  of 

tlioiii.'  eatheiirals  laid   upon   them    the    brightest   colors   they 

could  obtain,  .ind  thnt  thero  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  nwai-e.  in 

Europe,  any  monuiiient   of   a   truly  noble   «^hool    wbieh  hiis 

not  been  either  piilnted  all  over,  or  vigorously  tonehed  with 

paint,  mosaif-,  and  gilding  in  its  prominent  pai-ts.     Tluia  far 

^£g;}'j>tJan8.  Greeks,  Goths,  Arabs,  :uid  niediaival  Cliristians  all 

Hgree;  mme  of  them,  wlion  in  their  riti^ht  sentvos,   ever  think 

^M  ilouig  without  paint ;  and.  therefore,  when  I  said  ahovu  thnt 

^lie  Venetians  wore  the  only  people  who  had  thoroughly  syin- 

Iiathijunl    witli  the  Arahs  in  this  respect,  1  referred,  tirst,  to 

their  inten-ie  lovo  of   color,  which   led   tliem    to   lavish  the 

moet  expensive  decomtioiis  on  nrditiary  dw«IIing-lionse»  ;  nnd, 

jpcondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  color-instinct  in  them,  which 

Bbabted  tliem  to  render  whatever  they  did,  in  thitt  kind,  ns  jn^ 

in  principle  m  it  wafl  gnrgeouA  In  a\i\Uuv^\ejB.    \^  \9.  "Cvix* "^viw.' 
^ijile  of  thein,  m  uistjrignished  from  t\vsA  oi  \N\tt  ■^«o\<!»wg 
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§  zi.iv.  1u   Uto  flocoud  chapter  of  the   first  rolame,  it 
vu  notivutl  that  Lhe  architect  of    Ikiiups    Cathodrul    tiked 
lia\nhom,  and  that,  the  |>ordi  of  his  uailiedrai  waa  (herefop 
dw^ii-atod  with  a  rich  wreath  of  it ;  but  aiiot  her  of  the  pn 
lections  of  that  arcliitect  wTia  thero  nnnoiiccd,  namely, 
lit!  did  uut  at  all  like  tyrei/  hawtliorn,  Imt   |>refciTed  it  givui 
and  he  i>iuatod  it  gi-een  accoi*dingly,  .t«  bright  an  he  coidtL  XL 
eulor  is  still  loft  iii  every  aheltored  intcr«ticeof  the  fuliagu. 
had,  in  fact,  hardly  the  choice  of  any  other  color ;  he  inigli 
have  gilded  the  thorns,  by  way  of  allegorizing  human  life,  bi 
if  they  were  to  be  iwiinted  at  all,  they  could  liardly  be  jiaiuted 
anything  but  green,  and  green  all  o^er.     People  would  hav^| 
been  apt  to  object  to  any  purenit  of  abstract  harmunics  o^^ 
color,  wluch  might  have  induced  hiiu  to  paiut  hi»  ha^vtlioiu 
blue.  S 

g  xt,v.  In   the  same   way,   wlienovor  the  mbjoct  of  the 
Bcnlptnit!  was  dcHnile,  its  color  was  of  necessity  detiiiite  alsoj 
and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  buildere,  it  often 
in  consorjuenco,  rather  the  means  of  explaining  and  iiititnaiii 
the  tttoi'ieii  of  their  ^tone-work,  than  a  matter  of  altittract  d( 
rative  Bcienoc.     Flowere  were  painted  rod,  tjccs  green, 
faces  flcah-ffldor;  tlic  result  of  tlic  whole  being  often  far  moi 
entertaining  than  bwiutiful.     And  also,  though  ia  the  hues 
the  mouldings  and  the  decorations  of  ehaftts  or  vaults,  a  ricbi 
and  more  abstract  method  of  colannj^  wae»  adopted  (aided 
the  hipid  devulapment  ol'  the  best  principles  of  color  in  earl 
glasH- painting!,  the  ngoroiiB  deptlis  of  ahadnw  in  tlie  Nurther 
ftonlpnirc  confiisod  tJio  arrhilv^fit's  oyo,  compelling  him  to  use 
violent  colors  in  tlie  ruooBito*,  if  Ihcso  were  to  be  Been  as  oolc 
at  all,  and  thus  iujui'ed  his  ]>erecption  of  more  delicate  cole 
harmoiiiee;  so  that  in  innumerable  iiuitanceeit  l)ecomee  rot 
dispntable  whether  monuments  even  of  the  beet  tinicg  wci 
inipmved  by  the  tolor  biwtowed   i\\x>n   them,  or  the  contr 

I    iBnt,  in  the  South,  tlm  llatneHa  ami  comparatively  vugnc  forms 
of  thus  sculpture,  whUc  lW\\  aY\>eiux'd  to  call  for  color  in  ord( 
to  enlmu-a   their  iutcrust,  vtw^wXv-iX  eitav-x\-5  -Oixt  (a^-ftdWou 

wJiicli  wotdd  set  it  off  to  tW  fet«A«rii  ^nm.\.^%\«s»6:^j 
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Mirfaoi!  displnying  evwi  the  most  delicate  tints  in  the  lights, 
ami  fainim^iw  of  Khmlow  joining-  with  Hio  most  delicate  and 
»rly  gpej*  of  color  hannony ;  while  the  snUject  of  the  design 
iing  in  nearly  all  cases  reduced  to  mere  intricacy  of  o'rnami-nt- 
al  lint',  mij;hi  Ije  ci^lored  in  any  way  the  arebituct  clutsu  with- 
out any  lubs  of  rationality.  Where  ciuk-ltiaveB  and  roses  wore 
^narved  into  fresh  relief  and  perfect  filoom,  it  wbh  necefiwiry  1o 
^naint  the  one  green  and  the  other  rod ;  Irat  in  pni-tioiis  of 
^pffnamentation  where  there  was  nothing  which  Conld  he  deti- 
'  Tiitely  constmed  into  either  an  oak-leaf  or  a  rose,  biit  a  mere 
ibyrinth  of  beuiiliful  line^  beconung  liere  something  like  a 
f,  and  there  somctUing  like  a  flower,  the  whole  traeery  of 
jtbe  wnlptnrc  niij;Iit  lie  left  white,  aiiii  grounded  v.'illi  gold  or 
)h:e,  or  tresited  in  any  other  manner  best  harmonizing  with  tho 
jlors  njMund  it.  And  as  tilt;  neccssai-ily  feeble  chara<*ter  of 
jthe  scniptin-e  called  for  and  was  ready  to  display  the  best  ar- 
igeuientg  of  color,  so  the  precious  marbleis  iu  the  arcliitcct's 
lands  give  htm  at  once  the  best  exam])le[i  and  the  bej;t  nieiuiB 
>f  oolor.  The  Ixist  examples,  for  the  tints  of  all  natural  etonee 
u  exqnisite  in  qnaiitj  ss  endless  in  change;  and  the  best 
^jmean*.  for  they  arc  all  permanent. 

^B     §  XLvi,  Every  motive  thus  concurred  in  urging  him  to  the 

^Httidy  of  chromatic  decoration,  ami  every  advantage  was.  given 

jBtim  in  the  puisiiit  of  it ;  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when, 

as  presently  to  be  noticed,  the  nmiseU  of  liarharic  Christianity 

ooiild  only  be  foi-cibiy  appealed  to  by  the  lielp  of  colored  pio- 

6o  that,  both  externally  and  internally,  the  arclutectural 

Btroction  became  partly  merged  in  pictorial  cfiect ;  ami  the 

lolo  cdifioo  is  to  Ite  rtigjirded  less  as  a  temple  wherein  to 

ny.  than  as  itself  a  Book  of  C'oimuou  Prayer,  a  viist  iUnini- 

ited    mfesal,  bound  witli  alabaatcr  instead  of  paruhnient, 

iddcd  mth  poqiliyry  pillnrs  instead  of  JcwcIb,  and  written 

lin  and  without  in  letters  of  enamel  and  gold. 

§  iLTn.  Law  VII.  That  the  %mprei»lon  of  the  architect^ire 

to  be  ih-pt:vdnUon  f^tse.     And  now  V\\er(i  \6\jm.V.  t«vt.'?\\v^| 
inetpientx'  to  f>c  dodnocd.     Tiio  reader  wnt\tr«va.-at\9..  \  '^'c^^ 
this  rime,  that  tho  ciaims  of  tlieee  eeveraX  ^arta  oi  ''^'^ 
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injf  upon  hi»  attention  will  dopenfi  upon  therr  delicflry  of  dfl 
fii^,  rlieir  porfection  of  color,  rlieir  pmcionsneM  of  matoridi 
and  dieirlegeodarr  tQt«i^est  All  these  qualities  are  indepeod* 
ent  of  eize,  aaJ  partly  evon  incoufiistGat  with  it  iJeitUerdt 
cacy  of  surface  tculptiue,  uor  Huiitlo  grada-tioiiB  of  color, 
bu  appreciated  by  tbu  eye  at  a  distance;  and  fiio'^  wo  hai 
Been  that  onr  Brulptnre  isf^nerally  to  ho  only  an  Ineh  or  t\ 
in  deptli,  ami  that  our  coloring  is  in  great  part  to  Ire  pro<luc 
vHtli  the  soft  tints  and  veins  of  natural  stones,  it  will  follot 
newswrily  that  none  of  the  piirts  of  lli«  building  cau  be 
moved  far  from  the  eye,  and  therefore  that  the  whole  mase 
it  ciouot  be  large,  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  it  sliould 
eo;  for  the  temper  in  which  the  mind  addrtwaiifi  it.solf  to  w>r 
template  miantc  and  IxKiutiful  details  ia  altogether  dilTeivi 
from  that  in  nliieh  it  submits  itself  to  va^ue  iruproBalona  of 
6p«w  luid  Mzo.  And  therefore  wo  must  not  be  disappoint 
but  grateful,  when  we  find  all  the  best  worlc  of  the  buik 
concentrated  withlu  a  space  comparatively  small;  and  that, 
the  great  eliff-Uke  ImttrofKOi  and  mighty  piem  of  tlio  Ifon!^ 
eliootin^  np  into  indiwerniblo  height,  we  have  hero  low  wulla 
ttprtKid  before  us  like  the  pages  of  a  book,  lUid  shafts  whoso 
cajiitids  we  luuy  touch  with  our  hand.  ^M 

g  XLvur.  The   due   coiiwderation  of   the  principles  abov^^ 
stated  win  enable  the  traveller  to  judge  with  more  candor  and 
justice  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark's  than  usuaUy  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  him  to  <\o  while  under  tlje  infiuenec 
the  prejudices  necessitated  by  faiuiliai'ity  with  the  very  diitorer 
schouls  of  Northern  art,  I  wish  it  wore  in  ray  power  to  lay  also 
before  tliegtMiuriil  reader  some  exemplification  of  the  Planner  i 
wbioh  these  strange  priiicipltw  lire  dovelopod  intlie  lovely  buik 
ing.    But  exactly  in  propoi-tioa  to  the  nol)ility  of  any  worl 
is  the  ditlieulty  of  conveying  a  just   impression   of   it;   nnf 
wlu-rcver  I  have  oceaaon  to  bestow  high  praise,  (hero  it  is  ex- 
actlj  most  dangerous  for  me  to  endeavor  to  illustrate  my  racon- 
iiig,  except  by  refereTice  Ui  tW  wotk  i^-lf.     And,  in  fact,  tli^d 
privdpd  reftson  whv  ju-cKvWvVvixaX  m*uv\-rivw  \?,  \^  v\«a  i^^  w.  iJHi 
hehiud  all  other,  ie  the  \mvo*^^\'^"^«:J  ^  HSft^i!-^<\T^'C^v.\^ 
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^uxjliiteetnro  faitlifullj.  Of  tlie  various  Pcliools  of  painting, 
BbxanipUtft  am  aucoeeiblo  to  every  one.  aiid  roforcnce  to  the 
vorks  tliBiiiscIves  is  found  sulficicut  for  all  piirprift^s  nf  onti- 
cism ;  bnt  there  is  nothing  like  St.  Mark's  or  the  r>acal  Pal- 
ace to  te  referred  to  in  t!ie  National  Oallory,  and  no  f:iitliful 
iUufitratiun  of  them  is  possible  oji  the  scalo  of  Buch  a  vohinie 
as  this.  And  it  is  exceudiiigly  dilflcult  on  any  Bt-ale.  Nothing 
is  eo  rare  in  ai-t,  us  far  as  my  ow-n  cx]iericnfie  goes,  as  a  fair 
illnstration  of  arehitwitiire ;  ^r/lsffi!  Jlhistration  of  it  does  not 
^Miisit..  Forall  goo<l  arcLiteeture  depends  npon  the  adaptation 
^pf  its  chiselling  to  the  effect  at  a  eortain  distance  from  the  eye ; 
and  to  render  the  peculiar  euufutiiiou  in  tlie  luidst  of  order,  and 
nncfrtaJnty  in  the  midst  of  decision,  and  mystery  in  tUo  midst 
_of  tninrhant  lineft,  which  are  the  result  of  clifihin(!4>,  toj^jther 
riih  jwrfecit  evpreiwion  of  tlio  pecniiarii;i(w  of  the  design,  re- 
liree  tlie  Bkill  of  tlio  nioet  aihnirahlo  artist,  devoted  to  tlio 
with  the  most  severe  conBcientionsnesa,  neither  the  akill 
>r  the  dot-ennination  liaiinng  as  yet  Tjocn  g^vcn  to  the  ffiibjeel 
10  ilinstnition  of  details.,  every  buihiiug  of  any  pret«n- 
tliigh  areUitectural  rank  would  require  a  vohnue  of 
itee,  and  tlioeo  finifiliod  with  ostraoniinary  care.  With  ro- 
3t  to  tlie  two  hnildingsi  which  are  the  prin<upal  suhjeetw  of 
present  volufue,  St.  Mark's  and  tlio  Dnoul  Palace,  I  luavo 
ind  it  quite  impossible  to  do  them  the  filightest  justlco  by 
any  kind  of  portraiture;  and  I  abandoned  the  endeavor  in  the 
ca^o  of  the  latter  with  less  regret,  becauBo  in  the  new  Crystal 
PaJueu  (as  the  poetical  public  iiteiut  upon  calling  it,  though  it 
neither  a  palace,  nor  of  crj'stal)  there  will  be  placed,  1  bo- 
Bvc,  a  nohlc  cast  of  one  of  tth  angles.  As  for  St.  Mark's,  the 
fort  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  For  its  effect  depends 
only  upon  tlie  most  delicate  sculpture  in  every  part,  but,- 
f  liave  just  stated,  eminently  on  its  color  also,  and  that  (ho 
st  subtle,  variablOj  inuxproeeiblo  color  in  the  world, — tho 
Jor  of  glass,  of  transpurent  alabaster,  of  polished  marble,  and 
tmns  iti^ld.  It  would  be  easier  to  iUu'stTaXc  a.  etc;^  v.\ 
mountain,  with  its  purj)le  UealUur  a.u'i.  \pA'&  Vwvfe^ 
fuUoa  aniJ  iiiiriMl,  ur  a  glade  o£  Juia.  ioKiiA^'«'v^'" 
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of  flnemmic  and  moss,  tlian  .1  single  portico  of  St-  Mark's.  Tin] 
fragment  of  one  of  its  arcliivolle,  given  at  the  bottom  of  thai 
oppowlv  Plate,  is  not  to  illustrate  the  tldng  itself,  but  tu  illiu<| 
tnite  th«  iiuiJwsbibility  «f  illustnitton. 

§  XLUE.  It  id  left  a  fragment,  in  order  to  get  it  on  a  lar 
ale ;  tuid  yoC  awn  uii  this  ticalu  it  is  Ukj  email  to  t^huw  tl 
airji  fi^lJii  and  ]>oint8  of  tliu  marhlo  vine-leaves  wJtJi  ButHdep 
cluanietiH.  Tim  p^mnil  (if  it  te  gold,  the  BCiil]>turc  in  the  s] 
drils  is  not  more  thiin  «n  inch  and  »  half  dc^p.  rarely  so  niHcli 
It  is  in  fuct  nothing  mora  tlum  an  exquisite  eketcliing  of  «u 
lines  in  inurble.  tu  about  the  smie  dejith  as  la  tho  Elgin  frie 
tlic  draperies,  however,  being  filled  ■with  cluse  folds,  iij  ili 
nmniicr  of  tlio  i\vzantiiie  ])i(!tiire»i,  folds  csjMicially  neces 
hent,  ae  large  inawes  i^tnild  not  be  expressed  in  tlie  hIioII-h 
Bculptnre  without  Insf-utniTig  inwpid ;  but  the  dispoaltioQ 
thc«e  ftlda  is  idwaya  most  beuatifnl,  and  often  opposed 
broad  and  siniple  spaces,  like  that  obtained  by  tlic  acroll  iu 
band  of  the  ijivpbet,  t^een  in  the  plate. 

The  balls  in  the  archivolt  project  considerably,  and  tho  a 
terstic*es  belwi-en  tlitnr  interwoven  bands  of  ituu'blo  are  iiilo 
with  colore  like  the  illiunmatioiis  of  a  nmnuscript ;  violet,  1 
son,  blne^  gold,  and  preen  alternately:  but  no  green  is  even 
witbont  an  iiitcniiixtnro  of  blue  pieces  in  the  mosaic,  nor  anj| 
bine  ^vithont  a  little  centre  of  pale  green;  sometunes  unlyi 
single  piece  of  glass  a  ijuarter  of  an  ineli  Mpiare,  so  enbtle 
the  feoliiig  for  c+jlor  wliiuh  was  thus  to  be  satisfied.*  The 
tennediate  circles  have  golden  litara  ect  on  an  azaro 
varied  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  small  ei-ofticfl  stfn  in 
uiter\'iils  arc  alteniately  blue  and  Hubducd  scarlet,  ivitti  I1 
email  circles  of  wlutc  set  in  the  golden  ground  above  and 
neitth  them,  each  only  about  half  an  inch  aci-<>s8  (tliis  work, 
member,  being  on  tho  ontside  of  tho  building,  and  twenty  fe 
above  the' eye),  while  the  blue  craeseb  have  each  H,  pate 

*  TLefactis,  that  up  two  tosaenc  of  tliegUaenrc  exactly  of  UjeBomoUn 

of  different  clearacsa,  ao  tVift\.  vVw  iittwx.  ot  «»K\i.w»»*vA  icri«t'»VsJ&.T*.- 
lioty.  tike  the  slip  pied  coloT  ol  »  ^tMiv  \iw;fe. 
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centre.  Of  all  this  exquisitely  ming;!ed  line,  Tio  plate,  however 
-arjfG  or  exjifnsive,  could  give  any  adequate  conception ;  but, 
d  the  reader  ivill  supply  iji  iiiia^iiiation  to  the  ougmviug  wliat 
iiL'  Biipplies  to  11  common  WLH>i^yut  oX  u  group  of  lluweiis  fho 
ificifiion  of  tlic  respective  meritB  of  inodLTn  ami  of  Byzantine 
irt-liil«eturo  may  be  allowed  to  roat  on  tliig  fnigincnt  of  St. 
EUarlc^s  alone. 

From  the  vine-leaves  of  that  arehivolt,  though  there  ia  no 
3irect  iinlbition  of  uatura  in  them,  hat  oa  the  contrary  a  studi- 
>us  subjection  to  arcliitectui~j.l  purpose  raore  piirticularly  to  ba 
iocieed  hereafter,  we  may  yet  receive  tlio  same  kind  of  plfai8ui'Q 
which  we  have  in  eocing  true  vino-lcavcs  and  wreathed 
^ranclies  traced  upon  gulden  light ;  its  stiire  upon  their  azure 
ground  mi^ht  to  nialie  us  rememhcr,  as  its  buiUler  remembered, 
slic  stars  that  aAcend  and  fall  in  the  great  arc^h  of  the  sity  :  mid 
C  believe  that  stars,  and  lioiighs,  and  leaves,  and  bright  colors 
We  everlastingly  lovely,  and  to  he  by  all  men  beloved ;  and, 
!aooroover,  that  chui'ch  walls  grimly  eoai-ed  with  squared  lines, 
ue  not  better  nor  nobler  thiugu  than  theeo.  I  believe  the 
aian  who  designed  and  the  men  who  delighted  in  that  ar- 
shivolt  to  have  Ijeen  wise,  liapi>y,  and  lioly.  Let  the  reader  look 
3»ric  to  the  arcliivolt  I  liavo  already  g^vcn  out  of  tlie  Btrcotft  of 
London  (Plate  Xlll.  Vol.  I.),  and  see  what  there  is  in  it  to 
Iftake  UB  any  of  the  three.  Let  him  remember  that  the  men 
Pvbo  design  i>Dch  work  as  that  eall  St.  Mark's  a  barbaric  mon- 
rtrosity.and  let  him  judge  between  ne. 

^  L.  Some  farther  details  of  the  St.  Mark's  arehitocture,  and 
Sspceially  a  general  account  of  Jiyzantino  capitals,  and  of  tho 
:ririnpii>al  ones  at  the  anglee  of  the  clmrcli,  will  bo  found  in  tho 
'ollouHng  chapter.*  Here  T  ronet  pa.'w  on  to  the  second  part  of 
llHu-  immediate  saibject,  namely,  the  inquiiy  how  far  t!ie  ex- 
Juisite  and  varied  oruament  of  St.  Mark's  fits  it,  as  a  Temple, 
'or  itB  Bocred  pxu-poBe,  and  would  bo  aj)|)liciLb]e  in  the  churches 
llif  modem  times.     Wo  have  here  evidently  two  qnestions :  the 

•  Some  IlliwLnLtion,  alao,  of  what  was  said  in  %xxx\i\.  R\K«6,Tcwi«KMvR^ 
aw  vnluff  of  tbe  efiufts  of  St,  jfark's  aa  larg^  jewels,  ■wWL  \«i  'ItiMsiWv  fc^ 
eodixfi.   •■  SlmflJi  of  8l.  Mark's." 
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first,  that  wide  am\  oontinualljr  agitated  one,  whether  n 
of  oniautent  be  right  in  cliurclies  at  all ;  the  8ocond,  wl 
tJie  ornament  of  St  Mark's  be  of  a  truly  oocJcaiagtical 
Chrifitian  diaracter. 

§  Lu  In  the  6nst  chapter  of  the  "  Seven  Lamps  oC 
tcctnro"  I  endeavored  to  lay  Irefuro  the  reader  some 
why  fliurolic*  ou^'iit  to  be  riclJy  adorned,  aa  being  the 
places  in  which  the  desire  of  offering  a  portion  of  all  prod' 
things  to  God  could  he  legitimately  oxprcased.     But  1 
wholly  untouched  the  question  :  whether  the  church,  as  sui 
etood  in  need  of  adomment,  or  would  be  better  fitted  fiipil 
purpoees  by  po^teaiing  it.    ThiB  question  I  would  now  i>^ 
leader  to  deal  witli  briefly  siiiJ  candidly. 

The  cliicf  ditHculty  in  deeidinc;  it  ]iiifi  ariecii  from  its 
n]wa}-B  presented  to  us  in  an  unfair  fonn.     It  is  o&kcd.  of  ts, 
wo  iwk  of  ourMjIve«,  wlitither  the  Bftiwation  wliicli  we  nowfi 
iu  passing  from  our  owii   nKKleni  dwtlHng-honsc,  through 
newly  hnilt  etroet,  into  a  cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  centuir, 
safe  or  desirable  m  a  preparation  for  public  worship.    But 
ncvor  uek  wlietlier  that  sensation  was  at  all  calculated  ix\*('^  K' 
the  builders  of  tho  cathedraL 

§  Ln.  Now  I  do  not  say  that  tho  contrast  of  the  an<?i«l 
with  the  modem  building;,  and  tiic  fitrangenees  with  M'hich  il* 
earlier  artOiiteciiiral  fonim  fall  upon  the  eye,  are  at  this  duv  <iip 
advantageous.  PSnt  I  do  say,  tliat  their  effect,  whatever  it.  lart 
be,  Wft9  entirely  unoalcnlated  upon  by  the  old  builder.  Uew- 
donvored  to  make  liis  work  bcautifiil,  but  never  cxfjoctcd  it  to 
l>e  fitnuigc.  And  we  incapacitate  ourficlvca  altogctlier  fron;  fii-' 
judgment  of  its  intention,  if  wo  forget  that,  when  it  waa  hnllu 
it  ro6*j  in  tho  midst  of  other  work  fanciful  and  l>eautifnl  toll- 
self  ;  that  every  dweliing-lion&e  in  the  middle  agca  was  rich 
tho  same  omamontt;  am!  quaint  with  the  Mimu  grote^pie^  vr 
fri'tlGd  the  porehet*  or  animated  tlio  gHrg*>yIw.s  of  the  cathed 
that  what  we  now  regai-d  with  doubt  and  wondor,  as  well 
with  delight,  "?ffafe  tVcu  "lVc  TiiA-wtvi  fc«v\t™uation,  into  the 
cipul  edifice  of  tUe  dty,  tii  B.«t'j\*i'«\<\.^v>«^w.V«%s!;\M\» 
eye  throughout  al\  Ua\aixea  MvtV«itw!«^*\  vtASXx^s^ 
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often  no  more  idea  of  producing  a  pccniiariy  devotional 
imprcsiion  hy  the  ricUest  color  and  tlic  inoBt  olatioratc  narv- 
fog,  tlian  tbe  bnilder  of  a  mcdom  niectinfj;-1iouw  has  by  his 
white-wariliod  walls  antl  Aqnare-nitt  casuinonta.* 

§  Lin.  L«t  tlie  r(>atler  lix  tliiH  grt-at  f«(!t  well  in  his  mind, 
Bnd  then  follow  ont  its  iiii|M>r1ant.  comllarioa.  We  attach,  in 
mwlern  days,  a  kind  of  au-i'cdnesa  to  tlie  pointed  arvh  and  the 
Bcroincd  roof,  becaiiae.  whili;  wo  look  liabitually  out  of  square 
vindowfl  and  live  under  iLit  ooilings,  we  meat  with  tlio  uiuro 
beautiful  forms  iu  the  ruins  of  our  abbeys.  But  when  thoeo 
bbeys  were  built,  tlic  pointed  areh  was  used  for  ovory  shop 
or,  aa  ^-ell  as  for  that  of  tlio  doistor,  and  tho  feudal  baron 
freebooter  feiistod,  a&  the  ixiorik  sang,  under  vaidted  roofs ; 
V'<-juifie  the  vanUi]ig-  was  thought  especially  appropriate  to 
er  the  revel  or  padni,  but  bewiuflc  it  was  then  the  fomi  in 
a  stroug  roof  was  oa&ieet  built.  Wo  Iiavc  dertroyod  the 
Sdly  arulutwturo  of  our  citloe;  we  have  substituted  one 
jUy  devoid  uf  bojuity  or  meaning ;  and  then  we  reason  re- 
the  Btnuigo  oltect  upon  our  minds  of  tho  fragnionta 
fech,  fortnniitely,  wo  have  left  in  our  churelies,  as  if  tlujse 
ehe^  had  always  Iwcu  designed  to  etiuid  out  in  strong  n»- 
rftwn  all  tho  buildings  around  them,  and  Gothic  archlteo- 
had  alwayi»  been,  what,  it  ts  now,  a  religions  language,  like-. 
eh  Latin.  Most  i-ciulers  know,  if  they  woidd  arouee  their 
>wlodge,  that  this  wa^s  not  go ;  but  they  take  no  pains  to  rea- 
the  matter  out:  they  abaudou  themselvoB  drowsily  to  tho 
>re6siou  that  GH>tluu  ia  a  peuuliarly  eccleaiastieal  style ;  and 
letimes,  cvcu,  that  riulinoea  in  elmrch  ornameut  is  a  condi- 
or  furthcnineo  of  the  Romiali  religion.  Undoubtedly  it 
become  so  in  modem  times:  for  there  being  no  beauty  in 
recent  awhitectnre,  and  mnr.h  iu  tko  reraaiuB  of  tho  past, 
theae  reinain-s  being  almost  excliniivcly  eecleeiastical,  the 
Church  and  I^5manist  parties  hare  not  been  slow  in 
jiling  theniselvos  of  tho  natural  instincts  which  "were  do- 
of  all  food  except  from  this  aouriyi ',  »ad  Wja  -^Niycax^-^ 
luiguted  tko  tkaoiy,  that  because  all  iVo  gpoi.  Qs<Sci\KKWa<i 

•  6»  (Le /artfier  notice  of  this  aubject  m.  VoV  m.  Ctoa^'^- 
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that  is  now  left  is  expresgive  of  High  Chnrch  or  Bmniiuet 
doctrines,  all  good  architectnre  ever  has  been  and  must  be  to, 
— a  piece  of  absordity  from  wbidi,  though  here  and  thrae  i 
conntry  clergyman  may  imiocently  believe  it,  I  hope  the  oom- 
moa  sense  of  the  nation  will  soon  manfully  qnit  itadt  It 
needs  but  little  inquiry  into  the  spuit  of  the  past,  to  aseerUia 
what,  once  for  all,  I -would  desire  here  clearly  and  fordbly  to 
assert,  that  wherever  CJhristian  dinrch  architectnre  has  beei 
good  and  lovely,  it  has  been  merely  the  perfect  developinent 
of  the  common  dwelling-honse  architectnre  of  ihe  period; 
that  when  the  pointed  arch  was  need  in  the  street,  it  was  used 
in  the  chnrch ;  when  the  round  arch  was  used  in  the  street,  it 
was  nsed  in  the  chnr^ ;  when  the  pinnacle  was  set  over  the 
garret  window,  it  was  set  over  the  belfry  tower ;  when  the  flat 
roof  was  used  for  the  drawing-room,  it  was  nsed  for  the  nave. 
There  is  no  saeredness  in  round  areh^  nor  in  pointed ;  none 
in  pinnacles,  nor  in  buttresses ;  none  in  pillars,  nor  in  traceries. 
Churches  were  larger  than  most  other  bnildings,  because  they 
had  to  hold  more  people ;  they  were  more  adorned  than  most 
other  bnildings,  because  they  were  safer  from  violence,  and 
were  the  fitting  subjects  of  devotional  offering :  but  they  were 
never  bnilt  in  any  separate,  mystical,  and  religious  style ;  they 
were  bnilt  in  the  maimer  that  was  common  and  familiar  to 
everybody  at  the  time  The  flamboyant  traceries  that  adorn 
the  facade  of  Bonen  Cathedral  had  once  their  feDows  in  every 
window  of  every  honae  in  the  market-place ;  the  sculptures 
that  adorn  the  porches  of  St.  Mark's  had  once  their  match  on 
the  walls  of  every  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal ;  and  the  only 
difference  between  the  chnrch  and  the  dwelling-house  was,  that 
there  existed  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  distribution  of  the 
parts  of  all  buildings  meant  for  worship,  and  that  the  painting 
or  seidpture  was,  in  the  one  c-.ise.  less  freqnently  of  pro&ne 
subject  than  in  the  other.  A  more  severe  distinction  cannot 
he  drawn :  for  secular  history  was  cmistantly  introduced  into 
<^nrch  arehitectnie ;  and  saweA,  \u^c(r\  <w  aihisicMi  geneiully 
formed  at  least  one  tali  oi  iUe  wHuamfaA  «S.  Vija  ^jk^S^Vwhsu 
§  uv.  This  fact  ia  so  «u^rt^V  ^ai  s^  ^v.x-        ^a«^ 
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that  I  mast  Im?  pard'motl  for  dwelling  upon  it  at  Bfune  length, 
uid  actnimtcly  marking  the  liiuits  of  the  asAertiDti  I  Liavu 
nude.  I  do  not  tnoaii  that  every  dwell ing-liouae  of  mcdijuval 
eidee  was  m  riulily  aiiorned  aiiJ  as  exquisite  in  nomprwition  aa 
tlic  fronts  of  their  cnthcdraU,  bnt  th&t  they  pi-c«ciited  foatiires 
of  the  same  kind,  often  in  parts  quito  as  beautiful ;  and  that 
the  churches  were  not  eopflrated  by  acy  chajigc  uf  istylo  from 
the  buiklii)^  round  thyni,  !u>  they  are  now,  but  were  merely 
more  fiiUHhod  and  full  enjunpluti  of  a  uuiversid  styloj  i-imig  out 
of  the  coufuaod  strecite  of  the  city  aa  an  oak  tree  does  Cut  of 
an  oak  copse,  not  differing  in  leafage,  hut  hi  size  and  sym- 
metiy.  Of  course  the  qnainrer  aixd  smaller  forma  of  tniret 
and  window  neceesary  for  domestic  service,  tlio  inferior  uia- 
terialti,  often  wood  iiibtead  of  Htuuu,  ami  the  fanuy  of  the  in- 
habitants, wliich  luid  free  play  in  the  design,  iaitroJiieed  oikl- 
lUKsefi,  vulgarities,  nntl  variations  into  liouee  lUi'liitee.ture,  wliiclr 
■were  ppoveutod  by  the  tradilionfi,  the  wtmlth,  and  the  fikill  of 
the  monkfl  and  froeimiaouB;  while,  on  the  other  Jiaiid,  c-undi- 
tioDB  of  vaidting,  buttressing,  and  iLTch  and  tower  building, 
were  necessitated  by  the  mere  si/e  of  the  witliedral,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tiud  esamplca  elsewliere.  But  there  was 
notliing  more  in  thc^o  features  than  the  adaptation  of  me- 
dianlwd  bkiil  to  \^^ste^  reipiiroTneuts;  there  was  nothing  in- 
tended to  lie,  or  felt  to  be,  eHiKcially  ocelesiastiuid  in  any  of  the 
forms  ao  developed ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  vilhige  and 
city,  when  they  fumisbod  funds  for  the  decoration  of  tlicir 
church,  desired  merely  to  adorn  the  house  of  God  aa  they 
adorned  their  own,  only  a  little  more  richly,  and  with  a  some- 
vhal  gi-aver  temper  in  the  suhjuete  of  the  eai"ving.  Even  this 
lost  djilereueo  is  not  always  clearly  diseernible  :  all  mannor  oJ 
ribaldry  occurs  in  tlie  details  of  tita  ecclesiastieat  buildings  of 
the  North,  and  at  the  time  whon  tlie  best  of  them  were  built, 
every  man'.s  house  was  a  kind  of  lemple;  a  figure  of  the  Ma- 
donna, or  of  Christ,  almost  always  occupied  a  nithe  over  tlie 
priiieipal  deer,  and  the  Old  Testament  hiatovie*  wtiit;  wm'.^vul.'s; 
interpolated  aimdat   the  groUjtttiiitiS  o£  \j\i«  WwiVnAft  «sy^ 
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g  i.v.  And  the  render  will  now  pcroeive  that  the  qacetu! 
pcepecting  Jitnes!  of  church  doeomtion  rests  in  reality'  on 
totally  different  gronudft  {rom  those  commonly  made  foiwda- 
tioiis  of  argiunorit.  So  long  aft  our  etreeta  are  walled  with  IwNj 
rcn  brick,  and  our  eyes  reat  coniinuaJly,  in  our  daily  life,  on 
objoetB  nttcrly  u^ly,  or  of  inconeistent  and  mefliiingl«385  desi^j 
it  iiiny  be  a  donbtfol  question  whether  the  facullitw  of  eye  andj 
mind  which  are  eapahic  of  perceiving  Ijeauty,  having  been  left^ 
without  food  dnring  the  whole  of  oar  active  Ufo»  ^onld  be 
suddenly  feasted  upon  entering  a  place  (>(  worship ;  and  color, 
and  music,  and  sculpture  should  delight  the  senses,  and  stir  the 
curiosity  of  men  unacouetouied  to  such  appeal,  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  required  to  compose  themselves  for  acts  of  de- 
votion ; — this,  1  say,  may  be  a  tlonbtful  question :  but  it  can- , 
not  bo  a  question  at  all,  timt  if  once  familioriitod  with  beuntifnlf 
form  and  color,  and  aociistomtid  to  see  in  whatever  humani 
hands  have  executed  for  us,  even  for  Uie  lowest  wrricee,  evi- 
dence of  noble  thought  and  admirahle  ekiU,  we  shall  desire  toi 
Bee  tliifi  evidence  aUg  in  whatever  i»  built  or  Ulwred  for  th« 
house  of  prayer ;  that  the  absenee  of  the  accustomed  lovelint 
would  difitm-b  iurtead  of  aeeisting  devotion ;  and  that  we  should'^ 
feel  it  a&  vain  to  a&k  whether,  with  our  ovm  house  full  oi 
gooilly  I '.raftiirnau fillip,  we  ulionld  worship  God  in  a  house  doHti- 
tut«  of  hy  an  to  afik  whether  a  pilgrim  whose  day's  journey  hadl 
led  him  through  fair  wocMte  and  by  sweet  waters,  must  at  even- 
ing turn  rwide  into  some  barren  place  to  pray.  ^ 
§  I.VI.  Then  the  second  question  Rubmittod  to  ue,  whetherH 
the  ornament  of  St.  Itfarlc's  be  truly  ecclesiastical  and  Chris- 
tian, is  evidently  dctennined  together  with  the  first ;  for,  ii 
not  only  the  ponnission  of  ornament  at  ail,  but  the  beautiful 
fflce«ncion  of  it,  he  dependent  uu  our  lietng  familiar  with  it 
daily  life,  it  will  follow  that  no  style  of  noble  architecture  ^tti 
he  excluBively  eeelesiaatioal.  It  must  he  practised  in  the  dwoIU 
ing  before  it  be  perfected  in  the  church,  and  it  is  tJie  test  of 

noble  6tyh  that  it  shaU  lie  apv^uaWu  ta  both ;  for  if  eaeentiallj 
false  and  ignoble,  it  may  \Mi  T\uuitt  \ft  ^t  x'fafc  ft.-ww'Kttv%\it*vx,^\«^l 

over  can 'be  made  to 'fit  tW  ^\^^^'^-  ^^"^  "^^  **  '^^'^'^  «* 
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many  principlee  which  will  bear  the  light  of  the  world's  opia- 
if.n,  3-er.  will  not  btsu  tho  light  of  God's  word,  whilu  all  princi- 
ples which  will  bear  the  mat  of  Scripture  m-III  aim  lioiir  tliat  of 
l>ra«tice,  so  in  arcKitectnre  there  are  many  fonns  which  ex- 
[>t,'ili«m!v  ami  convenience  may  ap]>aTently  jostify,  or  at  Icaat 
render  oiidunible,  ui  daily  luse,  wfiicli  will  yet  be  fonnd  ofFt^n- 
flivc  tlic  moment  they  iire  used  for  church  gei-rice ;  hut  thei-e 
are  none  t(i)od  for  church  service,  wiiicii  ciumot  bciir  daily  uwe. 
Thufl  the  RetuLifiiiatico  inamicr  of  btiildiiij;  is  a  conveuiout  style 
for  dwellinfr-honees,  but  the  nntiinil  Reuse  of  all  religious  men 
cauacA  them  to  turn  from  it  with  pain  when  it  has  Itcon  used  in 
churcliea ;  imd  thi«  haa  given  rise  to  the  popular  idea  that  tho 
man  style  is  good  for  houses  and  the  Gotliic  for  churches, 
is  not  BO ;  tlie  Itciman  style  is  cBsentiolly  base,  and  we  can 
,r  with  it  only  so  long  as  it  ^vca  ua  convenient  wiiidowfi  and 
'.iouB  rooiiui ;  tho  moment  tho  (jneBtioii  of  cotivenieinns  ie  set 
idc,  and  the  expression  or  Ijoiiuty  of  the  style  is  tried  by  ita 
ing  used  in  n  church,  we  find  it  fail.  But  because  the 
othic  and  Byzantine  styles  are  fit  for  clmrcheH  they  are  not 
erefore  less  fit  for  dwellinga.  They  are  in  tho  highest  ecaso 
and  good  for  botli,  nor  were  tlioy  ever  brought  to  [wrfoction 
cept  where  they  wei-e  need  for  both. 

iVn.  But  there  i»  one  chamcterof  Byzantine  work  whiuh, 
ng  to  the  time  at  wliich  it  waa  employed,  may  be  cou- 
idere*i  aa  either  fitting  or  unfitting  it  for  distinctly  ccclcfiias- 
icfll  pnrpostii;  I  nifran  the  osacutially  pictorial  chanwter  of  ita 
Jeooration.     Wc  have    already   seen   what  lai^e   surfaces   it 
eaves  void  of  bold  architectural  features,  to  bo  rendered  inter- 
)8tiug  mci-cly  by  flurfaeo  oniuinent  or  sculpture.     In  this  ra- 
iptjct   Bynanthie   work   dili'crs    esBontially  from   pure  trtjthiu 
itylee,  which  are  capable  of  filling  every  Tac-ant  space  by  fea-' 
ures  purely  an*hit(vrtural,  and  may  be  rendered,  if  we  please, 
lltogcthcr  independent  of  pictorial  aid.     A  Gothic  church  may 
)e  rendered  inipressive  by  mere  successions  of  arches,  accumu- 
atxous  of  niches  and  entanglements  of  tnwMir^j.    ^i^aS.  *'?»^TaiSi- 
iioo  church  mijairm  expre(»sion  and  uAteTC&tm?,  A.c«»jt«^^w^  oncs 
mat  pkue  aurface^ — decoralion  vAildi  ■\:)e(yi\Qfia  -ttiitjifc  o^  '^ 
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jiuing  pictoriii ;  thai  U  to  saj,  by  reptvscnting^  natural  ob- 
-luon,  auimalfi,  t>r  fluwera.     And,  tberyfure,  tlitj  quuetivn 
whether  the  ByKaotiim  etylc  be  fit  for  church  evnice    mj 
miKifni  <]ayfl,  becomes  involved  in  the  imjuiry,  wliut  effect; 
upon  religion  lias  Ixjcn  or  may  yet  lie  prfKlut-ed  by  picWjrial  ait, 
oud  iispocially  by  Ibo  art  of  the  luoeaicist  ? 

§  LviiL  The  luore  I  have  examined  the  gnhjett  tlie  more 
daugerout)  I  ha\-e  found  it  iv  dogmatize  rcBpecting  the  clmrac- 
tor  of  the  art  which  is  likely,  at  a  given  period,  to  be  most  nse-J 
ful  to  the  cause  of  religion.     One  great  fact  first  meets  me.    l| 
cannot  answer  fur  (he  experience  of  others,  hnt  I  never  ^'et  met ' 
with  ft  Chriutian  whose  heart  was  thoroughly  sot  npou  the 
■world  to  come,  and,  so  f ar  na  human   jiidgmctit   could  pro-  M 
nonuce,  ptirfcct  and  right  iMjfoi-o  God,  who  wu-cd  ai>ont  ail  at  ^ 
all.    I  have  known  several  very  noble  Chiistiau  men  who  loved 
it  inteiictcly,  but  In  them  there  was  always  traceable  some  ea- 
taiiglemeut  u(  tlie  thuughts  witli  the  mattere  of   thia  world,  J 
cautiiig  Ilium  tu  fall  into  eti'aiige  di&treeBos  and   duuUs,  aud-H 
often  leading  them  into  what  tliey  themselvcB  would  confeas  to 
bo  errors  in  underetauding,  or  even  faihires  in  duty.     1  do  not 
Kiy  t!mt  tlieso  men  may  not,  many  of  them,  lie  in  v(>ry  deed     , 
nobler  than  those  whose  conduct  is  more  consistent ;  they  may  ■ 
Ito  more  tender  in  Ihe  tone  of  all  their  fechngs,  and  farther-  ^ 
aight^tl  in  huuI,  and  Svt  that  very  reatn)U  exjHwed   to  greater 
trials  aiitl  foan^  than  those  whose  hardier  frame  and  niiturally 
narrower  vision  enable  them  nith  Icps  effort  to  give  their  handa 
Ui  God  and  walk  witli  llim.     lint  still,  the  goner.il  fact  is  in- 
deed BO,  that  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  Becnicd  alto> 

aer  right  and  calm  in  faith,  who  seriously  cai-ed  about  ai-t ; 
\d  when  Piujuiilly  moved  by  it,  it  is  cjuito  iiii,jH')6&ibIe  to  say 
beforehand  liy  what  clasa  of  art  this  im]>rtie6)on  will  on  such 
men  be  made,  ^'en•  often  it  is  by  a  theatrical  conunonplace, 
more  fretpienlly  t^till  by  false  sentiment.  I  bcUevc  tliat  tho 
/our  j>uintcrs  who  have  had,  and  still  have,  tlio  most  inlluenee, 
larch  as  it  is,  on  the  ortlmary  Vt^Acrfawl  CHu-istian  mind,  arc 
^Cnrlo   Bold,   Guercino,  "BeQ^aiaiw  \4cA,  -mi   iO\nx -^-mtCn^. 
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rarely  looked  at  by  religious  people ;  much  less  his  master,  or 
any  of  the  truly  great  religious  men  of  old.  But  a  smooth 
Magdalen  of  Carlo  J^old  with  a  tear  on  each  check,  or  a  Giier- 
dno  Christ  or  St.  John,  or  a  Scripture  Ulustmtiou  of  West's, 
or  a  bhusk  eluud  with  a  ila^h  of  tigiituin^  in  It  of  Martinis, 
raroly  faiU  of  being  verily,  oftoii  deeply,  felt  for  the  time. 

§  ux-  Tlioro  are  indeed  many  very  fvident  reasons  for  this; 
the  cliief  one  being  that,  as  all  truly  great  religious  painters 
ive  been  hearty  JRomauists,  there  are  none  of  their  works 
rhich  <lo  not  crnlxidy,  in  some  portions  of  thoni,  definitely 
jiaaiiist  doctriiiiM.  The  Protc&tatit  mind  is  inhtaiitly  ttruck 
these,  and  offended  by  tlicm,  bo  as  to  be  hicapable  of  enter- 
"^ing,  oi'  at  li;uAt  rendered  indisposed  to  cuter,  farther  into  tho 
l^ieart  of  the  work,  or  to  the  discovering  tho«e  deeper  charac- 
^bera  of  it,  which  are  not  Koiuunist,  but  Chi-istian,  in  the  ever- 
^ufiting  BeiiBO  and  power  of  Chriptiiuiity.  ThuH  most  Prote*}- 
tants,  cntL'riiig  for  tlic  tii-st  tiino  a  I'aradiso  of  Angelico,  would 
be  irrevocably  offended  by  finding  tliat  tho  first  person  the 
;^faaint«r  wished  them  to  &pe!ifc  to  was  St.  Doimnie;  and  wimld 
l^^eiire  fi-ora  such  a  hcavcri  as  speedily  as  pos&ible, — not  giving 
J  theinsclvoe  time  to  discover,  that  whetlier  dressed  in  black,  or 
i^fti'hite,  or  grey,  and  by  whatever  name  In  the  calendar  Oiey 
^^night  be  called,  tho  figurc-s  thut  filled  that  Angelico  heaven. 
wero  indeed  mi>ru  eaintly,  and  j)Viru,  and  fidl  of  love  in  every 
^bi»tnre>  than  any  that  the  huinnn  hand  evAr  traced  l>efom  or 
^'knee.  And  thus  Protestantism,  having  foolishly  sought  for 
■  ^llic  little  help  it  requires  at  tlic  hiuid  of  painting  from  the 
l^nen  who  embodied  no  Catholic  doctiine,  lias  been  reduced  to 
^Ttxwfive  it  from  Uiopo  who  bolioved  neither  Catliolicism  nor 
I    Protest :mtiam,  but  who  i-oiid  tlie  Pible  in  suarcli  of  the  ]»c.~ 

(iresque.  We  tlins  refuse  to  regard  the  painters  who  pa.-56i'd 
icir  lives  in  prayer,  but  are  perfectly  ready  to  he  tanght  by 
losc  who  spent  thaa  in  debauchery.  There  is  perhaps  no 
iftre  popular  ProtestaJit  pietnro  tlian  Salvator's  "  Witch  of 
ndor,"  of  which  the  Buhjeet  was  chosen  by  vW  t^w^ssc  ■iww^'j 
^JKM!a»«:>  umlar  the  irnnws  of  Saul  aud  tUe  feorcftXcaa-iVa  *yJ^^ 
mj^ta  captaia  of  banditti,  aad  a  :Neapo\iUa\ias. 
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§  Lx.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  strength  of  religious  feel- 
ing is  capable  of  supplying  for  itself  whatever  is  wanting  in 
the  mdest  suggestions  of  art,  and  will  either,  on  the  one  hand, 
purify  what  is  coarse  into  inoffensiveness,  or,  on  the  other, 
raise  what  is  feeble  into  inipressiveness.  Probably  all  art,  as 
such,  is  unsatisfactory  to  it ;  and  the  effort  which  it  makes  to 
supply  the  void  will  be  induced  rather  by  association  and  acci- 
dent than  by  the  real  merit  of  the  work  submitted  to  it.  The 
likeness  to  a  beloved  friend,  the  correspondence  with  a  habitual 
conception,  the  freedom  from  any  strange  or  offensive  par- 
ticularity, and,  above  all,  an  interesting  choice  of  incident,  will 
win  admiration  for  a  picture  when  the  noblest  efforts  of  re- 
ligious imagination  would  otherwise  fail  of  power.  How  much 
more,  when  to  the  quick  capacity  of  emotion  is  joined  a  child- 
ish trust  that  the  picture  does  indeed  represent  a  fact !  It 
matters  little  whether  the  fact  be  well  or  ill  told  ;  the  moment 
we  beUeve  the  picture  to  be  true,  we  complain  little  of  its  being 
ill-painted.  Let  it  be  considered  for  a  moment,  whether  the 
child,  with  its  colored  print,  inquiring  eagerly  and  gravelv 
wliich  is  Joseph,  and  which  is  Benjamin,  is  not  more  capable 
of  receiving  a  strong,  even  a  sublime,  impression  from  the  rude 
symbol  wliich  it  invests  with  reality  by  its  own  effort,  than  the 
connoisi^eur  who  admires  the  grouping  of  the  three  figures  in 
Raphael^  *'  Telling  of  the  Dreams ;"  and  whether  also,  when 
the  human  mind  i§  in  right  religious  tone,  it  has  not  alwavs 
this  childish  power — I  speak  advisedly,  this  power— a  noble 
one.  and  possessed  more  in  youth  than  at  any  period  of  after 
life,  but  always,  I  think,  restored  in  a  measure  by  religion — of 
raising  into  sublimity  and  reality  the  radest  syTubol  which  is 
given  to  it  of  accredited  trnth. 

^  Lxi.  Ever  since  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  however, 
the  truth  has  not  been  accredited  ;  the  painter  of  religiotis  sub- 
ject is  no  longer  regardeil  as  tlie  narrator  of  a  fact,  but  as  the 
inventor  of  an  idea.*    We  do  not  severely  criticise  the  manner 

•I  do  not  mean  that  moAcTu  C\m^\«B*  "tee^-Jd  less  ia  the  facta  than 
andent  ChrUtian?.  but  thev  Ao  nolXjeVw^Sa^i*  w^ws^&MiM^^N:^^^^ 
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in  which  a  tnie  history  i«  toM,  hut  wc  hpcome  harsh  inveeiti- 
gators  of  the  faults  of  an  invotition ;  bo  that  in  the  modern  ro- 
tgiDiiu  uiind,  the  capacity  of  emotion,  which  renders  judgment 
uncertain,   is    joiticJ   with   an   incruJuIily    wliiuh    reudere  it 
teverc;   and  this  ignorant  emotion,  joinud  witli  igiiurant  ob- 
strTanno,  nf  fanlta,  is  the  woivt  poasiblu  temper  in  which  any 
Ml  can  he  mgarded,  but  more  cBpocially  sacjcd  art.     For  a»  re- 
ligions fiiltii  renders  emotiuu  facile,  so  also  it  generally  rcudci-s 
csprysaion  fiiinplc ;  tliat  is  lo  say  a  truly  religiouB  painter  will 
very  often  tie  ruder,  <juaiuter,  simpler,  and  moro  faulty  in  his 
maanorof  working,  than  a  great  irreligious  one.     And  it  waa 
in  tliiti  artless  uttcnineo,  and  simple  aceeptaneo,  on  the  part  of 
Iioth  tlio  worltm.in  and  the  beholder,  that  all  noblo  schools  of 
art  liAvo  been  cradled  ;  it  h  in  them  that  they  rnust  Uu  cra<ilud 
to  tlie  end  of  tlma.    It  is  huj}oi%iihlu  to  caluulatc  the  enonnoiis 
loas  uf  power  in  modern  days,  owiug  tu  the  impoi'ativo  rcqniro- 
laeat  fliat  art  sliail  Imj  metlti>dieid  and  learned :    for  as  long  as 
the  ooiiBtitutlon  of  tliU  world  romains  nnalkn-ed,  thera  wilt  he 
taom  intellect  in  it  than  there  can  he  education  ;  there  will  be 
many  Tuen  capable  of  juat  sensation  and  vivid  invention,  who 
JWrer  wiU    have  time   to   cultivate  or   polish    tlioir   natural 
powcre.     And  all  mipolislied  [rower  is  in  the  present  state  of 
fiociety  loet ;   in  other  things  uh  well  as  in  the  arts,  but  tu  the 
arts  especially :  nay,  in  nine  c^stw  out  of  ten,  people  mistaJte 
the  polirth  for  the  power,     IFiiH]  a  man  has  jiawned  through  a 
conrso  of  academy  gtndentahip,  and  can  draw  in  an  approved 
manner  with  French  chalk,  and  knows   foreshortening,  and 
perspective,  and  eoracthing  of  anatomy,  we  do  not  think  he 
caa  (Mifsibly  ha  an  artist ;  what  is  worse,  we  are  very  apt  to 

'  ddcr  Chriatinns  looked  uiHin  it  n*  ibia  or  tltnt  painter's  deBcriptlna  of  vrliat 
bful  BCtiuiIly  token  plttcu.  And  lu  Uie  Gr^'uk  Cliureli  all  palutlu);  U,  tu  tills 
a^.  BtriL'lly  a  braiicU  of  iraJitlou.     Sw  K.  Diilt-rua's  atluiintlily  ivrUlun 

1  htroduclinn  Ki  bin  Iw>nognvpliio  CIiriilii-[ine,  p.  7  : — "  Un  de  nits  t'ompagn- 
ena  B'utoiiRu]t  ill!  ri'troiiver  H  la  Paiio^^it  di>  8t.  l.uc.  k  Mint  Jean  Uh.ry!<o£- 
ttmio  C{n'i\  avuit  dissini-  Juns  Iv  biiplislPrc  do  St.  Marc.  A  Veniw;.     Ijj  co^- 
lumd  dc*  fK-ntJttwifir^.t  (-,<t  |iiir(oiit  et  i-u  luiil  U'in\)n  \e  mCnitt,  H'O'Q-w^'Avwvt.-x*. 
[pour  lit  forme,  mai*  pour  Ja  coiileur,  muAa  pour  ie  dcaaa,  lausia  \Mf«iSKi  V*** 
>  uopiIko  ct  J'^paiiufcur  dcs  pliii. " 
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think  that  we  can  'Tjuike  him  an  artist  by  teaching  him  anat- 
omy, and  how  to  draw  with  French  chalk ;  whereas  the  real 
gift  in  him  is  utterly  independent  of  all  Buch  accompUshiuaitB : 
and  I  beheve  there  are  many  peasants  on  every  ratate,  and 
laborers  in  every  town,  of  Europe,  who  have  imaginative 
powers  of  a  high  order,  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  used  for 
our  good,  because  we  do  not  choose  to  look  at  anything  but 
what  is  expressed  in  a  legal  and  scientific  way,  I  believe  there 
is  many  a  village  mason  who,  set  to  carve  a  series  of  Scripture 
or  any  other  histories,  would  find  many  a  strange  and  noble 
fancy  in  his  head,  and  set  it  down,  roughly  enough  indeed,  but 
in  a  way  well  worth  our  having.  But  we  are  too  grand  to  let 
him  do  this,  or  to  set  up  his  clumsy  work  when  it  is  done ;  and 
Mscordingly  tlie  poor  stone-mason  is  kept  hewing  stones  smooth 
at  the  comers,  and  we  build  our  church  of  the  smooth  square 
stones,  and  consider  ourselves  wise. 

§  Lxn.  I  shall  pursue  this  subject  farther  in  another  place ; 
but  I  allude  to  it  here  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
persons  who  suppose  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  and  others  of 
the  period,  to  be  utterly  barbarous  as  representations  of  relig- 
ious history.  Let  it  be  granted  that  they  are  so ;  we  are  not 
for  that  reason  to  suppose  they  were  ineffective  in  rehgions 
teaching.  I  have  above  spoken  of  the  whole  churdi  as  a  great 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  the  mosaics  were  its  illuminations, 
and  the  common  people  of  the  time  were  taught  their  Scrip- 
ture history  by  means  of  them,  more  impressively  perhaps, 
tliongh  far  less  fully,  tlian  ours  are  now  by  Scripture  reading. 
They  had  no  other  Bible,  and — Protestants  do  not  often  enough 
ct^nsider  this — could  have  no  other.  We  find  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  furnish  our  }HX>r  with  printed  Bibles ;  consider  what 
the  difficulty  must  have  been  when  they  could  be  given  only 
in  uianiiscript.  The  w^iUs  of  the  ehnrvh  necessarily  became 
the  po<^»r  man's  Bible,  and  a  picture  was  more  easily  read  upon 
the  walls  than  a  chapter.  Under  this  view,  and  considering 
them  merely  as  tbe  BWAe  -pwXMea  oi  &  ^reat  nation  in  its 
jonth,  I  sliill  finallv  mvtte  \\ve 'KaAst  Vo  «*!««»&  Sisfc«s«a!efc 
ion  and  subjects  oi  iiiese  m^^^s^^«^  '^  '^  T««r&^x 
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Bve  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  their  execntion  being  in  any 

inse  hurbaroiu.    I  have  conceded  too  luiich  to  modem  preju- 

ioe,  in  pormitling  them  to  Ik*  rated  iw  mere  childish  efTorts  at 

)lore<I  ]>urlrainiro :    they  have  L-lmractcrri  in  them  of  n  very 

oblc  kind  ;  nor  are  they  by  aoy  niojujfl  devoid  of  tlie  remains 

the  science  of  the  kter  Uoiuan  empire.    The  character  of 

le  featui'es  la  almost  always  fine,  the  cxjircfwion  Mdvn  and. 

Diet,  and  very  solemn,  tlic  attitudes  and  dra])erics  always  ma- 

jBtic  in  the  Bin;^ie  iigurui?,  nnd  in  thoHC  of  the  p'tiups  which 

te  not  in  violent  action  ;*  whilii  the  bright  coloring-  and  disro- 

nd  of  chiaroscuro  cjinnot  bo  regarded  iw  imperfections,  since 

boy  arc  the  only  meona  by  which  the  figures  could  be  ren- 

Bred  cloarly  tntelli^iblu  in  the  di^tanco  iiiid  du.rkne!>s  vi  the 

aulting.     80  far  am  I  frain  cuiisiduriiif;  them  tj!U-I)aroiifi,  that 

believe  of  all  works  of  religious  art  wliali'ot'ver,  theBe,  and 

ich  m  these,  have  been   the  most  ctfoctive.     They  stand  c.x- 

sdy  midway  between  the  debased  mannfactnre  of  wooden  and 

fMcn  iinaf(cs  which  is  the  eiipport  of  Romanist  idolatiy  all 

Per  the  world,  and  the  p^i-eat  ai"t  wliiclt  leads  the  mind  away 

rm  i)ie  religious  subject  to  the  art  itself.     IIe«pcctin^  neither 

f  tiieee  bntneheB  of  huniiui  itkill  is  there,  nor  can  there  be,  any 

lestiou.     The  iiuumfiu^iire  of  puppets,  however  intluential  on 

0  KtiinaTii^t   tnind  of  Europe,  w  certainly  not  dnservnig  of 

insidemtion  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.     It  matters  literally  noth-' 

uxg  to  a  Romaniet  what  the  image   he  worsliips  ib  like.     Take 

the  vilest  doll  that  in  surewud  togcllior  in  a  cheap  toy-ehop, 

trust  it  to  the  keeping  of  a  largu  family  of  children,  let  it  be 

beaten  about  the  Iiouse  by  them  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  bbapeleaa 

block.,  tlien  di-esB  it  in  a  satin  frock  and  declare  it  to  ha\'e  fallen 

from  heaven,  and  it  will  satisfactoiily  answer  all  Eonianist  pur- 

■  •  All  tho  effects  of  Bjzantine  art  to  reprenenl  violent  scUon  are  inade- 
B||^  most  of  th«Ea  ludicrooalj  ho,  eren  whoa  the  sculpcural  art  1&  In  otbur 
HBta  far  advanced.  TUe  early  Oolhii:  sculptore,  oa  Uiu  other  haad.  fjul 
l^n  puml^  uf  refinement,  but,  hardly  ovtir  in  Rxpniwtionof  action.  This 
liistinc-iinn  U  of  rourec  nn*!  of  thri  nopr-i'inry  conwqiioitMs  of  tha  difforc-nco 
In  nil  re^pcctH  hetw(y'n  the  repose  of  tht  Ea«torn,  and  aclivUy  q£  Uic  WcsL- 
em,  wind,  which  wu  abali  have  to  trace  out  euiu\>\>:Ui\^  ■ai^ftifcSsBJiurs'^itt 
b  aature  of  Ootbk. 


no 
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poBcc  Idolatry,*  It  cannot  Iw  too  often  repeated,  ia  lui  au| 
coiin^jer  of  the  fino  arts.  Bnt,  on  tlio  other  Kand,  the  Uigli 
bmtifhee  of  tlio  fine  art'*  are  no  onconnm:ers  cither  of  idoUt 
of  rvligion.  No  pi<;hirc  of  I^conardo's  or  Raphael'*,  ni) 
itno  of  Michaot  Ang«lo's,  lia^  ever  been  wotvhipjKHl,  v\<x^ 
liy  acuident.  Careltiwty  rogardt'd,  ajid  hy  ij^iioraiit  pe 
thoro  is  toss  to  attnict  in  tlioin  thiiii  in  t'ominoncr  workii.  ('» 
fully  ri'giuxied,  and  by  intt-llij^Mit  iiersons,  tliey  inwanily  diver 
the  mind  from  thntr  Bubjoct  to  tlicir  art,  bo  that  adminttia 
talcca  the  ]>lace  of  devotion.  T  do  not  say  that  the  Madcmn-i  ii 
S.  Sisto,  the  Madonna  del  Cardclltno,  and  such  others.  li;rt  m\ 
]ian\  coni^ideraMe  religiouB  irilluence  on  certain  minds,  hm  lun 
Ihat  on  the  imi*»  of  the  people  of  Europe  they  liavo  ha<]  nu«j 
wliatever;  while  l>y  far  the  greater  niiuiber  of  the  most  lult-j 
bmted  Btatnes  and  pieturcR  arc  never  regarded  with  any 
feelings  than  thiw*:-  of  admiration  of  hnman  Iwaiity,  or  ttvw-| 
cnee  for  human  pliill.  Effective  rcligimis  art,  tlierefort,  ^j 
always  lain,  and  I  boUevo  niuet  alwap  lie,  between  tbe  twfttt-f 
treniefl— of  iiarbaroiis  idol -fashioning  on  ono  side,  iuid  inn 
lieeni  crafti>tnatmliip  on  the  other.  It  eongit^ls  partly  in  litis 
painting,  and  such  book-ilhistrations  as,  since  tlio  inventio 
cf   printing,  have   taken  its  plaee ;    |«irtly  in   glnsK-paintin!,'; 

,  partly  in  nule  sfiulptnro  on  tho  ontsidtw  of  buildings ;  partly  ii 
inoeaiw;  and  partly  in  the  frescoea  and  tempera  ])iutii 
whieli,  in  tho  fourteenth  eentnry,  foniicd  t]ie  link  Initweeii  tli 
powerful,  because  ittiporfect,  religlouH  art,  and  tho  iuipater 
perfection  which  eneiieeded  it. 

g  i.xni.  But  of  all  these  brnnohas  the  unist  Important : 
the  iuliiyiiig  and  mo^iieof  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eentnrie 
represented  in  a  ccnti-al  manner  by  those  mosaics  of  St.  ifark'a 
MissaI-|Kiiiitijig  could  not,  from  its  minuteness,  prodaw  tti^ 
same  sublime  impressions,  and  froqnently  merged  itself  in  mn 
ornamentation  of  the  page.     Modem  book-ilhifitration  lias  lieea 
80  little  skilful   as  lianily  to  be  worth  naming.    Sunlptnr 
thoiif^h  in  rionic  po&Uvm*  It  'btteomca  of  great  importanee, 

aiw&ys  a  tcudexxcy  lo  \o4ft  \^;sw\i  \\\  wwK\\Xj»a»,t^  tS»*i^\i 
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Ill 


-he 


Wm  probably  seWoni  deciphered,  in  all  its  |»art8,  by  llio  oom- 

pnon  people,  fliill  leAs  tim  troditionA  aimualod  in  the  purple 

hniminjff  nf  the  paintud  iviiidow.      Finally,  tempera  pietnreB 

nnt]  fii?!*cues  wore  often  of  limited  size  or  of  foeble  milor.     But 

pile  great  nuwaics  of  the  twelfth,  and  tliirteenth  ccnhiries  oov- 

[ercd  the  walls  iind  roofs  of  th«  diurches  with  ine\-itable  Instro; 

Uhey  tfould  not  bu  ignored  or  esi^appt!  from  ;  tlieir  size  rendored 

lUiem  majestic,  their  distance  mystcrioug,  tlieir  color  attractivo, 

Tliey  did  not  pass  into  cunfiieed  or  inferior  decoration^);  neither 

wore  they  adorned  mth  any  evidences  of  skill  or  seieiice,  guch, 

_a8  might  withdraw  Ihe  attention   from  their  Riilijeote.     Tliey 

rere  before  the  eyes  of  the  devoteo  at  every  interval  of  his 

'M'oreliip  ;  vast  ahadowings  forth  of  seenea  to  whose  renlization 

Jie  loiilied  forward,  or  of  spiritii  whose  presence  lio  invoked. 

Lnd  tlie  man  uinst  be  little  capable  of  receiving  a  relipiouB 

'impre-ssion  of  any  kind,  who,  to  tliiu  day,  does  not  iiekm>wledgo 

Eomc  feeling  of  awe,  as  liu  loulu  up  at  the  pale  counteiiiinees 

and   ghastly  forma  which   Imnnt  the  dark  roofs  of  the  liap- 

itatistertt-i*  of  Panna  and    Kloronra,  or  reinainn  altogether   un- 

^■louched  hy  the  majesty  of  tlic  eoloeeal  images  of  apostles,  and 

jHt^f  Him  who  cent  apostles,  tliat  look  down  ft-oin  the  darkening 

gold  of  the  domes  of  Venice  and  PiiWL 

^g  Lxjv.  i  shall,  in  a  future  portion  of  this  work,  endeavor 
discover  what  probnhihtiea  there  aro  of  onr  being  able  to 
te  thiw  kind  of  art  in  tiiodera  ehurcbeii;  bnt  at  present  it  re- 
ains  for  us  to  follow  ont  the  connexion  of  the  Bubjcets  rcprc- 
i Rented  in  St.  Mark's  so  ns  to  fulfil  our  immcdlat*^  object,  and 
form  an  arlcqnatc  conception  of   the  feelings  of  its  builders, 
■nd  of  its  uses  to  tliose  for  whom  it  was  built 
I      Now  thero  is  one  cirennistanee  to  wliieli  I  mnst,  in  the  out- 
pet^  direct  the  reader's  Bpeciiil  attention,  as  forming  a  notable 
distinction   l»etwoen  ancient  and  inndeni  days.     ()iir  eves  are 
now  familiar  and  wearied  with  writing  ;  and  if  an  inscriprion 
ifl  put  npon  a  building,  imlesa  it  be  lai^  and  clear,  it  is  ten  to  J 
Ikuu  wliethvr  we  ever  trouble  ourselves  to  k\w\\\\«^  '*..    '^'««.| 
^■tko  old  arvlsitoct  \vm  sure  of  readers.     We,  V-U^v;  vXvaX  ^NCt^  «^ 
^Bou/c/  bo  ifl-id  to  ciecipfaer  all  that  \ie  NrrtAa\  V\w)^  >^^^  "^ 
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rejoice  in  possesdng  the  vatilted  leaves  of  his  stone  manuscript ; 
and  that  the  more  he  gave  them,  tlie  more  grateful  would  the 
people  ba  We  must  take  some  pains,  therefore,  when  we 
enter  St.  Mark's,  to  read  all  tliat  is  inscribed,  or  we  shall  not 
penetrate  into  the  feeling  either  of  the  builder  or  of  his  times. 

§  Lxv.  A  large  atriom  or  portico  is  attached  to  two  sides  of 
the  church,  a  space  which  was  especially  reserved  for  unbap- 
tized  persons  and  new  converts.  It  was  thought  right  that, 
before  their  baptism,  tliese  persons  sliould  be  led  to  contem- 
plate the  great  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  history ;  the  history 
of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  of  the  lives  of  Patriarchs  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Covenant  by  Moses :  the  order  of  the  subjects  in 
this  series  being  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  many  Northern 
churches,  but  significantly  closing  with  the  Fall  of  the  Manna, 
in  order  to  mark  to  the  catechumen  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Mosaic  covenant  for  salvation, — "  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna 
in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead," — and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  true  Bread  of  which  that  manna  was  the  type. 

§  Lxvi.  Then,  when  after  his  baptism  he  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  elmrcU,  over  its  main  entrance  he  saw,  on  looking 
back,  a  mosaic  of  Christ  enthroned,  with  the  Vii^in  on  one 
side  and  St.  Mark  on  the  other,  in  attitudes  of  adoration. 
Clirist  is  represented  as  holding  a  book  open  upon  his  knee,  on 
which  is  written :  "  I  am  the  dooe  ;  sr  me  if  aht  man  enteb 
IN,  HE  SHALL  BE  SAVED."  On  the  red  marble  moulding  which 
surrounds  the  mosaic  is  written:  "I  am  the  gate  of  life; 
Let  those  who  aee  mine  entee  by  me."  Above,  on  the  red 
marble  fillet  which  forms  the  cornice  of  the  west  end  of  tlie 
church,  is  written,  with  reference  to  the  figure  of  Christ  be- 
low :  "  Who  he  was,  and  feom  whom  he  came,  and  at  what 

PEICE  HE  redeemed  THEE,  AND  WHY  HE  MADE  THEE,  AND    GAVE 
thee  all  THINGS,  DO  THOD  CONSIDEK." 

Now  observe,  this  was  not  to  be  seen  and  read  only  by  the 

catechumen  when  he  first  entered  the  church  ;  every  one  who 

at  anj  time  entered,  "was  supposed  to  look  back  and  to  read 

this  writing ;  tlieir  daWy  en\.Tastffi  \sA»  ^^  dsaa<i\i  -^cas  thus 

made  a  daily  memorial  oi  ft.ciT^r^ft^'^m^Ss.^'^^^-a*:^ 
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Olrarch ;  and  we  Rliall  find  tliat  the  rest  of  the  book  which  was 
opened  for  thtitn  iijwn  its  walls  coiitiniiBlIy  led  them  in  the 
eanie  manner  to  r^fard  the  visible  temple  as  iu  evei-y  part  a 
^*p«  of  the  invUible  Churcli  of  God. 

B   §  Lxvn.  Thorufuru  the  mofiato  of  the  iirst  dome,  which  ia ' 

Tiver  the  liead  uf  the  speet^itor  a*  suon  as  ho  haa  entered  by 

■the  great  door  (tliat  door  liciiig  the  ty[)o  of  baptism),  repre- 

«ont8  the  cffnRion  of  tlic  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  conaequeucc 

and  seal  of  the  entrance  into  the  Church  of  God.     In  the 

oentre  of  the  cupola  is  the  Dove,  enthroDed  in  the  Greek  man 

^J>er,  as  the  Lamb  is  enthroned,  when  the  Divinity  of  the 

Second  and  Third  Persons  is  to  ho  iusi^teii  npoii  together  with 

"their  pcMiuliar  ofHccs.     From  the  central  nynjljol  of  the  Holy 

Spirit  twelve  streams  of  Qm  descend  upon  the  heads  of  the 

"twelve    apostlea,  who    arc   represented  standing   arowiid   tlio 

^onie ;    and    below  them,  between   tho  windows  which   are 

^lierced  in  its  walls,  are  represented,  by  groups  of  two  fig^ires 

^or  eaeli  separate  peojile,  the  variotis  nations  who  heard  the 

aposllee  epoiik,  at  Punteeoet,  every   man   in  hiK  own  ton^io. 

J-'imdly,  on  tlie  vaults,  at  tho  four  aiigh's  M-hicli  suppoi-t  tho 

<TipoIn,are  pictured  four  angels,  each  bearing  a  tablet  npon 

the  end  of  a  rod  iu  his  hand  :   on  each  of  the  tablets  of  tlie 

three  first  angels  is  Inscribed  the  word  "  Holy ;"  on  that  of  the 

fourth  is  written  *'Lord;"   and  the  beghining  of  tho  hymn 

Iwing  thus  pnt  into  the  mouths  of  the  four  angels,  tlie  words 

of  ii  are  eontinuoil  around  tho  border  of  Ihe  dome,  uniting 

praise  to  God  for  tho  gift  of  tlie  Spirit,  with  weloomo  to  tho 

redeemed  soul  received  into  ills  (Jhurch : 


I 


"IIOLT,  IIOLT,  IIOLT,  LoRD  GoT>  OF  SaBAOTJI  : 

IIeavkk  akd  Eabth  ake  pvUjOf  THif  Glokt. 
IIosAKNA  IN  Tmi  IIinuEST:  • 
Blkssed  is  hk  that  coMirni  in  the  saxe  of  ttik  I^otto." 


I  And  obi^erre  in  this  writing  that  the  cotivctIx?.  Tct^xvA^ft 
jrd  tin.'  oiitjjouriug  of  tho  Holy  iipml  e«.\*cn\'8\^^  'a*-  "a  ^'^k'*- 
of  tatu^i/ic-aiian.    it  18  the  hdifUS66  o£  God  ma\ixt«fe\fi>^VQ-  "*^tt» 
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giving  of  His  Spirit  to  sanctify  those  who  had  become  Hia 
children,  which  the  four  angels  celebrate  in  their  cea^elea 
praise ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  holiness  that  the  heaven 
and  earth  are  said  to  be  full  of  His  glory. 

§  Lxvni.  After  thus  hearing  praise  rendered  to  God  bythe 
angels  for  the  salvation  of  the  newly-entered  soul,  it  was 
tliought  fittest  that  the  worshipper  should  be  led  to  contem- 
plate, in  the  most  comprehensive  forms  possible,  the  past  evi- 
dence and  the  future  hopes  of  Christianity,  as  summed  up  in 
three  facts  without  assurance  of  which  all  faith  is  vain; 
namely  that  Christ  died,  that  He  rose  again,  and  that  He  as- 
cended into  heaven,  there  to  prepare  a  place  for  His  elect 
On  the  vault  between  the  first  and  second  cupolas  are  repre- 
sented the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  with  the 
nsnal  series  of  intermediate  scenes, — the  treason  of  Judas,  the 
judgment  of  Pilate,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  descent  into 
Hades,  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepnlchre,  and  the  appa- 
rition to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  second  cupola  itself,  which  is 
the  central  and  principal  one  of  the  church,  is  entirely  occupied 
by  tlie  subject  of  the  Ascension.  At  the  highest  point  of  it 
Christ  is  represented  as  rising  into  the  blue  heaven,  borne 
up  by  four  angels,  and  throned  upon  a  rainbow,  the  type  of 
reconciliation.  Beneath  him,  the  twelve  apostles  are  seen 
upon  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  with  the  Madonna,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  them,  the  two  men  in  white  apparel  who  appeared  at  the 
nioment  of  the  Ascension,  above  whom,  as  uttered  by  them, 
are  inacril)ed  the  words,  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye 
gazing  up  into  heaven  i  This  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod,  as  He 
is  taken  from  you,  shall  so  come,  the  arbiter  of  the  earth, 
trusted  to  do  judgment  and  justice." 

g  Lxix.  Beneath  the  circle  of  the  apostles,  between  the 
windows  of  the  cupola,  are  represented  the  Christian  virtues, 
as  sorjnent  upon  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  and  the  spiritual 
ascension  together  with  Christ.  Beneath  them,  on  the  ^-anIts 
which  snp(xtrt  the  an^e^  ol  xW  cuijola.  are  placed  the  four 
Eraiiwelis^ts.  becanse  otv  \!bs«  eV\^Twe  <««  «««««»  ^st  the 
Act  of  thea«.'ens-oii«*x^-,aj^-^^^\-i^^^^^'*^«^^^^^ 
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^knbols  of  the  ewoetnese  and  fnlnoes  of  the  Gospel  whif^h  they 
^^^iHrcd.  ai-e  repi-esciitcd  the  four  rivcnn  of  PwrmiiHe,  Pisuii, 

Gihoii,  Tigris,  uiul  EiiphratOH. 

j^   ^  hxx.  The  third  t-iipola,  that  over  the  altar,  represents  the 

^pltnci»  of   the   Ohl  Testament  to  Christ;  showing  lain  t;n- 

tlii-oned  in  its  centre,  and  suiTonnded  by  the  patriarclis  and 

pi-ophetd.     But  tliia  dome  wm  little  seen  hv  the  people  ;*  tlicir 

eoiilcnipliilion  Wiu>  iiil.undt;d  to  lie  cliiully  dniwii  to  that  of  tho 

ecntre  of  tJie  chiirL-h,  and  thus  thti  mind  of  the  worshipper  was 

^t  once  iixe<l  on  tho  main  groundwork  and  hope  of  (TiriRtiaiiitj, 

^■-•'Chririt  in  risen,"  iind  ''('hri.sT  sliall  come."     If  he  had  time 

to  explore  the  minor  latei-al  ehapels  and  cupolas,  he  could  find 

in  Oiem  the  whole  series  of  Xcm-  Testjuiient  hiKtory,  the  events 

of  tliD  Life  vl  C'limt,njid  the  Apostolic  iiiiriM-'ics  in  their  onh'r, 

uul  finally  tlio  Bccncty  of  tho  JJook  of  Itovolation  ;f  Initif  lio 

only  enuintd.  as  oft(!n  tho  (Hinitiion  people  do   t.o  t)ii«  Iinur. 

^pfttchinga  few  tiioinonU  liel'onj  lK>giiuiing  tlie  hdiorof  tlio  <l!ij 

IHi  offer  np  an  ejuoulat'drv  prayer,  and  advanced  L>ut  from  the 

main  entninco  a«  far  jw*  the  altar  M(^reim,  all  tho  splendor  i»f  the 

^dittcriug  nave  and  v:u'iegatvd  dome,  if  they  h'ntote  upon  hi:^ 

l^aart,  us  tlicy  mi^ht  often,  iu  string  eontrast  with  Ids  reeil 

'   oibiii  among  tlie  shallows  of  tho  la^on,  smote  upon  it  only 

L^hat  they  might  pr<R*laini  tho  two  great  inewwigw— "  ChrlKt  i« 

IHiicn,"  and  "  (.'hrist  shall  conic."     Daily,  oa  tho  white  cnpoliia 

lose  like  wreath«  of  sen^foani  in  the  dawn,  while  the  shallow)' 

campaTjile  and   frowning  paljice  wore  still  withdi-awn  into  tho 

iiijfhl.  ihey  rose  with  the  Eaiiter  Voice  o£  Triumph, — "  Christ 

u  risen  ;*'  and  daily,  as  they  lotjkod  down  ujjou  tho  tumult  uf 

the  people,  doo].>cning  and  eddying    in   the   wide  wjuare  limb 

tipc^ninl  t'iT>m  tlieir  feut  to  the  Bca,  they  uttered  above  them  tlie 

sentence  of  warning, — "Christ  sliall  come." 

g  l.xxi.  And  this  thought  may  snrriy  disptiiM*  the  reader  ti> 
ak  with  some  change  of  temper  njK>n  the  gorgooua  hnilding 

•It  U  also  of  Inferior wortanan!*liip,  and  pprliavR  IbXex  UxbSt NX%d^»k. 
I^rrl  Lindsar,  vol  S.  p.  I'M,  ntHe. 

The  ttitt  niiwji (■(■.>*  fr»tn  Iln^  Jicvcliilion  l\nvi:  \icti9\'vcA,  imiXva'**^**^ 
'  hf  anaurnbh  wmk  of  tins  sevenlctuUU  ecntuis-  ^ 
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and  wild  blazonry  of  that  shrine  of  St.  Mark's.    He  now  pe^ 
ceives  that  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  old  Venetian  people  far 
more  than  a  place  of  worship.     It  was  at  once  a  type  of  the 
Eedeemed  Church  of  Qod,  and  a  scroll  for  the  written  word  of 
God.     It  wa&  to  be  to  them,  both  an  image  of  the  Bride,  all 
glorious  within,  her  clothing  of  wrought  gold ;  and  the   actnal 
Table  of  the  Law  and  the  Testimony,  written  within  and  with- 
out!   And  whether  honored  as  the  Chnrch  or  as  the  Bible,  was 
it  not  fitting  that  neither  the  gold  nor  the  cr^tal  should  be 
spared  in  the  adornment  of  it;   that,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Bride,  the  building  of  the  wall  thereof  should  be  of  jasper,* 
and  the  foundations  of  it  ga^[^shed  with  alt  manner  of  precious 
stones ;  and  that,  as  the  channel  of  the  World,  that  triumphant 
utterance  of  the  Psahnist  should  be  true  of  it, — "  I  have  re- 
joiced in  tlie  way  of  thy  testimouies,  as  much  as  in  all  riches !" 
And  shall  we  not  look  with  changed  temper  down  the  long 
perspective  of  St.  Mark's  Place  towards  the  sevenfold  gates   ■ 
and  glowing  domes  of  its  temple,  when  we  know  with  what 
fiolenm  purpose  the  shafts  of  it  were  lifted  above  the  pavement 
of  the  populous  square  ?    Men  met  there  from  all  countries  of 
the  earth,  for  traffic  or  for  pleasure ;    but,  above  the  crowd 
swaying  for  ever  to  and  fro  in  the  restlessness  of  avarice  or 
thirst  of  delight,  was  seen  perpetually  the  glory  of  the  temple, 
attesting  to  them,  whether  they  would  hear  or  whether  they 
would  forbear,  that  there  was  one  treasure  which  the  merchantr 
men  might  buy  without  a  price,  and  one  delight  better  than  all 
others,  in  the  word  and  the  statutes  of  Grod.     Xot  in  the  wan- 
tonness of  wealth,  not  in  vain  ministry  to  the  desire  o/  the 
eyes  or  the  pride  of  hfe,  were  those  marbles  hewn  into  trans- 
parent strength,  and  those  arches  arrayed  in  the  colors  of  the 
iris.     There  is  a  message  written  in  the  dyes  of  them,  that 
once  was  written  in  blood ;  and  a  sound  in  the  echoes  of  their 
vaults,  that  one  day  shall  till  the  vault  of  heaven, — "  He  shall 
return,  to  do  judgment  and  justice."     The  strength  of  Venice 
was  given  her,  so  long  a&  she  remembered  this  :    her  destruc- 
tioa  found  her  wUen  &ke\iaA^oT^'tt.'eTiS\ii£>-^  «sA\\.  ^xjsui  her 
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irrevocably,  because  she  forgot  it  without  excuse.  Never  had 
city  a  more  glorious  Bible.  Among  the  nations  of  the  North, 
a  rude  and  shadowy  sculpture  filled  their  temples  with  con- 
fused  and  hardly  legible  imagery ;  but,  for  her,  the  skill  and 
the  treasures  of  the  East  had  gilded  every  letter,  and  illumined 
every  page,  till  the  Book-Temple  shone  from  afar  off  hke  the 
star  of  the  Magi.  In  other  cities,  the  meetings  of  the  people 
were  often  in  places  withdrawn  from  religious  association,  sub- 
ject to  violence  and  to  change  ;  and  on  the  grass  of  the  dan- 
■  gerons  rampart,  and  in  the  dust  of  the  troubled  street,  there 
were  deeds  done  and  counsels  taken,  which,  if  we  cannot  jus- 
tify, we  may  sometimes  forgive.  But  the  sins  of  Venice, 
whether  in  her  palace  or  in  her  piazza,  were  done  with  the 
Bible  at  her  right  hand.  The  walls  on  which  its  testimony 
was  written  were  separated  but  by  a  few  inches  of  marble  from 
those  which  guarded  the  secrets  of  her  councils,  or  confined  the 
victims  of  her  poKcy.  And  when  in  her  last  hours  she  threw 
off  all  shame  and  all  restraint,  and  the  great  square  of  the  eity 
became  filled  with  the  madness  of  the  whole  earth,  be  it  re- 
membered how  much  her  sin  was  greater,  becai^e  it  was  done 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  God,  burning  with  the  letters  of 
His  Law.  Mountebank  and  masquer  laughed  their  laugh,  and 
went  their  way ;  and  a  silence  has  followed  them,  not  unfore- 
told;  for  amidst  them  all,  through  century  after  century  of 
gathering  vanity  and  festering  guilt,  that  white  dome  of  St. 
Mark's  had  uttered  in  the  dead  ear  of  Yenice,  "  Know  thou, 
fliat  jor  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." 


CHAPTER  T. 

BTZABTDTE  PAU.GEB. 

§  I.  The  accoant  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Mark's  given- 
in  the  previonB  chapter  has,  I  trnet,  acquainted  the  reader  suffi- 
ciently with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  Btyle :  hut  he  luB 
probably,  as  yet,  no  clear  idea  of  its  generic  forms.  Nor  would 
it  be  safe  to  define  these  after  an  examination  of  St.  MarVs 
alone,  built  as  it  was  upon  variouB  models,  and  at  various 
periods.  But  if  we  pass  through  the  city,  looking  for  build- 
ings which  resemble  St.  Mark's — first,  in  the  most  important 
feature  of  incrustation ;  secondly,  in  the  character  of  the 
mouldings, — we  shall  find  a  considerable  number,  not  indeed 
very  attractive  in  their  first  address  to  the  eye,  but  agreeing 
perfectly,  both  .with  each  otlier,  and  with  the  earliest  poi-tiona  1 
of  St.  Mark's,  in  every  important  detail ;  and  to  be  regarded, 
therefore,  with  profound  interest,  as  indeed  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  of  Venice,  altogether  different  in  aspect  from  that 
which  now  exists.  From  these  remains  we  may  with  safety 
deduce  general  conclusions  touching  the  forms  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  as  practised  in  Eastern  Italy,  during  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

§  n.  They  agree  in  another  respect,  as  well  as  in  style.  All 
are  either  ruins,  or  fragments  disguised  by  restoration.  Not 
one  of  them  is  uninjured  or  unaltered ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  finding  so  much  as  an  angle  or  a  single  story  in  perfect 
condition  is  a  proof,  hardly  less  convincing  than  the  method  of 
their  architecture,  that  they  were  indeed  raised  during  the 
eariiest  phases  of  the  Yeaetiim  ^wer.  The  mere  fragments, 
dkpersed  in  narrow  slreete,  5mi  Tcwi^ivzafeV  \,^  ».  -ea^fc  <!aiji- 
tal,  or  the  B^ment  oi  an  aK^,"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^-r^^X.^.x,^ 
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importiuit  remuine,  there  lire  aix  la  tlie  immediate  neighbor- 

Biood  uf  the  Kiuitu,  oue  iti  tlic  llio  di  Ca'  Fwcari,  and  one 

Booii8pi(!T]fni«ly  planed   oppuf^ito  tlio  groat   Reiiaiiiwjuiee    Palace 

■known  ao  tho  Vuiidraniiii  CaltTghi,  one  of  ttio  few  piilncca  still 

inhaliitcd'*'  and  well  maintained  ;  and  noticeable,  morcorer,  as 

havinjr  a  giirtlen  beside  it,  rich  with  cvergi-eens,  and  decorated 

hy  gilded   milings  and  white  etatiic*  that  eadt  loug  streams  oi 

BQowy  reflection  down  iatu  tlie  deep  water.     The  vista  of 

camd  hejoiid   is  tt3niiinat(Hl  by  tbe  Cliiireh  of  SL  Geremia, 

anotlier  but  less  attractive  work  of  the  Renaissance  ;  a  mass  of 

barre;^  brickwork,  with  a  dull  leaden  dome  above,  like  tiiose  of 

■iDtir  National  Gallei-y.     So  that  the  spectator  has  the  richest 

^JukI  meanest  of  the  late  arnhitocturo  of  Venice  before  Itini  at 

once:  tlio  ricbeat,  let  him  observe,  a  piece  of  private  luxury; 

[the  pfKinwt,  that  wbicb  was  given  to  God.     Then,  looking  to 

left,  be  will  see  the  fra^ncnt  of  the  work  of  earlier  ages, 

lifying  against  both,  not  Ices  by  its  utter  de^wlation  than  by 

le  nobleness  of  ilie  traces  that  at-e  still  left  of  it. 

§  III.  It  is  a  gh:iKtly  ruiu ;  whatever  is  venerable  or  sad  in 

Its  wnwk  bemg  ditf^iiised  by  aUcinpts  to  put  it  to  present  uses 

rf  tlio  barest  kind.     It  h«a  been  composed  of  arcades  borne 

by  marble  shafts  and  walla  of  briek  faced  with  marble:  but 

he  covering  stones   have   lieen  torn   away  from    it  like  the 

>ud  from  u  cor))6c ;  and  its  walls,  rent  into  a  thousand 

Viuwnie,  are  lillcd  and  refilled  with  freeh  brickwork,  and  llio 

im&  aud  hoilowfl  are  cliokctl  witb  clay  :uid  whitewatili,  ooxing 

id  trickling  over  the  marble, — iteelf  blanched  into  dusty 

iecay  by  tbe  frosta  of  centuries.     Soft  ^am  and  wandering 

leafage  have  rooted  themselves  in  the  rents,  but  thoy  are  not 

[suffered  to  grow  iu  their  owu  wild  and  gentle  way,  for  the 

Lplacc  is  in  a  sort  inhabited  ;  rotten  jtartitions  arc  nailed  across 

its  corridors,  and   miserable   rooms   contrived   in  its  we&twu 

wing- ;  and  here  and  there  the  weeds  are  indolently  torn  down, 

saving  their  hiigj^ard  Ubred  to  atruggle  again  into  nnwhole- 

le  growth  when  the  spring  next  stirs  thcta*.  a4vil'i.\-asi,\!i 

*  Jo  tilt!  year  1851,  by  ihc  T)ucUc8&B  An'Bfc'O^- 
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conteet  betweea  death  and  life,  the  unaghtly  heap  is  fcetcrin, 
to  ha  falL 

Of  Us  Ki?tory  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  futile.  Tliat 
it  once  belonged  to  the  dukea  of  Furmra,  aud  was  Ixiught  from 
them  ill  the  sixteoutU  cuutur}',  to  be  iiuide  a  general  rcccptnelc 
for  the  goods  of  the  Turkish  mcrcluinta,  whence  it  is  now 
generally  known  m  the  Fondaco,  or  Fontico,  do'  Tiirchi,  are 
facts  just  as  iinportint  to  the  :uiti<fiiary,  as  tliat^  in  the  year 
1853,  tlio  inuiuci]>ality  of  Voiiice  allowed  its  lower  story  to  lie 
used  for  a  "  duposito  di  Tabacchi."  Neither  of  tliis.  nor  of 
any  other  retiuiina  of  the  ])criod,  can  wc  kuow  anythiag  hut 
wluit  Uieir  own  stones  will  tell  tis. 

§  rv.  The  reader  will  find  in  Appendix  11,  written  chief! 
for  the  traveller's  bcnctit,  an  acw^unt  of  the  situation   nn 
present  statfi  of  the  other  seven  Byzantine  palace*.    Here 
ehiUl  only  give  a  gunei'al  account  of  the  most  iuici'e&tiug  pointa 
ill  their  architecture. 

Tliey  all  agree  in  being  round-arched  and  incniBtcd  witli 
marble,  but  there  arc  only  sis  in  which  the  original  (lisiwsitio 
of  the  parts  is  an\'wi8e  traceable  ;  nam(;!y,  those  disting^iishe 
in  the  Ap|)endix  as  the  Fondaco  de'  Tnrchi,  Casa  Lored 
Oaeo  Fatsetti,  Kio-Foec^  House,  Terraced  House,  and  Mr 
donnetta  House  :*  and  these  six  agree  farther  in  having  eon 
tinuous  arcadoe  along  their  entire  fronts  from  one  angle  to  th 
other,  and  in  having  their  arwidGs  di\'ided,  in  each  osiwi,  int^ 
a  centre  and  wings ;    both    by  greater  size  in  tlie  tnidni 
archee,  and  by  the  alternation  of  sliafts  in  tho  centre,  with  pi 
LifitcTBj  or  with  email  shafts,  at  the  ihinis. 

§  V.  So  far  as  their  structure  can  Ixi  traced,  tlioy  agree  al. 
in  having  tall  and  few  arches  in  their  lower  rfories,  and  ehorte 
and  more  numeroue  archys  alK>ve:  but  it  hapjwns  most  unfor- 
tunately tliat  in  tlie  only  twu  cases  in  wliicb  the  8orx>nd  storii 
are  left  the  ground  floors  are  modoniized,  and  in  the  othe 
where  the  £ea  stories  are  loft  the  second  stories  are  inodom< 
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rizcdf;  so  that  we  never  have  more  tlian  two  tiers  of  the  BjzaiH 
tine  archer,  one  above  the  oilier.    Tbese,  however,  are  quite 
(iuuugli  tu  sliow  the  firet  main  point  on  which  I  wish  to  insi 
namely,  the  fcuhtlety  of  the  fceUiig  for  protiortion  in  tlio  Grei 
aruliit^ctg ;  and   I  hoi>e  that  oveu  the  general  reader  will  n 
allow  himself  to  be  frightened  hy  tlie  louk  of  a  few  measure*' 
imcnte,  for,  if  he  will  only  take  the  little  pains  neeosRary  to, 
eompare  them,  he  will,  I  am  almost  certain,  find  the  result  n 
devoid  of  intcreftt. 
§  VI.  I  had  intended  originally  to  give  elevations  of 
Flu.  IV. 


UM3 

ro* 

1 


these  [Hilaces  ;  but  havo  not  had  time  to  prepare  plates  requTi 
iug  80  mueh  labor  and  cai-e.    I  must,  therefore,  explain  the 
position  of  their  piirta  in  the  aitnplest.  way  in  my  power. 

The  Fondaeo  de'  Tiirchi  liae  eixtewi  arciies  in  its  sea  8t«i 
and  twentj-eix  above  them  ia  its  &rst  stoT^i^ft-^Wwa 
on  a  inngni&ceut  louudation,  buiVl  oi  \JVoc^tfi  oV  vi^ 


I 

I 


» 


,»oinc  of  Ihom  «evon  foot  long  by  a  foot  and  a  hiilf  tliiek,'and 
raised  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet  above  higli-water  mark. 
At  this  level,  the  elevation  of  one  half  of  tlie  ImiUling,  from 
it«  ii:uik  to  the  central  pillars  of  its  arcades,  is  nidely  given  in 
Fig.  lY.,  in  the  pi-evious  p;<ge.  It  is  only  drawn  tu  show  the 
arningeinent  of  thu  parts,  a^  thu  Kcul]>ture£  which  are  itidJcated 
by  tlie  eircles  and  upright  ublongs  between  the  amhes  are  too  ' 
delicate  to  be  shown  in  a  sketch  throe  times  the  aizc  of  this.  H 
Tlie  building  once  was  crowned  with  an  Arabian  para|X!t;  but 
it  was  taken  down  eoine  year*  since,  and  I  am  aware  of  no 
antheutic  representation  of  iU  details.  The  gre:iter  part  of  the 
HculptnreK  between  the  arciieu,  indicated  in  the  woodcut  only  fl 


by  bhiuk  circles,  have  also  fallen,  or  been  removed,  but  enough 

remain  on  the  two  flanks  to  juptify  the  i-cprceentation  given  in 

■  the  diagi-am  of  tlicir  original  arrangement. 

H        And  now  obsen-e  the  dimensions.     The  small  arches  of  the 

H  wings  in  tlic  ground  story,  a,  Oy  a,  measure,  in  breadth,  from 

"hoc 
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la. 

4 

5 

7 

H 

7 

11 

8 
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ehaft  to  shaft 
interval  h  . 
interval  o  . 
intervals  d,  e^f,  &a  • 

The  diifert'iico  between  t!ie  width  of  the  arches  h  and  c  u 
noccsftitatcd  by  the  (onall  recess  of  tlie  cornice  ori  the  loft  hand 

^as  compared  -u-ith  that,  of  the  great  capitals;  but  thiB  sudden 
difference  of  half  a  foot  between  the  two  e.\treme  arches  of 
tbe  centre  offended  the  builder's  eye,  eo  he  diminished   the 
next  one,  ummvtMurily,  two  inches,  and  thus  obtained  the, 
gradual  cadence  to  the  flankB,  from  eight  feet  down  to  font* 
and  a  half,  in   a   serios   of  continnally   increaaing  gtepe.     Of 
^  c(>ur«e  the  effect  cannot  be  shown  in  the  diagnuu,  as  the  first 
P  difference  is  less  than  the  thicknees  of  its  lines.    In  the  uppei 
ctory  the  capitals  are  all  nearly  of  the  samo  height,  and  there 
vras  no  occasion  for  the  diflfercnco  between  the  extreme  arolies. 
Its  twoutysis  arclies  arc  p\aw;4,  lo^ir  wn^sJ^  w>\s*  tiSmwc  each 
iaterdl  thi-ee  of  the  lower  arcai^  Kn^L  c\^y«fiu\ax^«  ^^nsi  »^Dfe 
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itral  ten  ;  thus  tlirowitig  the  shafts  into  all  manner  of  rela- 
tive j>o«ition8,  and  completely  confusing  the  eye  in  any  effort 
o  uouut  them  :  but  t}it*re  is  au  exqukitu  Ryiniuctr}'  ninniiig 
hrou^h  their  apparent  coiifueion ;  for  it  will  be  &een  timt  the 
oar  art^hoH  in  each  flank  are  nrningod  in  two  gi'ou|)S,  of  w}iie}i 
mi;  hits  a  largo  single  shaft,  in  the  neiitre,  and  tlie  other  apihis- 
er  anil  two  small  shuftB.     The  way  iti  which  tlie  large  shaft  is 
need  as  an  cclio  of  those  in  the  centra]  arcado,  dovetailing 
tKem,  as  it  were,  into  the  syetetn  of  the  piListers, — just  as  a  great 
fainter,  passing  from  one  toue  of  color  to  another,  repeats, 
>vei'  a  email  ejiaec,  that  which  he  has  left, — is  higlily  charac- 
eristic  of  the  Byzantine  cure  in  conipoaitioii.    There  are  other 
■wvidcnecB  of  it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  eapitals^  whieJi  will 
ho  noticed  below  in  the  scvcuth  chapter.     Tlie  kteral  archesof 
this  upper  arcade  measure  3  ft.  2  in.  acioss,  and  the  central  3 
t.  n  in.,  w  that  the  arches  in  the  building  are  altogether  of 
X  inagu  itndeti. 

§  Fn.  Next  let  us  take  the  Caea  Ixiredan.  The  mode  of 
DTangcnient  of  its  pillars  is  precifw^ly  like  that  of  the  Fondaco 
ift'  Turchi,  so  that  I  shall  merely  indicate  thcTn  by  vertical 
bee  in  order  to  be  able  to  letter  the  inten-als.  It  Ims  five 
ITches  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  story,  and  two  in  each  of  its 
frlDgs. 


e 

d 

e 

h 

a 

h 

6 

d 

e 

The  midmost  interval,  a,  of  the  central  five,  is 
The  two  on  each  side,  b,b  .  . 

The  two  extremes,  e,  o    . 
luuer  arches  of  the  wings,  rf,  (i  . 
Outer  arches  of  the  wiuge,  e,e    . 


The  gradation  of  these  dimensions  \b  -smHfc  ^l^.  «l  ^wvfs.-. 
he  boldest  stop  being  here  tukca  TieariisV  ^ilfe  <i&'c*ifc,'«V^»a  Sm- 
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the  Fondaeo  it  is  farthest  from  the  centre.  The  first  loss  here 
is  of  eleven  inches,  the  second  of  five,  the  third  of  five,  and 
then  there  is  a  most  snbtle  increase  of  two  inches  in  the  ex- 
treme arches,  as  if  to  contradict  the  principle  of  diminution, 
and  stop  the  falling  away  of  the  building  by  firm  resistance  at 
its  fianlis. 

I  could  not  get  the  measures  of  the  upper  ptory  accurately, 
the  palace  having  been  closed  all  the  time  I  was  in  Yenice ;  but 
it  has  seven  centr^  arches  above  the  five  below,  and  three  at 
the  flanks  above  the  two  below,  the  groups  being  separated  by 
double  shafts. 

§  vm.  Again,  in  the  Casa  Farsetti,  the  lower  story  has  a 
centre  of  five  arches,  and  win^  of  two.  Referring,  therefore, 
to  the  last  figure,  which  will  answer  for  this  palace  also,  the 
measures  of  the  intervals  are : 

Ft  In. 

a           .          ■.           .           .            .80 
ft 5       10 

e  .  .  .  .  .64 

d  and  e  .  .  .  .53 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  interval  c  and  the  wing  arches 
may  have  been  intended  to  be  similar ;  for  one  of  the  wing 
arches  measures  5  ft.  4  in.  We  have  thus  a  simpler  proportion 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with ;  only  two  losses  taking 
place,  the  first  of  2  ft.  2  in.,  the  second  of  6  inches. 

The  upper  story  has  a  central  group  of  seven  arches,  whose 
widths  are  4  ft.  1  in. 

FL  Io. 

The  next  arch  on  each  side       .  .3         5 

The  three  arches  of  each  wing  .    3        6 

Here  again  we  have  a  most  curioiM  instance  of  the  snbtlely  of 
eye  which  was  not  satisfied  without  a  third  dimension,  but 
covld  be  satisfied  with  a  difference  of  an  inch  on  three  feet  and 
a  half. 

§  IX.  In  the  Terraced  ^ousft,  the  ground  fioor  is  modern- 
ized, but  the  first  story  ia  com?«5fi^  ^^  *  '^■^'^^  ^"i-  "^^^  ^^^^^ 
with  wings  of  two,meaB\mnsaa^«^'^^^^"- 
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Pt.       In. 

Three  midmost  arches  of  the  central  group  .    4      0 

Outermost  arch  of  the  central  group  .  .46 

Innermost  arch  of  the  wing    .  ,  .    4     10 

OuteiTOOst  arch  of  the  wing  *  .  .50 

Here  the  greatest  step  is  towards  the  centre  ;  but  the  increase, 
wliich  is  unusual^  is  towards  the  outside,  the  gain  being  suc- 
cessively six,  four,  and  two  inches. 

I  could  not  obtain  the  measures  of  the  eecond  story,  in 
whidi  only  the  central  group  is  left ;  but  the  two  outermost 
arches  are  visibly  larger  than  the  others,  thus  beginning  a  cor- 
respondent proportion  to  the  one  below,  of  which  the  lateral 
quantities  have  been  destroyed  by  restorations. 

§  X.  Finally,  in  the  Eio-Foscari  House,  the  central  arch  is 
the  principal  feature,  and  the  four  lateral  ones  form  one  mag- 
nificent wing;  the  dimensions  being  from  the  centre  to  the 
side: 

Central  arch 
Second     " 
Third 
Fourth     " 
Fifth        « 

The  difference  of  two  inches  on  nearly  three  feet  in  the  two 
midmost  arches  being  aU  that  was  nec^sary  to  satisfy  the 
builder's  eye. 

§  XI.  I  need  not  point  out  to  the  reader  that  these  singular 
and  miaute  harmonies  of  proportion  indicate,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, not  only  that  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  found  are 
of  one  school,  but  (so  far  as  these  subtle  coincidences  of  meas- 
urement can  still  be  traced  in  them)  in  their  original  form. 
No  modern  builder  has  any  idea  of  connecting  his  arches  in 
this  manner,  and  restorations  in  Venice  are  carried  on  with  too 
violent  hands  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  such  refinem.erd», 
would  be  even  noticed  in  the  progress  oi  dettioWtVcm,  -cisuSa-Vsia 

_  •  Ottty  one  wing  of  the  firat  story  is  leit.    6ee  Ikvpe'aaix  "VV- 
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imitated  in  heedless  reproduction.  And  as  if  to  direct  onr 
attention  especially  to  this  character,  as  indicative  of  Byzan- 
tine workmanship,  the  most  interesting  example  of  all  will  be 
found  in  the  arches  of  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  itself,  whose 
proportions  I  have  not  noticed  before,  in  order  that  they  might 
here  be  compared  with  those  of  the  contemporary  palaces. 

§  xn.  The  doors  actually  employed  for  entrance  in  the  west- 
em  fa9ade  are  as  usual  five,  arranged  as  at  a  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  Fig.  V. ;  but  the  Byzantine  builder  could  not  be  sat- 

Fig.  V. 


isfied  with  so  simple  a  group,  and  he  introduced,  therefore, 
two  minor  arches  at  the  extremities,  as  at  h,  by  adding  two 
small  porticos  which  are  of  no  use  whatever  except  to  consum- 
mate the  proportions  of  the  fa§ade,  and  themselves  to  exhibit 
the  most  exquisite  proportions  in  arrangements  of  shaft  and 
arcliivolt  with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  the  entire  range  of 
European  architecture. 

Into  these  minor  particulars  I  cannot  here  enter ;  but  ob- 
serve the  dimensions  of  the  range  of  arches  in  the  fajade,  as 
thus  completed  by  the  flanking  porticos : 

Ft     In- 

The  space  of  its  central  archivolt  is .  .  .     31     8 

"  the  two  on  each  side,  abont  *  .  .     19     8 

"  the  two  Boeceeding,  ahont       .  .     20     4 

"  small  arches  at  flanks,  about    .  .60 

•  I  am  obliged  to  give  these  measures  approximately,  because,  tbis  front 
IiaviDff  been  stuaied  by  tUe  \i\iW4et  ■wifliM.'EL'iwia^tMft,  liQt  one  of  its  meas- 
i.rv>s  is  fhfl  same  aa  another  -,  ani  ttie  s^TMaftVcva  \«x.'n^xv  >Ct«.  wm^-^«s^. 
ures  IS  tlie  same  aa  ano.ut.   ,  ^  ^^  ^^  ft«;^E  wx^c^soe.  «A. 

eat  arches  are  obtained  cy  cuanBea  vn  *■  «■ 
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lar 


need  not  make  any  comment  upon  the  Biibtle  difference  of 

tght  incites  on  twenty  feet  between  the  eocond  and  third 
dimensions.  If  the  readt-T  will  Ik;  at  the  pains  to  pnni{Nirc  the 
whole  evidence  now  laid  before  hiui,  wii!i  that  deduced  altove 
from  tlie  apciu  of  Htirauo,  he  cannot  but  confers  that  it  amoiuitfi 
to  nn  irrefrafnihle  pmof  of  an  intenso  iiercuplion  vt  Laniiouy 
in  the  relation  of  quantities,  on  the  port  of  the  Byzantine  arclii- 
::ts ;  ft  perception  which  wo  have  at  present  lost  so  ntterly  oa 
hardly  to  be  aT>Ie  even  to  conceive  it.  And  let  it  not  be  said, 
as  it  waa  of  the  lat«  discoveries  of  subtle  curvature  in  the 

arthenou,*  that  what  ie  not  to  be  demonetrated  without  labo- 
rious mcagurcniont,  cannot  have  iutiucncc  on  the  beauty  of  tlio 

eBigu.    The  eye  is  continually  inilueuccd  by  wliat  it  cannot 
nay,  it  is  not  going'  too  far  to  say,  that  it  is  most  influ- 

■nced  by  what  it  detects  least.     Lot  tlie  pjiinter  define,  if  he 
,  the  variations  of  line*  on  which  depend  the  changes  of 

ixpregeion  in  the  human  <Kiuutenaiice.     Tliu  greater  lie  is,  the 

ore  he  will  feci  their  eubtloty,  and  the  intense  difficulty  of 
rceiving  all  their  relations,  or  answering  for  the  consecinences 
of  a  variation  of  a  hair's  bi-cadth 
in  a  single  curve.    Indeed,  there  ^'  ^ 

is  nothing  truly  noble  either  in 
color  or  in  form,  bnt  its  power 
do|)end»  on    cirennistances  inH- 

Itely  too  intricHte   to    be   ex- 

laiocd,  and  almost  too  subtle  to  , 

be  traced.     And  as  for  tlieso  By- 

zantine  buildings,  we  only  do  not  feel  tliem  because  we  do  not 
watch  them ;  otherwise  we  should  aa  much  enjoy  the  variety 
of  projjortiou  in  their  arches,  as  we  do  at  prowent  that  of  the 
natural  ardutcctiire  of  flowers  and  leaves.  Any  of  us  can  foci 
an  instant  the  grace  of  the  leaf  group,  i,  iu  the  auuexed 


Turtatioiis  in  tlteir  hcigliL*,  far  I/.0  romplicatod  for  me  to  enter  into  liexe  ; 
Uial  of  ibc  iwo  arcKcti  »UiI<l><1  us  Vi  tl.  ^\a.\a  Epan,  one  Is  lu  ci»XtO{  Vk 
0^  in.,  the  oUicr  19  tu  10  in.,  and  oC  UiG  two  eUiV^  ua  ^  U.  <.Va..« 
SO  fl.  aad  tiie  other  SO  fl.  if  in. 
•By Mr.  Petuoee. 
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vtg.  vn. 


f^^Bgnro ;  and  yet  that  grace  is  simply  owing  to  its  Iwing  pTO}»^ 
tioned  like  tlic  fa^>adc  cif  8l.  Mark's ;  each  leatlct  miswerin^'  to 
mi  arch, — the  sinalk^it  »t  the  rout,  to  tboso  of  thu  porticos  I 
hare  tried  to  give  the  proportioti  qnite  aeenmtely  in  A;  bat  a* 
the  difference  betwec-n  tho  second  and  third  Teatlcts  is  Lardly 
iscernible  on  bo  etnall  a  scale,  it  ia  somewhat  e:<a^gerated  !■■ 
.*  Xatiire  is  ofteu  far  more  subtle  in  her  pix>j>t>rtiua«.  uH 
looking  at  sume  of  the  nobler  species  of  lilies,  full  in  tltn  fiwl 
of  the  dower,  we  may  fimey  for  a  moment  that  they  forui  » 
eymnietrical  suc-petalod  Atar ;  but  on  examining 
them  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
thrown  into  a  group  of  tliree  maguitudts  hj 
the  cxpaiisioii  of  two  of  the  iiwcr  peUU 
above  the  stamens  to  a  breadth  greater  th>i> 
any  of  the  four  others;  whilo  the  third  ini 
petal,  on  which  the  stamens  rest,  oont 
itseU  into  the  narrowest  of  the  six,  and 
three  nnder  petals  i-emaia  of  one  intermediate  magnitude,  tf 
in  the  annexed  figure. 
§  xm.  I  must  not,  howQver,  weary  the  reader  with  tli 
subject^  wliich  has  always  been  a  favorite  one  with  me,  and  is 
apt  to  lead  too  far  ;  wc  will  return  to  the  palaces  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  Adiiiittiiig,  then,  that  their  fragments  are  proved,  by 
the  minute  cuiTcspondonces  of  their  arrangemcut,  to  be  stiB 
in  their  oi-iginal  pufiitionti,  thoy  indieate  to  us  a  form,  whetlier 
of  palace  or  dvvclling-hoiifie,  in  which  there  were,  nnivenially, 
ceutral  gallerieis  or  loggiiis,  upetiiiig  into  apartmeuta  ou  each 
wing,  the  amount  of  light  admitted  being  immense;  and  the 
general  ]>roportion9  of  the  building,  slender,  light,  and  grace- 
ful in  tlio  iitmo(tt  degree,  it  being  in  fact  little  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  shafts  and  arches.  Of  the  iuterior  disposition  of 
these  piilaecs  there  is  in  no  instance  the  slightest  trace  left,  nor 
am  T  well  enough  acquainted  witli  the  existing  architecture  of 
the  East  to  risk  any  conjectni-o  on  this  subject.    1  pursue 


wards  owlnj;  to. my  tiavmg  EoraoXV^-^  « '^'* 
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statement  of  the  facte  which  stiU  are  a&oertainablo  reepocting 
thuirextorual  fumis. 

§  XIV.  In  eveiy  ono  of  the  buildings  above  meniionod,  ex- 
a'pt  tho  Jii)i-Fo3cari  Houae  (whicli  lias  only  ono  great  entniiice 
between  its  wings),  tho  cent  ml  arcades  are  sustained,  at  least 
in  one  story,  and  generally  ui  both,  on  bold  detadied  cylindri- 
cal shafts,  wfth  rich  capitals,  while  the  arches  of  the  wings  are 
earrieti  on  smaller  sliafta  assisted  by  portions  of  wall,  which  be- 
come pilasters  of  greater  or  less  width. 

And  new  I  mnst  remind  the  reader  of  what  was  pointed 
out  above  (Vol.  I.  Chap.  XXVli.  §§  ni.  xxxv.  sl.),  Umt  ther« 
are  two  great  orders  of  capitals  in  (he  world ;  that  one  of  these 
is  convex  in  its  contour,  the  other  concave ;  and  that  ridiness 
of  ornament,  witli  all  freedom  of  farcy,  is  for  the  moat  part 
found  in  the  ono,  and  severity  of  ornament,  with  steni  disci- 
pline  of  the  fancy,  in  the  otlicr. 

Of  tlieee  two  families  of  capitals  both  occur  in  tho  Byzan- 
tine period,  but  the  concave  gmnp  is  the  longest -lived,  and  ei- 

ids  itself  into  the  Gothic  times.     In  the  account  winch  I 
of  them  in  the  first  volume,  tliey  were  illustrated  by  giv- 

ftwo  portions  of  a  simple  curve,  that  of  a  salvia  leaf.  Wo 
inst  now  investigate  their  characters  mora  in  detail ;  and  these 
lay  be  bfe^t  geiienilly  re|)rcsented  by  eoiiwderlng  both  families 

fonncd  upon  the  types  of  flowers, — tlie  one  upon  that  of  the 
Pater-lily,  the  other  upon  that  of  tlie  convol\iilus.  There  was 
Do  intention  in  the  Byzantine  aj'chitocte  to  imitate  either  one 
Irtlie  other  of  these  lluwci-s  ;  but,  as  I  liavu  already  so  often 
ipcatod,  all  beautiful  works  of  art  must  either  intentionally 
litate  or  accidentally  reseniblo  natural  forms;  and  the  direct 
>mpari8on  with  the  natural  fonne  which  these  ciipitals  moat 

«mblc,  is  the  likeliest  mode  of  fixing  their  diatinetions  in 
je  rejulei-'s  mind. 

The  ono  then,  the  convex  family,  is  modelled  acconiing  to 
je  commonest  tOmiwis  of  that  great  group  of  flowers  which 
funn  rounded  cu|js,  like  that  of  the  water Ai\5,^\«i\Ga^ea  vi^jrvw^- 
(g-  hon'zontaU^y  fnmi  the  stalk,  anil  c\TOmft  V(*«^vVtT  \\T^v;^«x^■^. 
Iw.*  jirtsc  IB  oi  this  family,  bnt  her  cup  \fl  iVWt^  Vv\)ft  ^V"* 
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riancfi  of  her  leaves ;  tiic  a-fKntB^  camjunnla,  rennncutuB,  ano- 
mono,  and  aliiKx^t  all  tlici  lovolic>sc  cliildrcn  of  tlic  ficIH,  nnj 
fonncii  upon  the  samo  type. 

The  ottier  fiuiiily  reficinUlee  Uie  oonvolvnloB,  tnuupet-fiowerJ 
uudbnuh  otliere,  iii  which  the  lower  port  of  the  bell  is  t-IunilerJ 
and  the  lip  tnirvue  outwunls  at  the  top.   There  arc  fuwer  flowur 
oonecniRted   on  thie  tiinn   on  the  mnvcx  model ;   but  lu  th( 
otpmiuition  of  tree*  and  of  clusters  of  lierbage  it  is  siien  coi 
tinu«%.    Of  conrse,  botli  of  the«t;  conditions  are  inodific 
wlien  applied  to  wijiitals,  bv  the  enoniiontil}'  greater  tbickuc* 
of  tUt:  fitulk  or  shaft,  but  in  otlmr  respectH  thti  piii'allelit<tn 
clcee  and  accurate ;  and  the  reader  liad  better  at  once  fix  tlio 
Jlowor  r»ntlini«  in  his  niind,*^  and  ixMiien]l>er  them  as.  reprefiont' 
ing  the  only  two  orders  of  uapituls  that  the  world  has  ever  aeei 
or  can  see, 

^  XV.  The  oxamplfts  of  the  concave  family  in  the  Byzar 
tine  times  are  found  principally  either  in  Urge  capitals  fonndt 
ou  the  Greek  Corinthian,  used  diiofiy  for  the  nave  pillars  of 
churuhee,  or  ill  the  tuniall  hitei'ul  shaft ti  of  ihc  palaroA.  It  aj>^ll 
peBt«  somewhat  sinj^lar  that  the  pure  Coiiiithian  form  E>honld^ 
have  been  reserved  almost  exchiBivcly  for  nave  pillora,  as  at 
Toi-cello,  Mtirano,  and  St.  Mark'g;  it  occurs,  indw^d.  togothc 
with  fthnoet  every  other  fonn,  on  the  exterior  of  St.  Mart 
also,  but  never  so  detiaitely  as  ia  the  nave  and  transept  sUiift 
Of  tliu  conditioru)  as^uuied  by  it  at  Toreelto  enough  has  but 
said;  and  one  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  varieties  occurrinj 
in  St.  Mark's  is  given  in  i'lato  VIII.,  fig.  15,  remarkable  for 
the  cutting  of  the  sharp  thititle>-]ike  Icavoa  into  0|>cn  ri'Iief, 
thnt  the  light  Hutiiutiinei;  shines  Ihrongh  them  fivm  bcUim 
and  for  the  bcAutiful  curling  of  the  c-vtremitiea  of  the  leai 
outwards,  joining  each  other  at  the  top,  as  in  an  undivided 
llower. 

§  xvT.  The  othor  charactcrietic  cxampleB  of  tho  concave_ 
groupe  in  the  Byziuitine  times  are  aa  aiaiple  as  tliose  rcHultiiif 
from  tho  Corinthian  arc  nc\\.   TUcy  occur  on  the  itmaU  shaft 
at  tJie  thnkn  of  tlw  VwhI-aw)  Av?  Tvw^iXCvAVft  C-AEa.*^w«v.%.\^CV 
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Airedan,  Terraced  House,  and  upper  etory  of  tlio  MadonnettA 
ousc,  in  foniis  bo  exactly  similar  that  tlio  two  figures  I  and 
iu  Plnte  VIII.  may  siiftioieruly  represent  tliem  aU.  They 
(onsist  merely  of  portiuiie  cut  out  of  tlio  jiliutUs  ur  ytriitg- 
wursoB  wliii'ii  rim  along  all  the  faces  of  tbe»tj  palacoB,  by  four 
mncationa  intliefonn  of  arrowy  leaves  (tig.  1,  Fondaeode'Tur- 
IUi),and  the  wliolc  romuled  a  Httlo  at  the  hottfltn  so  aatolit  tlw 
haft  When  they  occur  heiweeri  two  arches  they  assume  the 
(urm  of  the  group  tig.  2  (Terraced  Houae).  Fig.  3  is  from 
he  central  archer  of  the  Coi-a  Fai^etti.  aud  is  oidy  ^vmi  be- 
.ii»)  citJicr  it  ia  a  Uitcr  rc&toratiuu  or  a  form  absolutely  uuique 
the  Byzjuiiine  |Mjriod. 

§  svu.  The  euiicavu  gnjiip,  however,  was  not  naturally 
leastiig  to  the  Byzantine  mind.  Its  own  favorite  capital  was 
i  the  told  convex  or  ciisliion  ghape,  eo  conspicuous  iu  all  the 
uildiiigs  of  the  period  that  I  liave  devuled  Plate  VIL,  oijjw- 
te,  entirely  to  its  illmitnition.  The  form  in  which  it  ie  liret 
ised  is  pmctically  obtaiucd  from  a  squaj-o  block  laid  on  tho 
lead  of  the  shaft  (fig.  I,  Plate  VII.),  by  first  cutting  off  the 
ower  comel1^,  as  in  tig.  2,  and  then  rounding  the  edges,  as  in 
\g.  3 ;  this  gives  ns  the  bell  etonc :  on  tliis  is  laid  a  siiiiplo 
ibacuB,  as  seen  in  tig.  4,  which  is  the  actual  form  used  in  tho 
pper  arcade  of  Mnrano,  and  the  framework  of  the  capital  ia 
Bomplete.  Fig.  5  shows  the  general  manner  and  effect  of  its 
ieeoration  on  the  same  scale;  the  other  figures,  6  and  7,  both 
roni  the  apse  of  Mnnino.  8.  from  the  Terraced  House,  and  9, 
poiii  the  Baptistery  of  St..  Mark's,  pIiow  the  method  of  chiaol- 
ing  the  sni-face»  in  eapitale  of  average  richness,  such  as  occur 
iverywliore,  f<jr  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  fantasy  and  beauty  of 
lie  more  elaborate  exainplee. 

§  jcvnL  In  consequence  of  the  peoaliar  affection  entertuiried 
or  thoHC  m.osFj  foritia  by  the  "ByzautinoK,  liiey  woiti  apt,  when 
hey  used  any  eonjition  of  eapit[il  founded  on  the  CoriuthiiUi, 
o  modify  the  concave  pmtilo  hy  makhig  it  bulge  out  at  the 
>ottoin.  Fig.  1,  a,  Plate  X.,  ie  the  profile  of  a  ca\iitAl  <\i  tlvo, 
ure  conaive  fa.m'Ay ;  and  obfiurvu,  it  neti^lft  si  ^V^.  «5  ^mx^ 
wnd  tlio  mck  of  the  capital  to  bIiow  v;\\ctft  \\.  vftY"^^^*^.  '«'» 
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the  shaft.  Fig.  4,  cs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  profile  of  the 
pure  convex  group,  which  not  only  needs  no  sneh  projecting 
fillet,  but  would  be  encumbered  by  it ;  while  fig.  3,  a,  is  the 
profile  of  one  of  the  Byzantine  capitals  (Fondaco  de'  Turchi, 
lower  arcade)  founded  on  Corinthian,  of  which  the  main  sweep 
is  concave,  but  which  bends  below  into  the  convex  bell-shape, 
where  it  joins  the  shaft.  And,  lastly,  fig.  3,  a,  is  the  profile  of 
the  nave  shafts  of  St.  Mark's,  where,  though  very  delicately 
granted,  the  concession  to  the  Byzantine  temper  is  twofold ; 
first  at  the  spring  of  the  curve  from  the  base,  and  secondly 
the  top,  where  it  again  becomes  convex,  though  the  expression 
of  the  Corinthian  bell  is  still  given  to  it  by  the  bold  concave 
leavCT. 

§  XIX.  These,  then,  being  the  general  modifications  of  By- 
zantine profiles,  I  have  thrown  together  in  Plate  "VTII.,  oppo- 
site, some  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  the  decoration 
of  the  concave  and  transitional  types ;  their  locaKties  are  given 
in  the  note  below,*  and  the  following  are  the  principal  points 
to  be  observed  respecting  them. 

The  purest  concave  forms,  1  and  2,  were  never  decorated 
in  the  earliest  times,  except  sometime  by  an  incision  or  rib 
down  the  centre  of  their  truncations  on  the  angles. 

Figures  4,  5^  6,  and  7  show  some  of  the  modes  of  applica-- 
tion  of  a  peculiarly  broad-lobed  acanthus  leaf,  very  character- 
istic of  native  Venetian  work ;  4  and  5  are  from  the  same 
building,  two  out  of  a  group  of  four,  and  show  the  boldness  of 
the  variety  admitted  in  the  management  even  of  the  capitals 
most  closely  derived  from  the  Corinthian.     I  never  saw  one  of 

*  1.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  lateral  pil-    8.  St  Mark's. 

lars.  9.  St.  Mark's. 

2.  Terraced  House,  lateral  pillars,  10.  Braided  House,  upper  arcade. 

8.  Casa   Farsetti,  central    pillars,  11.  Casa  Loredan,  upper  arcade. 

upper  arcade.  13.  St.  Mark's. 

4.  Casa  Loredan,  lower  arcade.  13.  St.  Mark's. 

5.  Caa&  Loredan,  lower  arcade.  14.  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  upper  ar- 

6.  fondaco  de'  Turclii,  uppei  at-  csiA^- 

cade.  \^.av-i!i«^-^*. 

7.  Casa  Loredan,  upper  arcade. 
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these  Venetian  capitals  in  all  respects  like  another.  The  tre- 
foils into  which  the  leaves  fall  at  the  extremities  are,  however, 
for  the  m(«t  part  similar,  though  variously  disposed,  and  gen- 
erally niche  themselves  one  under  the  other,  as  very  character- 
istically in  fig.  7.  The  form  8  occurs  in  St.  Mark's  only,  and 
there  vejy  frequently :  9  at  Venice  occurs,  I  think,  in  St. 
Mark's  only ;  but  it  is  a  favorite  eai'ly  Lombardic  form,  10, 
11,  and  13  are  all  highly  characterietic.  10  occurs  with  more 
fantastic  interweaving  upon  its  sides  in  the  upper  stories  of  St. 
Mark's;  11  is  derived,  in  the  Casa  Loredan,  from  the  great 
lily  capitals  of  St.  Mark's,  of  which  more  presently.  13  and 
15  are  peculiar  to  St.  Mark's.  14  is  a  lovely  condition,  occur- 
ring both  there  and  in  the  Fondaco  de'  Turclii. 

The  modes  in  which  the  separate  portions  of  the  leaves  are 
executed  in  these  and  other  Byzantine  capitals,  will  be  noticed 
more  at  length  hereafter.  Here  I  only  wish  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve two  things,  both  with  respect  to  these  and  the  capitals  of 
the  convex  family  on  the  former  Plate  :  first  the  Life,  secondly, 
the  Breadth,  of  these  capitals,  as  compared  with  Greek  forms. 

g  XX.  I  say,  first,  the  Life.  Not  only  is  every  one  of  these 
capitals  differently  fancied,  but  there  are  many  of  them  which 
have  TW  i/wo  sides  alike.  Fig.  5,  for  instance,  varies  on  every 
side  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pendent  leaf  in  its  centre ;  fig. 
6  has  a  different  plant  on  each  of  its  four  upper  angles.  The 
birds  are  each  cut  with  a  different  play  of  plumage  in  figs.  9 
and  12,  and  the  vine-leaves  are  every  one  varied  in  their 
position  in  fig.  13.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  differences  in  the 
character  of  ornamentation  between  them  and  the  Greek 
capitals,  alt  show  a  greater  love  of  nature;  the  leaves  are, 
every  one  of  them,  more  founded  on  realities,  sketched,  how- 
ever rudely,  more  directly  from  the  truth ;  and  are  continually 
treated  in  a  manner  which  shows  tlie  mind  of  the  workman  to 
have  been  among  the  living  herbage,  not  among  Greek  prece- 
dents. The  hard  outlines  in  which,  for  tlie  sake  of  perfect  iu- 
telligibility,  I  have  loft  this  Plate,  have  deprived  the  examples 
of  the  vitalitj  of  their  light  and  sliade  •,  Wt  ^ve,  Te,^^<it  ^yssv 
nevertbeie^  obBorve  the  ideas  of  Me  occm-Tm^  ^r^^Vwi^'^ 
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at  the  top  of  fig.  4,  for  instance,  the  small  leaves  turned  side- 
ways ;  in  fig.  5,  the  formal  volutes  of  the  pld  Corinthian 
transformed  into  a  branching  tendril ;  in  fig.  6,  the  bunch  of 
grapes  thrown  cai-elessly  in  at  the  right-hand  comer,  in  defiance 
of  all  symmetry ;  in  fig.  7,  the  volutes  knitted  into  wreaths 
of  ivy ;  in  fig.  14,  the  leaves,  drifted,  as  it  were,  by  a  whirl- 
wind round  the  capital  by  which  they  rise ;  while  figs.  13  and 
15  are  as  completely  living  leaves  as  any  of  the  Gothic  time. 
These  designs  may  or  may  not  be  graceful ;  what  grace  or 
beauty  they  have  is  not  to  be  rendered  in  mere  outhne, — but 
they  are  indisputably  more  nahiral  than  any  Greek  ones,  and 
therefore  healthier,  and  tending  to  greatness. 

§  XXI.  In  the  second  place,  note  in  all  these  examples,  the 
excessive  breadth  of  the  mass^,  however  afterwards  they  may 
be  filled  with  detail.  Whether  we  examine  the  contour  of  the 
simpler  couTex  bells,  or  those  of  the  leaves  which  bend  out- 
wards from  the  richer  and  more  Corinthian  types,  we  find  they 
are  all  outlined  by  grand  and  simple  curves,  and  that  the  whole 
of  their  minute  fretwork  and  thistle-work  is  cast  into  a  gigan- 
tic mould  which  subdues  all  their  multitudinous  points  and 
foldings  to  its  own  inevitable  dominion.  And  the  fact  is,  that 
in  the  sweeping  lines  and  broad  surfaces  of  these  Byzantine 
sculptures  we  obtain,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  art,  the  germ  of  that,  unity  of  perfect  ease  in  every 
separate  part,  with  perfect  subjection  to  an  enclosing  form  or 
dii-eeting  impulse,  which  was  brought  to  its  most  intense  ex- 
pression in  the  compositions  of  the  two  men  in  whom  the  art 
of  Italy  consummated  itself  and  expired — Tintorct  and  Michael 
Aiigclo. 

I  would  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  mere  habit 
of  working  on  the  roimded  surface  of  the  stone,  which  is  often 
as  much  the  result  of  haste  or  rudeness  as  of  the  desire  for 
breadth,  though  the  resTilt  obtained  is  not  the  less  beautiful. 
But  in  the  capital  from  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  fig.  6,  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  scul\itor  had  taken  the  utmost  care  to 
make  his  leaves  free,  graceiwV,  suxi  ^m'^  «v  ft'S.'i«A.,W-«ws,  dis- 
satisfied witti  tkeir  sepavation,  ani  co^iX^ix^-t  ^^.  m^^^V^V^ 
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iloeed  them  with  an  unbroken  line,  like  that  of  a  pointed 
and  tlie  same  thing  is  douo  in  many  different  wnyn  in 

:ither  cnpitaU  of  the  bhiiiu  I>iii1diii{;,  and  in  niany  ut'  St.  Mark's : 
It  one  Buch  infitanne  would  bive  been  enougii  to  jn-ovu,  if  the 
velincfis  of  the  prrttih^s  themfiolvos  did  not  do  en,  that  thn 
lilptor  understood  and  luvod  the  laws  of  generalization  ;  aTid 
rat  the  fceltner  which  bonnd  his  prickly  leaves,  m  they  waved 
r  djifted  round  the  ridges  of  Ids  capital,  into  those  broad 
dnes  of  unbroken  flow,  was  indeed  ony  with  that  wJiich  made 
ichacl  Angelo  eneompnss  the  prineipa!  tipire  in  \m  Civatioii 
E  Adam  with  the  bruiid  curve  of  its  chmiiy  ilrapery.  It  mny 
»em  atmnge  to  assort  any  connexion  between  so  gi*Dttt  a  coiiccp- 
ou  and  tliwc  nidely  hewn  fragn^entfl  of  mined  innrlde;  but 
lithe  liighest  principles  of  art  are  an  universal  a»  they  are 
ujestic,  and  there  ie  nothing  loo  small  to  receive  their  in- 
tieiice.  Thi*y  nile  at  onw  the  wavw  ()f  lUw  numnt-iiiu  outlitie, 
^  the  sin uoei ties  of  the  tninuti^Bt  lichen  that  tstJiins  it^  bliut- 
end  stance. 

§  x\iT.  We  h«ve  not  yot  P]inken  of  the  three  braided  and 
icfjnered  capitals,  numbered  10,  11,  and  12.  They  are  repre- 
ntationa  of  a  group,  mtb  which  many  most  interesting  asso- 
[iition)4  are  eonneoted.  It  wa«  noticed  in  tht'  ]a*it  chapter,  that 
le  method  of  covering  the  exterior  of  buildings  with  thia 
eec8  of  marble  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  Byetem  of  lighting  the 
rterior  by  minute  jn'rforution.  In  order  to  obtain  both  iight 
ad  air,  witbont  adnntting  any  unbroken  body  of  sunshine,  fn 
nnn  countries,  it  became  a  constant  habit  of  the  Ambiitu 
fthitects  to  pierce  minute  and  starlikc  openings  in  slabs  of 
one ;  and  to  employ  the  stones  eo  pierced  where  the  Gothio 
chitects  employ  troeents.  Intcnially,  tbo  farm  of  stara 
Biimcd  by  the  light  as  it  entei-ed*  waw,  in  itself,  an  cxrjuisite 
icoration;  but,  externally,  it  wiie  folt  neeeywiry  to  add  eonio 
gilt  oriiametit  upoTi  the  surface  of  the  perforated  stone;  and 
WB8  soon  found  that,  m  the  small  perforations  liiid  a  ten- 

[fency  to  look  scattered  and  spotty,  the  most  effective  treat- 
ont  of  tho  intermediate  surfaues  wiJuVd  Vic  uv\t4  ■»n\C\'JS.\  Vtj.>»^^ 
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them  t«if^tlier,  and  gavo  unit;  and  rcpoee  to  the  pierced 
di«tiiriH'(l    stone :   nnivureiilly,  therefore,  thotw;    intoniHKlialc 
t>[)a<ro8  were  carved  into  the  i^niblanc'e  of  intcrvoveu  fiUetfl 
uluL>h  alteruately  ttank  beneath  and  rose  above  each  other  an 
tlioy  met.    ThiB  syrtcm  of  hi-aidod  or  woven  oniament  was  iw! 
eoutinwl  to  tht;  Arab*;  U  is  universally  pleaiiug  to  tliu  iiistiart 
of  mankuid.     1  bulievu  that  nearly  all  oarly  uniumeiitatiun  is 
full  of  it, — more  C8i>eeially,  ]K!rba|)s,  Scaiidijiarian  mid  Anj^lu- 
t^oxon ;  and  iUumJtmtcd  mannscripta  depend  upon  it  for  tlifir 
lovclicsl  cffectis  of  intricate  color,  up  to  the  close  of  tlie  iliir- 
tcenth  century.     There  are  several  very  interc«ting  metapli^ 
icul   reaeong  for  tliie  strange  and  unfiiiling  delight,  full  iu  i 
thing  so  simple.    It  i«  not  often  that  any  idea  uE  ntlHty 
power  to  enhance  the  true  iniprcwyouB  of  l>oaiity ;  but  ii  il 
pofieible  that  Uie  cnnnnous  importance  of  the  art  of  vtiaxli 
to  mankind  may  give  some  InU-n-st,  if  not  actual  uttradivi 
ncBis  to  any  ty]H)  or  iina^'  of  the  invention  t«  which  we  o 
at  once,  our  comfort  and  onr  pride.     Bnt  thoi.  more  profoo 
reason  lies  in  the  iinmte  love  of  mystery  and  unity  ;  in  ihe 
that  the  liuman  mind  has  in  contemplating  any  kind  of  i: 
or  entanglement,  &o  long  aft  it  can  discern,  through  its 
fitr^on,  any  guiding  clue  ur  ounnec^tliij^  plan :  a  pleainire  t 
CR'aeed  and  solemnized  by  some  dim  feeling  of  tlie  scttiDi 
forth,  by  fiuch  symbols,  of  the  intricacy,  and  alternate  rise 
fell,  subjection  and  supremacy,  of  haraau  fortiuie ;  the 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  tho  woof," 

of  Fate  and  Time. 

g  xKiii.  lint  bo  this  m  It  may,  the  fact  is  thai  we  are  nev 
tired  of  contemplating  this  woven  involution ;  and  that,  ij 
some  degree,  the  sublime  pleasure  which  we  have  in  watchil 
the  branches  of  trees,  the  intertwining  of  tho  grass,  ami  tliT 
tracery  of  the  higher  chjude,  is  owing  to  it,  not  less  than  tbt 
which  we  roeeive  from  tlie  tine  meshes  of  the  mh«,  the  lirslO- 
jn<f  of  the  hair,  a-nA  t\ni  tkvww  yJixUtrlno^  of  the  linked  art  ur 
wreathcHl  ehiiin.  "liiyT-wnrmc  oY\\MUft\Aa.^:w^\,\■^tfc'C^^■^&.v^^,Hi'o 
a/i  nations  iu  a  Btalc  oi  ^i^scc^i''*  ^"^  "^^  ^:^i^^>  >^v^  A -ms 
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It  it  occurs  mo6t  conspicuously,  tliou^  most  eimply,  iu  the 

iuuUa  traceriuB  u'liidi  siirroand   tlicii-  most  eolid  capitals; 

lotimea  merely  iu  a  reticulnted  veil,  as  in  the  tenth  figure 

the  Plate,  frmietimcs  puaembiing  a  basket,  on  tJie  edges  of 

ucli  are  perched  birrlg  and  other  aniiiiale.    The  diamonded 

rnainent  in  the  eleventh  figiii-e  is  eubbtltuted  for  it  iu  tliu 

Loreduiif  aud  mutkA  a  eouiewliat  Litct-  time  and  a  ten- 

^deiicy  to  Uie  urdiuary  Guthiu  chequer;  but  the  capitals  which 

)w  it  most  detiuitely  are  those  already  so  often  spoken  of  as 

lily  eapitola  of  St.  Mark's,  of  which  the  northern  one  ia 

afnlly  drawn  in  Plate  IX. 

§  xxvr.  These  capitals,  called  liai-barous  by  our  arehitectB, 
I  without  exoeptiuu  lh»  mutft  liitbtlu  pieces  of  composition  in 
contour  which  I  hare  ever  met  with  in  architecture. 
profile  in  given  in  tlio  opposite  Plate  X.  fig.  3,  A;  tho 
icsr  hue  iu  the  ligure  being  that  uf  the  stone  behind  the  lily, 
be  uut*r  that  of  the  external   network,  taken  fhrongh  the 
of  the  capital ;  while  fig.  S,  c  is  the  outer  profile  .it  ita 
^e;  and  llio  reader  will  easily  nrideretAud  that  tho  pitssing 
ti)o  one  of  iheee  lines  iuto  the  other  is  productive  of  tho 
exquisite  and  wonderful  eeries  of  eurvatnrcfi  poadhlc 
lin  ench  compass,  no  two  \'iew8  of  the  capital  giving  the 
;  contour.     Upon  these  profoundly  fitudled  outlines,  as  i-e- 
iblo  for  thoir  gntcu  and  complexity  as  tho  general  mass 
the  capiral  is  for  solid  strength  and  pn^portitjti  to  its  noccs- 
scrvice,  tho  braided  work  in   wrought   with  more  th-on 
bub)  care ;  perhaps,  as  Buggeeted  by  the  Marchese  Selvatieo, 
ith  eome  idea  of  imitating  those  "  nets  of  chequcrwork  and 
«lis  of  chainwork"  on  the  chapiters  of  Solomon's  tcmph 
lich  are,  I  Bijp]>06e,  tho  first  instances  on  record  of  an  oi 
itation  of  this  kind  ilnw  applied.     The  hraidod  work  cn- 
on  eiuih  of  tho  four  sides  of  the  capital  a  flower  whoiio 
\y  denved  from  that  of  tlie  lily,  though  as  usual  modified, 
I  every  inatauoe  of  its  opcnrrenec,  in  somo  minor  partieulaiB, 
Igenemliy  seen  as  represontod  in  fig.  11  of  Plate  VIII.     It 
^never  with<»n(   'lie  two  sijuarc  or  o\i\on>;;  oV^w^Aa  -a-V  HN>fc.  ct^ 
9i^  of  tho  tvjidriis  issuing  from  Its  voiA.)  aaX,  \^Wi  n  * 
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catch  the  dew  from  the  points  of  its  leaves ;  but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  The  abacus  of  the  capital  has  already  . 
been  given  at  a,  Plate  XVI.,  Yol.  I. ;  but  no  amount  of  illn&- 
trations  or  etilogium  woald  be  enough  to  make  the  reader  un- 
derstand the  perfect  beauty  of  the  thing  itself,  as  the  sun  steals 
f  rcJra  interstice  to  interstice  of  its  marble  veil,  and  touches  with 
the  white  lustre  of  its  rays  at  mid-day  the  pointed  leaves  of 
its  thirety  liUes. 

In  all  the  capitals  hitherto  spoken  of,  the  form  of  the  head 
of  the  bell  has  been  square,  and  its  varieties  of  outline  have 
been  obtained  in  the  transition  from  the  square  of  the  abacus 
to  the  circular  outline  of  the  shafts.  A  far  more  complex 
series  of  forms  results  from  the  division  of  the  bell  by  recesses 
into  separate  lobes  or  leaves,  like  those  of  a  rose  or  tulip,  which 
are  each  in  their  turn  covered  with  flowerwork  or  hollowed 
into  reticulation.  The  example  (fig.  10,  Plate  VII.)  from  St. 
Mark's  will  give  some  idea  of  the  simplest  of  these  conditions : 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  in  Venice,  on  the  whole^  is  the 
central  capital  of  the  upper  arcade  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi. 

Such  are  the  principal  generic  conditions  of  the  Byzantine 
capital ;  but  the  reader  must  always  remember  that  the 
examples  given  are  single  instances,  and  those  not  the  most 
beautiful  but  the  most  intelligible,  chosen  out  of  thousands: 
the  designs  of  the  capitals  of  St.  Mark's  alone  would  form  a 
volume. 

§  XXV.  Of  the  archivolts  which  these  capitals  generally  sus- 
tain, details  are  given  in  the  Appendix  and  in  the  notice  of 
Venetian  doors  in  Chapter  VII.  In  the  private  palaces,  the 
ranges  of  arcluvolt  are  for  the  most  part  very  simple,  with 
dentilled  mouldings  ;  and  all  the  ornamental  effect  is  entrusted 
to  pieces  of  sculpture  set  in  the  wall  above  or  between  the 
arches,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Plate  XV.,  below,  Cliapter 
VII-  These  pieces  of  sculpture  are  either  crosses,  upright 
oblongs,  or  circles :  of  all  the  three  forms  an  example  is  given 
in  Plate  XI.  opposite.  The  cross  was  apparently  an  invariable 
ornament,  placed  either  m  fee  esmVcG  ol  \X\ft  ^.TChivolt  of  the 
doorwa^yy  or  in  the  centre  oitVe^mt  feVoT^^Vs^^'Ow^^^^^-^^-, 
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eacl)  Bide  of  it  the  circnkr  and  olilong  oniameuta  wore  neod 
varioiw  alternation.     In  too  many  instances  the  wall  marbles 
tve  been  torn  away  from  -the  eiu-liest  Byzantine  paliiccB,  bo 
:  tliccrosBcs  are  left  on  their  arehivolts  only.     The  best  ex- 
iles of  the  cross  sot  ftlw)VR  tho  wind<^iwfi  aro  found  in  lioiwcs 
the  transitioniil  period  :  one  in  the  Canipo  St'  M.  Fonnoaa; 
lother.  in  wliich  a  croea  tg  placed  bfitwcen  every  window,  is 
ill  well  p^eg^>l■ved  in  the  Canipo  St"  Maria  Mater  Domini ; 
lothur,  on  tho  Grand  Canal,  in  the  pai-l^h  of  the  Apoetoli,  has 
i-o  croKBOP,  one  on  each  sido  of  the  tii-st  etory,  and  a  Iwis-ivlicl' 
Christ  enthroned  in    the   eotitro ;   and   finally,  tliat   f ruin 
^liich  the  larg*!r  erosa  in  the  Plate  was  taJien  in  the  lionsc 
ice  belon^ng  to  Marco  Polo,  at  8au  Giovanni  Grisf,i?toino. 
§  nxxv    This  crow,  though  graceful  and  rich,  and  given 
iuse  it  hapiiens  to  be  one  of  the  beet  preserved,  it:  ittichar- 
•teriatie  in  one  respect ;  for,  inetuiwl  of  tho  central  rot*  at  tho 
looting  of  the  anus,  we  neually  l:ind  a  hand  raised  in  the  atti- 
ide  of  blosaing.  between  the  Biin  and  moon,  or  in  tho  twrv 
lallcr  crosses  seen  in  the  Pliite.     In  nearly  all  representations 
the  Crucifixion,  over  tho  whole  of  Eiiropo,  at  the  period  in 
lestion,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  introduced,  one  on  each 
Icof  the  cross, — the  sun  generally,  in  pajntjn}rfi,aa  a  red  fitar; 
it  I  do  not  think  with  any  pnrposii  of  indieatiiij;  ihe  dai'ktioes 
the  time  of  tho  ngony ;  eepecially  beeanse,  hatl  this  been  the 
itcntion.  the  moon  onn;ht  not  to  have  been  visible,  since  it 
Mild  not  have  been  in  the  heavens  dnrlng  the  day  at  the  time 
passover.     I  believe  rather  that  the  two  huninaries  are  set 
are  in  order  to  expre&a  the  entire  dt^pendeuee  of  the  heavens 
the  eartli  npon  the  work  of  tlie  liedeniption ;  and  thia 
iow  is  coTitinnod  by  onr  frequently  iindhig  the  sun  and  inoou 
;t  in  tho  same  manner  beside  tlse  figure  of  Christ,  as  in  the 
itrc  of  the  great  arehivolt  of  St.  Mark's,  or  beside  tlio  liand 
lifyiiig  benediction,  withont  any  cross,  in  some  other  early 
ihivolts;*  while,  again,  not  unfrof|uently  they  are  absent 
>m  tho  symbol  of  tho  cross  itself,  and  its  saving  power  tivut 

•  Ttvo  of  ihene  are  reprctic-Dled  io  the  seCOTid  uvisnXiot  'J^  «^'a  ^**^'^  '^^s^ 
i'eaicc. 
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Ujo  whole  uC  oreatiau  i^  indicatod  only  hy  fredi  Icftres  \ 
iiif;  from  lU  foot,  or  dnvce  footling  besidij  it;  uid  wilso, ii 
tllninitiiiUMl  l>iblt,«,  we  And  Uiu  fieriee  of  pictares  n^pn^aeiitinj 
tlio  Crwition  tcrmiiiato  in  tljc  OuoUixion,  as  Uio  work  by  wliic 
all  tlie  fmiiUice  uf  created  beiiigi}  (HibsiBt,  nu  Ims  tlian  thaiifl 
iiyiiipatby  with  wliich  "the  whole  creation  groanet]i  and  tn^l 
ailtrth  ill  pi*in  together  until  now."^ 

^  xwii.  TUU  habit  of  pladng  llie  Bymbol  of  tbo  Cluvtini , 
faitli  in  tlie  nuitrca  of  Uieir  piUacce  wnF,  m  I  above  Niid, 
VLTHul  in  t>arl^  Veiiiou ;  it  do»  not.  cease  till  alMiut  die  uiidiil 
of  ihc  fourteenth  century.     The  other  Bculpinres,  which  we 
Bot  al>oro  or  iHttwcen  tiic  archci;,  oonaiiit  almost  -invariatilv  >ji 
groujM  of  birds  or  beafit« ;  cither  standing  op|>osite  to 
utlicr  with  a  «uiiUl  pillar  or  e>pray  uf  Icafii^u  between  then), ' 
else  (earing  and  devouring  each  otlier.    The  niultitndo  of 
BGulpturL>ts  ee|>c«ialty  of  the  ainall  onofi  cnc1oe«ud  in  oirclea,! 
figs  5  and  0,  I'latc  XI.,  which  are  now  scattered  through 
city  of  Venice,  is  enormous,  bnt  they  are  seldom  to  he  seen  ia 
their  on^'inal  piwitions.     When  the  Eyzantino  palacee  were 
dc-ritroyed.  tliese  fragments  were  generally  ]>rescrped,  and  in- 
Bortcd  again  in  tho  walls  of  the  new  hnildinga,  with  morecr 
lees  attempt  at  symmetry;  fragments  of  friezea  and  monldinjs 
being  often  used  in  tlie  sanio  jnanner;  so  tltat  the  roodunf 
their  origiiiiil  eiiiployinent  esin  only  be  seen  in  St.  Mork'E,  tliS 
Fondaco  de'  Tiirclii,  Braided  iiouse,  and  one  or  two  othiA 
Tlie  moKt  nMnarkalilt)  point  abont  thciti  ie^  that  the  grotipsiij 
bcaetft  or  birds  on  each  side  of  the  small  pillars  bear  the  cic 
possible  resemblanee  to  the  group  of  Lions  orer  the  gat«i 
MyoensB ;  and  the  wliole  of  the  ornamentation  of  that  gate.] 
far  as  I  can  jud^'e  of  it  from  dmwiiigs,  is  so  like  Byzaiitii! 
Bimlpturo,  tLit  I  cannot  help  sometimes  K»Bi>eetiug  the  origii 
conjecture  of  the  Freneh  anti<[iiiLri!ina.  that   it  was  a  worki 
the  middle  iigee,  to  be  not  altngcthcr  iiulofensifde.     Hy  far 
best  among  the  sculptures  at  Venice  are  those  consisting' 
^(Toiips  thus  arran'^eA. ;  \\tf;  ^iwlt  VxsgAte  in  Plato  XI.  is  oiifiif 
tliosc  u-sed  on  St.  ^lvYvVfc,A\v?i,  •«\\\A\^fc<Avi\ft«»S.Nsxv-a!\vf^ 
xoand  it,  is  very  (!\vA'nwA«vteV\t  sA  <to  SaasA.  Vvi\,  \s««sjtS 
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le  immediate  tmnlt  or  jiillar  often  branclies  into  InxTiriant 
lutfage,  nsujJIy  of  the  vine,  so  tliat  tlic  whole  oniament  syema 

loat  coinjKieed  from  the  words  of  Ezultitfl,  "A  great  eaj^le 
rith  p-eiit  wings,  li>nj»- winged,  full  of  fentUera,  which  Imd 
Ivers  colors,  camo  iiito  Lebanon,  and  tfjok  the  Mghcft  hmiieh 

the  oedar :  He  erop))cd  off  the  top  of  his  yonng  twigs ;  and 
irricd  it  ini/i  a  city  of  irajflo ;  he  set  it  in  a  city  of  tmr- 
'iant4.    lie  took  aUo  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  .  .  .  and  it 

jw,  and  became  a  epi-eading  vine  of  low  Btutore,  wAoss 

tnc/ieg  t/tmi^d  tt/warda  him^  wnd  the  roots  th^rmf  vKre  under 

§  XXTJU.  The  grou)>s  of  eontcnding  and  dovonring  animals 
always  much  riKler  in  en t ting,  and  tate  somewhat  tlie  place 
Byxantino  scTilptm-o  whidi  the  lower  grotesques  do  in  the 
lotliic;   true,  though  clumsy,  groteecjiiee  being  eometuuua 
"ininglwl  among  them,  as  (our  ImdioB  joined  to  one  heud  in  the 
centre;*  hut  never  allowing  any  attempt  at  variety  of  inven- 
tion, oxecpt  only  in  tlio  effective  diepoeition  of  the  light  and 
ladc,  and   in   the  vigor  and    thonghtfnlnow  of  tlio   tonehcs 
rhich  indicJite  the  phimes  of  the  birds  or  foldings  of  the  leaves. 
J,  however,  i»  always  taken  to  secure  variety  cnongh  to 
;p  the  eye  entertained,  no  two  eides  of  these  Byzantine  oma- 
ient«  being  in  all   refipccts  the  same ;    for  iuHtanoe,  in  the 
hifiiiwork  round  the  lirHt  figure  in  Plate  XI,  there  are  two 
brclcs  cneloaing  sqiisirea  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  arch  at 
\e  top,  bnt  two  smaller  circlcB  and  a  diamond  on  the  other, 
iclwing  one  s(|iiarc,  and  two  small  circular  iJjiots  or  boaacfl  ; 
id  in  the  line  of  chain  at  tlie  bottom  there  ie  a  circle  on  the 
^ght,  and  a  diamond  on  the  left,  and  so  down  to  the  working 
the  smallest  dotailt?.     I  have  ropresonted  tliis  upper  yi^iilp- 
ire  ofi  dark,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  genenii  ulfeet  of 
letto  oniiurieiits  when  seen  in  shadow  against  light ;  an  effect 
inch  calculAted  npon  by  the  designer,  and  obtained  by  the  use 
a  golden  gruimd  formed  of  glaaa  mosaic  inecrtcd  in  tlie 
>Uow8  of  the  marble.    Each  square  of  glass  has  the  leaf  froM. 

'  The  almeuvi:  it(  ihc  true  grotepciue  spkU  la  ^siwa'CWft  "«w'*''«^^ 
oioedia  iLe  third  cliupter  of  the  lliird  voVame. 
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apon  its  Borface  protected  by  another  thin  film  of  glass  akive 
it,  so  that  no  time  or  weather  can  affect  its  lustre,  niitU  tiie 
pieces  of  glass  are  bodily  torn  from  their  setting.  The  emootli 
glazed  surface  of  the  golden  ground  is  washed  by  every  showei 
of  rain,  but  the  marble  usually  darkens  into  an  amber  color  in 
process  of  time ;  and  when  the  whole  ornament  is  cast  into 
shadow,  the  golden  surface,  being  perfectly  reflective,  refusea 
the  darkness,  and  sliows  itself  in  bright  and  burnished  liglit 
behind  the  dark  traceries  of  the  ornament.  Where  the  marble 
haa  retained  its  perfect  whiteness,  on  the  other  hand,  and  is 
seen  in  sunshine,  it  is  shown  as  a  snowy  tracery  on  a  golden 
ground ;  and  the  alternations  and  intermingling  of  these  two 

,  effects  form  one  of  the  chief  enchantments  of  Byzantine  orna* 
mentation. 

§  XXIX.  How  far  the  system  of  grounding  with  gold  and 
color,  universal  in  St.  Mark's,  was  carried  out  in  the  sculptaieB 
of  the  private  palaces,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  wrecka 
of  them  which  remain,  as  above  noticed,  show  few  of  their 
ornamental  sculptures  in  their  original  position;  and  from 
those  marbles  which  were  employed  in  succeeding  buildings, 
during  the  Gothic  period,  the  fragments  of  their  mosaio 
grounds  would  naturally  rather  have  been  removed  than  r&- 
stored.  Mosaic,  while  the  most  secure  of  all  decorations  if 
carefully  watched  and  refastened  when  it  loosens,  may,  if  Neg- 
lected and  exposed  to  weather,  in  process  of  time  disappear  so 
as  to  leave  no  vestige  of  its  existence.  However  this  may  have 
been,  the  assured  facts  are,  that  both  the  shafts  of  the  pillars 
and  the  facing  of  the  old  buUding  were  of  veined  or  variously 
colored  marble ;  the  capitals  and  scolptnres  were  either,  as  they 
now  appear,  of  pure  white  marble,  relieved  upon  the  veined 
ground  ;  or,  which  is  infinitely  the  more  probable,  grounded  in 
the  richer  palaces  with  mosaic  of  gold,  in  the  infei'ior  ones 
with  blue  color ;  and  only  the  leaves  and  edges  of  the  sculp- 
ture gilded.  These  brighter  hues  were  opposed  by  bands  of 
deeper  color,  generaWy  alternate  russet  and  green,  in  the  archi- 

volta bandB  which.  stiW  xemam  m  'Cne;  C,'SBa.\m^OTv  ^T\d  Fon- 

daco  de'  Turchi,  and  in  a  Vou^  m  'Oae^i^Aa  f.^\^-«.^t,^^ 
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eDialto,  08  well  as  in  St.  Mark's;  atid  bj  circular  disks  of 

n  sei-puiitiiie  and  poi-phyi-y,  which,  togetlicr  with  tiie  ctr- 

ficiilptlires,  apptar  to  Imvu  been  au  oniaiiniut  puculiiirly 

;«fiil  to  ilio  Kai-t«rii  mind,  derived  probably  iu  the  tu-st 

itancD  fi'uni  tlio  eiisjicnsion  of  eliluldfi  upon  the  wall,  m  iu 

majesty  of  aiiciwit  Tyro.     **  Thu  uieii  of  Arvad  with  thino 

ly  were  upon  thy  walls  round  about,  and  the  Gaiimiadiii* 

in  thy  towers :  they  hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walU 

'Uud  ahout;   they  havo  made  thy  beauty  iJorfect.'-*    Tho 

eot  and  sulcma  hunnony  of  purpio  with  various  grcpii  (tho 

»mc,  by  the  by,  to  whi«h  tho  IiIIIm  of  Scotland  owe  tlieir  host 

ivclineefi)  ]vniaiui;d  a  fuvoi-ite  chord  of  color  with  the  Venc- 

ns,  and  wim  coiifitautly  used  even  in  the  later  palaces  ;  but 

ver  could  have  been  seon    in  so  great  perfection  as  when 

posed  to  the  pale  and  delicate  sculpture  of  the  B)-2autiua 

§  XXX.  Such,  t]iCD,  was  tliat  first  and  faiivst  Yonico  which 

le  out  of  the  barronneBs  of  tho  lagoon,  and  the  sorrow  of  her 

tplo ;  a  city  of  graceful  arcades  and  gleaming  walls,  veined 

azure  and  warm  with  gold,  and  fi*etted  with  white  seidp- 

ro  liko  frost  upon  foi-cst  bmnclies  turned  to  inarble.    And 

,  in  this  Ijoanty  of  her  youth,  she  was  nq  city  of  thonght- 

,8  pleasure.     There  was  Etill  n  sadness  of  heart  upon  her,  and 

I  depth  of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her  strength.     I  do  not 

eist  upon  the  prohahlu  religionB  Bigniiication  of  many  of  the 

ulptnres  which  are  now  difficult  of  interpretation;  but  the 

per  wliich  mailo  the  cmtw  tho  principal  ornament  of  every 

Idiiip;'  ia  not  to  be  inTsnnderetood,  nor  can  wc  fail  to  perceive, 

niitny  of  the  minor  ecnlptural  suhjeete,  meanings  perfectly 

.miliar  to  the  mind  of  early  Christianity.     The  peacock,  uticd 

preference  to  every  other  bird,  ie  tho  well-known  epniiol  of 

,e  resurix-ction  ;  and  when  drinking  from  a  fountain  (Pljite 

I.  iig.  1)  or  from  a  font  (Pliite  SI.  fig.  5),  is,  I  doubt  not, 

a  tyjio  of  the  new  life  received  in  faithful  baptism.    Tlte 

le,  used  in  preference  to  all  other  trees,  was  e^ualL^  t^i^'^Vc 
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nized  as,  in  all  cases,  a  type  either  of  Christ  himself*  or  ol 
thrae  who  were  in  a  HtattTof  visible  or  professed  union  with 
him.  The  dove,  at  its  foot,  represents  the  coming  of  the  Com- 
forter ;  and  even  the  groujffl  of  contending  animals  had,  prob- 
ably, a  distinct  and  univereally  apprehended  reference  to  the 
powers  of  evil.  Bat  I  lay  no  stress  on  these  more  occult  mean- 
ings. The  principal  circumstance  which  marks  the  seriousness 
of  the  early  Venetian  mind  is  perhaps  the  last  in  which  the 
reader  would  suppose  it  was  traceable ; — that  love  of  bright 
and  pure  color  which,  in  a  modified  form,  was  afterwards  the 
root  of  all  the  triimiph  of  the  Venetian  schools  of  painting, 
but  which,  in  its  utmost  simplicity,  was  characteristic  of  the 
Byzantine  period  only;  and  of  which,  therefore,  in  the  close 
of  our  review  of  that  period,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should 
truly  estimate  the  significance.  The  fact  is,  we  none  of  us 
enough  appreciate  the  nobleness  and  sacredness  of  color. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a 
subordinate  beauty, — nay,  even  as  the  mere  source  of  a  sen- 
sual pleasure;  and  we  might  almost  believe  that  we  were 
daily  among  men  who 

"  Could  strip,  for  aught  Uie  prospect  yields 
To  them,  their  verdure  from  the  fields; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  the  sun  his  setting  shrouds." 

But  it  is  not  so.  Such  expressions  are  used  for  the  most  part 
in  thoughtlessness ;  and  if  the  speakers  would  only  take  the 
pains  to  imagine  what  the  world  and  their  own  existence  would 
become,  if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the  sky,  and  the  gold 
from  the  sunshine,  and  the  verdure  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
crimson  from  the  blood  which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush 
from  the  cheek,  the  darkne^  from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from 
the  hair, — if  they  could  but  see  for  an  instant,  white  human 
creatures  living  in  a  white  world, — they  would  soon  feel  what 

*  Perhaps  this  type  is  m  no  \iVftce  o\.  ?iCT\\(i.\wft'niore  touchingly  used  than 
in  Lamentations,  i.  12,  where  ftve  -wo^4  "  offi\c\.<ii"  \a  x«i»&«i:e&VvcQ&^>^ 
gate  "  vindemiavit,"  "  vinteged." 
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tlicy  ovro  to  color.  TUr  ■fact  is,  that,  of  rII  Goii's  gifts  to  tlto 
sight  c»f  niiin,  color  i.s  the  holiest,  the  moftt  divine,  tlio  most 
Boloiun.  We  epeak  rashly  of  gay  color,  and  sad  color,  for 
color  cannot  at  oiiee  be  good  ami  gay.  All  good  cnjlor  is  in 
eoiue  (lej;rt!e  |jeneive,  the  loveliest  is  niulancholy,  and  the  pur- 
est and  most  thoughtful  minds  aro  those  ^liicli  love  color  the 
inoBt. 

g  xxxT.  I  know  that  this  will  sonnd  strange  in  many  ears, 
and  will  be  ea|}eoially  startling  to  those  who  have  considered 
the  snhjoct  chicfLy  with  reference  to  iiMiuting ;  for  the  great 
Venetian  echools  of  color  arc  not  usually  understood  to  be 
either  pure  or  pensive,  and*  tho  idea  of  its  in-o-eniinenee  ia 
associated  in  nearly  eveiy  nitnd  with  the  coarscnesrf  of  Riibenfi, 
and  the  Rcnsnalitics  of  ("orroggio  and  Titian.  But  a  more 
comprchenBive  view  of  art  will  soon  correct  this  iniprciyiion. 
It  will  Uo  discovered,  in  the  fii-at  place,  that  the  more  faithful 
and  earnest  the  religion  of  the  painter,  the  more  pure  and 
prevalent  is  the  eygtein  of  his  color.  It  will  bo  found,  iiL  tho 
Bcoond  place,  that  where  color  becomes  a  primal  intention  with 
s  painter  otherwise  mean  or  sensnal,  it  instantly  elevates  him, 
and  becomes  the  one  aacred  and  sjiving  element  in  his  work. 
The  very  depth  of  tlie  stoop  to  wiiich  the  Venetian  painters 
and  Rubeiia  souielinies  condescend,  is  a  oonfioqnenoo  of  their 
feeling  contidenco  in  tfie  power  of  their  color  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  They  hold  on  by  it,  as  by  a  chain  let  down  from 
Jieaven,  witli  one  hiiml,  though  they  may  eoinetlmes  seem  to 
ther  dust  and  ashes  with  the  other.  And.  in  tho  last  place, 
t  will  he  found  that  ao  surely  as  a  painter  ifi  irreligious, 
houghtloBs,  or  ol>acono  in  disposition,  so  surely  is  liis  coloring 
Id,  gloomy,  and  valueless.  The  opposite  poles  of  art  in  tliis 
poet  an)  Frd  Angolico  and  Salvator  Koea;  of  whom  the 
■no  was  a  umn  who  smiled  seldom,  wejit  often,  jiraycd  oon- 
■tantly,  and  never  harbored  an  impure  thonght.  His  picrnres 
i-e  simply  so  many  pieces  of  jewellery,  the  colors  of  the 
raperies  Ijeing  perfectly  pure,  us  various  as  ll\«^*fc  «i  ■a.-^jAjeCwA. 
■indow,  chntitcnGd  only  by  palenL-si,  and  Te\^(^\t:*S.  "ov^w  ■«•  ^f!^^ 
cutd     Salvator  was  a  dissipated  jester  axvi  aaS.ixwN.',  ^  "ro*= 
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who  spent  his  life  in  masquing  and  revelry.  Bnt  his  pictures 
are  full  of  horror,  and  their  color  is  for  the  most  p^rt  gloomy 
grey.  Truly  it  would  seem  as  if  art  had  bo  much  of  eternity 
in  it,  that  it  m\i6t  take  its  dye  from  the  close  rather  than  tlie 
coni-se  of  life  : — **  In  such  laughter  the  heart  of  man  is  soitow- 
ful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness." 

§  xxxn.  Tliese  are  no  singular  instances.  I  know  no  law 
more  severely  without  exception  than  this  of  the  connexion 
of  pure  color  with  profonnd  and  noble  thought.  The  late 
Flemish  pictures,  shallow  in  conception  and  obscene  in  sub- 
ject, are  always  sober  in  color.  But  the  early  religions  paint- 
ing of  the  Flemings  is  as  brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy  in 
thought.  The  Bellinis,  Francias,  Peruginos  painted  in.  crim- 
son, and  blue,  and  gold.  The  Caraccis,  Guides,  and  Eera- 
brandta  in  brown  and  grey.  The  builders  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals veiled  their  easements  and  wrapped  their  pillars  with  one 
robe  of  purple  splendor.  The  builders  of  the  luxuriouB 
Eenaissance  left  their  palaces  filled  only  with  cold  white  hght, 
and  in  the  paleness  of  their  native  stone.* 

§  xxxm.  Nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to  discern  a  noble  rea- 
son for  this  universal  law.  In  that  heavenly  circle  which  binds 
the  statutes  of  color  upon  the  front  of  the  sky,  when  it  be- 
came the  sign  of  the  covenant  of  peace,  the  pnre  hues  of 
divided  light  were  sanctified  to  the  human  heart  for  ever ;  nor 
this,  it  would  seem,  by  mere  arbitrary  appointment,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  foreordained  and  marvellous  constitution 
of  those  hues  into  a  sevenfold,  or,  more  strictly  still,  a  three- 
fold order,  typical  of  the  Divine  nature  itself.  Observe  also, 
the  name  Shem,  or  Splendor,  given  to  that  eon  of  Noah  in 
whom  this  covenant  with  mankind  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  see 
how  that  name  was  justified  by  every  one  of  the  Asiatic  races 
which  descended  from  him.  Not  without  meaning  was  the 
love  of  Israel  to  his  chosen  son  expressed  by  the  coat  "  of 
many  colors ;"  not  without  deep  sense  of  the  saeredness  of 
tiat  symbol  of  purity,  did  tVe  lost  daughter  of  David  tear  it 
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m  licr  })rcast : — "  With  sueh  rolies  -were  the  king^s  daughtcrB 

lat  were  virgins  apparelled."  *     Wc  know  it  to  have  been  !(j 

iviiie  coiiiiiiaiid  tliat   tlio  Israelite,  rescued  from  semtude, 

IfeUed  tlie  tabernacle  witli  its  rain  of  piwple  and  scai'lut,  wliile 

,e  nndor  suutihijie  llashod  tUrougli  the  fall  of.  tlie  color  from 

tenons  of  gold  :  but  wat;  it  lesB  hy  Divine  ^lidanec  ibut  tlie 

ide,  as  he  stniggled  out  of  anarchy,  enconipnfiftod  liih  kirif! 

Ji  the  sevenfold  bnrning  of  tlin  Imttleineutsof  Eebatiiiiiv'? — 

whicli  one  circle  was  golden  like  the  sun,  and  smother  silver 

e  the  moon  ;  and  then  came  the  gi-cat  eacred  chord  of  color, 

purple,  and  ecailet ;  and  then  a  circle  white  like  the  day, 

d  anotlier  dark,  like  ni^''lit;  so  that  the  city  roBo  like  a  g;reut 

rainbow,  a  ei^ii  o'f  peace  Hjuidst  the  contending  of  Jaw 

races,  and  guarded,  with  color  and  shadow,  tliat  st-etnod  to 

mbolize  the  great  order  which  rules  over  Day,  a:id  Night, 

,d  Time,  the  first  organization  of  the  mighty  etatutea,- — the 

of  the  Medcs  and  Tci'sianB,  that  altereth  not. 

§  xxxiv.  Let  us  not  dream  that  it  m  owing  to  the  accidents 

if  tradition  or  cdueatiiiu  that  those  races  posecsB  tlicsnpvo- 

cy  over  color  which  has  always  been  felt,  though  hut  lately 

iknowledgod  among  men.     However  tlieir  dominion  might 

broken,  their  virtue  extinguished,  or  tlieir  religion  defiled, 

,ey  retained  alike  the  instinct  and  the  power :  the  instinct 

■hieh  made  even  tlieir  idolatry  more  glorious  than  tJiat  of 

hers,  bursting  forth  in  lirc-woivliip  from  pyramid,  cavo,  and 

ountain,  taking  the  stsira  for  the  rulers  of  its  fortune,  and 

lie  ann  for  the  God  of  its  life;  the  power  which  so  dazzled 

d  Rubdiied  t-hc  rougli  crusader  into  forgctfiilness  of  son-ow 

of  Khame,  tliat  Europe  put  on  the  splendor  which  ehe  had 

t  of  the  Sai'aceu,  as  her  sackcloth  of  monming  for  wliat 

IB  suffered  from  his  sword  ; — the  power  whicli  she  confeeees 

this  day,  in  the  utmost  thoughtlessness  of  her  pride,  or  her 

eanty,  as  it  treada  the  costly  carpet,  or  veils  itself  with  the 

ariegatecl  Cachemire  ;  and  in  the  emulation  of  the  concourse 

f  her  workmen,  wlio,  but  a  few  months  back,  perceived,  or  at 
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least  admitted,  for  the  first  time,  die  pre-eminence  wliich  hBB 
been  determined  from  the  birth  of  mankind,  and  on  whoeo 
charter  Nature  herself  has  set  a  myBterions  seal,  granting  t» 
the  Western  races,  descended  from  that  son  of  Noah  whose 
name  was  Extension,  the  treasures  of  the  sullen  rock,  and 
stubborn  ore,  and  gnarled  forest,  which  were  to  aecomplisb 
their  destiny  across  all  distance  of  earth  and  depth  of  sea, 
while  she  matured  the  jewel  in  the  sand,  and  rounded  the 
pearl  in  the  shell,  to  adorn  the  diadem  of  him  whose  name 
was  Splendor. 

§  xxxT.  And  observe,  farther,  how  in  the  Oriental  mind  a 
peculiar  seriousness  is  associated  with  this  attribute  of  the  love 
of  color ;  a  seriousness  rising  oat  of  repose,  and  out  of  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  imagination,  as  contrasted  with  the 
activity,  jmd  consequent  capability  of  surprise,  and  of  langh- 
ter,  characteristic  of  the  Western  mind :  as  a  man  on  a  joor- 
ney  must  look  to  his  steps  always,  and  view  things  narrowly 
and  quickly ;  while  one  at  rest  may  command  a  wider  view, 
though  an  unchanging  one,  from  which  the  pleasure  he  re- 
ceives must  be  one  of  contemplation,  rather  than  of  amuse- 
ment or  surprise.     Wherever  the  pure  Oriental  spirit  mani- 
fests itself  definitely,  I  believe'  its  work  is  serious  ;  and  the 
meeting  of  the  influences  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  races  is 
perhaps  marked  in  Europe  more  by  the  dying  away  of  the 
grotesque  laughter  of  the  Goth  than  by  any  other  sign.     I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  head  in  other  places  of  tins 
volume  ;  but  the  point  I  wish  at  present  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  is,  that  the  bright  hues  of  the  early  architecture  of 
Venice  were  no  sign  of  gaiety  of  heart,  and  that  the  investi- 
ture with  the  mantle  of  many  colors  by  which  she  is  known 
above  all  other  cities  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  was  not  granted 
to  lier  in  the  fever  of  her  festivity,  but  in  the  solemnity  of  liei 
early  and   earnest   religion.     She  became  in  after   times  the 
revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ;  and  therefore  is  she 
TLOW  desolate :  but  her  glorious  robe  of  gold  and  purple  was 
g^Ven  her  when  first  6\\e  Yose  a  -v&s^bX  itom  \\\ft  ?si-i,^  uot  when 
sJie  became  drnnk  witAi  t\vc  vjme  ot  \\«  iomVca.^^^^ 
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I  xxxvT.  An(J  we  have  never  yet  looked  with  enougli  rev- 
erence upon  the  separate  gift  which  was  thus  bestowed  upon 
laer ;  we  have  never  enough  considered  what  an  inheritance 
slie  has  left  us,  in  the  works  of  those  mighty  painters  who 
"Were  the  chief  of  her  children.     That  inheritance  is  indeed 
less  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  otlier  than  it  ought  to 
laave  been  ;  for  before  Titian  and  Tintoret  arose, — the  men  in 
"whom  her  work  and  her  glory  should  have  been  together  con- 
summated,— she  had  already  ceased  to  lead  her  sons  in  the  way 
of  truth  and  life,  and  they  erred  much,  and  fell  short  of  that 
■which  was  appointed  for  them.    There  is  no  subject  of  thought 
more  melancholy,  more  wonderful,  than  the  way  in  which  God 
permits  so  often  His  best  gifts  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
Tnen,  His  richest  treasures  to  be  wasted  by  the  moth,  and  the 
mightiest  influences  of  His  Spirit,  given  but  once  in  the  world's 
history,  to  be  quenched  and  shortened  by  miseries  of  chance 
and  gnilt.     I  do  not  wonder  at  what  men  Suffer,  but  I  wonder 
often  at  what  they  Lose.     "We  may  see  how  good  rises  out  of 
pain  and  evil ;    but  the  dead,  naked,  eyeless  loss,  what  good 
comes  of  that?     The  fruit  struck  to  the  earth  before  its' ripe- 
ness ;  the  glowing  life  and  goodly  purpose  dissolved  away  in 
sudden  death  ;  the  words,  half  spoken,  choked  upon  the  lips 
"with  clay  for  ever  ;  or,  stranger  than  all,  the  whole  majesty  of 
]iuinanity  raised  to  its  fulness,  and  every  gift  and  power  neces- 
sary for  a  given  purpose,  at  a  given  moment,  centred  in  one 
man,  and  all  this  perfected  biasing  permitted  to  be  refused, 
3)Grverted,  crushed,  cast  aside  by  those  who  need  it  most, — 
the  city  which  is  Not  set  on  a  hill,  the  candle  that  giveth  light 
to  None  that  are  in  the  house  : — these  are  the  heaviest  mysteries 
of  this  strange  world,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  those  which  mark 
its  curse  the  most.     And  it  is  true  that  the  power  with  which 
this  Venice  had  been  entrusted,  was  perverted,  when  at  its 
highest,  in  a  thousand  miserable  ways ;  still,  it  was  possessed 
by  her  alone ;  to  her  all  hearts  have  turned  which  could  b" 
moved  by  its   manifestation,  and  none  without 
stronger  and  nobler  by  what  her  hani  \mA.  ■'«t 
mighty  Landscape,  of  dark  moTuvtams  ftvsA.  ^^oaa 
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with  their  pnrple  towers,  and  eolenm  forests,  that  gather  thrar 
weight  of  leaves,  bronzed  with  eanshine,  not  with  age,  into 
those  gloomy  masses  fixed  in  heaven,  which  storm  and  f  rort 
have  power  no  more  to  shake,  or  shed ; — that  mighty  Humanity, 
BO  perfect  and  so  proud,  th^t  hides  no  weakness  beneath  the 
mantle,  and  gains  no  greatness  from  the  diadem  ;  the  majesty 
of  thonghtful  form,  on  which  the  dnst  of  gold  and  flame  of 
jewels  are  dashed  aa  the  sea-epray  upon  the  rock,  and  still  the 
great  Manhood  seems  to  stand  bare  against  the  blue  sky  ;— 
that  mighty  Mythology,  which  fills  the  daily  walks  of  luen 
with  spiritual  companionship,  and  beholds  the  protecting 
angels  break  with  their  burning  presence  through  the  arrow- 
fiights  of  battle : — measure  the  compass  of  that  field  of  crea- 
tion, weigh  the  value  of  the  inheritance  that  Yenice  thns  left 
to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  then  judge  if  so  vast,  so  benefi- 
cent a  power  could  indeed  have  been  rooted  in  dissipation  or 
decay.  It  was  when  she  wore  the  ephod  of  the  priest,  not  the 
motley  of  the  masquer,  that  the  fire  fell  upon  her  from 
heaven  ;  and  she  saw  the  first  rays  of  it  through  the  rain  of 
lier  t>wn  tears,  when,  as  the  barbaric  deluge  ebbed  from  the 
hills  of  Italy,  the  circuit  of  her  palaces,  and  the  orb  of  her 
fortunes,  rose  together,  like  the  Iris,  painted  upon  the  Cloud. 
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